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SWIFT. 

An  account  of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  collected, 
with  great  diligence  and  acutenefs,  by  Dr.  Hawkefworth, 
according  to  a  fcheme  which  I  laid  before  him  in  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  our  friendlhip.  I  canrjot  therefore  be  expedted  to 
fay  much  of  a  life,  concerning  which  I  had  long  fince  com¬ 
municated  my  thoughts  to  a  man  capable  of  dignifying  his 
narrations  with  fo  much  elegance  of  language  and  force  of 
fentiment. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT  was,  according  to  an  account 
faid  to  be  *  written  by  himfelf,  the  fon  of  Jonathan  Swift, 
an  attorney,  and  was  born  at  Dublin  on  St.  Andrew’s  day, 
1667  :  according  to  his  own  report,  as  delivered  by  Pope 
to  Spence,  he  was  born  at  Leicefter,  the  fon  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  who  was  minifter  of  a  parifti  in  Herefordfhire  f . 

*  Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  life  of  Swift  obferves,  that  this  account 
was  really  written  by  the  Dean,  and  now  exifts  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  in  the  library  of  Dublin  College.  R. 

f  Spence’s  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 
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During  his  life  the  place  of  his  birth  was  undetermined.  He 
was  contented  to  be  called  an  Irilhman  by  the  Irifh  ;  but 
would  occafionally  call  himfelf  an  Englilhman.  The  quef- 
tion  may,  without  much  regret,  be  left  in  the  obfcurity  in 
which  he  delighted  to  involve  it. 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was  Irifh.  He 
was  fent  at  the  age  of  fix  to  the  fchool  at  Kilkenny,  and  in 
his  fifteenth  year  (1682)  was  admitted  into  the  Univerfity 
of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  ftudieshe  was  either  not  diligent  or  not 
happy;  It  muft  difappoint  every  reader’s  expectation,  that, 
when  at  the  ufual  time  he  claimed  the  Batchelorfhip  of  Arts, 
he  was  found  by  the  examiners  too  confpicuoufly  deficient 
for  regular  admiffion,  and  obtained  his  degree  at  laft  by 
fpecial  favour  ;  a  term  ufed  in  that  univerfity  to  denote  want 
of  merit. 

Of  this  difgrace  it  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  that  he  was 
much  afhamed,  and  fhame  had  its  proper  effe£l  in  pro¬ 
ducing  reformation.  He  refolved  from  that  time  to  fludy 
eight  hours  a-day,  and  continued  his  induftry  for  feven 
years,  with  what  improvement  is  fufficiently  known.  This 
part  of  his  ftory  well  deferves  to  be  remembered  ;  it  may 
afford  ufeful  admonition  and  powerful  encouragement  to 
men,  whofe  abilities  have  been  made  for  a  time  ufelefs  by 
their  paffions  or  pleafures,  and  who,  having  loft  one  part  of 
life  in  idlenefs,  are  tempted  to  throw  away  the  remainder 
in  defpair. 

In  this  courfe  of  daily  application  he  continued  three 
years  longer  at  Dublin ;  and  in  this  time,  if  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  an  old  companion  may  be  trufted,  he  drew  the  firft 
lketch  of  his  “  Tale  of  a  Tub.” 

When  he  was  about  one-and-twenty  (1688),  being  by 
the  death  of  Godwin  Swift  his  uncle,  who  had  Supported 
him,  left  without  fubfiftence,  he  went  to  confult  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  then  lived  at  Leicefter,  about  the  future  courfe 
of  his  life ;  and  by  her  direftion  folicited  the  advice  and 
patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married  one  of 
Mrs.  Swift’s  relations,  and  whofe  father  Sir  John  Temple, 
Mailer  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  had  lived  in  great  familiari¬ 
ty  of  friendfhip  with  Godwin  Swift,  by  whom  Jonathan 
had  been  to  that  time  maintained. 

Temple  received  with  Sufficient  kindnefs  the  nephew  of 
his  father’s  friend,  with  whom  he  was,  when  they  con- 
verfed  together,  fo  much  pleafed,  that  he  detained  him 
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two  years  in  his  houfe.  Here  he  became  known  to  King 
William,  who  fometimes  vifited  Temple  when  he  was  dif- 
abled  by  the  gout,  and,  being  attended  by  Swift  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  (hewed  him  how  to  cut  afparagus  in  the  Dutch  way. 

King  William’s  notions  were  all  military;  and  he  exprefl- 
ed  his  kindnel’s  to  Swift  by  olFering  to  make  him  a  captain 
of  horfe. 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor-park,  he  took  Swift 
with  him  ;  and  when  he  was  confulted  by  the  Earl  of 
Portland  about  the  expedience  of  complying  with  a  bill 
then  depending  for  making  parliaments  triennial,  againft 
which  King  William  was  ftrongly  prejudiced,  after  having 
in  vain  tried  to  drew  the  Earl  that  the  propofol  involved  no¬ 
thing  dangerous  to  royal  power,  he  fent  Swift  for  the  fame 
purpofe  to  the  King.  Swift,  who  probably  was  proud  of 
his  employment,  and  went  with  all  the  confidence  of  a 
young  mail;  found  his  arguments,  and  his  art  of  difplaying 
them,  made  totally  ineffectual  by  the  pre-determination  of 
the  King ;  and  ufed  to  mention  this  difoppointment  as  his 
firft  antidote  againft  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a  diforder,  as  he 
thought,  by  eating  too  much  fruit.  The  original  of  difeafes 
is  commonly  obfeure.  Almoft  every  body  eats  as  much 
fruit  as  he  can  get,  without  any  great  inconvenience.  The 
difeafe  of  Swift  was  giddinefs  with  deafnefs,  which  attack¬ 
ed  him  from  time  to  time,  began  very  early,  purfued  him 
through  life,  and  at  laft  fent  him  to  the  grave,  deprived  of 
reafon. 

Being  much  oppreffed  at  Moor-park  by  this  grievous  ma¬ 
lady,  he  was  advifed  to  try  his  native  air,  and  went  to  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but,  finding  no  benefit,  returned  to  Sir  William,  at 
whofe  houfe  he  continued  his  ftudies,  and  is  known  to 
have  read,  among  other  books,  “  Cyprian”  and  “  Irenteus.” 
He  thought  exercife  of  great  neceflity,  and  ufed  to  run  half 
a  mile  up  and  down  a  hill  every  two  hours. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which  his  firft. 
degree  was  conferred,  left  him  no  great  fondnefs  for  the 
Univerfity  of  Dublin,  and  therefore  he  refolved  to  become 
a  Matter  of  Arts  at  Oxford.  In  the  teftimonial  which  he 
produced,  the  words  of  difgrace  were  omitted  ;  and  he 
took  his  Mailer’s  degree  (July  5,  1692)  with  fuch  reception 
and  regard  as  fully  contented  him. 

While  he  lived  with  Temple,  he  ufed  to  pay  his  mother 
at  Leicefter  a  yearly  vifit.  He  travelled  on  foot,  unlefs 
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fome  violence  of  weather  drove  him  into  a  waggon  ;  and  at 
night  he  would  go  to  a  penny  lodging,  where  he  purchafed 
clean  fheets  for  fixpence.  This  practice  Lord  Orrery  im¬ 
putes  to  his  innate  love  of  grofl'nefs  and  vulgarity  :  fome 
may  afcribe  it  to  his  defire  of  furveying  human  life  through 
all  its  varieties  ;  and  others,  perhaps  with  equal  probability, 
to  a  paffion  which  feems  to  have  been  deeply  fixed  in  his 
heart,  the  love  of  a  {hilling. 

In  time  he  began  to  think  that  his  attendance  at  Moor¬ 
park  deferved  fome  other  recompenfe  than  the  pleafure, 
however  mingled  with  improvement,  of  Temple’s  conver- 
fation ;  and  grew  fo  impatient,  that  (1694)  he  went  away 
in  difcontent. 

Temple,  confcious  of  having  given  reafon  for  complaint, 
is  faid  to  have  made  him  Deputy  Mafter  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland  •,  which,  according  to  his  kinfman’s  account,  was 
an  office  which  he  knew  him  not  able  to  difcharge.  Swift 
therefore  refolved  to  enter  into  the  Church,  in  which  he  had 
at  fir  ft  no  higher  hopes  than  of  the  chaplainfhip  to  the  Fac¬ 
tory  at  Lilbon  ;  but  being  recommended  to  Lord  Capel,  he 
obtained  the  prebend  of  Kilroot  in  Connor ,  of  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  companion  like 
Swift  fo  neceffary,  that  he  invited  him  back,  with  a  promife 
to  procure  him  Engliffi  preferment,  in  exchange  for  the 
prebend,  which  he  defired  him  to  refign.  With  this  re- 
queft  Swift  complied,  having  perhaps  equally  repented  their 
feparation,  and  they  lived  on  together  with  mutual  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  and,  in  the  four  years  that  paffied  between  his  return 
and  Temple’s  death,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the 
“  Tale  of  a  Tub”  and  the  “  Battle  of  the  Books.” 

Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that  he  was  a 
poet,  and  wrote  Pindaric  Odes  to  Temple,  to  the  King, 
and  to  the  Athenian  Society,  a  knot  of  obfcure  men*,  who 
publifhed  a  periodical  pamphlet  of  anfwers  to  queftions, 
lent,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fent,  by  Letters.  I  have  been  told 
that  Dryden,  having  perufed  thefe  verfes,  faid,  “  Coufin 
“  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet and  that  this  denun¬ 
ciation  was  the  motive  of  Swift’s  perpetual  malevolence  to 
Dryden. 

In  ibqp  Temple  died,  and  left  a  legacy  with  his  manu- 
fcripts  to  Swift,  for  whom  he  had  obtained,  from  King 

*  The  Publifher  of  this  Colle&ion  was  John  Dunton.  R. 
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William,  a  promife  of  the  firfh  prebend  that  fhould  be  va¬ 
cant  at  Weftminfter  or  Canterbury. 

That  this  promife  might  not  be  forgotten,  Swift  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  King  the  pofthumous  works  with  which  he  was 
intrufted ;  but  neither  the  dedication,  nor  tendernefs  for 
the  man  whom  he  once  had  treated  with  confidence  and 
fondnefs,  revived  in  King  William  the  remembrance  of  his 
promife.  Swift  awhile  attended  the  Court ;  but  foon  found 
his  folicitations  hopelefs. 

He  was  then  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  to  accom-? 
pany  him  into  Ireland,  as  his  private  fecretary  ;  but  after 
having  done  the  bufinefs  till  their  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  then 
found  that  one  Bufh  had  perfuaded  the  Earl  that  a  Clergy¬ 
man  was  not  a  proper  fecretary,  and  had  obtained  the  of¬ 
fice  for  himfelf.  In  a  man  like  Swift,  fuch  circumvention 
and  inconftancy  mud  have  excited  violent  indignation. 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  fuflfer.  Lord  Berkeley  had  the 
difpofal  of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  and  Swift  expected  to  ob¬ 
tain  it ;  but  by  the  fecretary’s  influence,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fecured  by  a  bribe,  it  was  bellowed  on  fomebody  elfe ; 
and  Swift  was  difmifled  with  the  livings  of  Laracor  and 
Rathbeggin  in  the  diocefe  of  Meath,  which  together  did 
not  equal  half  the  value  of  the  deanery. 

At  Laracor  he  increafed  the  parochial  duty  by  reading 
prayers  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays,  and  performed  ail  the 
offices  of  his  profeffion  with  great  decency  and  exafitnefs. 

Soon  after  his  fettlement  at  Laracor,  he  invited  to  Ire¬ 
land  the  unfortunate  Stella,  a  young  woman  whofe  name 
was  Johnfon,  the  daughter  of  the  fteward  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  who,  in  confideration  of  her  father’s  virtues,  left 
her  a  thoufand  pounds.  With  her  came  Mrs.  Dingley, 
whofe  whole  fortune  was  twenty-feven  pounds  a  year  for 
her  life.  With  thefe  Ladies  he  palled  his  hours  of  relaxa¬ 
tion,  and  to  them  he  opened  his  bofom  ;  but  they  never  re- 
fided  in  the  fame  houfe,  nor  did  he  fee  either  without  a 
witnefs.  They  liyed  at  the  Parfcnage,  when  Swift  was 
away ;  and  when  he  returned,  removed  to  a  lodging,  or  to 
the  houfe  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  thofe  minds  which  amaze  the  world 
with  early  pregnancy  :  his  firft  work,  except  his  few  poe¬ 
tical  Eflays,  was  the  “  Difienfions  in  Athens  and  Rome,” 
publifhed  (1701)  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  After  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  paying  a  vifit  to  fome  bifhop,  he  heard  mention 
tirade  of  the  new  pamphlet  that  Burnet  had  written,  replete 
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with  political  knowledge.  When  he  feemed  to  doubt  Bur¬ 
net’s  right  to  the  work,  he  was  told  by  the  Bifhop,  that  he 
was  tc  a  young  man  and,  ftlll  pernfling  to  doubt,  that 
he  was  cc  a  very  pofitive  young  man.” 

Three  years  afterwards  ( 1704)  was  published  u  The  Tale 
of  a  Tub  of  this  book  charity  may  be  perfuaded  to  think 
that  it  might  be  written  by  a  man  of  peculiar  character, 
without  ill  intention  ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  dangerous  ex¬ 
ample.  That  Swift  was  its  author,  though  it  be  univerfal- 
3y  beiieved,  was  never  owned  by  himfelf,  nor  very  well 
proved  by  any  evidence  ;  but  no  other  claimant  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  he  did  not  deny  it  when  Archbifhop  Sharpe 
and  the  Duchefs  of  Somerfet,  by  (hewing  it  to  the  Queen, 
debarred  him  from  a  bifhopric. 

When  this  wild  work  firft  raifed  the  attention  of  the 
public,  Sac'hevereil,  meeting  Smalridge,  tried  to  flatter  him, 
feeming  to  think  him  the  author  ;  but  Smalridge  anfwered 
with  indignation,  “  Not  all  that  you  and  I  have  in  the 
<c  world,  nor  all  that  ever  we  fhall  have,  fliould  hire  me 
“  to  write  the  ‘  Tale  of  a  Tub’.” 

The  aigreflions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bentley  muft  be 
confefiect  to  difcover  want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  inte¬ 
grity  ;  he  did  not  underhand  the  two  controverfies,  or  he 
willingly  mifreprefented  them.  But  Wit  can  hand  its 
ground  againft  Truth  only  a  little  while.  The  honours  due 
to  Learning  have  been  juftly  diflributed  by  the  decifion  of 
pofterity. 

<£  The  Battle  of  the  Books”  is  fo  like  the  fC  Combat  des 
S(  Livres,”  which  the  fame  queftion  concerning  the  Anci¬ 
ents  and  Moderns  had  produced  in  France,  that  the  impro¬ 
bability  of  fuch  a  coincidence  of  thoughts  without  commu¬ 
nication  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  balanced  by  the  anonymous 
proteftation  prefixed,  in  which  all  knowledge  of  the  French 
book  is  peremptorily  difowned*. 

For  fome  time  after  Swift  was  probably  employed  in  fo- 
litary  ftudy,  gaining  the  qualifications  requifite  for  future 
eminence.  How  often  he  vifited  Fmgland,  and  with  what 
diligence  he  attended  his  parishes,  I  know  not.  It  was 
not  till  about  four  years  afterwards  that  he  became  a  pro- 
fefled  author;  and  then  one  year  ( 1 708)  produced  “  The 
c‘  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-En gland  Man  the  ridicule 

'*  See  Sheridan’s  Life,  p.  451,  wjiere  are  fome  remarks  on 
this  paflage.  R. 
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of  Aftrology  under  the  name  of  “  Bickerftaff  j”  the  “  Ar- 
“  gument  againft  abolilhing  Chriftianity  and  the  defence 
of  the  “  Sacramental  Teft.” 

*«  The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-England  Man”  is 
written  with  great  coolnefs,  moderation,  eafe,  and  perfpi- 
cuity.  The  “  Argument  againft  abolifliing  Chriftianity”  is 
a  very  happy  and  judicious  irony.  One  paffage  in  it  de- 
ferves  to  be  fele&ed. 

(t  If  Chriftianity  were  once  abolifhed,  how  could  the 
4f  free-thinkers,  the  ftrong  reafoners,  and  the  men  of  pro- 
<£  found  learning,  be  able  to  find  another  fubjeCt  fo  cai- 
“  culated,  in  all  points,  whereon  to  difplay  their  abilities  ? 
«  What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  fhould  we  be  de- 
“  prived  of  from  thofe,  whofe  genius,  by  continpal  prac- 
“  tice,  hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and  inveCtives 
“  againft  religion,  and  would  therefore  never  be  able  to 
u  fhine,  or  diftinguilh  themfelves,  upon  any  other  fubj eel  ? 
“  We  are  daily  complaining  of  the  great  decline  of  wit 
“  among  us,  and  would  take  away  the  greateft,  perhaps 
“  the  only,  topic  we  have  left.  Who  would  ever  have 
**  fufpeefted  Afgill  for  a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a  philofopher, 
sc  if  the  inexhauftible  ftock  of  Chriftianity  had  not  been  at 
u  hand  to  provide  them  with  materials  ?  What  other  fub- 
“  je£l,  through  all  art  or  nature,  could  have  produced 
“  Tindal  for  a  profound  author,  or  furniflied  hum  with 
<£  readers  ?  It  is  the  wife  chocie  of  the  fubjedt  that  alone 
“  adorns  and  diftinguilhes  the  writer.  For  had  an  hundred 
4C  fuch  pens  as  thefe  been  employed  on  the  fide  of  religion, 
Sl  they  would  have  immediately  funk  into  filence  and  obli- 

vion.” 

The  reafonablenefs  of  a  7ejl  is  not  hard  to  be  proved  ; 
but  perhaps  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the  proper  teft  has  not 
been  chofen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers,  publilhcd  under  the 
name  of  <c  Bickerftaft',”  induced  Steele,  when  he  projeCc- 
ed  the  “Tatler,”  to  afl'ume  an  appellation  which  had  already 
gained  poffeffion  of  the  reader’s  notice. 

In  the  year  following  he  v/rote  a  “  Project  for  the  Ad- 
“  vancement  of  Religion,”  adqrefied  to  Lady  Berkeley  ;  by 
whofe  kindnefs  it  ig  not  unlikely  that  he  was  advanced  to  his 
benefices.  To  this  project,  which  is  formed  with  great 
purity  of  intention,  and  difplayed  with  fprightlinefs  and 
elegance,  it  can  only  be  objected,  that,  like  many  projects, 
it  is,  if  not  generally  impracticable,  yet  evidently  hopelefs, 
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as  it  fuppofss  more  zeal,  concord,  and  perfeverance,  than 
a  view  of  mankind  gives  reafon  for  expecting. 

He  wrote  likewife  this  year  a  “  Vindication  of  Bicker- 
“  ftaff;”  and  an  explanation  of  an  “  Ancient  Prophecy,” 
part  written  after  the  facts,  and  the  reft  never  completed, 
but  well  planned  to  excite  amazement. 

Soon  after  began  the  bufy  and  importar  ;  pert  of  Swift’s 
life.  He  was  employed  (17 10)  by  the  primate  of  Ireland  to 
folicit  the  Queen  for  a  remiffion  of  the  Firft  Fruits  and 
Twentieth  Parts  to  the  Irifh  Clergy.  With  this  purpofe  he 
had  recourfe  to  Mr.  Harley,  to  whom  he  was  mentioned  as 
a  man  neglected  and  oppreffed  by  the  laft  miniftry,  becaufe 
he  had  refufed  to  co-operate  with  fome  of  their  fchemes. 
What  he  had  refufed,  has  never  been  told  ;  what  he  had 
fufFered  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  exciufion  from  a  bifhopric  by 
the  remonftrances  of  Sharpe,  whom  he  deferibes  as  “  the 
“  harmlefs  tool  of  other’s  hate,”  and  whom  he  reprefents 
as  afterwards,  “  fuing  for  pardon. 

Harley’s  defigns  and  fituation  were  fuch  as  made  him 
glad  of  an  auxiliary  fo  well  qualified  for  his  fervice  ;  he 
therefore  foon  admitted  him  to  familiarity,  whether  ever 
to  confidence  fome  have  made  a  doubt ;  but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  excite  his  zeal  without  perfuading  him 
that  he  was  trufted,  and.  not  very  eafy  to  delude  him  by 
falfe  perfuafions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  thofe  meetings  in 
which  the  firft  hints  and  original  plan  of  action  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  ;  and  was  one  of  the  fix- 
teen  Minifters,  or  agents  of  the  Miniftry,  who  met  weekly 
at  each  other’s  houfes,  and  were  united  by  the  name  of 
«  Brother.” 

Being  not  immediately  confidered  as  an  obdurate  Tory, 
he  converfed  indiferiminately  with  all  the  wits,  and  was 
yet  the  friend  of  Steele;  who,  in  the  “  Tatler,”  which  be¬ 
gan  in  April  1709,  confefles  the  advantage  of  his  conver¬ 
sation,  and  mentions  fomething  contributed  by  him  to  his 
paper.  But  he  was  now  immerging  into  political  contro- 
verfy ;  for  the  year  1710  produced  the  “Examiner,”  of 
which  Swift  wrote  thirty-three  papers.  In  argument  he 
may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage ;  for  where  a  wide 
fyftem  of  conduft,  and  the  whole  of  a  public  charafter, 
is  laid  open  to  enquiry,  the  accufer  having  the  choice  of 
facts,  muff  be  very  unfkilful  if  he  does  not  prevail ;  but 
With  regard  to  wit,  I  am  afraid  none  of  Swift’s  papers 
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will  be  found  equal  to  thofe  by  which  Addifon  oppofed 
him*. 

He  wrote  in  the  year  1711  a  (t  Letter  to  the  Odfober 
«  Club,”  a  number  of  Tory  Gentlemen  fent  from  the 
country  to  Parliament,  who  formed  themfelves  into  a  club, 
to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  and  met  to  animate  the 
zeal  and  raife  the  expedb atic  ns  of  each  other.  They  thought, 
with  great  reafon,  that  the  miniders  were  lofing  opportu¬ 
nities  ;  that  fufficient  ufe  was  not  made  of  the  ardour  of 
the  nation;  they  called  loudly  for  more  changes,  and  dronger 
efforts ;  and  demanded  the  punifhment  of  part,  and  the 
difmiffion  of  the  red,  of  thofe  whom  they  confidered  as 
public  robbers. 

Their  eagernefs  was  not  gratified  by  the  Queen,  or  by 
Harley.  The  Queen  was  probably  flow  becaufe  (lie  was 
afraid  ;  and  Harley  was  flow  becaufe  he  was  doubtful  :  he 
was  a  Tory  only  by  neceffity,  or  for  convenience ;  and, 
when  he  had  power  in  his  hands,  had  no  fettled  purpofe  for 
which  he  fhould  employ  it ;  forced  to  gratify  to  a  certain 
degree  the  Tories  who  fupported  him,  but  unwilling  to 
make  his  reconcilement  to  the  Whigs  utterly  defperate,  he 
correfponded  at  once  with  the  two  expectants  of  the  Crown, 
and  kept,  as  has  been  obferved,  the  fuceeffion  undetermin¬ 
ed.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  did  nothing ;  and,  with 
the  fate  of  a  double  dealer,  at  laft  he  loft  his  power,  but 
kept  his  enemies. 

Swift  feems  to  have  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  u  Oc- 
“  tober  Club but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  quicken  the 
tardinefs  of  Harley,  whom  he  ftimulated  as  much  as  he 
could,  but  with  little  effedL  He  that  knows  not  whither 
to  go,  is  in  no  hade  to  move.  Harley,  who  was  perhaps 
not  quick  by  nature,  became  yet  more  flow  by  irrefolution  ; 
and  was  content  to  hear  that  dilatorinefs  lamented  as  natu¬ 
ral,  which  he  applauded  in  himfelf  as  politic. 

Without  the  Tories,  however,  nothing  could  be  done  ; 
and  as  they  were  not  to  be  gratified,  they  mud  be  appeaf- 
ed ;  and  the  condudb  of  the  Minider,  if  it  could  not  be 
vindicated,  was  to  be  plaufibly  excufed. 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  publifhed  a  “  ProDofal  for  cor- 
“  redding,  improving,  and  afcertaining  the  Englilh  Tongue,” 

*  Mr.  Sheridan  however  fays,  that  Addifon’s  laft  Whig  Exa¬ 
miner  was  publifhed  Oft.  12,  1711  ;  and  Swift’s  firft  Examiner, 
on  the  10th  of  the  following  November.  R. 
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in  s.  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  written  without  much 
knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  language,  and  without 
any  accurate  enquiry  into  the  hiltory  of  other  tongues.  The 
certainty  2nd  ft  ability  which,  contrary  to  all  experience,  he 
thinks  attainable,  he  propofes  to  fecure  by  inftituting  an 
academy ;  the  decrees  of  which  every  man  would  have 
been  willing,  and  many  would  hp.ve  been  proud,  to  difobey, 
and  which,  being  renewed  by  l'ucceffive  elections,  would 
in  a  fhort  time  have  differed  from  itfelf. 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  political  importance : 
he  publifhed  (1712)  the  “  Conduct  of  the  Allies,”  ten  days 
before  the  Parliament  aflembled.  The  purpofe  was  to  per- 
fuade  the  nation  to  a  peace  ;  and  never  had  any  writer  more 
fuccefs.  The  people,  who  had  been  amufed  with  bonfires 
and  triumphal  procefiions,  and  looked  with  idolatry  on  the 
General  and  his  friends,  and  who,  as  they  thought,  had 
made  England  the  arbitrefs  of  nations,  were  confounded 
between  fhame  and  rage,  when  they  found  that  “  mines 
64  had  been  exhaufted,  and  millions  deftroyed,”  to  fecure 
the  Dutch  or  aggrandize  the  Emperor,  without  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  ourfelves  ;  that  we  had  been  bribing  our  neighbours 
to  fight  their  own  quarrel ;  and  that  amongft  our  enemies 
we  might  number  our  allies. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  which  the  nation  was 
then  firfl:  informed,  that  the  war  was  unneceflarily  pro¬ 
tracted  to  fill  the  pockets  of  Marlborough  ;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  continued  without  end,  if  he  could  have 
continued  his  annual  plunder.  But  Swift,  I  fuppofe,  did 
not  yet  know  what  he  has  fince  written,  that  a  commiflion 
was  drawn  which  would  have  appointed  him  General  for 
life,  had  it  not  become  inefifeiTual  by  the  refolution  of  Lord 
Cowper,  who  refufed  the  feal. 

<{  Whatever  is  received,”  fay  the  fchools,  “  is  received 
in  proportion  to  the  recipient.”  The  power  of  a  political 
treatife  depends  much  upon  the  difpofition  of  the  people  ; 
the  nation  was  then  combuftible,  and  a  fpark  fet  it  on  fire. 
It  is  boafted,  that  between  November  and  January  eleven 
thoufand  were  fold  :  a  great  number  at  that  time,  when  we 
were  not  yet  a  nation  of  readers.  To  its  propagation  cer¬ 
tainly  no  agency  of  power  or  influence  was  wanting.  It 
furnifhed  arguments  for  conversation,  fpeeches  for  debate, 
and  materials  for  parliamentary  refolutions. 

Yet,  furely,  whoever  l'urveys  this  wonder-working  pam¬ 
phlet  with  cool  perufaJ,  will  confefs  that  its  efficacy  was  fup- 
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plied  by  the  paffions  of  its  readers ;  that  it  operates  by  the 
mere  weight  of  fadfs,  with  very  little  afliftance  from  the 
hand  that  produced  them. 

This  year  (1712)  he  publifhed  his  “  Reflections  on  the 
«  Barrier  Treaty,”  which  carries  on  the  defign  of  his 
u  Conduct  of  the  Allies,”  and  {hews  how  little  regard  in 
that  negotiation  had  been  {hewn  to  the  intereft  of  England, 
and  how  much  of  the  conquered  country  had  been  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  {<  Remarks  on  the  Bilhop  of  Sa« 
“  rum’s  Introduction  to  his  third  Volume  of  the  Hiftory 
“  of  the  Reformation  ;”  a  pamphlet  which  Burnet  publifh- 
ed  as  an  alarm,  to  warn  the  nation  of  the  approach  of 
Popery.  Swift,  who  feems  to  have  difliked  the  Bilhop  with 
fomething  more  than  political  averfion,  treats  him  like  one 
whom  he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  infult. 

Swift,  being  now  the  declared  favourite  and  fuppofed 
confident  of  the  Tory  Miniftry,  was  treated  by  all  that  de¬ 
pended  on  the  Court  with  the  refpedt  which  dependents 
know  how  to  pay.  He  foon  began  to  feel  part  of  the  mi- 
fery  of  greatnefs ;  he  that  could  fay  that  he  knew  him, 
confidered  himfelf  as  having  fortune  in  his  power.  Com- 
miffions,  folicitations,  remonftrances,  crowded  about  him; 
he  was  expedfed  to  do  every  man’s  bufinefs,  to  procure  em¬ 
ployment  for  one,  and  to  retain  it  for  another.  In  aflifting 
thofe  who  addreffed  him,  he  reprefents  himfelf  as  fufficient- 
ly  diligent ;  and  defires  to  have  others  believe,  what  he 
probably  believed  himfelf,  that  by  his  interpofition  many 
Whigs  of  merit,  and  among  them  Addifon  and  Congreve; 
were  continued  in  their  places.  But  every  man  of  known 
influence  has  fo  many  petitions  which  he  cannot  grant, 
that  he  muft  neceffarily  offend  more  than  he  gratifies,  be- 
caufe  the  preference  given  to  one  affords  all  the  reft  reafon 
for  complaint.  “  When  I  give  away  a  place,”  faid  Lewis 
XIV.  «  I  rrjake  an  hundred  difcontented,  and  one  ungrate- 

ful.” 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  equality  and  independence 
which  he  preferved  in  his  converfation  with  the  Minifters, 
of  the  franknefs  of  his  remonftrances,  and  the  familiarity 
of  his  friendfhip.  In  accounts  of  this  kind  a  few  Angle 
incidents  are  fet  againft  the  general  tenour  of  behaviour. 
No  man,  however,  can  pay  a  more  fervile  tribute  to  the 
Great,  than  by  fuffering  his  liberty  in  their  prefence  to  ag¬ 
grandize  him  in  his  own  efteem.  Between  different  ranks 
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of  the  community  there  is  necefiarily  feme  diitance :  he 
who  is  called  by  his  fuperior  to  pais  the  interval,  may  pro¬ 
perly  accept  the  invitation  ;  but  petulance  and  obtrufion  are 
rarely  produced  by  magnanimity  ;  nor  have  often  any  nobler 
caufe  than  the  pride  of  importance,  and  the  malice  of  in¬ 
feriority.  He  who  knows  himfelf  neceffary  may  fet,  while 
that  neceffity  lafts,  a  high  value  upon  himfelf ;  as,  in  a 
lower  condition,  a  fen  ant  eminently  fkilful  may  be  fancy  ; 
but  he  is  fancy  only  becaufe  he  is  fervile.  Swift  appears 
to  have  preferved  the  kindnefs  of  the  Great  when  they  want¬ 
ed  him  no  longer  ;  and  therefore  it  mult  be  allowed,  that 
the  childilh  freedom,  to  which  he  feems  enough  inclined, 
was  overpowered  by  his  better  qualities. 

His  difintereftednefs  had  been  likewife  mentioned ;  a 
ftrain  of  heroifm,  which  would  have  been  in  his  condition 
romantic  and  fuperfluous.  Ecclefiailical  benefices,  when 
they  become  vacant,  mult  be  given  away ;  and  the  friends 
of  Power  may,  if  there  be  no  inherent  difqualification, 
reafonably  expeel  them.  Swift  accepted  ( 1 7 13)  the  deane¬ 
ry  of  St.  Patrick,  the  belt  preferment  that  his  friends  could 
venture  to  give  him.  That  Miniltry  was  in  a  great  degree 
fupported  by  the  Clergy,  who  were  not  yet  reconciled  to 
the  author  of  the  “  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  and  would  not  with¬ 
out  much  difeontenfc  and  indignation  have  born  to  fee  him 
inftalled  in  an  Englifli  Cathedral. 

Pie  refufed,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  Lord  Oxford  ; 
but  he  accepted  afterwards  a  draught  of  a  thoufand  upon 
the  Exchequer,  which  was  intercepted  by  the  Queen’s 
death,  and  which  he  refigned,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  “  multa. 
“  gemens,  with  many  a  groan.” 

In  the  midft  ox  his  power  and  his  politics,  he  kept  a 
journal  of  his  vifits,  his  walks,  his  interviews  with  Minif- 
ters,  and  quarrels  with  his  fervant,  and  tranfmitted  it  to 
Mrs.  johnfon  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that 
whatever  befel  him  v  as  inteyefting,  and  no  accounts  could 
be  too  minute.  Whether  thefe  diurnal  trifles  were  proper-, 
ly  expofed- to  eyes  which  had  never  received  any  pleafure 
from  the  prefence  of  the  Dean,  may  be  reafonably  doubt¬ 
ed  :  they  have,  however,  forne  odd  attraction  ;  the  reader, 
finding  frequent  mention  of  names  which  he  has  been  ufed 
to  confider  as  important,  goes  on  in  hope  of  information  ; 
and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fatigue  attention,  if  he  is  dis¬ 
appointed  he  can  hardly  complain.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
from  every  page,  that  though  ambition  prefied  Swift  into 

a  life 


a  life  of  buftle,  the  wifh  for  a  life  of  eafe  was  always  re¬ 
turning. 

lie  went  to  take  po{Te{Tion  of  his  deanery  as  foon  as  he 
had  obtained  it ;  but  he  was  not  fuffered  to  Itay  in  Ireland 
more  than  a  fortnight  before  he  was  recalled  to  England* 
that  he  might  reconcile  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  began  to  look  on  one  anotlier  with  malevolence,  which 
every  day  increafed,  and  which  Bolingbroke  appeared  to 
retain  in  his  laft  years. 

Swift  contrived  an  interview,  from  which  they  both  de¬ 
parted  difcontented  :  he  procured  a  fecond,  which  only 
convinced  him  that  the  feud  was  irreconcileable  :  he  told 
them  his  opinion,  that  all  was  loft.  This  denunciation  was 
contrad idled  by  Oxford  ;  but  Bolingbroke  whifpercd  that  he 
was  right. 

Before  this  violent  diffenfion  had  Blattered  the  Miniftrv, 
Swift  had  publifhed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1714), 
“  The  public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,”  in  anfwer  to  “  The 
“  Crifis,”  a  pamphlet  for  which  Steele  was  expelled  from 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Swift  was  now  fo  far  alienated 
from  Steele,  as  to  think  him  no  longer  entitled  to  decency, 
and  therefore  treats  him  fometimes  with  contempt,  and 
fometimes  with  abhorrence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned  in  terms  fo 
provoking  to  that  irritable  nation,  that,  refolving  {C  not  to 
“  be  offended  with  impunity,”  the  Scotch  Lords  in  a  body 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  and  folicited  reparati¬ 
on.  A  proclamation  was  iflued,  in  which  three  hundred 
pounds  were  offered  for  the  difeovery  of  the  author.  From 
this  ftorm  he  was,  as  he  relates,  cc  fecured  by  a  Height of 
what  kind,  or  by  whofe  prudence,  is  not  known  ;  and  fuch 
was  the  increafe  of  his  reputation,  that  the  Scottifh  <c  Na- 
“  tion  applied  again  that  he  would  be  their  friend.” 

Fie  was  become  fo  formidable  to  the  Whigs,  that  Iris 
familiarity  with  the  Minifters  was  clamoured  at  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  particularly  by  two  men,  afterwards  of  great  note, 
Aifiabie  and  Walpole. 

But,  by  the  difunion  of  his  great  friends,  his  importance 
and  defigns  were  now  at  an  end  ;  and  feeing  his  fervices 
at  lafl  ufelefs,  he  retired  about  June  (1714)  into  Berk- 
fliire,  where,  in  the  houfe  of  a  friend,  he  wrote  what 
was  then  fupprefled,  but  has  fince  appeared  under  tne 
title  of  “  Free  Thoughts  on  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs.” 

While  he  was  waiting  in  his  retirement  for  events  wh-ich 
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time  or  chance  might  bring  to  pafs,  the  death  of  the  Queen 
broke  down  at  once  the  whole  fyflem  of  Tory  politics  *, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  withdraw  from  the  implacabi¬ 
lity  of  triumphant  Whiggifm,  and  fhelter  himfelf  in  unen¬ 
vied  obfcurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland,  given  by  Lord  - 
Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany,  are  fo  different,  that  the  credit  of 
the  writers,  both  undoubtedly  veracious,  cannot  be  faved, 
but  by  fuppofing,  what  I  think  is  true,  that  they  fpeak  of 
different  times.  When  Delany  fays,  that  he  was  received 
with  refpedl,  he  means  for  the  firfl  fortnight,  when  he 
came  to  take  legal  poffelhon  ;  and  when  Lord  Orrery  tells 
that  he  was  pelted  by  the  populace,  he  is  to  be  underflood 
of  the  time  when,  after  the  Queen’s  death,  he  became  a 
fettled  refident. 

The  Archbifhop  of  Dublin  gave  him  at  firfl  fome  dif- 
turbance  in  the  exercife  of  his  jurifdidlion  ;  but  it  was  foon 
difcovered,  that  between  prudence  and  integrity  he  was 
feldom  in  the  wrong  and  that,  when  he  was  right,  his 
fpirit  did  not  eafdy  yield  to  oppofition. 

Having  fo  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of  a  party,  and  the 
intrigues  of  a  court,  they  flill  kept  his  thoughts  in  agitati¬ 
on,  as  the  fea  fluftuates  a  while  when  the  ftorm  has  ceaf- 
ed.  He  therefore  filled  his  hours  with  fome  hiftorical  at¬ 
tempts,  relating  to  the  “  Change  of  the  Miniflers,”  and 
«  the  Conduct  of  the  Miniftry.”  He  likewife  is  faid  to 
have  written  a  “  Hiflory  of  the  Four  laft  Years  of  Queen 
«  Anne,”  which  he  began  in  her  life-time,  and  afterwards 
laboured  with  great  attention,  but  never  publifhed.  It  was 
after  his  death  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  King. 

A  book  under  that  title  was  publifhed,  with  Swift’s  name, 
by  Dr.  Lucas  ;  of  which  I  can  only  fay,  that  it  feemed  by 
no  means  to  correfpond  with  the  notions  that  I  had  formed 
of  it,  from  a  converfation  which  I  once  heard  between 
the  Earl  of  Orrery  and  old  Mr.  Lewis. 

Swift  now,  much  againft  his  will,  commenced  Irifhman 
for  life,  and  was  to  contrive  how  he  might  be  belt  accom¬ 
modated  in  a  country  where  he  confidered  himfelf  as  in  a 
ftate  of  exile.  It  feems  that  his  firfl  recourfe  was  to  piety. 
The  thoughts  of  death  rufhed  upon  him,  at  this  time,  with 
fuch  mediant  importunity,  that  they  took  poffeffion  of  his 
mind,  when  he  firfl  waked,  for  many  years  together. 

He  opened  his  houfe  by  a  public  table  two  days  a  week, 
and  found  his  entertainments  gradually  frequented  by  more 
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gance  among  the  women.  Mrs.  Johnfon  had  left  the  country, 
and  lived  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the  deanery.  On  his 
public  days  fhe  regulated  the  table,  but  appeared  at  it  as  a 
mere  gueft,  like  other  ladies. 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a  Hated  price,  with 
Mr.  Worral,  a  clergyman  of  his  cathedral,  whofe  houfe 
was  recommended  by  the  peculiar  neatnefs  and  pleafantry  of 
his  wife.  To  this  frugal  mode  of  living,  he  was  firlt  dif- 
pofed  by  care  to  pay  fome  debts  which  he  had  contracted, 
and  he  continued  it  for  the  pleafure  of  accumulating  mo¬ 
ney.  His  avarice,  however,  was  not  iuffered  to  obftruCb 
the  claims  of,  his  dignity  ;  he  was  ferved  in  plate,  and  ufed 
to  fay  that  he  was  the  pooreft  gentleman  in  Ireland  that  eat 
upon  plate,  and  the  richeft  that  lived  without  a  coach. 

How  he  fpent  the  reft  of  his  time,  and  how  he  employed 
his  hours  of  ftudy,  has  been  enquired  with  hopelefs  curiofi- 
ty.  For  who  can  give  an  account  of  another’s  ftudies  ? 
Swift  was  not  likely  to  admit  any  to  his  privacies,  or  to  im¬ 
part  a  minute  account  of  his  bufinefs  or  his  leifure. 

Soon  after  (1716),  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he  was  pri¬ 
vately  married  to  Mrs.  Johnfon,  by  Dr.  Afire,  Bifhop  of 
Clogher,  as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  in  the  garden.  The 
marriage  made  no  change  in  their  mode  of  life  ■,  they  lived 
in  different  houfes,  as  before  ;  nor  did  file  ever  lodge  in  the 
deanery  but  when  Swift  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  giddinefs. 
“  It  would  be  difficult,”  fays  Lord  Orrey,  “  to  prove  that 
“  they  were  ever  afterwards  together  without  a  third  per- 
“  fon.” 

The  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s  lived  in  a  private  manner, 
known  and  regarded  only  by  his  friends  5  till,  about  the 
year  1720,  he,  by  a  pamphlet,  recommended  to  the  Irifh 
the  ufe,  and  confequently  the  improvement,  of  their  ma¬ 
nufacture.  For  a  man  to  ufe  the  productions  of  his  own 
labour  is  furely  a  natural  right,  and  to  like  beft  what  he 
makes  himfelf  is  a  natural  paflion.  But  to  excite  this  paf- 
fion,  and  enforce  this  right,  appeared  fo  criminal  to  thofe 
who  had  an  intereft  in  trie  Englifh  trade,  that  the  printer 
was  imprifoned  ;  and,  as  Hawkefworth  juftly  obferves,  the 
attention  of  the  public  being  by  this  outrageous  refentment 
turned  upon  the  propofal,  the  author  was  by  confequenee 
made  popular. 

In  1723  died  Mrs.  Van  Homrigb,  a  woman  made  un¬ 
happy  by  her  admiration  of  wit,  and  ignominioufly  diftin- 
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guifhed  by  the  nitne  ’qf  VanefTa,  .whole  conduct.  has  beets 
already  fufficie\nly- difou'flea,  arM whufe'hiftory  is  too  well 
known  to  be  minutely  repeated.  She  was  a  young  woman 
fond  of  literature,  whom  Decanus,  the  Dean,  called  Ca- 
denus  by  tranfpofition  of  the  letters,  took  pleafure  in  di¬ 
recting  and  inftrudting  ;  till,  from  being  proud  of  his  praife, 
flie  grew  fond  of  his  perfon.  Swift  was  then  about  forty- 
feven,  at  an  age  when  vanity  is  ftrongly  excited  by  the 
amorous  attention  of  a  ydung  woman.  If  it  be  faid  that 
Swift  fhould  have  checked  a  paffion  which  he  never  meant 
to  gratify,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  that  extenuation  which 
he  fo  much  defpifed,  tc  men  are  but  men perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  at  firft  know  his  own  mind,  and,  as  he  re- 
prefents  himfelf,  was  undetermined.  For  his  admiffion  of 
her  courtfhip,  and  his  indulgence  of  her  hopes  after  his 
marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honeft  plea  can  be  found,  than 
that  he  delaved  a  difagreeable  difeovery  from  time  to  time, 
dreading  the  immediate  burfts  of  diftrefs,  and  watching 
for  a  favourable  moment.  She  thought  herfelf  neglected, 
and  died  of  difappointment ;  having  ordered,  by  her  will, 
the  poem  to  be  publifhed,  in  which  Cadenus  had  proclaim¬ 
ed  her  excellence,  and  confefled  his  love.  The  effedt  of 
the  publication  upon  the  Dean  and  Stella  is  thus  related  by 
Delany  : 

«  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe  that  they  both  were 
«  greatly  {hocked  and  diftrefied  (though  it  may  be  differ- 
“  ently)  upon  this  occafion.  The  Dean  made  a  tour  to  the 
ei  South  of  Ireland,  for  about  two  months,  at  this  time, 
“  to  diffipate  his  thoughts,  and  give  place  to  obloquy.  And 
“  Stella  retired  (upon  the  earneft  invitation  of  the  owner) 
“  to  the  houfe  of  a  cheerful,  generous,  good-natured  friend 
“  of  the  Dean’s,  whom  fhe  alfo  much  loved  and  honoured. 
“  There  my  informer  often  faw  her ;  and,  I  have  reafon 
“  to  believe,  ufed  his  utmoll  endeavours  to  relieve,  fupport, 
“  and  amufe  her,  in  this  fad  fituation. 

“  One  little  incident  he  told  me  of  on  that  occafion,  I 
*f  think  I  fhall  never  forget.  As  his  friend  was  an  hofpita- 
“  ble,  open-hearted  man,  well-beloved,  and  largely  ac- 
“  quainted,  it  happened  one  day  that  fome  gentlemen  dropt 
“  in  to  dinner,  who  were  ftrangers  to  Stella’s  fituation  $ 

“  and  as  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanejfa  was  then  the  ge- 
“  neral  topic  of  converfation,  one  of  them  faid,  ‘  Surely 
“  that  Vanefia  muft  be  an  extraordinary  woman,  that  could 
“  infpire  tire  Dean  to  write  fo  finely  upon  her.’  Mrs.  John- 
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fS  fon  fmiled,  and  anfwered,  ‘  that  lhe  thought  that  point 
“  not  quite  fo  clear  ;  for  it  was  well  known  the  Dean  could 
“  write  finely  upon  a  broom-fuck’.” 

The  great  acquifition  of  efteem  and  influence  was  made 
by  the  “  Drapier’s  Letters”  in  1724.  One  Wood,  of 
Wolverhampton,  in  StafFordfhire,  a  man  enterprifing  and 
rapacious,  had,  as  is  faid,  by  a  prefent  to  the  Duchefs  of 
Mu:,fter,  obtained  a  patent,  empowering  him  to  coin  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thoufandof  halfpence  and  farthings  for 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  which  there  vvas  a  very  incon¬ 
venient  and  embarrafling  fcarcity  of  copper  coin  ;  fo  that 
it  was  impofiible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit  of  a  piece 
of  money ;  for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  alehoufe  could  not 
refufe  to  fupply  a  man  that  had  filver  in  his  hand,  and  the 
buyer  would  not  leave  his  money  without  change. 

The  project  was  therefore  plaufible.  The  fcarcity,  which 
was  already  great.  Wood  took  care  to  make  greater,  by 
agents  who  gathered  up  the  old  halfpence  ;  and  was  about 
to  turn  his  brafs  into  gold,  by  pouring  the  treafures  of  his 
new  mint  upon  Ireland,  when  Swift,  finding  that  the  me¬ 
tal  was  debafed  to  an  enormous  degree,  wrote  Letters,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  M.  B.  Drapler,  to  {hew  the  folly  of  re¬ 
ceiving,  and  the  mifchief  that  mull  enfue  by  giving,  gold 
and  filver  for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a  third  part  of  its  no¬ 
minal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed;  the  new  coin  was  univerfally  re- 
fufed  ;  but  the  governors  of  Ireland  confidered  refiftance  to 
the  King's  patent  as  highly  criminal  ;  and  one  Whitfhed, 
the  Chief  Juflice,  who  had  tried  the  printer  of  the  former 
pamphlet,  and  fent  out  the  Jury  nine  times,  till  by  clamour 
and  menaces  they  were  frighted  into  a  fpecial  verdidf,  now 
prefented  the  Drapier,  but  could  not  prevail  on  the  Grand 
Jury  to  find  the  bill. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  Privy  Council  publifhed  a  procla¬ 
mation,  ofFering  three  hundred  pounds  for  difcovering  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Letter.  Swift  had  concealed  himfelf 
from  his  printers,  and  truffed  only  his  butler, who  tranfcribed 
the  paper.  The  man,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of 
the  proclamation,  flrolled  from  the  houfe,  and  ftaid  out  all 
night,  and  part  of  the  next  day.  There  was  reafon  enough 
to  fear  that  he  had  betrayed  his  mafter  for  the  reward  ;  but 
he  came  home,  and  the  Dean  ordered  him  to  put  off  his 
livery,  and  leave  the  houfe  ;  “  for,”  fays  he,  “  I  know  that 
“  my  life  is  in  your  power,  and  I  will^not  bear,  out  of  fear, 
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“  either  your  infolence  or  negligence.”  The  man  excufed 
his  fault  with  great  fubmiffion,  and  begged  that  he  might 
be  confined  in  the  houfe  while  it  was  in  his  power  to  en¬ 
danger  his  mafter  ;  but  the  Dean  refolutely  turned  him  out, 
without  taking  farther  notice  of  him,  till  the  term  of  the 
information  had  expired,  and  then  received  him  again. 
Soon  afterwards  he  ordered  him  and  the  reft  of  his  fervants 
into  his  prefence,  without  telling  his  intentions,  and  bade 
them  take  notice  that  their  fellow-fervant  was  no  longer 
Robert  the  butler  ;  but  that  his  integrity  had  made  him  Mr. 
Blakeney,  verger  of  St.  Patrick’s  ;  an  officer  whofe  income 
was  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  a  year  :  yet  he  ftill 
continued  for  fome  years  to  ferve  his  old  mafter  as  his  but¬ 
ler  *. 

Swift  was  known  from  this  time  by  the  appellation  of 
The  D$an.  He  was  honoured  by  the  populace  as  the  cham¬ 
pion,  patron,  and  inftrucdor  of  Ireland ;  and  gained  fuch 
power  as,  confidered  both  in  its  extent  and  duration,  fcarce- 
ly  any  man  has  ever  enjoyed  without  greater  wealth  or 
higher  ftation. 

He  was  from  this  important  year  the  oracle  of  the  traders, 
and  the  idol  of  the  rabble,  and  by  confequence  was  feared 
and  courted  by  all  to  whom  the  kindnefs  of  the  traders  or 
the  populace  was  neceffary.  The  Drapier  was  a  fign  ;  the 
Drapier  was  a  health  ;  and  which  way  foever  the  eye  or  the 
ear  was  turned,  fome  tokens  were  found  of  the  nation’s 
gratitude  to  the  Drapier. 

The  benefit  was  indeed  great ;  he  had  refcued  Ireland 
from  a  very  oppreffive  and  predatory  invafion  ;  and  the  po¬ 
pularity  which  he  had  gained  he  was  diligent  to  keep,  by 
appearing  forward  and  zealous  on  every  occafion  where  the 
public  intereft  was  fuppofed  to  be  involved.  Nor  did  he 
much  fcruple  to  boaft  his  influence  ;  for  when,  upon  fome 
attempts  to  regulate  the  coin,  Archbifhop  Boulter,  then 
one  of  the  Juftices,  accufed  him  of  exafperating  the  people, 
he  exculpated  himfelf  by  faying,  “  If  I  had  lifted  up  my 
“  finger,  they  would  have  torn  you  to  pieces.” 

But  the  pleafure  of  popularity  was  foon  interrupted  by 
domeftic  mifery.  Mrs.  Johnfon,  whofe  converfation  was 
to  him  the  great  foftener  of  the  ills  of  life,  began  in  the 
year  of  the  Drapier’s  triumph  to  decline ;  and  two  years 

*  An  account  fomewhat  different  from  this  is  given  by  Mr. 
Sheridan  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  p.  211.  R. 
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afterwards  was  fo  wafted  with  ficknefs,  that  her  recovery 
was  confidered  as  hopelefs. 

Swift  was  then  in  England,  and  had  been  invited  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke  to  pafs  the  winter  with  him  in  France; 
but  this  call  of  calamity  haftened  him  to  Ireland,  where 
perhaps  his  prefence  contributed  to  reicore  her  to  imperfect 
and  tottering  health. 

He  was  now  fo  much  at  eafe,  that  (1 727)  he  returned  to 
England  ;  where  he  collected  three  volumes  of  Mifcellanies 
in  conjunction  with  Pope,  who  prefixed  a  querulous  and 
apologetical  Preface. 

This  important  year  fent  likewife  into  the  world  “  Gul- 
“  liver’s  Travels,”  a  production  fo  new  and  ftrange,  that 
it  filled  the  reader  with  a  mingled  emotion  of  merriment 
and  amazement.  It  was  received  with  fuch  avidity,  that 
the  price  of  the  firft  edition,  was  raifed  before  the  fecond 
could  be  made  ;  it  was  read  by  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
learned  and  illiterate.  Criticifm  was  for  a  while  loft  in 
wonder  ;  no  rules  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity.  But  when 
diftinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part  which  gave  the  leaft 
pleafure  was  that  which  defcribes  the  Flying  ifiand,  and 
that  which  gave  mod  difguft  muft  be  the  hiftory  of  the 
Houyhnhnms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of  his  new 
work,  the  news  of  the  King’s  death  arrived  ;  and  he  killed 
the  hands  of  the  new  King  and  Queen  three  days  after  their 
acceflion. 

By  the  Queen,  when  fire  was  Princefs,  he  had  been 
treated  with  iome  diftinCtion,  and  was  well  received  by  her 
in  her  exaltation  ;  but  whether  fbe  gave  hopes  which  fhe 
never  took  care  to  fatisfy,  or  he  formed  expectations  which 
fhe  never  meant  to  raife,  the  event  was,  that  he  always  af¬ 
terwards  thought  on  her  with  breaking  her  promife  of  fome 
medals  which  fhe  engaged  to  fend  him. 

I  know  not  whether  fhe  had  not,  in  her  turn,  fome  rea- 
fon  for  complaint.  A  Letter  was  fent  her,  not  fo  much  en¬ 
treating,  as  requiring  her  patronage  of  Mrs.  Barber,  an  in¬ 
genious  Irifnwoman,  who  was  then  begging  fubferiptions 
for  her  Poems.  To  this  Letter  was  fubfcribed  the  name  of 
Swift,  and  it  has  all  the  appearances  of  his  diction  and  fen- 
timents  ;  but  it  was  not  written  in  his  hand,  and  had  fome 
little  improprieties.  When  he  was  charged  with  his  Letter, 
he  laid  hold  of  the  inaccuracies,  and  urged  the  improba 
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lity  of  the  accufation  •,  but  never  denied  it :  be  fhufffes  be¬ 
tween  cowardice  and  veracity,  and  talks  big  when  he  fays 
nothing*. 

He  feems  defirous  enough  of  recommencing  courtier, 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  kindnefs  of  Mrs.  Howard, 
remembering  what  Mrs.  Mafham  had  performed  in  former 
times :  but  his  flatteries  were  like  thofe  of  other  wits,  un- 
fuccefsful ;  the  Lady  either  wanted  power,  or  had  no  am¬ 
bition  of  poetical  immortality. 

He  was  ferzed  not  long  afterwards  by  a  fit  of  gldcinefs, 
and  again  heard  of  the  ficknefs  and  danger  of  Mrs.  John- 
fon.  He  then  left  the  houfe  of  Pope,  as  it  feems,  with  very 
little  ceremony,  finding  “  that  two  fick  friends  cannot 
sc  live  together;”'  and  did  not  write  to  him  till  he  found 
himfelf  at  Chefler. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  forrow :  poor  Stella  was  fink¬ 
ing  into  the  grave,  and  after  a  languifhing  decay  of  about 
two  months,  died  in  her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  2 8-, 
1728.  How  much  he  wifhed  her  life,  his  papers  ihew  ; 
nor  can  it.  be  doubted  that  he  dreaded  the  death  of  her  whom 
he  loved  mod,  aggravated  by  the  confcioufnefs  that  himfelf 
had  haftened  it. 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleafing,  the  greateft  external 
advantages  that  woman  can  defire  or  poflefs,  were  fatal  to 
the  unforcunate  Stella.  The  man  whom  fhe  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  love  was,  as  Delany  obferves,  fond  of  Angulari¬ 
ty,  and  defirous  to  make  a  mode  of  happinefs  for  himfelf, 
different  from  the  general  courfe  of  things  and  order  of 
Providence.  From  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he 
feems  refolved  to  keep  her  in  his  power,  and  therefore  hin¬ 
dered  a  match  fufficiently  advantageous,  by  accumulating 
unreafonable  demands,  and  preferibing  conditions  that 
could  not  be  performed.  While  fire  was  at  her  own  difpo- 
fal  he  did  not  confider  his  pofleflion  as  fecure  ;  refentment, 
ambition,  or  caprice,  might  feparate  them  ;  he  was  there¬ 
fore  refolved  to  make  “  ailurance  double  fure,”  and  to  ap¬ 
propriate  her  by  a  private  marriage,  to  which  he  had  annex¬ 
ed  the  expectation  of  all  the  pleafures  of  perfect  friendfhip,. 
without  the  uneafinefs  of  conjugal  reftraint.  But  with  this 

*  It  is  but  juftice  to  the  Dean’s  memory,  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Sheridan’s  defence  of  him  from  this  charge.  See  the  Life  of 
Swift,  p.  458.  R. 
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ftate  poor  Stella  was  not  fatisfied  ;  fhe  never  was  treated  as 
a  wife,  and  to  the  world  fhe  had  the  appearance  of  a  mif- 
trefs.  She  lived  fullenly  on,  in  hope  that  in  time  he  would 
own  and  receive  her ;  but  the  time  did  not  come  till  the 
change  of  his  manners  and  depravation  of  his  mind  made 
her  tell  him,  that  “  it  was  too  late.”  She  then  gave  up 
herfelf  to  forrowful  refentment,  and  died  under  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  him,  by  whom  fhe  was  in  the  higheft  degree  loved 
and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  excentric  tendernefs,  by 
which  the  laws  of  nature  were  violated  to  retain  her,  curio- 
fity  will  enquire ;  but  how  fhall  it  be  gratified  ?  Swift  was 
a  lover  •,  his  teftimony  may  be  fufpefted.  Delany  and  the 
Irifh  faw  with  Swift’s  eyes,  and  therefore  add  little  confir¬ 
mation.  That  fhe  was  virtuous,  beautiful,  and  elegant,  in 
a  very  high  degree,  fuch  admiration  from  fuch  a  lover  makes 
it  very  probable  •,  but  fhe  had  not  much  literature,  for  fire 
could  not  fpell  her  own  language ;  and  of  her  wit,  fo  loud¬ 
ly  vaunted,  the  fmart  fayings  which  Swift  himfelf  has  col- 
ledted  afford  no  fplendid  fpecimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift’s  “  Letter  to  a  Lady  on  her  marri- 
«*  age,”  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  his  opinion  of  fe¬ 
male  excellence  ought  implicitly  to  be  admitted  ;  for  if  his 
general  thoughts  on  women  were  fuch  as  he  exhibits,  a  very 
little  fenfe  in  a  Lady  would  enrapture,  and  a  very  little 
virtue  would  aftonifh  him.  Stella’s  fuprernacy,  therefore, 
was  perhaps  only  local ;  fhe  was  great,  becaufe  her  affociates 
were  little. 

In’fome  Remarks  lately  publifhed  on  the  Life  of  Swift, 
his  marriage  is  mentioned  as  fabulous,  or  doubtful  ;  but, 
alas  !  poor  Stella,  as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  related  her  me¬ 
lancholy  ftory  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her  as  a 
clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death  ;  and  Delany  mentions 
it  not  with  doubt,  but  only  with  regret.  Swift  never  men¬ 
tioned  her  without  a  figh.  The  reft  of  his  life  was  fpent  in 
Ireland,  in  a  country  to  which  not  even  power  almoft  def- 
potic,  nor  flattery  almoft  idolatrous,  could  reconcile  him. 
He  fometimes  wifhed  to  vifit  England,  but  always  found 
fome  reafon  to  delay.  He  tells  Pope,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
that  he  hopes  once  more  to  fee  him  ;  “  but  if  not,”  fays  he, 
**  we  mult  part,  as  all  human  beings  have  parted.” 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence  was  contract - 
ed*  and  his  feverity  exafperated  ;  he  drove  his  acquaintance 
from  his  table,  and  wondered  why  he  was  deferted.  But 
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he  continued  his  attention  to  the  public,  and  wrote  from 
time  to  time  fuch  directions,  admonitions,  or  cenfures,  as 
the  exigency  of  affairs,  in  his  opinion,  made  proper  ;  and 
nothing  fell  from  his  pen  in  vain. 

In  a  fiiort  poem  on  the  Prefbyterians,  whom  he  always 
regarded  with  deteftation,  he  bellowed  one  ftricture  upon 
Bette! worth, -a  lawyer  eminent  for  his  infolence  to  the  cler¬ 
gy,  which,  from  a  very  confiderable  reputation,  brought 
him  into  immediate  and  univerfal  Contempt.  Bettefworth, 
enraged  at  his  difgrace  and  lofs,  went  to  Sv.  :rt,  and  de¬ 
manded  whether  he  was  the  author  of  that  poem?  “Mr. 
«  Bettefworth,”  anfwered  he,  “  I  was  in  my  youth  ac- 
‘c  quainted  with  great  lawyers,  who  knowing  my  difpofiti- 
“  on  to  fatire,  advifed  me,  that  if  any  fcoundrel  or  block- 
«  head  whom  I  had  lampooned  fliould  alk,  ‘  Are  you  the 
“  author  of  this  paper  ?’  I  fhouid  tell  him  that  I  was  not 
«  the  author ;  and  therefore  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Bettefworth, 
<(  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  thefe  lines.” 

Bettefworth  was  fo  littie  fatisfied  with  this  account,  that 
he  publickly  profefled  his  refolution  of  a  violent  and  corpo¬ 
ral  revenge  •,  but  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  diftridt 
embodied  themfelves  in  the  Dean’s  defence.  Bettefworth 
declared  in  Parliament,  that  Swift  had  deprived  him  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Swift  was  popular  a  while  by  another  mode  of  benefi¬ 
cence.  He  fet  afide  fome  hundreds  to  be  lent  in  fmall  fums 
to  the  poor,  from  five  fhillings,  I  think,  to  five  pounds.  He 
took  no  intereft,  and  only  required  that,  at  repayment,  a 
fmall  fee  fhouid  be  given  to  the  accomptant :  but  he  requir¬ 
ed  that  the  day  of  promifed  payment  fliould  be  exactly  kept. 
A  fevere  and  punctilious  temper  is  ill-qualified  for  tranfadti- 
ens  with  the  poor  ;  the  day  was  often  broken,  and  the  loan 
was  not  repaid.  This  might  have  been  eafily  forefeen  ;  but 
for  this  Swift  had  made  no  provifion  of  patience  or  pity. 
Pie  ordered  his  debtors  to  be  lued,  A  fevere  creditor  has 
no  popular  character  what  then  was  likely  to  be  faid  of 
him  who  employs  the  catchpoll  under  the  appearance  of 
charity  ?  The  clamour  againit  him  was  loud,  and  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  populous  outrageous ;  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  drop  his  fcheme,  and  own  the  folly  of  expecting 
punctuality  from  the  poor*. 

*  This  account  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  with 
great  warmth  afferts,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  there  was 
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His  afperity  continually  increafing,  condemned  him  to 
folitude ;  and  his  refentment  of  folitude  fharpened  his  af¬ 
perity.  He  was  not,  however,  totally  deferted  ;  fome  men 
of  learning,  and  fome  women  of  elegance,  often  vifited 
him  ;  and  he  wrote  from  time  to  time  either  verfe  orprofe; 
of  his  verfes  he  willingly  gave  copies,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  felt  no  difcontent  when  he  faw  them  printed.  His 
favourite  maxim  was,  “  Vive  la  bagatelle he  thought 
trifles  a  neceflary  part  of  life,  and  perhaps  found  them  ne- 
ceflary  to  himfelf.  It  feems  impoffible  to  him  to  be  idle, 
and  his  diforders  made  it  difficult  or  dangerous  to  be  long 
ferioufly  ftudious,  or  laborioufly  diligent.  The  love  of  eafe 
is  always  gaining  upon  age,  and  he  had  one  temptation  to 
petty  amufements  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  whatever  he  did,  he 
was  fure  to  hear  applauded  •,  and  fuch  was  his  predominance 
over  all  that  approached,  that  all  their  applaufes  were  pro¬ 
bably  fincere.  He  that  is  much  flattered  foon  learns  to 
flatter  himfelf :  we  are  commonly  taught  our  duty  by  fear 
or  fhame,  and  how  can  they  a£b  upon  the  man  who  hears 
nothing  but  his  own  praifes  ? 

As  his  years  increafed,  his  fits  of  giddinefs  and  deafnefs 
grew  more  frequent,  and  his  deafnefs  made  converfation 
difficult:  they  grew  likewife  more  fevere,  till,  in  1736,  as 
he  was  writing  a  poem  called  “  The  Legion  Club,”  he  was 
feized  with  a  fit  fo  painful,  and  fo  long  continued,  that  he 
never  after  thought  it  proper  to  attempt  any  work  of  thought 
or  labour. 

He  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was  therefore 
no  liberal  entertainer  ;  but  was  lefs  frugal  of  his  wine  than 
of  his  meat.  When  his  friends  of  either  fex  came  to  him, 
in  expectation  of  a  dinner,  his  cuftom  was  to  give  every 
one  a  {hiking,  that  they  might  pleafe  themfelves  with  their 
provifion.  At  laft  his  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  his 
kindnefs  ;  he  would  refufe  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland 
no  man  vifits  where  he  cannot  drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  converfation,  and  defifted  from 
ftudy,  he  had  neither  bufinefs  nor  amufement ;  for,  having 
by  fome  ridiculous  refolution,  or  mad  vow,  determined 
never  to  wear  fpeCtacles,  he  could  make  little  ufe  of  books 
in  his  latter  years  :  his  ideas  therefore,  being  neither  renc- 


not  one  fyllable  of  truth  in  this  whole  account  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  See  Life  of  Swift,  p.  457.  R. 
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vated  by  difcourfe,  nor  increafed  by  reading,  wore  gradu¬ 
ally  away,  and  left  his  mind  vacant  to  the  vexations  of  the 
hour,  till  at  laft  his  anger  was  heightened  into  madnefs. 

He  however  permitted  one  book  to  be  publilhed,  which 
had  been  the  production  of  former  years  ■,  “Polite  Conver¬ 
ts  fation,”  which  appeared  in  1738.  The  “  Directions  for 
“  Servants”  was  printed  foon  after  his  death.  Thefe  two 
performance^  fhew  a  mind  inceflantly  attentive,  and,  when 
it  was  not  employed  upon  great  things,  bufy  with  minute 
occurrences.  It  is  apparent  that  he  mud  have  had  the  habit 
of  noting  whatever  he  obferved  j  for  fuch  a  number  of  par¬ 
ticulars  could  never  have  been  afiembled  by  the  power  of 
recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental  powers  declined 
till  (1741)  it  was  found  neceffary  that  legal  guardians  fhould 
be  appointed  of  his  perfon  and  fortune.  He  now  loft  dif- 
tir.fition.  Plis  madnefs  was  compounded  of  rage  and  fatui¬ 
ty.  The  laft  face  that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs.  White¬ 
way  ;  and  her  he  ceafed  to  know  in  a  little  time.  His  meat 
was  brought  him  cut  into  mouthfuls  ,  but  he  would  never 
touch  it  while  the  fervant  ftaid,  and  at  laft,  after  it  had  flood 
perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat  it  walking ;  for  he  continued 
his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet  ten  hours  a  day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  inflammation  in  his  left  eye, 
which  fwelled  it  to  the  fize  of  an  egg,  with  boils  in  other 
parts ;  he  was  kept  long  waking  with  the  pain,  and  was 
not  eafily  reftrained  by  five  attendants  from  tearing  out  his 
eye. 

The  tumour  at  laft  fubfided  ;  and  a  fhort  interval  of  rea- 
fon  enfuing,  in  which  he  knew  his  phyfician  and  his  fami¬ 
ly,  gave  hopes  of  his  recovery  ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  funk 
into  lethargic  ftupidity,  motionlefs,  heedlefs,  and  fpeechlefs. 
But  it  is  faid,  that,  after  a  year  of  total  filence,  when  his 
houfe-keeper,  on  the  30th  of  November,  told  him  that  the 
ufual  bonfires  and  illuminations  were  preparing  to  celebrate 
his  birth-day,  he  anfwered,  “  It  is  all  folly ;  they  had  bet- 
“  ter  let  it  alone.” 

It  is  remembered,  that  he  afterwards  fpoke  now  and  then, 
or  gave  feme  intimation  of  a  meaning  •,  but  at  laft  funk 
into  a  perfect  filence,  which  continued  till  about  the  end  of 
OCtober,  1744,  when,  in  his  feventy-eight  year,  he  expired 
without  a  ftruggle. 
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WHEN  Swift  is  confidered  as  an  author,  it  is  juft  to 
eftimate  his  powers  by  their  effedls.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  he  turned  the  llream  of  popularity  againft  the  Whigs, 
and  mull  be  confelfed  to  have  dictated  for  a  time  the  politi¬ 
cal  opinions  of  the  Englifh  nation.  In  the  fucceeding  reign 
he  delivered  Ireland  from  plunder  and  oppreffion  ;  and  fhew 
ed  that  wit,  confederated  with  truth,  had  fuch  force  as 
authority  was  unable  to  refill.  He  faid  truly  of  himfelf, 
that  Ireland  “  wras  his  debtor.”  It  was  from  the  time  when 
he  firll  began  to  patronize  the  Irifh,  that  they  may  date  their 
riches  and  profperity.  He  taught  them  firll  to  know  their 
own  interel't,  their  weight,  and  their  llrength,  and  gave 
them  fpirit  to  alfert  that  equality  wdth  their  fellow-fubjedls 
to  which  they  have  ever  fince  been  making  vigorous  ad¬ 
vances,  and  to  claim  thofe  rights  which  they  have  at  lafi. 
ellablilhed.  Nor  can  they  be  charged  with  ingratitude  to 
their  benefactor ;  for  they  reverenced  him  as  a  guardian, 
and  obeyed  him  as  a  didlator. 

In  his  works,  he  has  given  very  different  fpecimens  both 
of  fentiments  and  exprelfion.  His  “  Tale  of  a  Tub”  has 
little  refemblance  to  his  other  pieces.  It  exhibits  a  vehe¬ 
mence  and  rapidity  of  mind,  a  copioufnefs  of  images,  and 
vivacity  of  diflion,  fuch  as  he  afterwards  never  polfelfed, 
or  never  exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  fo  diltindt  and  peculiar, 
that  it  mull  be  confidered  by  itfelf ;  what  is  true  of  that,  is 
not  true  of  any  thing  elfe  which  he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenour  of  eafy 
language,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows.  His  delight 
was  in  fimplicity.  That  he  has  in  his  works  no  metaphor, 
as  has  been  faid,  is  not  true ;  but  his  few  metaphors  feem 
to  be  received  rather  by  necefiity  than  choice.  He  Itudiecl 
purity  ;  and  though  perhaps  all  his  ftridlures  are  not  ex- 
•a£l,  yet  it  is  not  often  that  folecifms  can  be  found  ;  and 
whoever  depends  on  his  authority  may  generally  conclude 
himfelf  fafe.  His  fentences  are  never  too  much  dilated  or 
contracted ;  and  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  find  any  embarralf- 
ment  in  the  complication  of  his  claufes,  any  inconfequence 
in  his  connections,  or  abruptnefs  in  his  tranfitions. 

His  fly le  was  wrell  fuited  to  his  thoughts,  which  are  never 
fubtilifed  by  nice  difquifitions,  decorated  by  fparkling  con¬ 
ceits,  elevated  by  ambitious  fentences,  or  variegated  by  far- 
fought  learning.  He  pays  no  court  to  the  pafhons  ;  he  ex¬ 
cites  neither  furprife  nor  admiration  ;  he  always  underltands 
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Mrnfelf  5  and  his  readers  always  underhand  him  :  the  peril- 
fer  Gf  Swift  wants  little  previous  knowledge  ;  it  wdll  be  fuf- 
ficient  that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and  com¬ 
mon  things  ;  he  is  neither  required  to  mount  elevations, 
nor  to  explore  profundities ;  his  paflage  is  always  on  a 
level,  along  folid  ground,  without  afperities,  without  ob- 
ftruftion. 

This  eafy  and  fafe  conveyance  of  meaning  it  was  Swift’s 
defire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained  he  deferves  praife. 
For  purpofes  merely  didadtic,  when  fomething  is  to  be  told 
that  was  net  known  before,  it  is  the  beft  mode  ;  but  againft 
that  inattention  by  which  known  truths  are  buffered  to  lie 
neglefted,  it  makes  no  provifion  •,  it  inftrufits,  but  does  not 
perfuade. 

By  his  political  education  he  "was  affociated  with  the 
Whigs  ;  but  he  deferted  them  when  they  deferted  their 
principles,  yet  without  running  into  the  contrary  extreme  •, 
he  continued  throughout  his  life  to  retain  the  difpofition 
which  he  affigns  to  the  “  Church-of- England  Man,”  of 
thinking  commonly  with  the  Whigs  of  the  State,  and  with 
the  Tories  of  the  Church. 

Fie  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous  5  he  defired  the 
profperity,  and  maintained  the  honour,  of  the  Clergy  ;  of 
the  Difienters  he  did  not  wifh  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but 
he  oppofed  their  encroachments. 

To  his  duty  as  Dean  he  was  very  attentive.  He  managed 
the  revenues  of  his  church,  with  exa<T  ceconomy  •,  and  it 
is  faid  by  Delany,  that  more  money  was,  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  laid  cut  in  repairs,  than  had  ever  been  in  the  fame 
time  fince  its  fir  ft  erection.  Of  his  choir  he  was  eminent¬ 
ly  careful  5  and,  though  he  neither  loved  nor  underftood 
rnufic,  took  care  that  all  the  fingers  were  well  qualified,  ad¬ 
mitting  none  without  the  teftimony  of  fkilful  judges. 

In  his  church  he  reftored  the  praftice  of  weekly  commu¬ 
nion,  and  diftributed  the  facramental  elements  in  the  moft 
folemn  and  devout  manner  with  his  own  hand.  He  came 
to  church  every  morning,  preached  commonly  in  his  turn, 
and  attended  the  evening  anthem,  that  it  might  not  be  ne¬ 
gligently  performed. 

He  read  the  fervice  “  rather  with  a  ftrong  nervous  voice, 
££  than  in  a  graceful  manner  ;  his  voice  was  (harp  andhigh- 
<c  toned,  rather  than  harmonious.” 

He  entered  upon  the  clercial  ftate  with^hope  to  excel  in 
preaching  ;  but  complained,  that,  from  the  time  of  his  po¬ 
litical 
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Iltical  controverfies,  “  he  could  only  preach  pamphlets.’ 
This  cenfure  of  hirnfelf,  if  judgment  be  made  from  thofe 
fermons  which  have  been  printed,  was  unreafonably  fe- 
vere. 

The  fufpicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded  in  a  great 
m  afure  from  his  dread  of  hypocrify  ;  inftead  of  wifhing  to 
feem  better,  he  delighted  in  feeming  worfe  than  he  was. 
Fie  went  in  London  to  early  prayers,  left  he  fhould  be  feen 
at  church ;  he  read  prayers  to  his  fervants  every  morning 
with  luch  dexterous  fecrecy,  that  Dr.  Delany  was  lix  months 
in  his  houfe  before  he  knew  it.  He  was  not  only  careful  to 
hide  the  good  which  he  did,  but  willingly  incurred  the  fuf- 
picion  of  evil  which  he  did  not.  He  forgot  what  hirnfelf 
'  had  formerly  aflerted,  that  hypocrify  is  lefs  mifchievous 
than  open  impiety.  Dr.  Delany,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his 
honour,  has  juftly  condemned  this  part  of  his  charadler. 

The  perfon  of  Swift  had  not  many  recommendations. 
He  had  a  kind  of  muddy  complexion,  which,  though  he 
wafhed  hirnfelf  with  oriental  fcrupulofity,  did  not  look  clear. 
He  had  a  countenance  four  and  fevere,  which  he  feldom 
foftened  by  any  appearance  of  gaiety.  He  ftubbornly  re¬ 
filled  any  tendency  to  laughter. 

To  his  domefcics  he  was  naturally  rough  ;  and  a  man  of 
a  rigorous  temper,  with  that  vigilance  of  minute  attention 
which  his  works  difcover,  mull  have  been  a  mailer  that  few 
could  bear.  That  he  was  difpofed  to  do  his  fervants  good, 
on  important  occafions,  is  no  great  mitigation.;  benefacti¬ 
on  can  be  but  rare,  and  tyrannic  peeviftmefs  is  perpetual. 
He  did  not  fpare  the  fervants  of  others.  Once,  when  he 
dined  alone  with  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  he  faid  of  one  that 
waited  in  the  room,  “  That  man  has,  fmce  we  fat  to  the 
“  table,  committed  fifteen  faults.”  What  the  faults  were. 
Lord  Orrery,  from  whom  I  heard  the  ftory,  had  not  been 
attentive  enough  to  difcover.  My  number  may  perhaps  not 
be  exaCl. 

In  his  oeconomy  he  pradlifed  a  peculiar  and  offenfive  par- 
fimony,  without  difguife  or  apology.  The  praflice  of  hav¬ 
ing  being  once  necelfary,  became  habitual,  and  grew  firft 
ridiculous,  and  at  laft  deteftable.  But  his  avarice,  though 
it  might  exclude  pleafure,  was  never  fuffered  to  encroach 
upon  his  virtue.  He  was  frugal  by  inclination,  but  liberal 
by  principle ;  and  if  the  purpofe  to  which  he  deftined  his 
little  accumulations  be  remembered,  with  his  diftribution  of 
occafional  charity,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  he  only  liked 
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one  mode  cf  expence  better  than  another,  and  faved  merely 
that  he  might  have  fomething  to  give.  He  did  not  grow  rich 
by  injuring  his  fuccelTors,  but  left  both  Laracor  and  the 
Deanery  more  valuable  than  he  found  them. — With  all  this 
talk  of  his  covetoufnefs  and  generofity,  it  fhould  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  he  was  never  rich.  The  revenue  of  his  Deanery 
was  not  much  more  than  feven  hundred  a  year. 

His  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  tendernefs  or  civility; 
he  relieved  without  pity,  and  affifted  without  kindnefs  ;  fo 
that  thofe  who  were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love  him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himfelf  to  give  but  one  piece  at  a  time,  _ 
and  therefore  always  ftored  his  pocket  with  coins  of  differ¬ 
ent  value. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  feemed  willing  to  do  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  without  fufhciently  confidering  that 
Angularity,  as  it  implies  a  contempt  of  the  general  prac¬ 
tice,  is  a  kind  of  defiance  which  juftly  provokes  the  hofti- 
lity  of  ridicule  ;  he,  therefore,  who  indulges  peculiar  ha¬ 
bits,  is  worfe  than  others,  if  he  be  not  better. 

Of  his  humour,  a  ftory  told  by  Pope  *  may  afford  a  fpe- 
cimen. 

“  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  way,  that  is  miftaken,  by 
«  ftrangers,  for  ill-nature. — ’Tis  fo  odd,  that  there’s  no 
<£  defcribing  it  but  by  faffs.  I’ll  tell  you  one  that  firff 
“  comes  into  my  head.  One  evening,  Gay  and  I  went  to 
«  fee  him  :  you  know  how  intimately  we  were  all  acquaint¬ 
ed  ed.  On  our  coming  in,  ‘  Heyday,  gentlemen,  (fays  the 
<:  Dofror)  what’s  the  meaning  of  this  vifit  ?  How  came 
tt  you  to  leave  the  great  Lords,  that  you  are  fo  fond  ot,  to 
“  come  hither  to  fee  a  poor  Dean  !’ — ‘  Becaufe  we  would 
it  rather  fee  you  than  any  of  them.’ — {  Ay,  any  one  that 
<t  did  not  know  fo  well  as  I  do  might  believe  you.  But  ffince 
<c  you  are  come,T  muff  get  fome  fupper  foryou,Ifuppofe.’ — 
«  ‘  No,  Doffor,  we  have  lupped  already.’ — ‘Supped  already ! 

“  that’s  impofiible  !  why,  ’tis  not  eight  o’clock  yet. — That’s 
«  very  firange  ;  but,  if  you  had  not  fupped,  I  muff  have 
c<  got  fomething  for  you.— -Let  me  fee,  what  fhould  I  have 
»<  had  ?  A  couple  of  lobfters  ;  ay,  that  would  have  done 
tt  very  veil;  two  (hillings — tarts,  a  drilling  :  but  you  will 
«  drink  a  glafs  of  wine  with  me,  though  you  fupped  fo 
«  much  before  your  ufual  time  only  to  fpare  my  pocket  ?’ — • 
e{  ‘  No,  we  had  rather  talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you.’ 
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“  — ‘  But  if  you  had  fupped  with  me,  as  in  all  reafon 
«  you  ought  to  have  done,  you  mufl  then  have  drunk 
“  with  me. — A  bottle  of  wine,  two  {hillings — two  and 
ff  two  is  four,  and  one  is  five:  juft  two-and-fix-pence 
“  a-piece.  There,  Pope,  there’s  half  a  crown  for  you, 

“  and  there’s  another  for  you,  Sir ;  for  I  won’t  fave  any  * 
“  thing  by  you,  I  am  determined.’ — This  was  all  faid  and 
“  done  with  his  ufual  ferioufnefs  on  fuch  occafions  ;  and, 

«  in  fpite  of  every  thing  we  could  fay  to  the  contrary,  he 
st  actually  obliged  us  to  take  the  money.” 

In  the  intercourfe  of  familiar  life,  he  indulged  his  difpo- 
fition  to  petulance  and  farcafm,  and  thought  himfeif  injur¬ 
ed  if  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  raillery,  the  freedom  of  his 
cenfures,  or  the  petulance  of  his  frolics,  was  refented  or 
repreffed.  He  predominated  over  his  companions  with  very 
high  afcendency,  and  probably  would  bear  none  over  whom 
he  could  not  predominate.  To  give  him  advice  was,  in 
the  ftyle  of  his  friend  Delany,  ce  to  venture  to  fpeak  to  him.” 
This  cuftomary  fuperiority  foon  grew  too  delicate  for  truth; 
and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetration,  allowed  himfeif  to  be 
delighted  with  low  flattery. 

On  all  common  occafions,  he  habitually  affefts  a  ftyle 
of  arrogance,  and  dictates  rather  than  perfuades.  This 
authoritative  and  magifterial  language  he  expected  to  be 
received  as  his  peculiar  mode  of  jocularity  :  but  he  appa¬ 
rently  flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an  aflumed  imperiouf- 
nefs,  in  which  he  was  ironical  only  to  the  refentful,  and  to 
the  fubmiffive  fufficiently  ferious. 

He  told  ftories  with  great  felicity,  and  delighted  in  doing 
what  he  knew  himfeif  to  do  well ;  he  was  therefore  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  refpedtful  filence  of  a  Heady  liftener,  and  told 
the  fame  tales  too  often. 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of  talking  alone  ; 
for  it  was  his  rule,  when  he  had  fpoken  a  minute,  to  give 
room  by  a  paufe  for  any  other  fpeaker.  Of  time,  on  all 
occafions,  he  was  an  exadt  computer,  and  knew  the  minutes 
required  to  every  common  operation. 

It  may  be  juftly  fuppofed  that  there  was  in  his  conver- 
fation,  what  appears  fo  frequently  in  his  Letters,  an  affecta¬ 
tion  of  familiarity  with  the  Great,  an  ambition  ot  momen¬ 
tary  equality  fought  and  enjoyed  by  the  negledt  of  thofe  ce¬ 
remonies  which  cuftom  has  eftabliflied  as  the  barriers  be¬ 
tween  one  order  of  fociety  and  another.  This  tranfgrelfion 
of  regularity  was  bv  himfeif  and  his  admirers  termed  great- 
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nefs  of  foul.  But  a  great  mind  difdains  to  hold  any  thing 
by  courtefy,  and  therefore  never  ufurps  what  a  lawful  claim¬ 
ant  may  take  away.  He  that  encroaches  on  another’s 
dignity,  puts  himfelf  in  his  power  ;  he  is  either  repelled 
with  helplefs  indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and  con- 
defcenfion. 

Of  Swift’s  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his  Letters  can 
be  fuppofed  to  afford  any  evidence,  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
either  loved  or  envied.  He  feems  to  have  wafted  life  in 
difcontent,  by  the  rage  of  neglected  pride,  and  the  lan- 
guifhment  of  unfatisfied  defire.  He  is  querulous  and  fafti- 
dious,  arrogant  and  malignant ;  he  fcarcely  fpeaks  of  him¬ 
felf  but  with  indignant  lamentations,  or  of  others  but  with 
infolent  fuperiority  when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angry  con¬ 
tempt  when  he  is  gloomy.  From  the  Letters  that  pafs  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Pope  it  might  be  inferred  that  they,  with 
Arbuthnot  and  Gay,  had  engrofled  all  the  underftanding 
and  virtue  of  mankind  •,  that  their  merits  filled  the  world  ; 
or  that  there  was  no  hope  of  more.  They  fhew  the  age 
involved  in  darknefs,  and  fhade  the  piclure  with  fullen  emu¬ 
lation. 

When  the  Queen’s  death  drove  him  into  Ireland,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  regret  for  a  time  the  interception  of  his 
views,  the  extimftion  of  his  hopes,  and  his  ejection  from 
gay  fcenes,  important  employment,  and  fplendid  friend- 
fliips ;  but  when  time  had  enabled  reafon  to  prevail  over 
vexation,  the  complaints,  which  at  firft  were  natural,  be¬ 
came  ridiculous  becaufe  they  were  ufelefs.  But  querulouf- 
nefs  was  now  grown  habitual,  and  he  cried  out  when  he 
probably  had  ceafed  to  feel.  Plis  reiterated  wailings  per- 
fuaded  Bolingbroke  that  he  was  really  willing  to  quit  his 
deanery  for  an  Englifh  parifli  ;  and  Bolingbroke  procured 
an  exchange,  which  was  rejected  ■,  and  Swift  ftill  retained 
the  pleafure  of  complaining. 

The  greateft  difficulty  that  occurs,  in  analyfing  his  cha¬ 
racter,  is  to  difeover  by  what  depravity  of  intellect  he  took 
delight  in  revolving  ideas,  from  which  almoft  every  other 
mind  fhrinks  with  difguft.  The  ideas  of  pleafure,  even 
when  criminal,  may  folicit  the  imagination ;  but  what  has 
difeafe,  deformity,  and  filth,  upon  which  the  thoughts  can 
be  allured  to  dwell  ?  Delany  is  willing  to  think  that  Swift’s 
mind  was  not  much  tainted  with  this  grofs  corruption  be¬ 
fore  his  long  vifit  to  Pope.  He  does  not  confider  how  he 
degrades  his  hero,  by  making  him  at  fifty-nine  the  pupil  of 
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turpitude,  and  liable  to  the  malignant  influence  of  an  af- 
cendant  mind.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Gulliver  had  defcrib- 
ed  his  Yahoos  before  the  vifit ;  and  he  that  had  formed  thofe  - 
images  had  nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

I  have  here  given  the  character  of  Swift  as  he  exhibits 
himfelf  to  my  perception  ;  but  now  let  another  be  heard 
who  knew  him  better.  Dr.  Delany,  after  long  acquaint¬ 
ance,  defcribes  him  to  Lord  Orrery  in  thefe  terms  : 

“  My  Lord,  when  you  confider  Swift’s  lingular,  peculiar, 

“  and  molt  variegated  vein  of  wit,  always  rightly  intended 
“  (although  not  always  fo  rightly  direfted),  delightful  in 
“  many  inftances,  and  falutary  even  where  it  is  moll  often- 
“  five  ;  when  you  confider  his  ft  rich  truth,  his  fortitude  in 
“  refilling  oppreffion  and  arbitrary  power ;  his  fidelity  in 
“  friendfhip,  his  fincere  love  and  zeal  for  religion,  his  up- 
“  rightnefs  in  making  right  refolutions,  and  his  fteadinefs 
“  in  adhering  to  them  ;  his  care  of  his  church,  its  choir, 

“  its  oeconomy,  and  its  income  ;  his  attention  to  all  thofe 
“  that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to  their  amend- 
“  ment  in  pronunciation  and  ftvle  ;  as  alfo  his  remarkable 
“  attention  to  the  intereft  of  his  fucceflors,  preferably  to 
“  his  own  prefent  emoluments  ;  his  invincible  patriotifm, 

“  even  to  a  country  which  he  did  not  love  ;  his  very  vari- 
“  ous,  well-deviled,  well-judged,  and  extenfive  charities, 

“  throughout  his  life,  and  his  whole  fortune  (to  fay  nothing 
“  of  his  wife’s)  conveyed  to  the  fame  Chriftian  purpofes  at 
“  his  death,  charities,  from  which  he  could  enjoy  no  ho- 
“  nour,  advantage,  or  fatisfadlion  of  any  kind  in  this 
“  world;  when  you  confider  his  ironical  and  humorous,  as 
“  well  as  his  ferious  fchemes,  for  the  promotion  of  true  re- 
“  ligion  and  virtue,  his  fuccefs  in  foliciting  for  the  Firft 
“  Fruits  and  Twentieths,  to  the  unfpeakable  benefit  of  the 
“  Eftablifhed  Church  of  Ireland  ;  and  his  felicity  (to  rate 
“  it  no  higher)  in  giving  occafion  to  the  building  of  fifty 
“  new  churches  in  London  : 

“  All  this  confidered,  the  characler  of  his  life  will  ap- 
“  pear  like  that  of  his  writings;  they  will  both  bear  to  be 
“  re-confidered  and  re-examined  with  the  utmoil  attention, 

“  and  always  difeover  new  beauties  and  excellencies  upon 
“  every  examination. 

“  They  will  bear  to  be  confidered  as  the  fun,  in  which 
“  the  brightnefs  will  hide  the  blemifhes  ;  and  whenever 
“  petulant  ignorance,  pride,  malignity,  or  envy,  interpofes 
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“  to  cloud  or  fully  his  fame,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  pro- 
4<  nounce,  that  the  eclipfe  will  not  lad  long. 

tc  To  conclude — No  man  ever  deferved  better  of  his 
<e  country,  than  Swift  did  of  his  ;  a  fteady,  perfevering, 
“  inflexible  friend  ;  a  wife,  a  watchful,  and  a  faithful  coun- 
“  fellor,  under  many  fevere  trials  and  bitter  perfections, 
<c  to  the  manifeft  hazard  both  of  his  liberty  and  fortune. 

<(  He  lived  a  blefling,  he  died  a  benefactor,  and  his  name 
will  ever  live  an  honour  to  Ireland.” 


IN  the  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Swift  there  is  not  much 
upon  which  the  critic  can  exercife  his  powers.  They  are 
often  humorous,  almoft  always  light,  and  have  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  recommend  fuch  compofitions,  eafmefs  and  gaie¬ 
ty.  They  are,  for  the  molt  part,  what  their  author  intend¬ 
ed.  The  diftion  is  correCt,  the  numbers  are  fmooth,  and 
the  rhymes  exacl.  There  feldom  occurs  a  hard-laboured 
expreffion,  or  a  redundant  epithet ;  all  his  verfes  exemplify 
his  own  definition  of  a  good  ftyle,  they  confilt  of  “  proper 
“  words  in  proper  places.” 

To  divide  this  collection  into  clafles,  and  {hew  how  fome 
pieces  are  grofs,  and  fome  are  trifling,  would  be  to  tell  tha 
reader  what  he  knows  already,  and  to  find  faults  of  which 
the  author  could  not  be  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  not 
often  to  his  judgment,  but  his  humour. 

It  was  faid,  in  a  Preface  to  one  of  the  Irifh  editions,  that 
Swift  had  never  been  known  to  take  a  Angle  thought  from 
any  writer,  ancient  or  modern.  This  is  not  literally  true  j 
but  perhaps  no  writer  can  eafily  be  found  that  has  borrowed 
fo  little,  or  that  in  all  his  excellencies  and  all  his  defeCts  has 
fo  well  maintained  his  claim  to  be  confidered  as  original. 
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w  ILLIAM  BROOME  was  born  in  Chefhire,  as  is 
faid,  of  very  mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  or 
the  firfi:  part  of  his  life,  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain  any 
intelligence.  He  was  educated  upon  the  foundation  at 
Eton,  and  was  captain  of  the  fchool  a  whole  year,  without 
any  vacancy,  by  which  he  might  have  obtained  a  fcholardhip 
at  King’s  College.  Being  by  this  delay,  fuch  as  is  faid  to 
have  happened  very  rarely,  fuperannuated,  he  was  fent  to 
St.  John’s  College  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  where 
he  obtained  a  fmall  exhibition. 

At  his  college  he  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  fame  cham¬ 
ber  with  the  well-known  Ford,  by  whom  I  have  formerly 
heard  him  defcribed  as  a  contracted  fcholar  and  a  mere 
verfifier,  unacquainted  with  life,  and  unlkilful  in  converfa- 
tion.  His  addiction  to  metre  was  then  fuch,  that  his  compa¬ 
nions  familiarly  called  him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  mingling  with  mankind,  he  cleared  himfelf,  as  Ford 
likewife- owned,  from  great  part  of  his  fcholaftic  ruft. 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  tranflator  of  the 
“  Iliads”  into  profe,  in  conjunction  with  Ozell  and  Oldif- 
worth.  How  their  feveral  parts  were  diftributed  is  not 
known.  This  is  the  tranflation  of  which  Ozell  boafted  as 
fuperior,  in  'Poland’s  opinion,  to  that  of  Pope  :  it  has  long 
fince  vanifhed,  and  is  now  in  no  danger  from  the  critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then  vifiting 
Sir  John  Cotton  at  Madingley  near  C  mbridge,  and  gained 
fo  much  of  his  efteem,  that  he  was  employed,  I  believe,  to 
make  extracts  from  Euftathius  for  the  notes  to  the  tranfla¬ 
tion  of  the  <{  Iliad  j”  and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry  pub- 
lifhed  by  Lintot,  commonly  called  “  Pope’s  Mifcellanies,” 
many  of  his  early  pieces  were  inferted- 
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Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  ye  more  clofely  conne&ed. 
When  the  fuccefs  of  the  “  Iliad”  gave  encouragement  to  a 
verfion  of  the  “  Odyffey,”  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called1 
Fenton  and  Broome  to  his  affiftance ;  and  taking  only  half 
the  work  upon  himfelf,  divided  the  other  half  between  his 
partners,  giving  four  books  to  Fenton,  and  eight  to  Broome. 
Fenton’s  books  I  have  enumerated  in  his  Life  ;  to  the  lot  of 
Broome  fell  the  fecond,  fixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
fixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third,  together  with  the 
burthen  of  writing  all  the  notes. 

As  this  tranflation  is  a  very  important  event  in  poetical 
hiftory,  the  reader  has  a  right  to  know  upon  what  grounds 
I  eftablifh  my  narration.  That  the  verfion  w:.s  not  wholly 
Pope’s,  was  always  known  ;  he  had  mentioned  the  affiftance 
of  two  friends  in  his  propofals,  and  at  the  end  of  the  work 
fome  account  is  given  by  Broome  of  their  different  parts, 
which  however  mentions  only  five  books  as  written  by  the 
coadjutors  ;  the  fourth  and  twentieth  by  Fenton  ;  the  fixth, 
the  eleventh,  and  eighteenth,  by  himfelf ;  though  Pope,  in 
an  advertifement  prefixed  afterwards  to  a  new  volume  of 
his  works,  claimed  only  twelve.  A  natural  curiofity,  after 
the  real  conduct  of  fo  great  an  undertaking,  incited  me 
once  to  enquire  of  Dr.  Warburton,  who  told  me,  in  his 
warm  language,  that  he  thought  the  relation  given  in  the 
note  “  a  lie  but  that  he  was  not  able  to  afcertain  the 
feveral  {hares.  The  intelligence  which  Dr.  Warburton 
could  not  afford  me,  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Langton,  to 
whom  Mr.  Spence  had  imparted  it. 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchafed  this  affiftance  was 
three  hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton,  and  five  hundred  to 
Broome,  with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends, 
which  amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The  payment 
made  to  Fenton  I  know  not  but  by  hearfay;  Broome’s  is 
very  diftinttly  told  by  Pope,  in  the  notes  to  the  Dunciad. 

It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope’s  own  eftimate, 
Broome  was  unkindly  treated.  If  frur  books  could  merit 
three  hundred  pounds,  eight  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent 
at  leaft  to  four,  had  certainly  a  right  to  more  than  fix. 

Broome  probably  confidered  himfelf  as  injured,  and  there 
was  for  forne  time  more  than  coldnefs  between  him  and  his 
employer.  Fie  always  fpoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover 
of  money,  and  Pope  purfued  him  with  avowed  hoftility ; 
for  he  not  only  named  him  difrefpeftfully  in  the  “  Dun- 
“  ciad,”  but  quoted  him  more  thauonce  in  the  “  Bathos,” 
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as  a  proficient  in  the  “  Art  of  Sinking  and  in  his  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  diftinguifhed  for  the 
profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  «  the  Parrots  who 
“  repeat  another’s  words  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  odd  tune  as  makes 
“  them  feem  their  own.”  I  have  been  told  that  they  were 
afterwards  reconciled ;  but  I  am  afraid  their  peace  was 
without  friendfhip. 

He  afterwards  publifhed  a  Mifcellany  of  Poems,  which 
is  inferted,  with  corrections,  in  the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rofe  to  a  very  high  dignity  in  the  Church.  He 
was  fome  time  reftor  of  Sturfton  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
married  a  wealthy  widow  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  King 
vifited  Cambridge  (1728),  became  DoCtor  of  Laws.  He 
was  (1733)  prefented  by  the  Crown  to  the  redtery  of  Pul- 
ham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  ?n 
Suffolk,  given  him  by  the  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he 
was  chaplain,  and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suf¬ 
folk  ;  he  then  refignedPulham,  and  retained  the  other  two. 

Towards  the  clofeof  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical,  and 
amufed  himfelf  with  tranflating  Odes  of  Anacreon,  which 
he  publifhed  in  the  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  under  the 
name  of  Chefter. 

He  died  at  Bath,  November  16,  1745,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Abbey  Church. 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  faid  that  he  was  a  great 
poet,  it  would  be  unjufl  to  deny  that  he  was  an  excellent 
verfifier  j  his  lines  are  fmooth  and  fonorous,  and  his  diction 
is  feleCt  and  elegant.  His  rhymes  are  fometimes  unfuit- 
able  j  in  his  “  Melancholy,”  he  makes  breath  rhyme  to  birth 
in  one  place,  and  to  earth  in  another.  Thofe  faults  occur 
but  feldom  ;  and  he  had  fuch  power  of  words  and  numbers 
as  fitted  him  for  tranflation  ;  but  in  his  original  works,  re¬ 
collection  feems  to  have  been  his  bufinefs  more  than  inven¬ 
tion.  His  imitations  are  fo  apparent,  that  it  is  part  of  his 
reader’s  employment  to  recall  the  verfes  of  fome  former 
poet.  Sometimes  he  copies  the  molt  popular -writers,  for 
he  feems  fcarcely  to  endeavour  at  concealment ;  and  fome¬ 
times  he  picks  up  fragments  in  obfeure  corners.  His  lines 
to  Fenton, 

Serene,  the  fling  of  pain  thy  thoughts  beguile, 

And  make  afflictions  objeCts  of  a  fmile, 

brought  to  my  mind  fome  lines  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary,  written  by  Barnes,  of  whom  I  fhould  not  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  an  imitator  ; 
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But  thou,  O  Mufe  !  whofe  fweet  nepenthean  tongue 
Can  charm  the  pangs  of  death  with  deathlefs  fong ; 

Can  ft  ftinglng  plagues  with  eafy  thoughts  beguile , 

Mahe  pains  and  tortures  objects  of  a  fmile. 

To  deteft  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  ufelefs.  What 
he  takes  he  feldom  makes  worfe ;  and  he  cannot  be  juftly 
thought  a  mean  man  whom  Pope  chofe  for  an  affociate,  and 
whofe  co-operation  was  confidered  by  Pope’s  enemies  as  fo 
important,  that  he  was  attacked  by  Henley  with  this  ludi¬ 
crous  diftich  : 

Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer  ;  but  they  fay 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  fwept  the  way. 
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Alexander  POPE  was  born  in  London,  May  22, 

1688,  of  parents  whofe  rank  or  ftation  was  never  afcertain- 
ed :  we  are  informed  that  they  were  of  “  gentle  blood  ■” 
that  his  father  was  of  a  family  of  which  the  Earl  of  Downe 
was  the  head,  and  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Turner,  Efquire,  of  York,  who  had  likewife  three 
fons,  one  of  whom  had  the  honour  of  being  killed,  and 
the  other  of  dying,  in  the  fervice  of  Charles  the  Firft  ;  the 
third  was  made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the 
fifter  inherited  what  fequeftrations  and  forfeitures  had 
left  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope  ;  who  is  more  wil¬ 
ling,  as  I  have  heard  obferved,  to  fliew  what  his  father  was 
not,  than  what  he  was.  It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by 
trade  ;  but  w'hether  in  a  fliop  or  on  the  Exchange  was  never 
difcovered  till  Mr.  Tyers  told,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs. 
Racket,  that  he  was  a  linen-draper  in  the  Strand.  Both 
parents  were  Papifts. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  conftitution  tender  and  de¬ 
licate  ;  but  is  faid  to  have  {hewn  remarkable  gentlenefs  and 
fweetnefs  of  difpofition.  The  weaknefs  of  his  body  conti¬ 
nued  through  his  life*  ;  but  the  mildnefs  of  his  mind  per¬ 
haps  ended  with  his  childhood.  His  voice,  when  he  was 
young,  was  fo  pleafing,  that  he  was  called  in  fondnefs  “  the 
“  little  Nightingale.” 

Being  not  fent  early  to  fchool,  he  was  taught  to  read  by 
an  aunt ;  and  when  he  was  feven  or  eight  years  old,  be¬ 
came  a  lover  of  books.  He  firft  learned  to  write  by  imitat- 

*  This  weaknefs  was  fo  great  that  he  conflantly  wore  flays,  as 
I  have  been  affured  by  a  waterman  at  Twickenham,  who,  in  lift¬ 
ing  him  into  his  boat,  had  often  felt  them.  His  method  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  air  on  the  water,  was  to  have  a  fedan  chair  in  the  boat, 
in  which  he  fat  with  the  glaffes  down.  H. 
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ing  printed  books  ;  a  fpecies  of  penmanfhip  in  which  he  re¬ 
tained  great  excellence  through  his  whole  life,  though  his 
ordinary  hand  was  not  elegant. 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in  Hamp- 
fhire,  under  Taverner,  a  Romifh  prieft,  who,  by  a  method 
very  rarely  pradtifed,  taught  him  the  Greek  and  Latin  ru¬ 
diments  together.  He  was  now  firft  regularly  initiated  in 
poetry  by  the  perufal  of  <£  Ogilby’s  Horner,”  and  “  San- 
dys’s  Ovid.”  Ogilby’s  affiftance  he  never  repaid  with  any 
praife  %  but  of  Sandys  he  declared,  in  his  notes  to  the 
“  Iliad,’-’  that  Englifn  poetry  owed  much  of  its  beauty 
to  his  tranflations.  Sandys  very  rarely  attempted  origi¬ 
nal  compofition. 

From  the  cai'e  of  Taverner,  under  whom  his  profici¬ 
ency  was  confiderable,  he  was  removed  to  a  fchool  at 
Twyford  near  Winchefter,  and  again  to  another  fchool 
about  Hyde-park  Corner ;  from  which  he  ufed  fometimes 
to  {troll  to  the  playhoufe  ;  and  was  fo  delighted  with  thea¬ 
trical  exhibitions,  that  he  formed  a  kind  of  play  from 
“  Ogilby’s  Iliad,”  with  fome  verfes  of  his  own  inter¬ 
mixed,  which  he  perfuaded  his  fchool-fellows  to  a£t,  with 
the  addition  of  his  maker’s  gardener,  who  perfonated 
Ajax. 

At  the  two  laft  fchools  he  ufed  to  reprefent  himfelf  as 
having  loft  part  of  what  Taverner  had  taught  him  ;  and 
on  his  matter  at  Twyford  he  had  already  exercifed  his 
poetry  in  a  lampoon.  Yet  under  thofe  matters  he  tranf- 
lated  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  “  Metamorphofes.” 
If  he  kept  the  fame  proportion  in  his  other  exercifes,  it 
cannot  be  thought  that  his  lofs  was  great. 

He  tells  of  himfelf,  in  his  poems,  that  “  he  lifp’d  in 
(C  numbers  and  ufed  to  fay  that  he  could  not  remember 
the  time  when  he  began  to  make  verfes.  In  the  ftyle  of 
notion  it  might  have  been  faid  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  that, 
when  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  “  the  bees  fwarmed  about  his 
“  mouth.” 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  father,  who  was 
undoubtedly  difappointed  by  the  fudden  blaft  of  Popifli 
profperity,  quitted  his  trade,  and  retired  to  Binfield  ii* 
Windfor  Foreft,  with  about  twenty  thoufand  pounds  ; 
for  which,  being  confcientioufly  determined  not  to  entruft 
it  to  the  government,  he  found  no  better  ufe  than  that  of 
locking  it  up  in  a  cheft,  and  taking  from  it  what  his  ex- 
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peaces  required  ;  and  his  life  was  long  enough  to  con- 
fume  a  great  part  of  it,  before  his  fon  came  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance. 

To  Binfield  Pope  was  called  by  his  father  when  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old  ;  and  there  he  had  for  a  few 
months  the  affiftance  of  one  Deane,  another  prieft,  of 
whom  he  learned  only  to  conftrue  a  little  of  “  Tully’s 
Offices.”  How  Mr.  Deane  could  fpend,  with  a  boy  who 
had  tranllated  fo  much  of  “  Ovid,”  fome  months  over  a 
fmall  part  of  “  Tully’s  Offices,”  it  is  now  vain  to  en¬ 
quire. 

Of  a  youth  fo  fuccefsfully  employed,  and  fo  confpicu- 
oufly  improved,  a  minute  account  mull;  be  naturally  defir- 
ed  ;  but  curiofity  muft  be  contented  with  confufed,  imper- 
fe£t,  and  fometimes  improbable  intelligence.  Pope,  find¬ 
ing  little  advantage  from  external  help,  refolved  thencefor¬ 
ward  to  direft  himfelf,  and  at  twelve  formed  a  plan  of 
ftudy  which  he  completed  with  little  other  incitement  than 
the  defire  of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpofe  was  to  be  a  poet, 
with  which  his  father  accidentally  concurred,  by  pro- 
pofing  fubjefts,  and  obliging  him  to  correct  his  perfor¬ 
mances  by  many  revifals  ;  after  which  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  when  he  was  fatisfied,  would  fay,  “  thefe  are  good 
rhymes.” 

In  his  perufal  of  the  Engliffi  poets  he  foon  diftinguifhed 
the  verfification  of  Dryden,  which  he  confnlered  as  the 
model  to  be  ftudied,  and  was  imprelTed  with  fuch  venera¬ 
tion  for  his  inftruftor,  that  he  perfuaded  fome  friends  to 
take  him  to  the  coffee-houfe  which  Dryden  frequented, 
and  pleafed  himfelf  with  having  feen  him. 

Dryden  died  May  I,  1701,  fome  days  before  Pope  was 
twelve ;  fo  early  muft  he  therefore  have  felt  the  power 
of  harmony,  and  the  zeal  of  genius.  Who  does  not  wifh 
that  Dryden  could  have  known  the  value  of  the  homage 
that  was  paid  him,  and  forefeen  the  greatnefs  of  his  young 
admirer  ? 

The  earlieft  of  Pope’s  productions  is  his  “  Ode  on  Soli- 
«  tude,”  written  before  he  was  twelve,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  more  than  other  forward  boys  have  attained,  and 
which  is  not  equal  to  Cowley’s  performances  at  the  fame 

age- . 

His  time  was  now  wholly  fpent  in  reading  and  writing. 
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As  he  read  the  daffies  he  amufed  himfelf  with  tranflat- 
ing  them  ;  and  at  fourteen  made  a  verfion  of  the  firft  book 
of  the  “  Thebais,”  which,  with  fome  revifion,  he  after¬ 
wards  publiffied.  He  mud  have  been  at  this  time,  if 
he  had  no  help,  a  confiderable  proficient  in  the  Latin 
tongue. 

By  Dryden’s  Fables,  which  bad  then  been  not  long  pub¬ 
liffied,  and  were  much  in  the  bands  of  poetical  readers,  he 
was  tempted  to  try  his  own  llcill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more 
fafhionable  appearance,  and  put  “  January  and  May,” 
and  the  “  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,”  into  modern 
Engliffi.  Pie  tranfiated  likewife  the  Epiftle  of  “  Sappho  to 
“  Phaon”  from  Ovid,  to  complete  the  verfion  which  was 
before  imperfedt ;  and  wrote  fome  other  fmall  pieces,  which 
he  afterwards  printed. 

He  fometimes  imitated  the  Engliffi  poets,  and  profeffed 
to  have  written  at  fourteen  his  poem  upon  “Silence,”  after 
Rochefter’s  “  Nothing.”  He  had  now  formed  his  verfifi- 
cation,  and  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  numbers  furpafled  his 
original :  but  this  is  a  fmall  part  of  his  praife  ;  he  difeo- 
vers  fuch  acquaintance  both  with  human  and  public  affairs, 
as  is  not  eafily  conceived  to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy 
of  fourteen  in  Windfor  Foreft. 

Next  year  he  was  defirous  of  opening  to  himfelf  new 
fources  of  knowledge,  by  making  himfelf  acquainted  with 
modern  languages  ;  and  removed  for  a  time  to  London, 
that  he  might  ftudy  French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  de- 
fired  nothing  more  than  to  read  them,  were  by  diligent 
application  foon  difpatched.  Of  Italian  learning  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  made  much  ufe  in  his  fubfequent 
ftudies. 

Pie  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted  himfelf  with 
his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  ftyles,  and  many  fubjeCts. 
He  wrote  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  pane¬ 
gyrics  on  all  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  and  as  he  confeffes, 
“  thought  himfelf  the  greateft  genius  that  ever  was.” 
Self-confidence  is  the  firft  requifite  to  great  undertakings. 
He,  indeed,  who  forms  his  opinion  of  himfelf  in  folitude, 
without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  men,  is  very  liable  to 
error  :  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rate  himfelf  at 
his  real  value. 

Moft  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  by  his  maturer 
judgment,  afterwards  deftroyed  ;  “  Alcander,”  the  epic 
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poem,  was  burnt  by  the  perfuafion  of  Atterbury.  The 
tragedy  was  founded  on  the  legend  of  St.  Genevieve.  Of 
the  comedy  there  is  no  account. 

Concerning  his  ftudies  it  is  related,  that  he  tranflated 
“  Tully  on  Old  Age  and  that,  befides  his  books  of  poetry 
and  criticifm,  he  read  “  Temple’s  Eflays”  and  “  Locke 
on  Human  Underftanding.”  His  reading,  though  his  fa¬ 
vourite  authors  are  not  known,  appears  to  have  been 
fufficiently  extenfive  and  multifarious ;  for  his  early 
pieces  fhew,  with  lufficient  evidence,  his  knowledge  of 
books. 

He  that  is  pleafed  with  himfelf  eafily  imagines  that  he 
fhall  pleafe  others.  Sir  William  Trumbal,  who  had  been 
ambaflador  at  Conftantinople,  and  fecretary  of  ftate,  when 
he  retired  from  bufinefs,  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Binfield.  Pope,  not  yet  fixteen,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  ftatefman  of  fixty,  and  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf, 
that  their  interviews  ended  in  frier.dfhip  and  correfpond- 
ence.  Pope  was,  through  his  whole  life,  ambitious  of 
fplendid  acquaintance  •,  and  he  feems  to  have  wanted  neither 
diligence  nor  fuccefs  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the  great  •, 
for  from  his  fir  ft  entrance  into  the  world,  and  his  en¬ 
trance  was  very  early,  he  was  admitted  to  familiarity 
with  thofe  whofe  rank  or  ftation  made  them  moft  confpi- 
cuous. 

From  the  age  of  fixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an  author, 
may  be  properly  computed.  He  now  wrote  his  paftorals, 
which  were  fhewn  to  the  Poets  and  Critics  of  that  time  ; 
as  they  well  deferved,  they  were  read  with  admiration,  and 
many  praifes  were  bellowed  upon  them  and  upon  the  Pre¬ 
face,  wmich  is  both  elegant  and  learned  in  a  high  degree  ; 
they  were,  however,  not  publifhed  till  five  years  after¬ 
wards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope  are  diftinguifhed  among  the 
Englifh  Poets  by  the  early  exertion  of  their  powers  ;  but 
the  works  of  Cowley  alone  were  publifhed  in  his  childhood, 
and  therefore  of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile 
performances  received  no  improvement  from  his  maturer 
ftudies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with  Wycherley,  a 
man  who  feems  to  have  had  among  his  contemporaries  his 
full  fhare  of  reputation,  to  have  been  efteemed  without 
virtue,  and  careffed  without  good-humour.  Pope  was 
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proud  of  his  notice  ;  Wycherley  wrote  verfes  in  his  praife, 
which  he  was  charged  by  Dennis  with  writing  to  himfelf, 
and  they  agreed  for  a  while  to  flatter  one  another.  Jt  is 
pleafant  to  remark  how  foon  Pope  learned  the  cant  of  an 
author,  and  began  to  treat  critics  with  contempt,  though 
he  had  yet  fuffered  nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fondnefs  of  V/ ycherley  was  too  violent  to  laft. 
His  efteem  of  Pope  was  fuch,  that  he  fubmitted  fome 
poems  to  his  revifion  ;  and  when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of 
fuch  confidence,  was  fufEciently  bold  in  his  criticifms,  and 
liberal  in  his  alterations,  the  old,  fcribbler  was  angry  to  fee 
his  pages  defaced,  and  felt  more  pain  from  the  detedlicn 
than  content  from  the  amendment  of  his  faults.  They 
parted  ;  but  Pope  always  confidered  him  with  kindnefs,  and 
vifited  him  a  little  time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correfpondents  was  Mr.  Cromwell, 
of  whom  I  have  learned  nothing  particular  but  that  he 
ufed  to  ride  a  hunting  in  a  tye-wig.  He  was  fond,  and 
perhaps  vain,  of  amufing  hirafelf  with  poetry  and  crfti- 
clfm  ;  and  fometimes  fent  his  performances  to  Pope,  who 
did  not  forbear  fuch  remarks  as  were  now-and-then  un¬ 
welcome.  Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  the  juvenile  verfion  of 
“  Statius”  into  his  hands  for  correction. 

Their  correfpondence  afforded  the  public  its  flrft  know¬ 
ledge  of  Pope’s  epiflolary  powers  5  for  his  Letters  were 
given  by  Cromwell  to  one  Mrs.  Thomas ;  and  fhe  many 
years  afterwards  fold  them  to  Curl;,  who  inferted  them  in 
-a  volume  of  his  Mifcellanies. 

Walfh,  a  name  yet  preferved  among  the  minor  poets, 
was  one  of  his  firft  ericouragers.  His  regard  was  gained 
by  the  Paftorals,  and  from  him  Pope  received  the  counfel 
from  which  he  feems  to  have  regulated  his  ftudies.  Wallh 
advifed  him  to  corredfnefs,  which,  as  he  told  him,  the  Eng- 
lifh  poets  had  hitherto  negledled,  and  which  therefore  was 
left  to  him  as  a  bafis  of  fame  ;  and  being  delighted  with 
rural  poems,  recommended  to  him  to  write  a  paftoral 
comedy,  like  thofe  which  are  read  fo  eagerly  in  Italy  ;  a 
defign  which  Pope  probably  did  not  approve,  as  he  did  not 
follow  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himfelf  a  poet  ;  and  thinking 
himfelf  entitled  to  poetical  converfation,  began  at  feventeen 
to  frequent  Will’s  Coffee-houfe  on  the  north  fide  of  Ruffel- 
itreet  in  Covent-garden,  whete  the  wits  of  that  time  ufed 
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to  aflemble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  been 
accuftomed  to  prefide. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  indefatigably  dili¬ 
gent,  and  infatiably  curious  ;  wanting  health  for  violent, 
and  money  for  expenfive  pleafures  ;  and  having  excited  in 
himfelf  very  ftrong  defires  of  intellectual  eminence,  he  fpent 
much  of  his  time  over  his  books  ;  but  he  read  only  to  Itore 
his  mind  with  faCts  and  images,  feizing  all  that  his  authors 
prefented  with  undiftinguifhing  voracity,  and  with  an  ap¬ 
petite  for  knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind  like 
his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  at  once  involuntarily 
improving.  Judgment  is  forced  upon  us  by  experience. 
He  that  reads  many  books  muft  compare  one  opinion  or 
one  flyle  with  another ;  and,  when  he  compares,  muft 
neceffarily  diftinguifh,  rejeCt,  and  prefer.  But  the  account 
given  by  himfelf  of  his  ftudies  was,  that  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  he  read  only  for  amufement,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
feven  for  improvement  and  inftruciion  ;  that  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  time  he  defired  only  to  know,  and  in  the  feccnd 
he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  paftorals,  which  had  been  for  fome  time  handed 
about  among  poets  and  critics,  were  at  laft  printed  ( 1 790) 
in  Tonfon’s  Mifcellany,  in  a  volume  which  began  with  the 
Paftorals  of  Philips,  and  ended  with  thofe  of  Pope. 

The  fame  year  was  written  the  “  Efiay  on  Criticifm  a 
work  which  difplays  fuch  extent  of  comprehenfion,  fuch 
nicety  of  diftinftion,  fuch  acquaintance  with  mankind, 
and  fuch  knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  matured  age  and  longeft  ex¬ 
perience.  It  was  publifhed  about  two  years  afterwards  ; 
3nd,  being  praifed  by  Addifon  in  the  “  Spectator”  with 
fufficient  liberality,  met  with  fo  much  favour  as  enraged 
Dennis,  “  who,”  he  fays,  “  found  himfelf  attacked,  with- 
**  out  any  manner  of  provocation  on  his  fide,  and  attacked 
f‘  in  his  perfon,  inftead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who  was 
“  wholly  a  ftranger  to  him,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world 
“  knew  he  was  perfecuted  by  fortune  :  and  not  only  faw 
“  that  this  was  attempted  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  with 
“  the  utmoft  falfehood  and  calumny,  but  found  that  all 
“  this  was  done  by  a  little  affedled  hypocrite,  who  had 
ft  nothing  in  his  mouth  at  the  fame  time  but  truth,  can- 
“  dour,  friendlhip,  good-nature,  humanity,  and  magnani- 
1“  mity.” 
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How  the  attack  was  clandeftine  is  not  eafily  perceived, 
nor  how  his  perfon  is  depreciated ;  but  he  feems  to  have 
known  fomething  of  Pope’s  character,  in  whom  may  be 
difcovered  an  appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  own 
virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  fuch  as  rage  might  be  expected  to  dic¬ 
tate.  He  fuppcfes  himfelf  to  be  afked  two  queftions ; 
whether  the  Effay  will  fucceed,  and  who  or  what  is  the 
author. 

Its  fuccefs  he  admits  to  be  fecured  by  the  falfe  opinions 
then  prevalent ;  the  author  he  concludes  to  be  <£  young  and 
u  raw.” 

“  Firlt,  becaufe  he  difcovers  a  fumciency  beyond  his  laft 
ft  ability,  and  hathralhly  undertaken  a  talk  infinitely  above 
sc  his  force.  Secondly,  while  this  little  author  ftruts,  and 
affects  the  didlatorian  air,  he  plainly  (hews,  that  at  the 
u  fame  time  he  is  under  the  rod  ;  and,  while  he  pretends 
H  to  give  laws  to  others,  is  a  pedantic  Have  to  authority  and 
ie  opinion.  Thirdly,  he  hath,  like  fchool-boys,  borrowed 
“  both  from  living  and  dead.  Fourthly,  he  knows  not  his 
s<  own  mind,  and  frequently  contradiffs  himfelf.  Fifthly, 
he  is  almoft  perpetually  in  the  wrong.” 

All  thefe  pohtions  he  attempts  to  prove  by  quotations 
and  remarks  •,  but  his  defire  to  do  mifchief  is  greater  than 
his  power.  He  has,  however,  juftly  criticifed  fome  paffages 
in  thefe  lines  : 

There  are  whom  Heaven  has  blefs’d  with  {tore  of  wit, 

Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it ; 

For  Wit  and  Judgment  ever  are  at  ftrife — 

It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and  that  what  is 
wanted,  though  called  wit,  is  truly  judgment.  So  far 
Dennis  is  undoubtedly  right ;  but  not  content  with  argu¬ 
ment,  he  will  have  a  little  mirth,  and  triumphs  over  the 
nrft  couplet  in  terms  too  elegant  to  be  forgotten.  “  By  the 
«  way,  what  rare  numbers  are  here  !  Would  not  one  fwear 
“  that  this  youngfter  had  efpoufed  fome  antiquated  Mufe, 
«  who  had  fued  out  a  divorce  on  account  of  impotence' 
«  from  fome  fuperannuated  finner ;  and,  having  been 
<c  p — xed  by  her  former  fpoufe,  has  got  the  gout  in  her 
«  decrepit  age,  which  makes  her  hobble  fo  damnably  ?” 
This  was  the  man  who  would  reform  a  nation  finking 
into  barbarity. 
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In  another  place  Pope  himfelf  allowed  that  Dennis  had 
detefted  one  of  thofe  blunders  which  are  called  “  bulls.” 
The  firft  edition  had  this  line, 

What  is  this  wit — 

Where  wanted,  fcorn’d  ;  and  envied  where  acquir’d  ? 

“  How,”  fays  the  critic,  “  can  wit  be  fcorn’d  where  it  is 
“  not  ?  Is  not  this  a  figure  frequently  employed  in  Hiber- 
“  nian  land  ?  The  perfon  that  wants  this  wit  may  indeed  be 
“  fcorned,  but  the  fcorn  fhews  the  honour  w'hich  the  con- 
xl  temner  has  for  wit.”  Of  this  remark  Pope  made  the 
proper  ufe,  by  corre&ing  the  paffage. 

I  have  preferved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reafonable  in  Den¬ 
nis’s  criticifm  ;  it  remains  that  juftice  be  done  to  his  deli¬ 
cacy.  “  For  his  acquaintance  (fays  Dennis)  he  names  Mr. 
“  Walfh,  who  had  by  no  means  the  qualification  which  this 
**  author  reckons  abfolutely  neceflary  to  a  critic,  it  being 
{£  very  certain  that  he  was,  like  this  Eftayer,  a  very  indif- 
“  ferent  poet ;  he  loved  to  be  well-drefled  ;  and  I  remem- 
“  ber  a  little  young  gentleman  whom  Mr.  W alfh  ufed  to 
“  take  into  his  company,  as  a  double  foil  to  his  perfon  and 
“  capacity.  Enquire,  between  Sunning-hill  and  Oaking- 
“  ham,  for  a  young,  fhort,  fquab  gentleman,  the  very  bow 
“  of  the  God  of  Love,  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  pro- 
“  per  author  to  make  perfonal  reflections  ? — He  may  extol 
<c  the  ancients,  but  he  has  reafon  to  thank  the  gods  that  he 
“  was  born  a  modern  ;  for  had  he  been  born  of  Grecian 
“  parents,  and  his  father  confequently  had  by  law  had  the 
“  abfolute  difpofal  of  him,  his  life  had  been  no  longer  than 
“  that  o'f  one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of  half  a  day. — Let 
<{  the  perfon  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be  never  lo  con- 
“  temptible,  his  inward  man  is  ten  times  more  ridiculous  ; 
tc  it  being  impoffible  that  his  outward  form,  though  it  be 
(C  that  of  downright  monkey,  fhouid  differ  fo  much  from 
“  human  fhape,  as  his  unthinking,  immaterial  part  does 
t£  from  human  underftanding.”  Thus  began  the  hoflility 
between  Pope  and  Dennis,  which,  though  it  was  fufpended 
for  a  fhort  time,  never  was  appealed.  Pope  leems,  at  firft, 
to  have  attacked  him  wantonly  ;  but  though  he  always  pro- 
feffed  to  defpife  him,  he  uifeovers,  by  mentioning  him  very 
often,  that  he  felt  his  force  or  his  venom. 

Of  this  Effay,  Pope  declared,  that  he  did  not  expedt  the 
fale  to  be  quick,  becaufe  t£  not  one  gentleman  in  fixty,  even 
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(C  of  liberal  education,  could  underftand  it.”  The  gentle* 
men,  and  the  education  of  that  time,  feem  to  have  been  of 
a  lower  character  than  they  are  of  this.  He  mentioned  a 
thoufand  copies  as  a  numerous  impreffion. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  cenfurer  :  the  zealous  Papifts 
thought  the  monks  treated  with  too  much  contempt,  and 
Erafmus  too  ftudioully  praifed ;  but  to  thefe  objections  he 
had  not  much  regard. 

The  “  EiTay”  has  been  tranllated  into  French  by  Hamil¬ 
ton,  author  of  the  “  Comte  de  Grammont,”  whole  verfion 
was  never  printed,  by  Robotham,  fecretary  to  the  King 
for  Hanover,  and  by  Refnel ;  and  commented  by  Dr. 
Warburton,  who  has  difcovered  in  it  fuch  order  and  con¬ 
nection  as  was  not  perceived  by  Addifon,  nor,  as  is  faid, 
intended  by  the  author. 

Almoft  every  poem,  confifting  of  precepts,  is  fo  far  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  immethodical,  that  many  of  the  paragraphs 
may  change  places  with  no  apparent  inconvenience  ;  far  of 
two  or  more  pofitions,  depending  upon  fome  remote  and 
general  principle,  there  is  feldom  any  cogent  reafon  why 
one  fhould  precede  the  other.  But  for  the  order  in  which 
they  Hand,  whatever  it  be,  a  little  ingenuity  may  ealily 
give  a  reafon.  “  It  is  poffible,”  fays  Hooker,  “  that,  by  long 
“  circumduction,  from  any  one  truth  all  truth  may  be  in- 

ferred.”  Of  all  homogeneous  truths,  at  lealt  of  all 
truths  refpecting  the  fame  general  end,  in  whatever  feries 
they  may  be  produced,  a  concatenation  by  intermediate 
ideas  may  be  formed,  fuch,  as  when  it  is  once  Ihewn, 
{hall  appear  natural  ;  but  if  this  order  be  reverfed,  another 
mode  of  connection  equally  fpecious  may  be  found  or  made. 
Ariftotle  is  praifed  for  naming  Fortitude  firft  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal  virtues,  as  that  without  which  no  other  virtue  can  ftea- 
dily  be  prattifed;  but  he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have 
placed  Prudence  and  Jultice  before  it,  fince  without  Pru¬ 
dence  Fortitude  is  mad  -,  without  Jultice,  it  is  mifchievous. 

As  the  end  of  method  is  perfpicuity,  that  feries  is  fuffici- 
ently  regular  that  avoids  obfcurity;  and  where  there  is  no 
obfcurity,  it  wall  not  be  difficult  to  difcover  method. 

In  the  “  Spectator”  was  publiffied  the  “  Meffiah,” 
which  he  firft  fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of  Steele,  and  cor¬ 
rected  in  compliance  with  his  criticifms. 

It  is  reafonable  to  infer,  from  his  Letters,  that  the  verfes 
on  the  “  Unfortunate  Lady”  were  written  about  the  time 
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when  his  “  ElTay”  was  publifhed.  The  Lady’s  name  and 
adventures  I  have  fought  with  fruitlefs  enquiry  *. 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have  learned  from 
Mr.  Ruffhead,  who  writes  with  the  confidence  of  one 
who  could  truft  his  information.  She  was  a  woman  of 
eminent  rank  and  large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who, 
having  given  her  a  proper  education,  expeded  like  other 
guardians  that  fhe  Ihould  make  at  leafh  an  equal  match  ; 
and  fuch  he  propofed  to  her,  but  found  it  rejedea  in  favour 
of  a  young  gentleman  of  inferior  condition. 

Having  difcovered  the  correfpondence  between  the  two 
lovers,  and  finding  the  young  lady  determined  to  abide  by 
her  own  choice,  he  fuppofed  that  feparation  might  do  what 
can  rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  fent  her  into  a  foreign 
country,  where  fire  was  obliged  to  converfe  only  with  thole 
from  whom  her  uncle  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ;  but  his  letters 
were  intercepted  and  carried  to  her  guardian,  who  direded 
her  to  be  watched  with  Hill  greater  vigilance,  till  of  this 
reftraint  (lie  grew  fo  impatient,  that  fhe  bribed  a  wcman- 
fervant  to  procure  her  a  fword,  which  fhe  directed  to  her 
heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  intention  to  raife 
the  Lady’s  character,  it  does  not  appear  that  fhe  had  any 
claim  to  praife,  nor  much  to  compalfion.  She  feems  to 
have  been  impatient,  violent,  and  ungovernable.  Her 
uncle’s  power  could  not  have  lafted  long ;  the  hour  of  li¬ 
berty  and  choice  would  have  come  in  time.  But  her  defires 
were  too  hot  for  delay,  and  fhe  liked  feif-murder  better  than 
fufpence. 

Nor  is  it  difcovered  that  the  uncle,  whoever  he  was,  is 
with  much  juftice  delivered  to  pofterity  as,  «  a  falfe  Guar- 
“  dian  he  feems  to  have  done  only  that  for  which  a 
guardian  is  appointed  ;  he  endeavoured  to  dired  his  niece 
till  fine  fhould  be  able  to  dired  herfelf.  Poetry  has  not 
often  been  worfe  employed  than  in  dignifying  the  amorous 
fury  of  a  raving  girl. 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  the 
moft  airy,  the  moft  ingenious,  and  the  moft  delightful  of 
all  his  compofitions,  occafioned  by  a  frolic  of  gallantry, 
rather  too  familiar,  in  which  Lord  Petre  cut  off  a  lock  of 
Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor’s  hair.  This,  whether  health  or 

*  See  Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  LI.  p  314,  N. 
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violence,  was  fo  much  refented,  that  the  commerce  of  the 
two  families,  before  very  friendly,  was  interrupted.  Mr. 
Caryl,  a  gentleman  who,  being  fecretary  to  King  James’s 
Queen,  had  followed  his  Miftrefs  into  France,  and  who, 
being  the  author  of  “  Sir  Solomon  Single,”  a  comedy,  and 
fome  tranilations,  was  entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  Wit,  fo- 
licited  Pope  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous 
poem,  which  might  bring  both  the  parties  to  a  better  tem¬ 
per.  In  compliance  with  Caryl’s  requeft,  though  his  name 
was  for  a  long  time  marked  only  by  the  firft  and  laft  letter, 
C — 1,  a  poem  of  two  cantos  was  written  ( 1 7 1 1 ),  as  is  faid, 
in  a  fortnight,  and  fent  to  the  offended  Lady,  who  liked  it 
well  enough  to  fhew  it ;  and,  with  the  ufual  procefs  of  li¬ 
terary  tranfaftions,  the  author,  dreading  a  furrepdtious  edi¬ 
tion,  was  forced  to  publilh  it. 

The  event  is  faid  to  have  been  fuch  as  was  defired,  the 
pacification  and  diverfion  of  all  to  whom  it  related,  except 
Sir  George  Brown,  who  complained  with  fome  bitternefs, 
that,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Plume  he  was  made  to  talk 
ncnfenfe.  Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have  fome  doubt ; 
for  at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor, 
who  prefided  in  an  Englifh  Convent,  mentioned  Pope’s 
work  with  very  little  gratitude,  rather  as  an  infult  than  an 
honour ;  and  {he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  inherited  the 
opinion  of  her  family. 

At  its  firft  appearance  it  was  termed  by  Addifon  «  me- 
«  rum  fal.”  Pope,  however,  faw  that  it  was  capable  of 
improvement ;  and,  having  luckily  contrived  to  borrow  his 
machinery  from  the  Roficrucians,  imparted  the  fcheme 
wdth  which  his  head  was  teeming  to  Addifon,  who  told 
him  that  his  work,  as  it  Hood,  was  “  a  delicious  little 
“  thing,”  and  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  retouch  it. 

This  has  been  too  haftily  confidered  as  an  inftance  of 
Addifon’s  jealoufy  ;  for,  as  he  could  not  guefs  the  conduct 
of  the  new  defign,  or  the  poflibilities  of  pleafure  comprifed 
in  a  fiction  of  which  there  had  been  no  examples,  he  might 
very  reafonably  and  kindly  perfuade  the  author  to  acquiefce 
in  his  own  profperity,  and  forbear  an  attempt  which  he  con¬ 
fidered  as  an  unneceffary  hazard. 

Addifon’s  counfel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope  forefaw 
the  future  effiorefcence  of  imagery  then  budding  in  his 
mind,  and  refolved  to  fpare  no  art,  or  induftry  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  foft  luxuriance  of  his  fancy  was  already  {hoot¬ 
ing* 
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Jug,  and  all  the  gay  varieties  of  diftion  were  ready  at  his 
hand  to  colour  and  embellilh  it. 

His  attempt  was  juftified  by  its  fuccefs.  The  «  Rape 
tf  of  the  Lock”  Hands  forward,  in  the  clafles  of  literature, 
as  the  moft  exquifite  example  of  ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley 
congratulated  him  upon  the  difplay  of  powers  more  truly 
poetical  than  he  has  (hewn  before :  with  elegance  of  de¬ 
scription  andjuftnefs  of  precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited 
boundlefs  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  confidered  the  intermixture  of  the  machinery 
with  the  adftion  as  his  moft  fuccefsful  exertion  of  poetical 
art.  He  indeed  could  never  afterwards  produce  any  thing 
of  fuch  unexampled  excellence.  Thofe  performances, 
which  ftrike  with  wonder,  are  combinations  of  Ikilful 
genius  with  happy  cafualty  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
felicity,  like  the  difcovery  of  a  new  race  of  preternatural 
agents,  fhould  happen  twice  to  the  fame  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  praife  for  a  long  time  without  difturbance.  Many 
years  afterwards  Dennis  publifhed  fome  remarks  upon  it, 
with  very  little  force,  and  with  no  effe<T  ;  for  the  opinion 
of  the  public  was  already  fettled,  and  it  was  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  criticifm. 

About  this  time  he  publifhed  the  <(  Temple  of  Fame,” 
which,  as  he  tells  Steele  in  their  correfpondence,  he  had 
written  two  years  before  ;  that  is,  when  he  was  only  twen¬ 
ty-two  years  old,  an  early  time  of  life  for  fo  much  learn¬ 
ing,  and  fo  much  obfervation  as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  publilhed  fome  remarks, 
of  which  the  moft  reafonable  is,  that  fome  of  the  lines  re- 
prefent  Motion  as  exhibited  by  Sculpture. 

Of  the  Epiftle  from  “  Eloifa  to  Abelard,”  I  do  not  know 
the  date.  His  firft  inclination  to  attempt  a  compofition  of 
that  tender  kind  arofe,  as  Mr.  Savage  told  me,  from  his 
perufal  of  Prior’s  “  Nut-brown  Maid.”  How  much  he 
has  furpaffed  Prior’s  work,  it  is  not  ntcefTary  to  mention, 
when  perhaps  it  may  be  faid  with  juftice,  that  he  has  ex¬ 
celled  every  compofition  of  the  fame  kind.  The  mixture 
of  religious  hope  and  refignation,  gives  an  elevation  and 
dignity  to  difappointed  love,  which  images  merely  natural 
cannot  beftow.  The  gloom  of  a  convent  ftrikes  the  ima¬ 
gination  with  far  greater  force  than  the  folitude  of  a 
grove. 
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This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favourite  in  his 
latter  years,  though  I  never  heard  upon  what  principle  he 
flighted  it. 

In  the  next  year  (17x3)  he  publifhed  ££  Windfor  Fo- 
C£  reft  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates,  written  at  fix- 
teen,  about  the  fame  time  as  his  Paftarals  ;  and  the  latter 
part  was  added  afterwards  ;  where  the  addition  begins,  we 
are  not  told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  Peace  confefs  their 
own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lanfdowne,  who  was 
then  in  high  reputation  and  influence  among  the  Tories  ; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  the  conclufion  of  the  poem  gave  great 
pain  to  Addifon,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  Reports 
like  this  are  often  fpread  with  boldnefs  very  difpropor- 
tionate  to  their  evidence.  Why  fhould  Addifon  receive 
any  particular  difturbance  from  the  laft  lines  of  “  Windfor 
“  Foreft  ?”  If  contrariety  of  opinion  could  poifon  a  poli¬ 
tician,  he  would  not  live  a  day ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  mull 
have  felt  Pope’s  force  of  genius  much  more  from  many 
other  parts  of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addifon  might  feel  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  confefs  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  fo  well  fupprefled 
his  difcontent,  that  Pope  now  thought  himfelf  his  favou¬ 
rite  •,  for,  having  been  confulted  in  the  revifal  of  “  Cato,” 
he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue ;  and,  when  Dennis  pub- 
lifhed  his  Remarks,  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindicate, 
but  to  revenge  his  friend,  by  a  ££  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy 
5£  of  John  Dennis.” 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  Addifon  gave  no  encou¬ 
ragement  to  this  difingenuous  hoftility ;  for,  fays  Pope,  in 
a  letter  to  him,  “  indeed  your  opinion  that  ’tis  entirely  to 
££  be  neglected,  would  be  my  own  in  my  own  cafe  •,  but 
£t  I  felt  more  warmth  here  than  I  did  when  I  firft  faw  his 
<£  book  againft  myfelf  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it 
<e  made  me  heartily  merry).”  Addifon  was  not  a  man  on 
whom  fuch  cant  of  fenfibility  could  make  much  impreflion. 
He  left  the  pamphlet  to  itfelf,  having  difowned  it  to  Den¬ 
nis,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  Pope  to  have  deferved  much 
by  his  officioufnefs. 

Phis  year  was  printed  in  the  ££  Guardian”  the  ironical 
companion  between  the  Paftorals  of  Philips  and  Pope  ;  a 
compofition  of  artifice,  criticifm,  and  literature,  to  which 
nothing  equal  will  eafily  be  found.  The  fuperiority  of 
Pope  is  fo  ingenioufly  difiembled,  and  the  feeble  lines  of 
Philips  fo  Ikilfully  preferred,  that  Steele,  being  deceived, 
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was  unwilling  to  print  the  paper,  left  Pope  fhould  be  of¬ 
fended.  Addifon  immediately  faw  the  writer’s  defign ; 
and,  as  it  feems,  had  malice  enough  to  conceal  his  difco- 
very,  and  to  permit  a  publication  which,  by  making  his 
friend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an  enemy  to 
Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a  ftrong  incli¬ 
nation  to  unite  the  art  of  Painting  with  that  of  Poetry, 
and  put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  Jervas.  Pie  was  near 
lighted,  and  therefore  not  formed  by  nature  for  a  painter : 
he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  could  advance,  and  fome- 
times  perfuaded  his  friends  to  fit.  A  pidfure  of  Betterton, 
fuppofed  to  be  drawn  by  him,  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  Lord 
Mansfield  *  :  if  this  was  taken  from  life,  he  mud  have  be¬ 
gun  to  paint  earlier  ;  for  Betterton  was  now  dead.  Pope’s 
ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  fome  encomiaftic  ver- 
fes  to  Jervas,  which  certainly  fhew  his  power  as  a  poet ; 
but  I  have  been  told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of 
painting. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  w  ith  kindnefs 
and  efteem  ;  and  after  his  death  publifhed,  under  his  name, 
a  verfion  into  modern  Englifh  of  Chaucer’s  Prologues,  and 
one  of  his  Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by  Mr.  Plarte, 
were  believed  to  have  been  the  performance  of  Pope  him¬ 
felf  by  Fenton,  who  made  him  a^gay  offer  of  five  pounds, 
if  he  would  (hew  them  in  the  hand  of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  attempt,  by 
which  profit  was  fought  as  well  zS  praife.  The  poems 
which  he  had  hitherto  written,  however  they  might  have 
diffufed  his  name,  had  made  very  little  addition  to  his  for¬ 
tune.  The  allowance  which  his  father  made  him,  though, 
proportioned  to  what  he  had,  it  might  be  liberal,  could  not 
be  large  ;  his  religion  hindered  him  from  the  occupation  of 
any  civil  employment  \  and  he  complained  that  he  wanted 
even  money  to  buy  books  f. 

He  therefore  refolved  to  try  how  far  the  favour  of  the 
public  extended,  by  foliciting  a  fubfcription  to  a  verfion  of 
the  “  Iliad,”  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  fubfcription  was,  for  fome  time,  a  pradlice 
peculiar  to  the  Englifh.  The  firft  confiderable  work,  for 
which  this  expedient  was  employed,  is  faid  to  have  been 

*  It  is  ftill  at  Caen  Wood. 
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Dryden’s  <c  Virgil  %  ”  and  it  had  been  tried  with  great  fuc^ 
cels  when  the  t£  Tatlers”  were  collected  into  volumes. 

There  was  reafon  to  believe  that  Pope's  attempt  would 
1  e  fuccefsful.  He  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and 
was  perfonally  known  to  almoft  all  whom  dignity  of  em¬ 
ployment  or  fplendour  of  reputation  had  made  eminent ; 
he  converfed  indifferently  with  both  parties,  and  never 
difturbed  the  public  with  his  political  opinions  •,  and  it 
might  be  naturally  expected,  as  each  faction  then  boafled 
its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great  men,  who  on  other  occa- 
fions  pradtifed  all  the  violence  of  oppofition,  would  emu¬ 
late  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  a  poet  who  de¬ 
lighted  all,  and  by  whom  none  had  been  offended. 

With  thofe  hopes,  he  offered  an  Englifh  £C  Iliad”  to 
fubfcribers,  in  fix  volumes  in  quarto,  for  fix  guineas  ;  a 
fum,  according  to  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  by  no 
means  inconfiderable,  and  greater  than  I  believe  to  have 
been  ever  afked  before.  Plis  propofal,  however,  was  very 
favourably  received ;  and  the  patrons  of  literature  wrere 
bufv  to  recommend  his  undertaking,  and  promote  his  in¬ 
terelf.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that  fuch  a  genius 
Should  be  wafted  upon  a  work  not  original ;  but  propofed 
no  means  by  which  he  might  live  without  it.  Addifon  re¬ 
commended  caution  and  moderation,  and  advifed  him  not 
to  be  content  with  the  praife  of  half  the  nation,  when  he 
might  be  univerfaliy  favoured. 

The  greatnefs  of  the  deiign,  the  popularity  cf  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary  world,  naturally 
raifed  fuch  expectations  of  the  future  fale,  that  the  bock- 
feiiers  made  their  offers  with  great  eagernefs ;  but  the 
Ligheft  bidder  was  Bernard  Lintot,  who  became  proprie¬ 
tor  on  condition  of  fupplying,  at  his  own  expence,  all  the 
copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  fubfcribers,  or  pte- 
fented  to  friends,  and  paying  two  hundred  pounds  for  every 
volume. 

Of  the  Quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  ftipulated  that  none 
fhould  be  printed  but  for  the  author,  that  the  fubfcription 
might  not  be  depreciated  ;  but  Lintot  impreffed  the  fame 
pages  upon  a  fmall  Folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  little  thin¬ 
ner  •,  and  fold  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a  guinea 

%  Earlier  than  this,  viz.  in  1688,  Milton’s  “  Paradife  Loft” 
had  been  publifhed  with  great  fuccefs  by  fubfcription,  in  folio, 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Sommers.  R. 
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<gach  volume,  books  fo  little  inferior  to  the  Quartos,  that  by 
a  fraud  of  trade,  thofe  Folios,  being  afterwards  fhortened 
by  cutting  away  the  top  and  bottom,  were  fold  as  copies 
printed  for  the  fubfcribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal  paper  in 
Folio,  for  two  guineas  a  volume  ;  of  the  fmall  Folio,  hav¬ 
ing  printed  feventeen  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  firft 
volume,  he  reduced  the  number  in  the  other  volumes  to  a 
thoufand. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  relate  that  the  bookfeller,  after  all  his 
hopes  and  all  his  liberality,  was,  by  a  very  unjuft  and  ille¬ 
gal  action,  defrauded  of  his  profit.  An  edition  of  the 
Englifh  “  Iliad”  was  printed  in  Holland  in  Duodecimo, 
and  imported  clandeftinely  for  the  gratification  of  thofe 
who  were  impatient  to  read  what  they  could  not  yet  afford 
to  buy.  This  fraud  could  only  be  counteracted  by  an  edi¬ 
tion  equally  cheap  and  more  commodious  ;  and  Lintot  was 
compelled  to  contract  his  folio  at  once  into  a  Duodecimo, 
and  lofe  the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation.  The 
notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  each  book,  as  they  had  been  in  the  large  volumes,  were 
now  fubjoined  to  the  text  in  the  fame  page,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  more  eafily  confulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  were  firft  printed,  and  five  thoufand  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  ;  but  indeed  great  numbers  were  necef- 
fary  to  produce  confiderable  profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  propofals,  and  engaged 
not  only  his  own  reputation,  but  in  fome  degree  that  of 
his  friends  who  patronifed  his  fubfcription,  began  to  be 
frighted  at  his  own  undertaking  ;  and  finding  himfclf  at 
firft  embarraffed  with  difficulties,  which  retarded  and  op- 
preffed  him,  he  was  for  a  time  timorous  and  uneafy,  had 
his  nights  difturbed  by  dreams  of  long  journeys  through 
unknown  ways,  and  wifhed,  as  he  laid,  “  that  fomebody 
“  would  hang  him 

This  mifery,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance  j 
he  grew  by  degrees  more  acquainted  with  Homer’s  images 
and  expreffions,  and  practice  increafed  his  facility  of  ver- 
fification.  In  a  fhort  time  he  reprefents  himfelf  as  dif- 
patching  regularly  fifty  verfes  a-day,  which  would  ffiew 
him  by  an  eafy  computation  the  termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexation.  He  that 
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alks  a  fubfcription  foon  finds  that  he  has  enemies.  Alt 
who  do  not  encourage  him,  defame  him.  He  that  wants 
money  will  rather  be  thought  angry  than  poor ;  and  he 
that  wifnes  to  fare  his  money  conceals  his  avarice  by  his 
malice.  Addlfon  had  hinted  his  fufpicion  that  Pope  was 
too  much  a  Tory  ;  and  fome  of  the  Tories  fufpefted  his 
piinciples  becaufe  he  had  contributed  to  the  {C  Guardian,” 
which  was  carried  on  by  Steele. 

To  thofe  who  cenfured  his  politics  were  added  enemies 
yet  more  dangerous,  who  called  in  queftion  his  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  his  qualifications  for  a  tranflator  of  Homer. 
To  thefe  he  made  no  public  oppofition  ;  but  in  one  of  his 
Letters  efcapes  from  them  as  wTell  as  he  can.  At  an  age 
like  his,  for  he  u'as  not  more  than  twenty-five,  with  an 
irregular  education,  and  a  courfe  of  life  of  which  much 
feems  to  have  pafied  in  converfation,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  he  overflowed  with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt  himfelf 
deficient  he  fought  affiftance  ;  and  what  men  of  learning 
would  refufe  to  help  him  ?  Minute  enquiries  into  the 
force  of  words  are  lefs  neceflary  in  tranflating  Homer 
than  other  poets,  becaufe  his  pofitions  are  general,  and 
his  reprefentations  natural,  with  very  little  dependence  on 
local  or  temporary  cuftoms,  on  thofe  changeable  fcenes  of 
artificial  life,  which,  by  mingling  original  with  accidental 
notions,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  images  which  time 
effaces,  produces  ambiguity  in  diction,  and  obfcurity  in 
books.  To  this  open  difplay  of  unadulterated  nature  it 
muff  be  afcribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer  paffages  of  doubt¬ 
ful  meaning  than  any  other  poet  either  in  the  learned  or 
in  modern  languages.  I  have  read  of  a  man,  who  being, 
by  his  ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify  his  curio- 
fity  with  the  Latin,  printed  on  the  oppofite  page,  declared 
that,  from  the  rude  fimplicity  of  the  lines,  literally  ren¬ 
dered,  he  formeed  nobler  ideas  of  the  Homeric  majefty, 
than  from  the  laboured  elegance  of  polifhed  verfions. 

Thofe  literal  tranllations  were  always  at  hand,  and  from 
them  he  could  eafily  obtain  his  author’s  fenfe  with  fufficient 
certainty ;  and  among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number 
is  very  fmall  of  thofe  who  find  much  in  the  Greek  more 
than  in  the  Latin,  except  the  mufic  of  the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical  tranffa- 
tion  of  “  Eobanus  Hefliis,”  an  unwearied  writer  of  Latin 
verfes ;  he  had  the  French  Homers  of  La  Valterie  and 
Dacier,  and  the  Englifft  of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby. 
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With  Chapman,  whofe  work,  though  now  totally  neglect¬ 
ed,  feems  to  have  been  popular  almolt  to  the  end  of  the 
laft  century,  he  had  very  frequent  confultations,  and  per¬ 
haps  never  tranflated  any  paffage  till  he  had  read  his  verfion, 
which  indeed  he  has  been  fometimes  fufpeCted  of  ufing 
inftead  of  the  original. 

Notes  were  likewife  to  be  provided  ;  for  the  fix  volumes 
would  have  been  very  little  more  than  fix  pamphlets  with¬ 
out  them.  What  the  mere  perufal  of  the  text  could  fug- 
geft,  Pope  wanted  no  affiftance  to  collect  or  methodize  ; 
but  more  was  neceflary  ;  many  pages  were  to  be  filled, 
and  learning  mull  fupply  materials  to  wit  and  judgment. 
Something  might  be  gathered  from  Dacier  but  no  man 
loves  to  be  indebted  to  his  contemporaries,  and  Dacier  was 
acceffible  to  common  readers.  Euftathius  was  therefore 
neceffarily  confulted.  To  read  Euftathius,  of  whofe  work 
there  was  then  no  Latin  verfion,  I  fufpeCt  Pope,  if  he  had 
been  willing,  not  to  have  been  able  ;  fome  other  was  there¬ 
fore  to  be  found,  who  had  leifure  as  well  as  abilities ;  and 
he  was  doubtlefs  melt  readily  employed  who  would  do 
much  work  for  little  money. 

The  hiftory  of  the  notes  has  nevfer  been  traced.  Broome, 
in  his  preface  to  his  poems,  declares  himfelf  the  commen¬ 
tator  “  in  part  upon  the  Iliad and  it  appears  from  Fen¬ 
ton’s  Letter,  preferved  in  the  Mufeum,  that  Broome  was 
at  firft  engaged  in  confulting  Euftathius  ;  but  that  after  a 
time,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  he  defifted  ;  another  man 
of  Cambridge  was  then  employed,  who  foon  grew  weary 
of  the  work ;  and  a  third,  that  was  recommended  by  Thirl- 
by,  is  now  difeovered  to  have  been  jortin,  a  man  fince  well 
known  to  the  learned  world,  who  complained  that  Pope, 
having  accepted  and  approved  his  performance,  never  tefti- 
fied  any  curiofity  to  fee  him,  and  who  profefl'ed  to  have 
forgotten  the  terms  on  which  he  worked.  The  terms 
which  Fenton  ufes  are  very  mercantile  :  “  I  think  at  firft 
“  fight  that  his  performance  is  very  commendable,  and 
“  have  fent  word  for  him  to  finifh  the  1 7th  book,  and  to 
tc  fend  it  with  his  demands  for  his  trouble.  I  have  here 
“  inclofed  the  fpecimen  ;  if  the  reft  come  before  the  re- 
“  turn,  I  will  keep  them  till  I  receive  your  order.” 

Broome  then  offered  his  fervice  a  fecond  time,  which 
was  probably  accepted,  as  they  had  afterwards  a  clofer 
correfpondence.  Parnell  contributed  the  Life  of  Homer, 
which  Pope  found  fo  harlh,  that  he  took  great  pains  in 
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correcting  it  ”,  and  by  his  own  diligence,  with  fuch  help 
as  kindnefs  or  money  could  procure  him,  in  fomewhat 
more  than  five  years  he  completed  his  verfion  of  the 
«  Iliad,”  with  the  notes.  He  began  it  in  1712,  his  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  year  ■,  and  concluded  it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth 
year. 

When  we  find  him  tranflating  fifty  lines  a  day,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  have  brought  his  work  to 
a  more  fpeedy  conclufion.  The  “  Iliad,”  containing  lefs 
than  fixteen  thoufand  verfes,  might  have  been  difpatched  in 
lefs  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  days  by  fifty  verfes  in  a 
day.  The  notes,  compiled  with  the  affiftance  of  his  mer¬ 
cenaries,  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  require  more  time  than 
the  text. 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  progrefs  of  Pope  may 
may  feem  to  have  been  flow  -y  but  the  dillance  is  commonly 
very  great  between  actual  performances  and  fpeculative 
poffibility.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  as  much  as  has 
been  done  to-day  may  be  done  to-morrow ;  but  on  the 
morrow  fome  difficulty  emerges,  or  fome  external  impe¬ 
diment  obftruffs.  Indolence,  interruption,  bufinefs,  and 
pleafure,  all  take  their  turns  of  retardation  ;  and  every  long 
work  is  lengthened  by  a  thoufand  caufes  that  can,  and  ten 
thoufand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps  no  exten- 
five  and  multifarious  performance  was  ever  effected  within 
the  term  originally  fixed  in  the  undertaker's  mind.  He 
that  runs  againft  Time,  has  an  antagonift  not  fubject  to 
cafuakies. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  tranflation,  though 
report  feems  to  have  over-rated  it,  was  lueh  as  the  world 
has  not  often  feen.  The  fubfcribers  were  five  hundred 
and  feventy-five.  The  copies,  for  which  fubfcriptions 
were  given,  were  fix  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  and  only 
fix  hundred  and  lixty  were  printed.  For  thele  copies  Pope 
had  nothing  to  pay  ;  he  therefore  received,  including  the 
two  hundred  pounds  a  volume,  five  thoufand  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pounds  four  fhillings  without  deduction, 
as  the  books  were  fupplied  by  Lintot. 

By  the  fuccefs  of  his  fubfcription  Pope  was  relieved  from 
thofe  pecuniary  diftrefles  with  which  notv.  ithftanding  his 
popularity,  he  had  hitherto  ftruggled.  Lord  Oxford  had 
often  lamented  his  difqualification  for  public  employment, 
but  never  propofed  a  penfion.  While  the  tranflation  of 
<(  Homer”  was  in  its  progrefs,  Mr.  Craggs,  then  fecre- 
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tary  of  ftate,  offered  to  procure  him  a  penfion,  which,  at 
leaft  during  his  miniftry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  fecrecy. 
This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him,  however, 
that,  if  he  ffiould  be  preffed  with  want  of  money,  he  would 
fend  to  him  for  occafional  fupplies.  Craggs  was  not  long 
in  power,  and  was  never  folicited  for  money  by  Pope,  who 
difdained  to  beg  what  he  did  not  wrant. 

With  the  product  of  this  fubfcription,  which  he  had 
too  much  difcretion  to  fquander,  he  fecured  his  future 
life  from  want,  by  confiderable  annuities.  The  eftate  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  found  to  have  been  charged 
with  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  payable  to  Pope,  which 
doubtlefs  his  tranflation  enabled  him  to  purchafe. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiofity,  that  I  deduce 
thus  minutely  the  hiftory  of  the  Englifh  “  Iliad.”  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  nobleft  vevfion  of  poetry  which  the  world  has 
ever  feen  ;  and  its  publication  muft  therefore  be  confider- 
ed  as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of  Learning. 

To  thofe  who  have  Ikill  to  eftimate  the  excellence  and 
difficulty  of  this  great  work,  it  muft  be  very  defirable  to 
know  how  it  was  performed,  and  by  what  gradations  it 
advanced  to  correCtnefs.  Of  fuch  an  intellectual  procefs 
the  knowledge  has  very  rarely  been  attainable  ;  but  happily 
there  remains  the  original  copy  of  the  “  Iliad,”  which, 
being  obtained  by  Bolingbroke  as  a  curiofity,  defcended 
from  him  to  Mallet,  and  is  now  by  the  folicitation  of  the 
late  Dr.  Maty  repofited  in  the  Mufeum. 

Between  this  manufcript,  which  is  written  upon  acci¬ 
dental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the  printed  edition,  there 
muft  have  been  an  intermediate  copy,  that  was  perhaps 
deftroyed  a9  it  returned  from  the  prefs. 

From  the  firft  copy  I  have  procured  a  few  tranfcripts, 
and  {hall  exhibit  firft  the  printed  lines ;  then,  in  a  fmall 
print,  thofe  of  the  manufcripts,  with  all  their  variations. 
Thofe  words  in  the  fmall  print  which  are  given  in  Italics, 
are  cancelled  in  the  copy,  and  the  words  placed  under  them 
adopted  in  their  ftead. 

The  beginning  of  the  firft  book  ftands  thus: 

The  wrath  of  Peleus’  fon,  the  direful  Spring 

Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddefs,  fing, 

That  wrath  which  hurl’d  to  Pluto’s  gloomy  reign 
^  The  fouls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  {lain. 
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The  hern  Pelides’  rage ,  O  Goddefs  fing, 
wrath 

Of  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fatal  fpring, 

Grecian 

That  ftrew’d  with  warriors  dead  the  Phrygian  plain, 
heroes 

And  peopled  the  dark  hell  with  heroes  {lain  ; 

fill’d  the  fhady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

Whole  limbs  unburied  on  the  naked  fhore. 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  ftrove  ; 

Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will  of  Jove. 

Whofe  limbs,  unburied  on  the  lioftile  fhore, 

Devouring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore. 

Since  firlt  Atrides  and  Achilles  ftrove  ; 

Such  was  the  fovereign  doom  and  fuch  the  will  of  Jove. 

Declare,  O  Mufe,  in  what  ill-fated  hour 

Sprung  the  fierce  ftrife,  from  what  offended  Power  ? 

Latona’s  fon  a  dire  contagion  fpread, 

And  heap’d  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 

The  King  of  men  his  reverend  prieft  defy’d, 

And  for  the  King’s  offence  the  people  dy’d. 

Declare,  O  Goddefs,  what  offended  Power 
Enflam’d  their  rage,  in  that  ill’  omen’d  hour  ; 

anger,  fatal,  haplefs 
Phoebus  himfelf  the  dire  debate  procur’d, 
fierce 

T’  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injur’d  prieft  endur’d  ; 

For  this  the  God  a  dire  infection  fpread, 

And  heap’d  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead  ; 

The  King  of  Men  the  Sacred  Sire  defy’d. 

And  for  the  King’s  offence  the  people  dy’d. 

For  Chryfes  fought  with  coftly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor’s  chain  ; 

Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  ftands, 

Apollo’s  awful  enfigns  grace  his  hands ; 

By  thefe  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 

Extends  the  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
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For  Chryfes  fought  by  prefents  to  regain 
coitly  gifts  to  gain 

His  captive  daughter  from  the  Vidtor’s  chain  ; 

Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  hands, 

Apollo’s  awful  enfigns  grac’d  his  hands. 

By  thefe  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 
The  golden  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 

Prefents  the  fceptre 

For  thefe  as  eri/igns  of  his  God  he  hare. 

The  God  that  fends  his  golden  Jlmfts  afar  ; 

The  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man, 

Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

He  fued  to  all,  but  chief  implor’d  for  grace, 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus’  royal  race  ; 

Ye  kings  and  warriours,  may  your  vows  be  crown’d, 
And  Troy’s  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  ■, 

May  Jove  redore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o’er. 

Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  Chore. 

To  all  he  fued,  but  chief  implor’d  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Atreus’  royal  race. 

Ye  fans  of  Atreus ,  may  your  vows  be  crown’d. 

Kings  and  warriors 

Your  labours,  by  the  Gods  be  all  your  labours  crown’d ; 

So  may  the  Gods  your  arms  with  conquejl  blefs, 

And  Troy’s  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  j 
Till  laid 

And  crown  your  labours  with  deferv’d  fuccefs ; 

May  Jove  rellore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o’er. 

Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  Ihore. 

But,  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent’s  pain. 

And  give  Chryfeis  to  thefe  arms  again ; 

If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  prefent  move. 

And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jove. 

But,  oh  !  relieve  a  haplefs  parent’s  pain, 

And  give  my  daughter  to  thefe  arms  again  ; 

Receive  my  gifts  ;  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  my  prefent  move, 
And  fear  the  God  that  deals  his  darts  around, 
avenging  Phcebus  fon  of  Jove. 

The  Greeks,  in  fhouts,  their  joint  aflent  declare 
The  pried  to  reverence,  and  releafe  the  fair. 
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Not  fo  Atrides ;  he,  with  kingly  pride. 

Repuls’d  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply’d. 

He  faid,  the  Greeks  their  joint  affent  declare, 

The  father  faid ,  the  gen’rous  Greeks  relent , 

T’  accept  the  ranfom,  and  releafe  the  fair  : 

Revere  the  priejl,  and  fpeak  their  joint  affent  ; 

Not  fo  the  tyrant ,  he,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atrides, 

Repuls’d  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply’d. 

[Not  fo  the  tyrant.  Dryden.J 

Of  thefe  lines,  and  of  the  whole  firft  book,  I  am  told 
that  there  was  yet  a  former  copy,  more  varied,  and  more 
deformed  with  interlineations. 

The  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  varies  very  little  from 
the  printed  page,  and  is  therefore  fet  down  without  a  pa¬ 
rallel  •,  the  few  differences  do  not  require  to  be  elaborately 
difplayed. 

Now  pleafing  fleep  had  feal’d  each  mortal  eye  ; 
Stretched  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie  ; 

Th’  Immortals  flumber’d  on  their  thrones  above, 

All  but  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Jove. 

To  honour  Thetis’  fon  he  bends  his  care, 

And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war, 

Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rife  to  fight, 

And  thus  commands  the  yifion  of  the  night : 
directs 

Fly  hence,  delufive  dream,  and,  light  as  air. 

To  Agamemnon’s  royal  tent  repair; 

Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th’  embattled  train, 

March  all  his  legions  to  the  dufly  plain. 

Now  tell  the  King  ’tis  given  him  to  deftroy 
Declare  ev’n  now 

The  lofty  walls  of  wide-extended  Troy ; 
tow’rs 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  Fate  contend  ; 

At  Juno’s  fuit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 

Deftrudlion  hovers  o’er  yon  devoted  wall, 
hangs 

And  nodding  Ilium  waits  th’  impending  fall. 
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Invocation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

Say,  Virgins,  feated  round  the  throne  divine. 
All-knowing  Goddefies  ?  immortal  Nine  ! 

Since  Earth’s  wide  regions,  Heaven’s  unmeafur’d  height, 
And  Hell’s  abyfs,  hide  nothing  from  your  fight, 

(We,  wretched  mortals  !  loft  in  doubts  below. 

But  guefs  by  rumour,  and  but  boaft  we  know) 

Oh  !  fay  what  heroes,  fir’d  by  thirft  of  fame, 

Or  urg’d  by  wrongs,  to  Troy’s  deftruftion  came  ! 

To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thoufand  tongues, 

A  throat  of  brafs  and  adamantine  lungs. 

Now,  Virgin  Goddefies,  immortal  Nine  ! 

That  round  Olympus’  heavenly  fummit  fhine, 

Who  fee  through  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  Hell  profound. 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  refound  ! 

Relate  what  armies  fought  the  Trojan  land, 

What  nations  follow’d,  and  what  chiefs  command  ; 

(For  doubtful  Fame  diftradls  mankind  below, 

And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing  know) 

Without  your  aid,  to  count  th’  unnumber’d  train, 

A  thoufand  mouths,  a  thoufand  tongues  were  vain. 

Book  V.  v.  i. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides’  foul  infpires, 

Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires  ; 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathlefs  fame  to  raife, 

And  crown  our  hero  with  diftinguifh’d  praife, 

High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play. 

His  beamy  fhield  emits  a  living  ray  ; 

Th’  unwearied  blaze  incefiant  ftreams  fupplies, 

Tike  the  red  ftar  that  fires  the  autumnal  Ikies. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides’  foul  infpires, 

Fills  with  her  rage,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires ; 
force, 

O’er  all  the  Greeks  decree  his  fame  to  raife. 

Above  the  Greeks  her  warrior's  fame  to  raife, 
his  deathlefs 

And  crown’d  her  hero  with  immortal  praife : 

diftinguilh’d 

Bright  from  his  beamy  crejl  the  lightnings  play, 

High  on  helm 

From  his  broad  buckler  flalh’d  the  living  ray, 

High 
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High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play. 

His  beamy  Afield  emits  a  living  ray. 

The  Goddefs  with  her  breath  the  flame  fupplies, 

Bright  as  the  ftar  whofe  fires  in  Autumn  rife ; 

Her  breath  divine  thick  ftreaming  flames  fupplies, 

Bright  as  the  ftar  that  fires  th’  autumnal  flcies : 

Th’  unwearied  blaze  ir.ceffant  ftreams  fupplies, 

Hike  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th’  autumnal  flcies  : 

When  firft  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight,  > 

And  bath’d  in  ocean  {hoots  a  keener  light, 

Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  beftow’d, 

Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow’d  j 
Onward  fhe  drives  him,  furious  to  engage, 

Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  thickeft  rage. 

When  frefh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight, 

And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light, 

Bright  as  the  ftar  that  fires  th’  autumnal  flcies, 

Frefh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  feas  and  flcies ; 

Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  beftow’d. 

Such  fparkling  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flow’d, 

Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow’d ; 

Onward  fhe  drives  him  headlong  to  engage, 
furious 

Where  the  ouar  bleeds ,  and  where  the  jiercejl  rage, 
fight  burns,  thickeft 

The  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 

A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  without  a  fault  \ 

In  Vulcan’s  fane  the  father’s  days  were  led. 

The  fons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred ; 

There  liv’d  a  Trojan — Dares  was  his  name, 

The  prieft  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame  ; 

The  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 

A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  without  a  fault. 

Condition  of  Book  VIII.  v.  687. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 

O’er  Heaven’s  clear  azure  fpreads  her  facred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene, 

And  not  a  cloud  o’ercafts  the  folemn  fcene  ; 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roil, 

And  ftars  unnumber’d  did  the  glowing  pole : 
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O’er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  (lied, 

And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain’s  head  : 

Then  fhine  the  vales — the  rocks  in  profpeft  rife, 

A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  Ikies  ; 

The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight, 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufeful  light. 

So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 

And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays  j 
The  long  reflection  of  the  diftant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires  : 

A  thoufand  piles  the  duflcy  horrors  gild, 

And  fhoot  a  fhady  luftre  o’er  the  field  ; 

Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 

Whofe  umber’d  arms  by  fits  thick  flafhes  fend  ; 

Loud  neigh  the  courfers  o’er  their  heaps  of  corn, 

And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rifing  morn. 

As  when  in  ftillnefs  of  the  filent  night, 

As  when  the  moon  in  all  her  luftre  bright, 

As  when  the  moon  refulgent  lamp  of  light. 

O’er  Heaven’s  clear  azure  Jheds  her  filver  light ;  ( 

pure  fpreads  facred 
As  ftill  in  air  the  trembling  luftre  flood. 

And  o’er  its  golden  border  fhoots  a  flood ; 

When  no  loofe  gale  difturbs  the  deep  ferene, 
not  a  breath 

And  no  dim  cloud  o’ercafts  the  folemn  fcene ; 
not  a 

Around  her  filver  throne  the  planets  glow, 

And  ftars  unnumber’d  trembling  beams  beftow  ; 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

And  ftars  unnumber’d  gild  the  glowing  pole  : 

Clear  gleams  of  light  o’er  the  dark  trees  are  feen, 

o’er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  fheds, 

O’er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  green  they  fhed, 

gleam 

verdure 

And  tip  with  filver  all  the  mountain  heads 

fore  ft 

And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain’s  head. 

The  vallies  open,  and  the  forefts  rife, 

The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  profpefl  rife. 

Then  fhine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profpedl  rife, 
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All  nature  (lands  reveal’d  before  our  eyes ; 

A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  (kies. 

The  confcious  (hep herd,  joyful  at  the  fight, 

Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light. 

The  confcious  f wains  rejoicing  at  the  fight 

(hepherds  gazing  with  delight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  vivid  light, 

glorious 

ufeful 

So  many  flames  before  the  navy  blaze, 

proud  Ilion 

And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays, 

Wide  o’er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams. 

And  tip  the  diftant  fpires  with  fainter  beams  ; 

The  long-  reflexions  of  the  diftant  fires 

Gild  the  high  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires  ; 

Gleams  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires  ; 

A  thoufand  fires  at  diftant  ftations  bright. 

Gild  the  dark  profpedt,  and  difpel  the  night. 

Of  thefe  fpecimens  every  man  who  has  cultivated  poetry, 
or  who  delights  to  trace  the  mind  from  the  rudenefs  of  its 
firft  conceptions  to  the  elegance  of  its  laft,  will  naturally 
defire  a  great  number ;  but  molt  other  readers  are  already 
tired,  and  I  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and  philofo- 
phers. , 

The  “  Iliad”  was  publifhed  volume  by  volume,  as  the 
tranflation  proceeded  ;  the  four  firft  books  appeared  in  1715. 
The  expectation  of  this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and 
every  man  who  had  connected  his  name  with  criticifm,  or 
poetry,  was  defirous  of  fuch  intelligence  as  might  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  talk  upon  the  popular  topick.  Halifax,  who,  by 
having  been  firft  a  poet,  and  then  a  patron  of  poetry,  had 
acquired  the  right  of  being  a  judge,  was  willing  to  hear 
fome  books  while  they  were  yet  unpublifhed.  Of  this 
rehearfal  Pope  afterwards  gave  the  following  account  *. 

“  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pretender  to 
“  tafte  than  really  poffefled  of  it. — When  I  had  finithed  the 
“  two  or  three  firft  books  of  my  tranflation  of  the  “Iliad,” 
4‘  that  Lord  deflred  to  have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  them 

read  at  his  houfe — Addifon,  Congreve,  and  Garth,  were 
il  there  at  the  reading.  In  four  or  five  places,  Lord  Halifax 

*  Spencer. 
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«  ftopt  me  very  civilly,  and  with  a  fpeech  each  time  of  much 
“  the  fame  kind,  c  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope  j  but 
(f  there  is  fomething  in  that  paffage  that  does  not  quite 
“  pleafe  me.  Be  fo  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  confider 
“  it  a  little  at  your  leifure. — I  am  fure  you  can  give  it  a 
“  little  turn.’ — I  returned  from  Lctrd  Halifax’s  with  Dr. 
<f  Garth,  in  his  chariot ;  and,  as  we  were  going  along, 
“  was  faying  to  the  Doctor,  that  my  Lord  had  laid  me 
“  under  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  by  fuch  loofe  and  general 
“  obfervations  :  that  I  had  been  thinking  over  the  paffages 
“  almoft  ever  fince,  and  could  not  guefs  at  what  it  was 
“  that  offended  his  Lordfliip  in  either  of  them.  Garth 
“  laughed  heartily  at  my  embarraffment ;  faid,  I  had  not 
“  been  long  enough  acquainted  with  Lord  Halifax  to  know 
“  his  way  yet  ;  that  I  need  not  puzzle  myfelf  about  look- 
“  ing  thofe  places  over  and  over  when  I  got  home.  f  All 
<c  you  need  do  (fays  he)  is  to  leave  them  juft  as  they  are  ; 
“  call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three  months  hence,  thank 
“  him  for  his  kind  obfervations  on  thofe  paffages,  and  theft 
“  read  them  to  him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him  much 
i(  longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be  anfwerable  for  the 
“  event.’  I  followed  his  advice ;  waited  on  Lord  Halifax 
<f  fome  time  after  ;  faid,  I  hoped  he  would  find  his  ob- 
“  jeHions  to  thofe  paffages  removed  ;  read  them  to  him 
((  exaffly  as  they  were  at  nrft  :  and  his  Lorclffiip  was  ex- 
*e  tremely  pleafed  with  them,  and  cried  out,  ‘  Ay,  now 
“  they  are  perfectly  right  :  nothing  can  be  better’.” 

It  is  feldom  that  the  great  or  the  wife  fufpect  that  they 
are  defpifed  or  cheated.  Halifax,  thinking  this  a  lucky 
opportunity  of  fecuring  immortality,  made  fome  advances 
of  favour  and  fome  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which 
he  feems  to  have  received  with  fullen  coldnefs.  All  our 
knowledge  of  this  tranfadtion  is  derived  from  a  fingle  Let¬ 
ter  (Dec.  i,  1714),  in  which  Pope  fays,  “  I  am  obliged  fo 
“  you,  both  for  the  favours  you  have  done  me,  and  thofe 
tc  you  intend  me.  I  diftruft  neither  your  will  nor  your 
“  memory,  when  it  is  to  do  good ;  and  if  I  ever  become 
“  troubleiome  or  folicitous,  it  muft  not  be  out  of  expetfta- 
“  tion,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your  Lordfhip  may  caufe 
“  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the  town,  or  contentedly  in  the 
“  country,  which  is  really  all  the  difference  I  fet  between 
“  an  eafy  fortune  and  a  fmall  one.  It  is  indeed  a  high 
“  ftrain  of  generofity  in  you  to  think  of  making  me  eafy 
“  all  my  life,  only  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  divert 
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“  you  fome  few  hours  :  but,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  add  it 
“  is  becaufe  you  think  me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country, 
“  there  will  appear  a  better  reafon  ;  for  I  mud  of  confe- 
“  quence  be  very  much  (as  I  fincerely  am)  yours,  &c.” 

Thefe  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  acceptance,  ended 
without  effeCt.  The  patron  was  not  accullomed  to  fuch 
frigid  gratitude  •,  and  the  poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the 
dignity  of  independence.  They  probably  were  fufpicious 
of  each  other.  Pope  would  not  dedicate  till  he  faw  at  what 
rate  his  praife  was  valued  ;  he  would  be  “  troublefome  out 

of  gratitude,  not  expectation.”  Halifax  thought  himfelf 
entitled  to  confidence  and  would  give  nothing,  unlefs 
he  knew  what  he  fhould  receive.  Their  commerce  had  its 
beginning  in  hope  of  praife  on  one  fide,  and  of  money  on 
the  other,  and  ended  becaufe  Pope  was  lefs  eager  of  money 
than  Halifax  of  praife.  It  is  not  likely  that  Halifax  had 
any  perfonal  benevolence  to  Pope  ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope 
looked  on  Halifax  with  fcorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed  of  gaining  him 
a  patron  ;  but  it  deprived  him  of  a  friend.  Addifon  and 
he  were  now  at  the  head  of  poetry  and  criticifm  :  and  both 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the 
Roman  ftate,  one  could  no  longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the 
other  a  fuperior.  Of  the  gradual  abatement  of  kindnefs 
between  friends,  the  beginning  is  often  fcarcely  difeerni- 
ble  to  themfelves,  and  the  prccefs  is  continued  by  petty 
provocations,  and  incivilities  lometintes  peevilbly  returned, 
and  fometimes  ccntemptuoufly  negleCted,  which  would 
efcape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and  dropt  from  any 
memory  but  that  of  refentment.  That  the  quarrel  of 
thefe  two  wits  fnculd  be  minutely  deduced,  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  a  writer  to  whom,  as  Homer  fays,  “  nothing 
<c  but  rumour  has  reached,  and  who  has  no  perfonal  know- 
“  ledge.” 

Pope  doubtlefs  approached  Addifon,  when  the  reputation 
of  their  wit  ilrft  brought  them  together,  with  the  refpeCt 
due  to  a  man  whofe  abilities  were  acknowledged,  and  who, 
having  attained  that  eminence  to  which  he  was  himfelf 
afpiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  diftribunen  of  literary  fame. 
He  paid  court  with  fufficient  diligence  by  his  Prologue  to 
“  Cato,”  by  his  abufe  of  Dennis,  and  with  praife  yet  more 
diredt,  by  his  poem  on  the  «  Dialogues  on  Medals,”  of  which 
the  immediate  publication  was  then  intended.  In  all  this 
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there  was  no  hypocrify  ;  for  he  confefled  that  he  found  in 
Addifon  fomething  more  pleafing  than  in  any  other  man. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  as  Pope  faw  himfelf  favoured 
by  the  world,  and  more  frequently  compared  his  own 
powers  with  thofe  of  others,  his  confidence  increafed,  and 
his  fubmilhon  leffened ;  and  that  Addifon  felt  no  delight 
from  the  advances  of  a  young  wit,  who  might  foon  contend 
with  him  for  the  higheft  place.  Every  great  man,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  be  his  greatnefs,  has  among  his  friends  thofe  who 
officioufly,  or  infidioufly,  quicken  his  attention  to  offences, 
heighten  his  difgufl,  and  ftinrulate  his  refentment.  Of 
fuch  adherents  Addifon  doubtlefs  had  many  5  and  Pope  was 
now  too  high  to  be  without  them. 

From  the  emiffion  and  reception  of  the  Propofals  for  the 
<f  Iliad,”  the  kindnefs  of  Addifon  feems  to  have  abated. 
Jervas  the  painter  once  pleafed  himfelf  (Aug.  20,  17x4) 
with  imagining  that  he  had  re-eftablifhed  their  friendfhip  ; 
and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Addifon  once  fufpedted  him  of  too 
clofe  a  confederacy  with  Swift,  but  was  now  fatished  with 
his  conduct.  To  this  Pope  anfwered,  a  week  after,  that 
his  engagements  to  Swift  were  fuch  as  his  fervices  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fubfcription  demanded,  and  that  the  Tories 
never  put  him  under  the  necelhty  of  afking  leave  to  be 
grateful.  “  But,”  fays  he,  e<  as  Mr.  Addifon  mult  be  the 
“  judge  in  what  regards  himfelf,  and  feems  to  have  no  very 
“  juft  one  in  regard  to  me,  fo  I  muft  own  to  you  I  expect 
,c  nothing  but  civility  from  him.”  In  the  fame  Letter  he 
mentions  Philips,  as  having  been  bufy  to  kindle  animofity 
between  them  ;  but  in  a  Letter  to  Addifon,  he  exprefles 
fome  confcioufnefs  of  behaviour,  inattentively  deficient  in 
refpedt. 

Of  Swift’s  induftry  in  promoting  the  fubfcription  there 
remains  the  teftimony  of  Kennet,  no  friend  to.  either  him 
or  Pope. 

“  Nov.  2,  1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee-houfe, 
“  and  had  a  bow  from  every  body  but  me,  who,  I  confefs, 
“  could  not  but  defpife  him.  When  I  came  to  the  anti- 
“  chamber  to  wait,  before  prayers,  Dr.  Swift  was  thq 
“  principal  man  of  talk  and  buhnefs,  and  adfed  as  mafter 
<f  of  requefts. — Then  he  inftnnfted  a  young  nobleman  that 
“  the  bejl  Poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  papi ft),  who 
“  had  begun  a  tranllation  of  Homer  into  Englifh  verfe,  for 
“  which  he  mujl  have  them  all  fubfcrile ;  for,  fays  he,  the 
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<c  author  flail  not  begin  to  print  till  1  have  a  tboufand 
“  guineas  for  him.” 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  who  was,  with 
all  his  political  fury,  good  nature  o'  ■  d  officious,  procured 
an  interview  between  thefe  an  cals,  which  ended  in 
aggravated  malevolence.  On  i  i  afion,  if  the  reports 
be  true,  Pope  made  his  complain"  A  Yanknefs  and  fpirit, 
as  a  man  undefervedly  neglecri  t  or  .  1  •  afed;  and  Addifon 
affecled  a  contemptuous  unc  ncct  1,  in  a  calm  even 
voice,  reproached  Pope  wit!  hi  itv,  and,  telling  him 
of  the  improvements  which  h  ,r‘ .  works  had  received 
from  his  own  remarks  and  thofe  of  Ste  e,  faid,  that  he, 
being  now  engaged  in  pi. ’.Ac  hufineb,  had  no  longer  any 
care  for  his  poetical  reputation  ;  nor  had  any  other  defire, 
with  regard  to  Pope,  than  that  he  ffiould  not,  by  too  much 
arrogance,  alienate  the  public. 

To  this  Pope  is  faid  tc  have  replied  with  great  keennefs 
and  feverity,  upbraiding  Addifon  with  perpetual  depend- 
ance,  ar.d  with  the  abuie  of  thofe  qualifications  which  he 
had  obtained  at  the  public  coft,  and  charging  him  with 
mean  endeavours  to  obftruct  the  progrefs  of  riling  merit. 
The  conteft  rofe  fo  high,  that  they  parted  at  laft  without 
any  interchange  of  civility. 

The  fir II  volume  of  “  Homer”  was  (17x5)  in  time  pub- 
liffied ;  and  a  rival  verfion  of  the  firft  “  Iliad,”  for  rivals 
the  time  of  their  appearance  inevitably  made  them,  was 
immediately  printed,  with  the  name  of  Tickell.  It  was 
foon  perceived  that,  among  the  followers  of  Addifon, 
Tickell  had  the  preference,  and  the  critics  and  poets  divided 
into  factions.  “  I,”  fays  Pope,  (<  have  the  town,  that  is, 
<c  the  mob,  on  my  fide ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
“  fmaller  party  to  fupply  by  induftry  wh'at  it  wants  in  num- 
<c  bers. — I  appeal  to  the  people  as  my  rightful  judges,  and 
<c  while  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  me,  (hall  not 
“  fear  the  high-flyers  at  Button’s.”  This  oppofition  he  im¬ 
mediately  imputed  to  Addifon,  and  complained  of  it  in. 
terms  fufficiently  refentful  to  Craggs,  their  common  friend. 

When  Addifon’s  opinion  was  alked,  he  declared  the  ver- 
fions  to  be  both  good,  but  Tickell’s  the  bell  that  had  ever 
been  written  •,  and  fometimes  faid,  that  they  were  both  good, 
but  that  Tickell  had  more  of  “  Plomer.” 

Pope  was  now  fufficiently  irritated  ;  his  reputation  and 
his  intereft  were  at  hazard.  He  once  intended  to  print  to¬ 
gether  the  four  verfions  of  Dryden,  Maynwaring,  Pope, 
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and  Tickell,  that  they  might  be  readily  compared,  and 
fairly  elti mated.  rl  his  dehgn  feems  to  have  been  .defeated 
b  rhe  refufal  of  Tonfon,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
o  Per  three  verfions. 

Pope  intended  at  another  time,  a  rigorous  criticifm  of 
Tickell’s  tranflation,  and  had  marked  a  copy,  which  I  have 
been,  in  all  places  that  appeared  defective.  But  while  he 
was  thus  meditating  defence  or  revenge,  his  adverfary  funk 
before  him  without  a  blow ;  the  voice  of  the  public  were 
not  long  divided,  and  the  preference  was  univerfally  given 
to  Pope’s  performance. 

He  was  cominced,  by  adding  one  circumllance  to  ano¬ 
ther,  that  the  other  tranflation  was  the  work  of  Addifon 
himfelf ;  but  if  he  knew  it  in  Addifon’s  life-time,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  told  it.  He  left  his  illuftrious  antagcnift 
to  be  puniflied  by  what  has  been  confidered  as  the  moll 
painful  of  all  reflections,  the  remembrance  of  a  crime  per¬ 
petrated  in  vain. 

The  other  circumftances  of  their  quarrel  were  thus  re¬ 
lated  by  Pope  *. 

“  Philips  feemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to  abufe  me 
«  in  coffee-houfes,  and  converfations  :  and  Gildon  wrote  a 
<(  thing  about  Wycherley,  in  which  he  had  abufed  both 
“  me  and  my  relations  very  grofsly.  Lord  Warwick  him- 
“  felf  told  me  one  day,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  en- 
“  deavour  to  be  well  with  Mr.  Addifon  ;  that  his  jealous 
“  temper  would  never  admit  of  a  fettled  friendfhip  between 
«  us :  and,  to  convince  me  of  what  he  had  faid,  allured 

me,  that  Addifon  had  encouraged  Gildon  to  publiih 
“  thofe  fcandals,  and  had  given  him  ten  guineas  after  they 
**  were  publifhed.  The  next  day,  while  I  was  heated  with 
“  what  I  had  heard,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addifon,  to 
“  let  him  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this  be- 
“  haviour  of  his  ;  that  if  I  was  to  fpeak  feverely  of  him  in 
“  return  for  it,  it  fhould  be  not  in  fuch  a  dirty  way  ;  that 
“  I  Ihould  rather  tell  him,  himfelf,  fairly  of  his  faults,  and 
“  allow  his  good  qualities  ;  and  that  it  fhould  be  fomething 
11  in  the  following  manner :  I  then  adjoined  the  firft 
“  Iketch  of  what  has  fince  been  called  my  Satire  on  Ad-s 
,f  difon.  Mr.  Addifon  ufed  me  very  civilly  ever  after  f .” 

*  Spence. 

t  See  however  the  Life  of  Addifon  in  the  Biographia  Bri. 
£apnica,  laft  edit.  R. 
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The  verfes  on  Addifon  when  they  were  fent  to  Atterou- 
ry,  were  confidered  by  him  as  the  moft  excellent  of  Pope’s 
performances  •,  and  the  writer  was  advifed,  fince  he  knew 
where  his  ftrength  lay,  not  to  fuller  it  to  remain  unem¬ 
ployed. 

This  year  (17x5)  being,  by  the  fubfcription,  enabled  to 
live  more  by  choice,  having  perfuaded  his  father  to  fell 
their  eftate  at  Binfield,  he  purchafed,  I  think  only  for  his 
life,  that  lioufe  at  Twickenham  to  which  his  refidence  after¬ 
wards  procured  fo  much  celebration,  and  removed  thither 
with  his  father  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx  which  his 
verfes  mention  ;  and  being  under  the  neceffity  of  making  a 
fubterraneous  paffage  to  a  garden  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
road,  he  adorned  it  with  foible  bodies,  and  dignified  it 
with  the  title  of  a  grotto ;  a  place  of  filence  and  retreat, 
from  v.  hich  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  his  friends  and  him- 
feif  that  cares  and  paffions  could  be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wifii  or  pleafure  of  an  Englifh- 
man,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to  folicit  than  exclude 
the  fun  •,  but  Pope’s  excavation  was  requifite  as  an  entrance, 
to  his  garden,  and,  as  fome  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their 
defefts,  he  extracted  an  ornament  from  an  inconvenience, 
and  vanity  produced  a  grotto  where  neceffity  enforced  a 
paffage.  It  may  be  frequently  remarked  of  the  ftudious 
and  Speculative,  that  they  are  proud  of  trifles,  and  that 
their  amufements  feem  frivolous  and  childilh  ;  whether 
it  be  that  men  confcious  of  g  reat  reputation  think  them- 
felves  above  the  reach  of  cenfure,  and  fafe  in  the  adrniffion 
of  negligent  indulgences,  or  that  mankind  expert  from 
elevated  genius  an  uniformity  of  greatnefs,  and  watch  its 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder  5  like  him  who,  having 
followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle  into  the  clouds,  fhould  la¬ 
ment  that  lire  ever  defcended  to  a  perch. 

While  the  vo'umes  of  his  “  Homer”  were  annually  pub- 
iifhed,he  collected  his  former  works  (1717)  into  one  quarto 
volume,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Preface,  written  with  great 
fprightlinefs  and  elegance,  which  was  afterwards  reprinted, 
with  fome  paffages  fubjoined  that  he  at  firff:  omitted  *,  other 
marginal  additions  of  the  fame  kind  he  made  in  the  later 
editions  of  his  poems.  Waller  remarks,  that  poets  lofe 
half  their  praife,  becaufe  the  reader  knows  not  what  they 
have  blotted.  Pope’s  voracity  of  fame  taught  him  the  art 
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of  obtaining  the  accumulated  honour,  both  of  what  lie  had 
publilhed,  and  of  what  he  had  fupprefied. 

In  this  year  his  father  died  fuddenly,  in  his  feventy-fifth 
year,  having  palled  twenty-nine  years  in  privacy.  He  is 
not  known  but  by  the  character  which  his  ion  has  given 
him.  If  the  money  with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten 
by  himfelf,  he  had  traded  very  fuccefsfully  in  times  when 
fudden  riches  were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Iliad”  v/as  at  laft  completed  in 
1 7  20.  The  fplendor  and  fuccefs  of  this  work  railed  Pope 
many  enemies,  that  endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities. 
Burnet,  who  was  afterwards  a  judge  of  no  mean  reputati¬ 
on,  cenfured  him  in  a  piece  called  u  Homerides”  before  it 
was  publilhed.  Ducket  likewife  endeavoured  to  make  him 
ridiculous.  Dennis  was  the  perpetual  perfecutor  of  all  his 
ftudies.  But,  whoever  his  critics  were,  their  writings  are 
loft  ;  and  the  names  which  are  preferved,  are  preferved  in 
the  “  Dunciad.” 

In  this  difaftrous  year  (1720)  of  national  infatuation, 
when  more  riches  than  Peru  can  boaft  were  expended  from 
the  South  Sea,  when  the  contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every 
mind,  and  even  poets  panted  after  wealth,  Pope  was  feized 
with  the  univerfal  paftion,  and  ventured  fome  of  his  money. 
The  ftock  rofe  in  its  price  ;  and  for  a  while  he  thought 
himfelf  the  lord  of  thoufands.  But  this  dream  of  happi- 
nefs  did  not  laft  long  •,  and  he  feems  to  have  waked  foon 
enough  to  get  clear  with  the  lofs  of  what  he  once  thought 
himfelf  to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  he  publilhed  fome  feleCt  poems  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Parnell,  with  a  very  elegant  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford ;  who,  after  all  his  ftruggles  and  dangers,  then 
lived  in  retirement,  ft  ill  under  the  frown  of  a  victorious 
faction,  who  could  take  no  pleafure  in  hearing  his  praife. 

He  gave  the  fame  year  (1721)  an  edition  of  “  Shak- 
t{  fpeare.”  His  name  was  now  of  fo  much  authority, 
that  Tonfon  thought  himfelf  entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to 
demand  a  fubfcription  of  fix  guineas  for  Shakfpeare’s  plays 
in  fix  quarto  volumes ;  nor  did  his  expectation  much  de¬ 
ceive  him  ;  for  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty  which  he  print¬ 
ed,  he  difperfed  a  great  number  at  the  price  propofed. 
The  reputation  of  that  edition  indeed  funk  afterwards  fo 
low,  that  one  hundred  and  forty  copies  were  fold  a,t  fix- 
teen  (hillings  each. 

On 
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On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  induced  by  a 
reward  of  two  hundred  and  feventeen  pounds  twelve  {hil¬ 
lings,  he  feems  never  to  have  reflected  afterwards  without 
vexation  :  for  Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  diligence,  with 
\'ery  {lender  powers,  firft,  in  a  book  called  “  Shakfpeare 
“  Reftored,”  and  then  in  a  formal  edition,  detected  his  de¬ 
ficiencies  with  all  the  infolence  of  victory  ;  and  as  he  -was 
now  high  enough  to  be  feared  and  hated,  Theobald  had 
from  others  all  the  help  that  could  be  fupplied,  by  the  de¬ 
fire  of  humbling  a  haughty  character. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  editors,  col¬ 
lates,  commentators,  and  verbal  critics  ;  and  hoped  to  per- 
fuade  the  world,  that  he  mifcarried  in  this  undertaking 
only  by  having  a  mind  too  great  for  fuch  minute  employ¬ 
ment. 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many  things  wrong, 
and  left  many  things  undone  ;  but  let  him  not  be  defraud¬ 
ed  of  his  due  praife.  He  was  the  firft  that  knew,  at  leaf!; 
the  firft  that  told,  by  what  helps  the  text  might  be  improv¬ 
ed.  If  he  infpeHed  the  early  editions  negligently,  he 
taught  others  to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  Preface  he  ex- 
panded  with  great  (kill  and  elegance  the  character  which 
had  been  given  of  Shakfpeare  by  Dryden  ;  and  he  drew 
the  public  attention  upon  his  works,  which,  though  often 
mentioned,  had  been  little  read. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  “  Iliad,”  refolving  not 
to  let  the  general  kindnefs  ccol,  he  publifhed  propofals  for 
a  tranilation  of  the  “  Qdyffey,”  in  five  volumes,  for  five 
guineas.  He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  afloci- 
ates  in  his  labour,  being  either  weary  with  toiling  upon 
another’s  thoughts,  or  having  heard,  as  Ruffhead  relates, 
that  Fenton  and  Broome  had  already  begun  the  work,  and 
liking  better  to  have  them  confederates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  inftead  of  faying  that  he  had  £t  tranflated” 
the  “  Odyfl'ey,”  as  he  had  faid  of  the  “  Iliad,”  he  fays  that 
he  had  “  undertaken”  a  tranilation  :  and  in  the  propofals, 
the  fubfcription  is  faid  to  be  not  folely  for  his  own  ufe,  but 
for  that  of  “  two  of  his  friends  who  have  affifted  him  in 
this  “  work.” 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new  verfion,  he 
appeared  before  the  Lords  at  the  memorable  trial  of  Bilhop 
Atterbury,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity, 
and  frequent  correfpondence.  Atterbury  had  honeftly  re¬ 
commended  to  him  the  ftudy  of  the  Popifh  controverfy,  in 
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hope  of  his  converfion  ;  to  which  Pope  anfwerecl  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  cannot  much  recommend  his  principles,  or  his 
judgment.  In  queftions  and  projects  of  learning,  they 
agreed  better.  He  was  called  at  the  trial  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Atterbury’s  domeftic  life,  and  private  employ¬ 
ment,  that  it  might  appear  how  little  time  he  had  left  for 
plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to  utter,  and  in  thofe 
few  he  made  feveral  blunders. 

His  Letters  to  Atterbury  exprefs  the  utmoft  efteem,  ten- 
dernefs,  and  gratitude  :  tc  perhaps,”  fays  he,  “  it  is  not 
“  only  in  this  world  that  I  may  have  caufe  to  remember 
“  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter.”  At  their  laft  interview  in 
the  Tower,  Atterbury  prefented  him  with  a  Bible. 

Of  the  tc  Odyfley’’  Pope  tranflated  only  twelve  books ; 
the  reft  were  the  work  of  Broome  and  Fenton  :  the  notes 
were  written  wholly  by  Broome,  who  was  not  over-liberal- 
ly  rewarded.  The  public  was  carefully  kept  ignorant  of 
the  feveral  Chares  ;  and  an  account  was  febjoined  at  the 
conclufion,  which  is  now  known  not  to  be  true. 

The  firft  copy  of  Pope’s  books,  with  thofe  of  Fenton,  are 
to  be  feen  in  the  Mufeum.  The  parts  of  Pope  are  lefs 
interlined  than  the  “  Iliad  and  the  latter  books  of  the 
“  Iliad”  lefs  than  the  former.  He  grew  dexterous  by  prac¬ 
tice,  and  every  fheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with 
more  facility.  The  books  of  Fenton  have  very  few  altera¬ 
tions  by  the  hand  of  Pope.  Thofe  of  Broome  have  not 
been  found  ;  but  Pope  complained,  as  it  is  reported,  that 
he  had  much  trouble  in  correcting  them. 

His  contraft  with  Lintot  was  the  fame  as  for  the  “  Iliad,” 
except  that  only  one  hundred  pounds  were  to  be  paid  him 
for  each  volume.  The  number  of  fubfcribers  were  five 
hundred  and  feventy-four,  and  of  copies  eight  hundred  and 
nineteen ;  fo  that  his  profit,  when  he  had  paid  his  affift- 
ants,  was  ftill  very  confiderable.  The  work  was  fimfhed 
in  1725  ;  and  from  that  time  he  refolved  to  make  no  more 
tranflations. 

The  fale  did  not  anfwer  Lintot’s  expectation  ;  and  he 
then  pretended  to  difcover  fomething  of  a  fraud  in  Pope, 
and  commenced  or  threatened  a  fuit  in  Chancery. 

On  the  Englifh  “  Odyfley”  a  criticifm  was  publifhed  by 
Spence,  at  that  time  PreleCtor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  ;  a  man 
whole  learning  was  not  very  great,  and  whofe  mind  was 
not  very  powerful.  His  criticifm,  however,  was  common¬ 
ly  juft 5  what  he  thought,  he  thought  rightly  ;  and  his  re¬ 
marks 
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marks  were  Tecommended  by  his  coolnefs  and  candour. 
In  him  Pope  had  the  firft  experience  of  a  critic  without 
malevolence,  who  thought  it  as  much  his  duty  to  difplay 
beauties  as  expofe  faults who  cenfured  with  refpect,  and 
praifed  with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticifm  Pope  was  fo  little  offended,  that  he 
fought  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who  lived  with  him 
from  that  time  in  great  familiarity,  attended  him  in  his  laft 
hours,  and  compiled  memorials  of  his  converfation.  The 
regard  of  Pope  recommended  him  to  the  great  and  power¬ 
ful  ;  and  he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments  in  the 
Church. 

Not  long  after,  Pope  was  returning  home  from  a  vifit 
in  a  friend’s  coach,  which,  in  paffmg  a  bridge,  was  over¬ 
turned  into  the  water  ;  the  windows  were  clofed,  and  being 
unable  to  force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger  of  immediate 
death,  when  the  poftilion  fnatched  him  out  by  breaking 
the  glafs,  of  which  the  fragments  cut  two  of  his  fingers  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  he  loft  their  ufe. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  fent  him  a  Letter 
of  Confolation.  He  had  been  entertained  by  Pope  at  his 
table,  where  he  talked  with  fo  much  groffnefs,  that  Mrs. 
Pope  was  driven  from  the  room.  Pope  difcovered  by  a 
trick,  that  he  was  a  fpy  for  the  Court,  and  never  confider- 
ed  him  as  a  man  worthy  of  confidence. 

He  foon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with  Swift,  who  was 
then  in  England,  to  publilh  three  volumes  of  Mifcellanies, 
in  which,  among®  other  things,  he  inferted  the  “  Memoirs 
“  of  a  Parifh  Clerk,”  in  ridicule  of  Burnet’s  importance 
in  his  own  Hiftory,  and  a  “  Debate  upon  Black  and  White 
«  Horfes,”  written  in  all  the  formalities  of  a  legal  procefs 
by  the  afiiftance,  as  it  is  faid,  of  Mr.  Fortefcue,  afterwards 
Matter  of  the  Rolls.  Before  thefe  Mifcellanies  is  a  Preface 
figned  by  Swift  and  Pope,  but  apparently  written  by  Pope  ; 
in  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantic  complaint  of 
the  robberies  committed  upon  authors  by  the  clandeftine 
feizure  and  fale  of  their  papers.  He  tells,  in  tragic  (trains, 
how  <4  the  cabinets  of  the  Sick  and  the  clofets  of  the  Dead 
il  have  been  broken  open  and  ranfacked  as  if  thofe  vio¬ 
lences  were  often  committed  for  papers  of  uncertain  and 
accidental  value,  which  are  rarely  provoked  by  real  trea- 
fures  •,  as  if  epigrams  and  effays  were  in  danger  where  gold 
and  diamonds  are  fafe.  A  cat  hunted  for  his  mufk  is, 
2  according 
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according  to  Pope’s  account,  but  the  emblem  of  a  wit 
winded  by  bookfellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  fome  atteftation  ;  for 
the  fame  year  the  Letters  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Crom¬ 
well,  in  his  youth,  were  fold  by  Mrs.  Thomas  to  Curll, 
who  printed  them. 

In  thefe  Mifcellanies  was  firft  publilhed  the  ce  Art  of 
«  Sinking  in  Poetry,”  which,  by  fuch  a  train  of  confe- 
quences  as  ufually  paffes  in  literary  quarrels,  gave  in  a 
fhort  time,  according  to  Pope’s  account,  occafion  to  the 
“  Dunciad.” 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to  put  Atterbury’s 
advice  in  practice  ;  and  fhewed  his  fatirical  powers  by  pub- 
lifhing  the  tc  Dunciad,”  one  of  his  greateft  and  moil  ela¬ 
borate  performances,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  fink  into 
contempt  ail  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been  attacked, 
and  fome  others  whom  he  thought  unable  to  defend  them- 
felves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor  Theobald, 
whom  he  accufed  of  ingratitude  ;  but  whofe  real  crime 
was  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  having  revifed  <c  Shakfpeare” 
more  happily  than  himfelf.  This  fatire  had  the  effeft 
which  he  intended,  by  blafting  the  charadlers  which  it 
touched.  Ralph,  who,  unneceffarily  interpofing  in  the 
quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  fubfequent  edition,  complained 
that  for  a  time  he  was  in  danger  of  llarving,  as  the  book¬ 
fellers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  his  capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and  ilow  ;  the 
plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was  little  underftood  by  common 
readers.  Many  of  the  allufions  required  iJluftration  ;  the 
names  were  often  exprefled  only  by  the  initial  and  final 
letters,  and,  if  they  had  been  printed  at  length,  were  fuch 
as  few  had  known  or  recollefted.  The  fubjeft  itfelf  had 
nothing  generally  interefting,  for  whom  did  it  concern  to 
know  that  one  or  another  fcribbler  was  a  dunce  ?  If  there¬ 
fore  it  had  been  poffible  for  thofe  who  were  attacked  to 
conceal  their  pain  and  their  refentment,  the  “  Dunciad” 
might  have  made  its  way  very  {lowly  in  the  world. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expedled  :  every  man  is 
of  importance  to  himfelf,  and  therefore,  in  his  own  opi¬ 
nion,  to  others ;  and,  fuppofing  the  world  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  his  pleafures  and  his  pains,  is  perhaps 
the  firlt  to  publifh  injuries  or  misfortunes,  which  had  never 
been  known  unlefs  related  by  himfelf,  and  at  which  thofe 
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that  hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for  no  man  fympathifes 
with  the  forrows  of  vanity. 

The  hiftory  of  the  “  Dunciad”  is  very  minutely  related 
by  Pope  himfelf,  in  a  Dedication  which  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Middlefex  in  the  name  of  Savage. 

O 

££  I  wiil  relate  the  war  of  the  ‘  Dunces’  (for  fo  it  has 
££  been  commonly  called),  which  began  in  the  year  1727, 
s£  and  ended  in  1730.” 

“  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it  proper, 
“  for  reafons  fpecified  in  the  Preface  to  their  Mifcellanies, 
££  to  publifh  fuch  little  pieces  of  theirs  as  had  cafually  got 
«  abroad,  there  was  added  to  them  the  *  Treatife  of  the 
“  Bathos,’  or  the  ‘  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.’  It  happen- 
«  ed  that  in  one  chapter  of  this  piece  the  feveral  fpecies 
££  of  bad  poets  were  ranged  in  dalles,  to  which  were  pre- 
«  fixed  almoft  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (the  greateft 
££  part  of  them  at  random) ;  but  fuch  was  the  number  of 
«£  poets  eminent  in  that  art,  that  foroe  one  or  other  took 
*f  every  letter  to  himfelf :  all  fell  into  fo  violent  a  fury, 
££  that,  for  half  a  year  or  more,  the  common  newfpapers 
££  (in  moft  of  which  they  had  fome  property,  as  being  hir- 
££  ed  writers)  were  filled  with  the  molt  abufive  falfehoods 
££  and  fcurrilities  they  could  poffibly  devife  ;  a  liberty  no 
««  way  to  be  wondered  at  in  thofe  people,  and  in  thofe 
“  papers,  that  for  many  years  during  the  uncontrouled  li- 
££  cence  of  the  prefs,  had  afperfed  almoft  all  the  great  cha- 
“  rafters  of  the  age  5  and  this  with  impunity,  their  own 
«  perfons  and  names  being  utterly  fecret  and  obfcure. 

££  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that  he  had  now 
££  fome  opportunity  of  doing  good,  by  detecting  and  drag- 
«  ging  into  light  thefe  common  enemies  of  mankind ; 
«  fince,  to  invalidate  this  univerfal  flander,  it  fulficed  to 
££  ihew  what  contemptible  men  were  the  authors  of  it. 
<£  He  was  not  without  hopes,  that,  by  manifefting  the 
££  dulnefs  of  thofe  who  had  only  malice  to  recommend 
££  them,  either  the  bookfellers  would  not  find  their  account 
«  in  employing  them,  or  the  men  themfelves,  when  dif- 
a  covered,  want  courage  to  proceed  in  fo  unlawful  an  oc- 
«  cupation-  This  it  was  that  gave  birth  to  the  £  Dun- 
«  ciad and  he  thought  it  an  happinefs,  that,  by  the  late 
(S  flood  of  flander  on  himfelf,  he  had  acquired  fuch  a  pe- 
«  culiar  right  over  their  names  as  was  necefiary  to  this 
*.£  defign. 
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«  On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1729,  at  St.  James’s,  that 

poem  was  prefented  to  the  King  and  Queen  (who  had 
(f  before  been  pleafed  to  read  it)  by  the  Right  Honourable 
“  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  and  fome  days  after  the  whole 
“  impreffion  was  taken  and  difperfed  by  feveral  noblemen 
**  and  perfons  of  the  firft  diftinHion. 

“  It  is  certainly  a  true  obfervation,  that  no  people  are 
“  fo  impatient  of  cenfure  as  thofe  who  are  the  greateft. 
“  flanderers,  which  was  wonderfully  exemplified  on  this 
“  occasion.  On  the  day  the  book  was  firft  vended,  a 
“  crowd  of  authors  befieged  the  fhop ;  intreaties,  advices, 
“  threats  of  law  and  battery,  nay,  cries  of  treafon,  were  all 
“  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of  the  ‘  Dunciad 
“  on  the  other  fide,  the  bookfellers  and  hawkers  made  as 
“  great  efforts  to  procure  it.  What  could  a  few  poor 
“  authors  do  againft  fo  great  a  majority  as  the  public  ? 
“  There  was  no  flopping  a  torrent  with  a  finger  •,  fo  out 
“  it  came. 

“  Many  ludicrous  circumftances  attended  it.  The 
<c  ‘  Dunces’  (for  by  this  name  they  were  called)  held  week- 
“  ly  clubs,  to  confult  of  hoflilities  againft  the  author  :  one 
“  wrote  a  letter  to  a  great  minifter,  afiuring  him  Mr.  Pope 
“  was  the  greateft  enemy  the  government  had  ;  and  another 
“  bought  his  image  in  clay,  to  execute  him  in  effigy ; 
“  with  which  fad  fort  of  fatisfaftion  the  gentlemen  were 
!(  a  little  comforted. 

“  Some  falfe  editions  of  the  book  having  an  owl  in  their 
“  frontifpiece,  the  true  one,  to  diftinguifh  it,  fixed  in  his 
“  ftead  an  afs  laden  with  authors.  Then  another  furrep- 
“  titious  one  being  printed  with  the  fame  afs,  the  new 
“  edition  in  oftavo  returned  for  diftinftion  to  the  owl 
“  again.  Hence  arofe  a  great  conteft  of  bookfellers  againft 
“  bookfellers,  and  advertifements  againft  advertifements  ; 
“  fome  recommending  the  edition  of  the  .  owl,  and  others 
“  the  edition  of  the  afs  ;  by  which  names  they  came  to  be 
“  diftinguilhed,  to  the  great  honour  alfo  of  the  gentlemen 
“  of  the  ‘  Dunciad’.” 

Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  contemplated  his 
victory  over  the  “  Dunces”  with  great  exultation  ;  and 
fuch  was  his  delight  in  the  tumult  which  he  had  raifed, 
that  for  a  while  his  natural  fenfibility  was  fufpended,  and 
he  read  reproaches  and  invetftives  without  emotion,  con- 
fidering  them  only  as  the  neceffiary  effedfs  of  that  pain 
which  he  rejoiced  in  having  given. 
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It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that,  by  his  own  con- 
feffion,  he  was  the  aggreffor  ;  for  nobody  believes  that  the 
letters  in  the  “  Bathos”  were  placed  at  random  5  and  it 
may  be  difcovered  that,  when  he  thinks  himfelf  concealed, 
he  indulges  the  common  vanity  of  common  men,  and  tri¬ 
umphs  in  thofe  diftindftions  which  he  affefted  to  defpife. 
He  is  proud  that  his  book  was  prefented  to  the  King  and 
Queen  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  he  is 
proud  that  they  had  read  it  before  5  he  is  proud  that  the 
edition  was  taken  off  by  the  nobility  andperfons  of  the  firft 
diilinddion. 

The  edition  of  which  he  fpeaks  was,  I  believe,  that 
which,  by  telling  in  the  text  the  names,  and  in  the  notes 
the  charadders,  of  thofe  whom  he  had  fatirifed,  was  made 
intelligible  and  diverting.  The  critics  had  now  declared 
their  approbation  of  the  plan,  and  the  common  reader  be¬ 
gan  to  like  it  without  fear  ;  thofe  who  were  ftrangers  to 
petty  literature,  and  therefore  unable  to  decypher  initials 
and  blanks,  had  now  names  and  perfons  brought  within 
their  view  ;  and  delighted  in  the  vifible  effeft  of  thofe 
fhafts  of  malice,  which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated, 
as  ftrot  into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  frefh  provocation  now  given  him,  re¬ 
newed  the  enmity  which  had  for  a  time  been  appeafed  by 
mutual  civilities  ;  and  published  remarks,  which  he  had 
till  then  fupprefled,  upon  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock.” 
Many  more  grumbled  in  iecret,  or  vented  their  refent- 
ment  in  the  newfpapers  by  epigrams  or  inveftives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  loving  Burnet  with 
<c  pious  pailion,”  pretended  that  his  morai  character  was 
injured,'  and  for  forne  time  declared  his  refolution  to  take 
vengeance  with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  appeafed  him,  by 
changing  “  pious  paflion”  to  u  cordial  friendship  ;”  and 
by  a  note,  in  which  lie  vehemently  difclaims  the  malignity 
of  meaning  imputed  to  the  firft  expreffion. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  reprefented  as  diving  for  the  prize, 
expostulated  with  Pope  in  a  manner  fo  much  fuperior 
to  all  mean  felicitation,  that  Pope  was  reduced  to  fneak 
and  fhuftle,  fometimes  to  deny,  and  fometimes  to  apolo¬ 
gize  ;  he  firft  endeavours  to  wound,  and  is  then  afraid  to 
own  that  he  meant  a  blow. 

The  “  D  anciad,”  in  the  complete  edition,  is  addrefled 
to  Dr.  b  .he  notes,  part  were  written  by  Dr.  Ar- 
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buthnot  ”,  and  an  apologetical  Letter  was  prefixed,  figned 
by  Cleland,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Pope. 

After  this  general  war  upon  Dulnefs  he  feems  to  have 
indulged  himfelf  a  while  in  tranquillity  ;  but  his  fubfe- 
quent  productions  prove  that  he  was  not  idle.  He  pub¬ 
lished  (1731)  a  poem  on  “Tafte,”  in  which  he  very  par¬ 
ticularly  and  feverely  criticifes  the  houfe,  the  furniture, 
the  gardens,  and  the  entertainments  of  Timon,  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  little  tafte.  By  Timon  he  was  univer¬ 
sally  fuppofed,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  to  whom 
the  poem  is  addreffed,  was  privately  faid  to  mean  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  ;  a  man  perhaps  too  much  delighted  with  pomp 
and  fhow,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and  beneficent,  and  who 
had,  consequently  the  voice  of  the  public  in  his  favour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raifed  againft  the  ingra¬ 
titude  and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was  faid  to  have  been 
indebted  to  the  patronage  of  Chandos  for  a  prefent  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  and  who  gained  the  opportunity  of  in- 
fulting  him  by  the  kindnefs  of  his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thoufand  pounds  Pope  publicly  de¬ 
nied  ;  but  from  the  reproach  which  the  attack  on  a  cha¬ 
racter  fo  amiable  brought  upon  him,  he  tried  all  means  of 
efcaping.  The  name  of  Cleland  was  again  employed  in 
an  apology,  by  which  no  man  was  fatisfied  ;  and  he  was 
at  laft  reduced  to  fhelter  his  temerity  behind  diflimulation, 
and  endeavour  to  make  that  difbelieved  which  he  never 
had  confidence  openly  to  deny.  He  wrote  an  exculpatory 
letter  to  the  Duke,  which  was  anfwered  with  great  mag¬ 
nanimity,  as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excufe  without 
believing  his  profeffions.  He  faid,  that  to  have  ridiculed 
his  tafte,  or  his  buildings,  had  been  an  indifferent  aCfion 
in  another  man ;  but  that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal 
kindnefs  that  had  been  exchanged  between  them,  it  had 
been  lefs  eafily  excufed. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  complaining  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  his  poem  had  found,  “  owns  that  fuch  critics 
“  can  intimidate  him,  nay,  almoft  perfuade  him  to  write 
“  no  more,  which  is  a  compliment  this  age  deferves.” 
The  man  who  threatens  the  world  is  always  ridiculous  \ 
for  the  world  can  eafily  go  on  without  him,  and  in  a  Short 
time  will  ceafe  to  mil's  him.  I  have  heard  of  an  idiot,  who 
ufed  to  revenge  his  vexations  by  lying  all  night  upon  the 
bridge.  “  There  is  nothing,”  fays  Juvenal,  “  that  a  man 
“  will  not  believe  in  his  own  favour.”  Pope  had  been  flat¬ 
tered 
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tered  till  he  thought  himfelf  one  of  the  moving  powdr9  m 
the  fyftem  of  life.  When  he  talked  of  laying  down  his 
pen,  thofe  who  fat  round  him  intreated  and  implored  ;  and 
felf-love  did  not  fuffer  him  to  fufpecd  that  they  went  away 
and  laughed. 

The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a  man  whom 
he  had  known  early,  and  whom  he  feemed  to  love  with 
more  tendernefs  than  any  other  of  his  literary  friends. 
Pope  was  now  forty-four  years  old  ;  an  age  at  which  the 
mind  begins  lefs  eafily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the 
will  to  grow  lefs  flexible,  and  when,  therefore,  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  an  old  friend  is  very  acutely  felt. 

In  the  next  year  he  loft  his  mother,  not  by  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  death,  for  fhe  had  lafled  to  the  age  of  ninety-three  ;  but 
fhe  did  not  die  unlamented.  The  filial  piety  of  Pope  was 
in  the  higheft  degree  amiable  and  exemplary  ;  his  parents 
had  the  happmefs  of  living  till  he  was  at  the  fummit  of 
poetical  reputation,  till  he  was  at  eafe  in  his  fortune,  and 
without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and  found  no  diminution  of 
his  refpect  or  tendernefs.  Whatever  was  his  pride,  to 
them  he  was  obedient ;  and  whatever  was  his  irritability, 
to  them  he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  foothing  and 
quiet  comforts,  few  things  better  to  give  than  fuch  a 
fon. 

One  of  the  paflages  of  Pope’s  life,  which  feems  to  de- 
ferve  fome  enquiry,  was  a  publication  of  Letters  between 
him  and  many  of  his  friends,  which  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Curll,  a  rapacious  bookfeller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by 
him  printed  and  fold.  This  volume,  containing  fome  Let¬ 
ters  from  noblemen,  Pope  incited  a  profecution  againft 
him  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  and 
attended  himfelf  to  {Emulate  the  refentment  of  his 
friends.  Curll  appeared  at  the  bar,  and,  knowing  him¬ 
felf  in  no  great  danger,  fpoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  re¬ 
verence.  <c  He  has,”  Laid  Curll,  “  a  knack  at  verbifying, 

“  but  in  profe  I  think  myfelf  a  match  for  him.”  When 
the  orders  of  the  Houfe  were  examined,  none  of  them 
appeared  to  have  been  infringed;  Curll  went  away  tri¬ 
umphant  ;  and  Pope  was  left  to  feek  fome  other  remedy. 

Curb’s  account  was,  that  one  evening  a  man  in  a  cler¬ 
gyman’s  gown,  but  with  a  lawyer’s  band,  brought  and  of¬ 
fered  to  fale  a  number  of  printed  volumes,  which  he  found 
to  be  Pope’s  epiftolary  correfpondence  ;  then  he  afked  no 
name,  and  was  told  none,  but  gave  the  price  demanded, 

and 
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and  thought  himfelf  authorifed  to  ufe  his  purchafe  to  his 
own  advantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the  tranfaClion,  it  is 
reafonable  to  believe,  becaufe  no  falfehood  was  ever  de¬ 
tected  ;  and  when  fome  years  afterwards  I  mentioned  it 
to  Lintot,  the  fon  of  Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to 
be,  that  Pope  knew  better  than  any  body  elfe  how  Curll 
obtained  the  copies,  becaufe  another  parcel  was  at  the  fame 
time  fent  to  himfelf,  for  which  no  price  had  ever  been 
demanded,  as  he  made  known  his  refolution  not  to  pay 
a  porter,  and  confequently  not  to  deal  with  a  namelefs 
agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  public,  that  they 
were  fent  at  once  to  two  bookfeilers  ;  to  Curll,  who  was 
likely  to  feize  them  as  a  prey  ;  and  to  Lintot,  who  might 
be  expefted  to  give  Pope  information  of  the  teeming  in¬ 
jury.  Lintot,  I  believe,  did  nothing  :  and  Curll  did  what 
was  expeCted.  That  to  make  them  public  was  the  only 
purpofe  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  becaufe  the  numbers 
offered  to  fale  by  the  private  meffengers  fhewed  that  hope 
of  gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive  of  the  impreffion. 

It  feems  that  Pope,  being  defirous  of  printing  his  Let¬ 
ters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do,  without  imputation  of 
vanity,  what  has  in  this  country  been  done  very  rarely, 
contrived  an  appearance  of  compulfion  •,  that  when  he 
could  complain  that  his  Letters  were  furreptitioufly  pub- 
lifhed,  he  might  decently  and  defenfively  publillr  them 
himfelf. 

Pope’s  private  correfpondence,  thus  promulgated,  filled 
the  nation  with  the  praifes  of  his  candour,  tendernefs,  and 
benevolence,  the  purity  of  Ins  purpofes,  and  the  fidelity  of 
his  friendfhip.  There  were  fome  Letters  which  a  very 
good  or  a  very  wife  man  would  wiflr  fupprefled  ;  but,  as 
they  had  been  already  expofed,  it  was  impracticable  now 
to  retraCf  them. 

From  the  perufal  of  thofe  Letters,  Mr.  Allen  firft  con¬ 
ceived  the  defire  of  knowing  him  ;  and  with  fo  much  zeal 
did  he  cultivate  the  friendfhip  which  he  had  newly  form¬ 
ed,  that,  when  Pope  told  his  purpofe  of  vindicating  his 
own  property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  offered  to  pay  the 
coft. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in  time  folicit- 
ed  a  fubfcription  for  a  Quarto  volume,  which  appeared 
(1737),  I  believe,  with  futficient  profit.  In  the  Preface 
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he  tells,  that  his  Letters  were  repofited  in  a  friend’s  library, 
faid  to  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s,  and  that  the  copy  thence 
Rolen  was  fent  to  the  prefs.  The  Rory  was  doubtlefs  re¬ 
ceived  with  different  degrees  of  credit.  It  may  be  fuf- 
pedfed  that  the  Preface  to  the  Mifcellanies  were  written  to 
prepare  the  public  for  fuch  an  incident ;  and  to  Rrengthen 
this  opinion,  James  Worfdale,  a  painter,  who  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  clandeftine  negotiations,  but  whofe  veracity  was 
very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was  the  meffenger  who 
carried,  by  Pope’s  direction,  the  books  to  Curll. 

When  they  were  thus  publifhed  and  avowed,  as  they 
had  relation  to  recent  fadts,  and  perfons  either  then  living 
or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  found 
readers  ;  but,  as  the  fadts  were  minute,  and  the  charac¬ 
ters,  being  either  private  or  literary,  were  little  known, 
or  little  regarded  ■,  they  awaked  no  popular  kindnefs  or 
refentment  •,  the  book  never  became  much  the  fubjedt  of 
converfation  ;  fome  read  it  as  a  contemporary  hiRory,  and 
fome  perhaps  as  a  model  of  epiRolary  language  ;  but  thofe 
who  read  it  did  not  talk  of  it.  Not  much  therefore  was 
added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy ;  nor  do  I  remember  that  it 
produced  either  public  praife,  or  public  cenfure. 

It  had,  however,  in  fome  degree,  the  recommendation 
of  novelty.  Our  language  had  few  Letters,  except  thofe  of 
Ratefmen.  Howel  indeed,  about  a  century  ago,  publifh¬ 
ed  his  Letters,  which  are  commended  by  Morhoff,  and 
which  alone  of  his  hundred  volumes  continue  his  memory. 
Loveday’s  Letters  were  printed  only  once ;  thofe  of  Her¬ 
bert  and  Suckling  are  hardly  known.  Mrs.  Phillips’s 
[Orindu’s]  are  equally  neglected  :  and  thofe  of  Walfh 
feem  written  as  exercifes,  and  were  never  fent  to  any  liv¬ 
ing  miRrefs  or  friend.  Pope’s  epiRolary  excellence  had  an 
open  field  ;  he  had  no  Englifh  rival,  living  or  dead. 

Pope  is  feen  in  this  colledtion  as  connected  with  the  other 
contemporary  wits,  and  certainly  fuffers  no  difgrace  in  the 
comparifon  :  but  it  muR  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the 
power  of  favouring  him felf  •,  he  might  have  originally  had 
publication  in  his  mind,  and  have  written  with  care,  or 
have  afterwards  feledted  thofe  which  he  had  moR  happily 
conceived,  or  moR  diligently  laboured  :  and  I  know  not 
whether  there  does  not  appear  fomething  more  Rudied  and 
artificial  in  his  productions  than  the  reft,  except  one  long 
Letter  by  Bolingbroke,  compofed  with  all  the  fkiil  and  indus¬ 
try  of  a  profeffed  author.  It  is  indeed  not  eafy  to  diftin- 
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guilh  affeCIation  from  habit;  he  that  has  once  fiudioully 
formed  a  ftyle,  rarely  writes  afterwards  with  complete  eafe. 
Pope  may  be  faid  to  write  always  with  his  reputation  in 
his  head  ;  Swift  perhaps  like  a  man  that  remembered  he 
was  writing  to  Pope  ;  but  Arbuthnot,  like  one  who  lets 
thoughts  drop  from  his  pen  as  they  rife  into  his  mind. 

Before  thefe  Letters  appeared,  he  publilhed  the  firit  part 
of  what  he  pevfuaded  himfelf  to  think  a  fyltem  of  Ethics, 
under  the  title  of  an  “  Elfay  on  Man  which,  if  his  Let¬ 
ter  to  Swift  (of  Sept.  14,  1725)  be  rightly  explained  by  the 
commentator,  had  been  eight  years  under  his  confideration, 
and  of  which  he  feems  to  have  defirec  the  fuccefs  with  great 
folicitude.  He  had  now  many  open,  and  doubtlefs  many 
fecret  enemies.  The  “  Dunces”  were  yet  fmarting  with 
the  war ;  and  the  fuperiority  which  he  publicly  arrogated, 
difpofed  the  world  to  wifh  his  humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  againfl  all  this  he  provided.  His 
own  name,  and  that  of  his  friend  to  whom  the  work  is 
inferibed,  were  in  the  firft  editions  carefully  fuppreffed ; 
and  the  poem,  being  of  a  new  kind,  was  aferibed  to  one  or 
another,  as  favour  determined,  or  conjecture  wandered  ; 
it  was  given,  fays  Warbu.ron,  to  every  man,  except  him 
only  who  could  write  it.  Thofe  who  like  only  when  thev 
like  the  author,  and  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a 
name,  condemned  it ;  and  thofe  admired  it  who  are  wal¬ 
ling  to  fcatter  praife  at  random,  which  wdrile  it  is  unap¬ 
propriated  excites  no  envy.  Thofe  friends  of  Pope,  that 
were  trufted  with  the  fecret,  went  about  lavifhing  honours 
on  the  new-born  poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  fo 
much  in  danger  from  any  former  rival. 

To  thofe  authors  whom  he  had  perfonally  offended,  and 
to  thofe  whofe  opinion  the  world  conlldered  as  decifive, 
and  whom  he  lufpeCled  of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  fent  his 
Elfay  as  a  prefent  before  publication,  that  they  might  de¬ 
feat  their  own  enmity  by  praifes  which  they  could  not  after¬ 
wards  decently  retraft. 

With  thefe  precautions,  in  1733  w'as  publilhed  the  firfl 
part  of  the  4 !  Elfay  on-Man.”  There  had  been  for  feme 
time  a  report  that  Pope  wras  bufy  upon  a  Syftem  of  Mora¬ 
lity  ;  but  this  defign  was  not  difeovered  in  the  new  poem, 
which  had  a  form  and  a  title  wuth  which  its  readers  were 
unacquainted.  Its  reception  was  not  uniform ;  fome 
thought  it  a  very  imperfeH  piece,  though  not  without  good 
lines.  V/hile  the  author  was  unknown,  fome^  as  will  al- 
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ways  happen,  favoured  him  as  an  adventurer,  and  fome 
eenfured  him  as  an  intruder  ;  but  all  thought  him  above 
negledb  ;  the  fale  increafed,  and  editions  were  multiplied. 

The  fubfequent  editions  of  the  firft  Epiltle  exhibited 
two  memorable  corrections.  At  firft,  the  poet  and  his 
friend 

Expatiate  fieely  o’er  this  fcene  of  man, 

A  mighty  maze,  of  walks  without  a  plan  : 

For  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

A  mighty  maze,  hut  not  without  a  plan  ; 

for,  if  there  was  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain  to  defcribe  or  to 
trace  the  maze. 

j  . 

The- other  alteration  was  of  thefe  lines  -, 

And  fpite  of  pride,  and  in  thy  reafon’s  fpite. 

One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right : 

but  having  afterwards  difcovered,  or  been  {hewn,  that  the 
“  truth”  which  fubfifted  <(  in  fpite  of  reafon”  could  not  be 
very  “  clear,”  he  fubftituted 

And  fpite  of  pride,  in  erring  reafofs  fpite. 

To  fuch  overfights  will  the  mod  vigorous  mind  be  liable, 
when  it  is  employed  at  once  upon  argument  and  poetry. 

The  fecond  and  third  Epiftles  were  publifhed  ;  and  Pope 
was,  I  believe,  more  and  more  fufpeded  of  writing  them  ; 
at  laft,  in  1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the 
honour  of  a  moral  poet. 

In  the  conclufion  it  is  fufficiently  acknowledged,  that  the 
doftrine  of  the  ££  Eflay  on  Man”  was  received  from  Boling- 
broke,  who  is  faid  to  have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  thofe 
who  enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and  ad¬ 
vanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  perceive  the  confe- 
quence,  ?nd  as  blindly  propagating  opinions  contrary  to 
his  own.  That  thofe  communications  had  been  confoli- 
dated  in  o  a  fcheme  regularly  drawn,  and  delivered  to 
Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  only  transformed  from  profe 
to  verfe,  has  been  reported,  but  hardly  can  be  true.  The 
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Effay  plainly  appears  the  fabric  of  a  poet :  what  Boling- 
broke  fupplied  could  be  only  the  firft  principles  ;  the  order, 
illuftration,  and  embellifhments,  mult  all  be  Pope’s. 

Thefe  principles  it  is  not  my  bulinefs  to  clear  from  ob- 
feurity,  dogmatifm,  or  faifehood  ;  but  they  were  not  im¬ 
mediately  examined  5  philofophy  and  poetry  have  not  often 
the  fame  readers  ;  and  the  Effay  abounded  in  fplendid  am¬ 
plifications  and  fparkling  fentences,  which  were  read  and 
admired  with  no  great  attention  to  their  ultimate  purpole  ; 
its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which  did  not  fee  what  the  gay 
foliage  concealed,  and  for  a  time  flourilhed  in  the  funfhine 
of  univerfal  approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil  tendency 
difeovered,  that  as  innocence  is  unfufpicious,  many  read  it 
for  a  manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  loon  invited  a  tranflator.  It' was  firft 
turned  into  French  profe,  and  afterwards  by  Refuel  into 
verfe.  Both  tranflations  fell  into  the  hands  of  Croufaz, 
who  firft,  when  he  had  the  verfion  in  profe,  wrote  a  gene¬ 
ral  cenfure,  and  afterwards  reprinted  Refnel’s  verfion,  with 
particular  remarks  upon  every  paragraph. 

Croufaz  was  a  profeffor  of  Switzerland,  eminent  for  his 
Treatife  of  Logic,  and  his  “  Examen  de  Pyrrhonifme 
and,  however  little  known  or  regarded  here,  was  no  mean 
antagonift.  His  mind  was  one  of  thofe  in  which  philofo¬ 
phy  and  piety  are  happily  united.  He  was  accuftomed  to 
argument  and  difquilition,  and  perhaps  was  grown  too  de- 
firous  of  detecting  faults  ;  but  his  intentions  were  always 
right,  his  opinions  were  folid,  and  his  religion  pure. 

Elis  inceffunt  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of  piety  dif- 
pofed  him  to  look  with  diftruft  upon  all  metaphyfical  fyf- 
tems  of  theology,  and  all  fchemes  of  virtue  and  happinefs 
purely  rational ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  perfuaded  that  the  pofitions  of  Pope,  as  they  termi¬ 
nated  for  the  molt  part  in  natural  religion,  were  intended 
to  draw  mankind  away  from  revelation,  and  to  reprefent  the 
whole  courfe  of  things  as  a  neceffary  concatenation  of  in- 
diffoluble  fatality  ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  many  paf- 
fages  a  religious  eye  may  eafily  difeover  expreflions  not  very 
favourable  to  morals,  or  to  liberty. 

About  this  time  Warburton  began  to  make  iris  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  firft  ranks  of  learning.  He  was  a  man  of  vigo¬ 
rous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement,  fupplied  by 
ijyceffant  and  unlimited  enquiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  opprefled  his  ima¬ 
gination, 
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gination,  nor  clouded  his  perfpicacity.  To  every  work  he 
brought  a  memory  full  fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fer¬ 
tile  of  original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted  the 
powers  of  the  fcholar,  the  reafoner,  and  the  wit.  But  his 
knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exact,  and  his 
purfuits  too  eager  to  be  always  cautious.  His  abilities 
gave  him  an  haughty  confidence,  which  he  difdained  to  con¬ 
ceal  cr  mollify  ;  and  his  impatience  of  oppofition  difpofed 
him  to  treat  his  adverfaries  with  fuch  contemptuous  fupe- 
ricrity  as  made  his  readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  ex¬ 
cited  againft  the  advocate  the  willies  of  fome  who  favoured 
the  caufe.  He  feems  to  have  adopted  the  Roman  Empe¬ 
ror’s  determination,  oderint  dum  metucint ;  he  ufed  no  al¬ 
lurements  of  gentle  language,  but  wilhed  to  compel  rather 
than  perfuade. 

His  llvle  is  copious  without  feleflion,  and  forcible  with¬ 
out  neatnefs  ;  he  took  the  words  that  prefented  themfelves  ; 
his  diftion  is  coarle  and  impure,  and  his  fentences  are  un- 
meafured. 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleafed  himfelf 
with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits,  and  correfponded  with  the 
enemies  of  Pope.  A  Letter  was  produced,  when  he  had 
perhaps  himfelf  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells  Concanen, 
“  Dryden  I  observe  borrows  for  want  of  leifure,  and  Pope 
“  for  want  of  genius  :  Milton  out  of  pride,  and  Addifon 
<c  out  of  modefty.”  And  when  Theobald  publilhed 
“  Shakfpeare,”  in  oppofition  to  Pope,  the  belt  notes  were 
fupplied  by  Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton  was  to 
change  his  opinion  ,  and  Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in 
him  who  had  contributed  fo  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his 
rival. 

The  arrogance  cf  Warburton  excited  againft  him  every 
artifice  of  offence,  and  therefore  it  may  be  fuppofed  that 
his  union  with  Pope  was  cenfured  as  hypocritical  incon- 
ftancv  ;  but  iurely  to  think  differently,  at  different  times, 
of  poetical  merit,  may  be  eafily  allowed.  Such  opinions 
are  often  admitted,  and  difiniffed,  without  nice  examina¬ 
tion.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  found  reafon  for  changing 
his  mind  about  queftions  of  greater  importance  ? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  undertook,  with¬ 
out  felicitation,  to  refcue  Pope  from  the  talons  of  Croufaz, 
by  freeing  him  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  fatality, 
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or  rejecting  revelation  ;  and  from  month  to  month  continu¬ 
ed  a  vindication  of  the  “  Eftay  on  Man,”  in  the  literary 
journal  of  that  time  called  “  The  Republic  of  Letters.” 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  tendency  of  his 
own  work,  was  glad  that  the  pofitions,  of  which  he  per¬ 
ceived  himfelf  not  to  know  the  full  meaning,  could  by  any 
mode  of  interpretation  be  made  to  mean  well.  How  much 
he  was  pleafed  with  his  gratuitous  defender,  the  following 
Letter  evidently  {hews : 

“  Sir,  April  1 1,  1739. 

“  I  have  juft  received  from  Mr.  R.  two  more  of  your 
“  Letters.  It  is  in  the  greateft  hurry  imaginable  that  I 
“  write  this  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thanking  you  in  particular 
“  for  your  third  Letter,  which  is  fo  extremely  clear,  fhort, 
<c  and  full,  that  I  think  Mr.  Croufaz  ought  never  to  have 
“  another  anfwer,  and  deferved  not  fo  good  an  one.  I  can 
“  only  fay,  you  do  him  too  much  honour,  and  me  too 
“  much  right,  fo  odd  as  the  exprefhon  feems  ;  for  you  have 
e‘  made  my  fyftem  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and 
“  could  not.  It  is  indeed  the  fame  fyftem  as  mine,  but 
“  illuftrated  with  a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  fay  our  natu- 
“  ral  body  is  the  fame  ftill  when  it  is  glorified.  I  am  fure 
((  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  before,  and  fo  will  every  man 
“  elfe.  I  know  I  meant  juft  what  you  explain  ;  but  I  did 
“  not  explain  my  own  meaning  fo  well  as  you.  You  un- 
“  derftand  me  as  well  as  I  do  myfelf ;  but  you  expreis  rne 
“  better  than  I  could  exprefs  my  fell.  Pray  accept  the 
“  fincereft  acknowledgments.  I  cannot  but  wifh  thefe  Let- 
“  ters  were  put  together  in  one  Book,  and  intend  (with  your 
“  leave)  to  procure  a  truncation  of  part  at  leaf!;,  or  of  all 
“  of  them  into  French  ;  but  I  {hall  not  proceed  a  ftep 
without  your  confent  and  opinion,  &c.” 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  exculpatory 
comment,  Pope  teftified  that,  whatever  might  be  the  feem- 
ing  or  real  import  of  the  principles  which  he  had  received 
from  Bolingbroke,  he  had  not  intentionally  attacked  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  Bolingbroke,  if  he  meant  to  make  him,  v.  ithout 
his  own  confent,  an  inftrument  of  mifchief,  found  him 
now  engaged,  with  his  eyes  open,  on  the  fide  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed  from  Pope  his 
real  opinions.  He  once  difcovered  them  to  Mr.  Hooke, 
who  related  them  again  to  Pope,  and  was  told  by  him  that 
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he  muft  have  miftaken  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  ;  and 
Bolingbroke,  when  Pope’s  uneafinefs  incited  him  to  defire 
an  explanation,  declared  that  Hooke  had  mifunderftood 
him. 

Bolingbroke  tiated  Warburton,  who  had  drawn  his  pupil 
from  him  :  and  a  little  before  Pope’s  death  they  had  a  dif- 
pute,  from  which  they  parted  with  mutual  averfion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  clofeft  intimacy  with  his 
commentator,  and  amply  rewarded  his  kindnefs  and  his 
zeal  ;  for  he  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  wlrofe 
inttreft  he  became  preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  to  Mr. 
Allen,  who  gave  him  his  niece  and  his  eftate,  and  by  con- 
fequence  a  bilhopric.  Vvrhen  he  died,  he  left  him  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  works  ;  a  legacy  which  may  be  reafonably  efti- 
nrated  at  four  thoufand  pounds. 

Pope  s  fondnefs  for  the  “  Efiay  on  Man”  appeared  by  his 
defire  of  its  propagation.  Dobfon,  who  had  gained  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  verfion  of  Prior’s  “  Solomon,”  was  employed 
by  him  to  tranflate  it  into  Latin  verfe,  and  was  for  thatpur- 
pofe  feme  time  at  Twickenham  ;  but  he  left  his  work, 
whatever  was  the  reafon,  unfinifhed  ;  and,  by  Benfon’s  in¬ 
vitation,  undertook  the  longer  talk  of  “  Paradife  Loft.” 
Pope  then  defined  his  friend  to  find  a  fcholar  who  ftiould  turn 
Lis  Efiay  into  Latin  profe  ;  but  no  fuch  performance  has 
ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  Great,  with  that  recep¬ 
tion  and  refpebl  to  which  his  works  entitled  him,  and  which 
he  had  not  impaired  by  any  private  mifeonduct  or  factious 
partial!" v.  Though  Bclingbroke  was  his  friend,  Walpole 
was  not  h;s  enemy  ;  but  treated  him  with  fo  much  confidera- 
tion  as,  at  his  requeft,  to  folicit  and  obtain  from  the  French 
Minifter  an  abbey  for  Mr.  Southcot,  which  he  confidered 
himfelf  as  obliged  to  reward,  by  this  exertion  of  his  intereft, 
for  the  bmiti  t  which  he  had  received  from  his  attendance  in 
a  long  illnefs. 

It  was.  faid,  that,  when  the  Court  was  at  Richmond, 
Queen  Caroline  had  declared  her  intention  to  vifit  him. 
This  may  have  been  only  a  carelefs  efFufion,  thought  on  no 
more  :  the  report  of  fuch  notice,  however,  was  foon  in 
many  mouths;  and  if  i  do  not  forget  or  mifapprehend 
Savage’s  account,  Pope,  pretending  co  decline  what  was  not 
yet  offered,  left  his  home  for  a  time,  not,  I  fuppofe  for 
any  other  reafon  than  left  he  fhould  be  thought  to  ftay  at 
home  in  expectation  of  an  honour  which  would  not  be  con¬ 
ferred. 
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ferred.  He  was  therefore  angry  at  Swift,  who  reprefents 
him  as  “  refufing  the  vifits  of  a  Queen,”  becaufe  he  knew 
that  what  had  never  been  offered  hud  never  been  refufed. 

Befide  the  general  fyflem  of  morality,  fuppcfed  to  be 
contained  in  the  “  Eflay  on  Man,”  it  was  his  intention  to 
write  diftinCt  poems  upon  the  different  duties  or  conditions 
of  life;  one  of  which  is  the  Epiftle  to  Lord  Bathurft  (1733) 
on  the  “  Ufe  of  Riches,”  a  piece  on  which  he  declared 
great  labour  to  have  been  beftowed  *. 

Into  this  poem  fome  hints  are  hiftorically  thrown,  and 
fome  known  characters  are  introduced,  with  others  of  which 
it  is  difhcult  to  fay  how  far  they  are  real  or  fictitious  ;  but 
the  praife  of  Kyrl,  the  Man  of  Rofs,  deferves  particular 
examination,  who,  after  a  long  and  pompous  enumeration 
of  his  public  works  and  private  charities,  is  faid  to  have 
diffufed  all  thofe  bleffings  from  jive  hundred  a  year.  Won¬ 
ders  are  willingly  told,  and  willingly  heard.  The  truth  is, 
that  Kyrl  was  a  man  of  known  integrity  and  a<fhve  benevo¬ 
lence,  by  whofe  felicitation  the  wealthy  were  perfuaded  to 
pay  contributions  to  his  charitable  fehemes  ;  this  influence 
he  obtained  by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted  to  the  ut- 
mofl  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give 
more  than  he  had.  T  his  account  Mr.  ViCtor  received 
from  the  minifter  of  the  place  ;  and  I  have  preferred  it, 
that  the  praife  of  a  good  man,  being  made  more  credible, 
may  be  more  folid.  Narrations  of  romantic  and  impracti¬ 
cable  virtue  will  be  read  with  wonder,  but  that  which  is 
unattainable  is  recommended  in  vain  ;  that  good  may  be 
endeavoured,  it  muff  be  {hewn  to  be  poffible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author  has  given  a 
hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridiculing  the  ceremony  of  burning 
the  Pope,  and  by  mentioning  with  fome  indignation  the 
infcription  on  the  Monument. 

When  this  poem  was  firft  publifhed,  the  dialogue,  hav¬ 
ing  no  letters  of  direction,  was  perplexed  and  obfcure. 
Pope  feems  to  have  written  with  no  very  diftinch  idea  ;  for 
he  calls  that  an  “  Epiftle  to  Bathurft,”  in  which  Bathurft 
is  introduced  as  fpeaking. 

He  afterwards  (1734)  inferibed  to  Lord  Cobham,  his 
“  Characters  of  Men,”  written  with  clofe  attention  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  modifications  of  life.  In  this 
poem  he  has  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  and  exemplify  his  fa- 
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vourite  theory  of  the  riding  PaJJion ,  by  which  he  means  an 
original  direction  of  defire  to  fome  particular  objedl,  an 
innate  afFedlion  which  gives  all  adlion  a  determinate  and  in¬ 
variable  tendency,  and  operates  upon  the  whole  fyftem  of 
life,  either  openly,  or  more  fecretly  by  the  intervention  of 
fome  accidental  or  fubordinate  propenfion. 

•  Of  any  paffion,  thus  innate  and  irrefiftible,  the  exiftence 
may  reafonably  be  doubted.  Human  charadters  are  by  no 
means  conftant :  men  change  by  change  of  place,  of  for¬ 
tune,  of  acquaintance  ;  he  who  is  at  one  time  a  lover  of 
pleafure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of  money.  Thofe  indeed 
who  attain  any  excellence,  commonly  fpend  life  in  one  pur- 
fuit ;  for  excellence  is  not  often  gained  upon  eafier  terms. 
But  to  the  particular  fpecies  of  excellence  men  are  directed, 
not  by  an  afcendant  planet  or  predominating  humour,  but 
by  the  firft  book  which  they  read,  fome  early  converfation 
which  they  heard,  or  fome  accident  which  excited  ardour 
and  emulation. 

It  mull  be  at  leaft  allowed  that  this  ruling  PaJJion ,  ante¬ 
cedent  to  reafon  and  obfervation,  mud  have  an  objedt  inde¬ 
pendent  on  human  contrivance  ;  for  there  can  be  no  natural 
defire  of  artificial  good.  No  man  therefore  can  be  born, 
in  the  Uriel  acceptation,  a  lover  of  money  ;  for  he  may  be 
born  where  money  does  not  exift  :  nor  can  he  be  born,  in 
a  moral  fenfe,  a  lover  of  his  country;  for  fociety,  politi¬ 
cally  regulated,  is  a  ftate  contradifiinguilhed  from  a  Hate 
of  nature  ;  and  any  attention  to  that  coalition  of  interefts 
which  makes  the  happinefs  of  a  country,  is  poffible  only  to 
thofe  whom  enquiry  and  refledtion  have  enabled  to  compre¬ 
hend  it. 

This  dodlrine  is  in  itfelf  pernicious  as  well  as  falfe :  its 
tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a  kind  of  moral  pre- 
deftination,  or  over-ruling  principle  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
filled  ;  he  that  admits  it,  is  prepared  to  comply  with  every 
defire  that  caprice  or  opportunity  fhall  excite,  and  to  flatter 
himfelf  that  he  fubmits  only  to  the  lawful  dominion  of 
Nature,  in  obeying  the  refililefs  authority  of  his  ruling 
PaJJion. 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  fo  little  {kill,  that,  in 
the  examples  by  which  he  illuftrates  and  confirms  it,  he 
has  confounded  paffions,  appetites,  and  habits. 

To  the  “  Charadlers  of  Men,”  he  added  foon  after,  in 
an  Epillle  fuppofed  to  have  been  addrefled  to  Martha 
Blount,  but  which  the  lalt  edition  has  taken  from  her,  the 
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«  Chara&ers  of 'Women.”  This  poem,  which  was  la¬ 
boured  with  great  diligence,  and  in  the  author’s  opinion 
with  great  fuccefs,  was  neglected  at  its  firft  publication, 
as  the  commentator  fuppofts,  becaufe  the  public  was  in¬ 
formed,  by  an  advertifement,  that  it  contained  no  Character 
drawn  from  the  Life ;  an  afi'ertion  which  Pope  probably 
did  not  expeft  or  wifh  to  have  been  believed,  and  whicli 
he  foon  gave  his  readers  i'ufficient  reafon  to  diftruft,  by 
telling  them  in  a  note,  that  the  work  was  imperfect,  be¬ 
caufe  part  of  his  fubjedt  was  Vice  too  high  to  be  yet  ex- 
pofed. 

The  time  however  foon  came,  in  which  it  was  fafe  to 
difplay  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlborough  under  the  name  of 
Atofj'a  ;  and  her  character  was  inferted  with  no  great  honour 
to  the  writer’s  gratitude. 

He  publifhed  from  time  to  time  (between  1730  and  1740) 
Imitations  of  different  poems  of  Horace,  generally  with  his 
name,  and  once,  as  was  fufpected,  without  it.  What  he 
was  upon  moral  principles  alhamed  to  own,  he  ought  to 
have  fupprefled.  Of  thefe  pieces  it  is  ufelefs  to  fettle  the 
dates,  as  they  had  feldom  much  relation  to  the  times,  and 
perhaps  had  been  long  in  his  hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients  are  fami- 
liarifed,  by  adapting  their  fentiments  to  modern  topics,  by 
making  Horace  fay  of  Shakfpeare  what  he  originally  laid  of 
Ennius,  and  accommodating  his  fatires  on  Pantolabus  and 
Nomentanus  to  the  flatterers  and  prodigals  of  our  own  time, 
was  firft  praftifed  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second  by 
Oldham  and  Rocbefter,  at  lead  I  remember  no  inftances 
more  ancient.  It  is  a  kind  of  middle  compofition  between 
tranflation  and  original  defign,  which  pleafes  when  the 
thoughts  are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  the  parallels 
lucky.  It  feems  to  have  been  Pope’s  favourite  amulement ; 
for  he  has  carried  it  further  than  any  former  poet. 

He  publifhed  likewife  a  revival,  in  fmoother  numbers,  of 
Dr.  Donne’s  Satires,  which  was  recommended  to  him  by 
the  Duke  of.  Shrewfbury  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  They 
made  no  great  impreffion  on  the  public.  Pope  feems  to 
have  known  their  imbecillity,  and  therefore  fupprefled  them 
while  he  was  yet  contending  to  rife  in  reputation,  but  ven¬ 
tured  them  when  he  thought  their  deficiences  more  likely  to 
be  imputed  to  Donne  than  to  himfelf. 

The  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  feems  to  be  deriv¬ 
ed  in  its  firft  defign  from  Boileau’s  Addrefs  a  fan  Efprit, 
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was  publifhed  in  January  1735,  about  a  month  before  the 
death  of  him  to  whom  it  is  infcribed.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  either  honour  or  pleafure  fhould  have  been 
miffed  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  man  eftimable  for  his  learning, 
^.amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable  for  his  piety. 

Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  comprehenfion,  flcilful  in 
his  profeffion,  verfed  in  the  fciences,  acquainted  with  anci¬ 
ent  literature,  and  able  to  animate  his  mafs  of  knowledge 
by  a  bright  and  adfive  imagination ;  a  fcholar  with  great 
brilliance  of  wit  •,  a  wit,  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  re¬ 
tained  and  difcovered  a  noble  ardour  of  religious  zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  feems  to  reckon  with  the  public.  He 
vindicates  himfelf  from  cenfures  ;  and  with  dignity,  rather 
than  arrogance,  enforces  his  own  claims  to  kindnefs  and 
refpeft. 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  feveral  paragraphs  which 
had  been  before  printed  as  a  fragment,  and  among  them 
the  fatirical  lines  upon  Addifon,  of  which  the  laft  couplet 
has  been  twice  corrected.  It  was  at  firft, 

Who  would  net  fmile  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 

Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifon  were  he  ? 

Then, 

Who  would  not  grieve  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 

Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifon  were  he  i 

At  laft  it  is, 

Who  but  muff  laugh  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 

Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord  Hervey,  who 
had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  Heady  adherent  to  the  Mi- 
niftry  *,  and,  being  offended  with  a  contemptuous  anfwer 
to  one  of  his  pamphlets  had  fummoned  Pulteney  to  a 
duel.  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the  firft  attack,  perhaps, 
cannot  now  be  eafily  known  :  he  had  written  an  inveftive 
againft  Pope,  whom  he  calls,  “  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as 
thy  birth  obfeure  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a  hatter. 
To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  verfe  and  profe  •,  the  verfes 

*  Intituled,  “  Sedition  and  Defamation  difplayed,”  8vo.  1733.  R. 
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are  in  this  poem  ;  and  the  profe,  though  it  was  never  fent, 
is  printed  among  his  Letters,  but  to  a  cool  reader  of  the 
prefent  time  exhibits  nothing  but  tedious  malignity. 

H  is  laft  Satires,  of  the  general  kind,  were  two  Dialogues, 
named,  from  the  year  in  which  they  were  publiihed, 
“  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Thirty-eight.”  In  thefe  poems 
many  are  praifed  and  many  reproached.  Pope  was  then 
entangled  in  the  oppofition ;  a  follower  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  dined  at  his  houfe,  and  the  friend  of  many 
who  obftrufted  and  cenfured  the  conduct  of  the  Minifters. 
His  political  partiality  was  too  plainly  {hewn  ;  he  forget  the 
prudence  with  which  he  palled,  in  his  earlier  years,  unin¬ 
jured  and  unoffending,  through  much  more  violent  conflicts 
of  fadfion. 

In  the  firft  Dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of  praifing 
Allen  of  Bath,  he  afked  his  leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man 
not  illuftrious  by  any  merit  of  his  anceftors,  and  called  him 
in  his  verfes  “  low-born  Allen.”  Men  are  feldom  fatisfied 
with  praife  introduced  or  followed  by  any  mention  of  de¬ 
fend.  Allen  feems  not  to  have  taken  any  pleafure  in  his 
epithet,  which  was  afterwards  foftened  into  ((  humble 
«  Allen.” 

In  the  fecond  Dialogue  he  took  fome  liberty  with  one  of 
the  Foxes,  among  others ;  which  Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyt- 
tleton,  took  an  opportunity  of  repaying,  by  reproaching 
him  with  the  friendfhip  of  a  lampooner,  who  fcattered  his 
ink  without  fear  or  decency,  and  againft  whom  he  hoped 
the  refentment  of  the  Legiflature  would  quickly  be  dis¬ 
charged. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  fmall  poet,  was 
fummoned  before  the  Lords  for  a  poem  called  “  Manners,” 
together  with  Dodfley  his  publifher.  Whitehead,  who 
hung  loofe  upon  fociety,  fculked  and  efcaped  ;  but  Dodiley’s 
{hop  and  family  made  his  appearance  necefl'ary.  He  was, 
however,  foon  difmiffed  ;  and  the  whole  procefs  was  pro¬ 
bably  intended  rather  to  intimidate  Pope,  than  to  punifh 
Whitehead. 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the  patriot  with 
the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon  ftatefmen.  That  he  de¬ 
filed  from  his  attempts  of  reformation  is  imputed,  by  his 
commentator,  to  his  defpair  of  prevailing  over  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  time.  He  was  not  likely  to  have  been  ever  of 
opinion,  that  the  dread  of  his  fatire  would  countervail  the 
love  of  power  or  of  money  ;  he  pleafed  himfelf  with  being 
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important  and  formidable,  and  gratified  fometimes  his 
pride,  and  fometimes  his  refentment ;  till  at  laft  he  began 
to  think  he  fhould  be  more  fafe,  if  he  were  lefs  bufy. 

The  “  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,”  published  about  this  time, 
extended  only  to  the  firft  book  of  a  work  projected  in  con¬ 
cert  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  who  ufed  to  meet  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  denominated  themfelves  the 
<{  Scriblerus  Club.”  Their  purpofe  was  to  cenfure  the 
abufes  of  learning  by  a  fictitious  Life  of  an  infatuated  Scholar. 
They  were  difperfed  ;  the  defign  was  never  completed  ; 
and  Warburton  laments  its  mifearriage,  as  an  event  very 
difaftrous  to  polite  letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  eftimated  by  this  fpecimen,  which 
feems  to  be  the  production  of  Arbufhr.ot,  with  a  few 
touches  perhaps  by  Pope,  the  want  of  more  will  not  be 
much  lamented  ;  for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ridicules 
are  fo  little  praCtifed,  that  they  are  not  known  j  nor  can 
the  fatire  be  undentood  but  by  the  learned  ;  he  raifes 
phantoms  of  abfupdity,  and  then  drives  them  away.  He 
cures  difeafes  that  were  never  felt. 

For  this  reafon  this  joint  production  of  three  great  wri¬ 
ters  has  never  obtained  any  notice  from  mankind  ;  it  has 
been  little  read,  or  when  read  has  been  forgotten,  as  no 
man  could  be  wifer,  better,  or  merrier,  by  remembering  it. 

The  defign  cannot  boaft  of  much  originality  ;  for  befides 
its  genera]  refemblance  to  Don  Quixote,  there  will  be  found 
in  it  particular  imitations  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mr.  Ouffle. 

Swift  carried  fo  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as  fupplied 
him  with  hints  for  his  Travels  ;  and  with  thofe  the  world 
might  have  been  contented,  though  the  reft  had  been  fup- 
prefTed. 

Pope  had  fought  for  images  and  fentiments  in  a  region 
not  known  to  have  been  explored  by  many  other  of  the 
Englifh  writers ;  he  had  con  fulled  the  modern  writers  of 
Latin  Poetry,  a  clafs  of  authors  whom  Boileau  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  bring  into  contempt,  and  who  are  too  generally  ne¬ 
glected.  Pope,  however,  was  not  afhamed  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  it.  A  fmall  felection  from  the 
Italians,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  had  been  publifhed  at  Lon¬ 
don,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  by  a  man  * 

*  Since  difeovered  to  have  been  Atterbury,  afterwards  Bifhop 
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who  concealed  his  name,  but  whom  his  Preface  fhews  to 
have  been  qualified  for  his  undertaking.  This  colledlion 
Pope  amplified  by  more  than  half,  and  (1-40)  publifhed  it 
in  two  volumes,  but  injurioufly  omitted  his  predeceffor’s 
preface.  To  thefe  books,  which  had  nothing  but  rhe  mere 
text,  no  regard  was  paid,  the  authors  were  ftill  negledped, 
and  the  editor  was  neither  praifed  nor  cenfured. 

He  did  not  fink  into  idlenefs  ;  he  had  planned  a  work, 
which  he  confidered  as  fubfequent  to  his  “  ElTay  on  Man,” 
of  which  he  has  given  this  account  to  Dr.  Swift. 

“  March  25,  1736. 

u  If  ever  I  write  any  more  Epiftles  in  verfe,  one  of  them 
“  fhall  be  addreffed  to  you.  I  have  long  concerted  it,  and 
“  begun  it ;  but  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name  as 
“  finilhed  as  my  laft  work  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  fay, 
“  more  finilhed  than  any  of  the  reft.  The  fubjetT  is  large, 
“  and  will  divide  into  four  Epiftles,  which  naturally  fol- 
u  low  the  ‘  Effay  on  Man  viz.  1.  Of  the  Extent  and  Li- 
“  mits  of  Human  Reafon  and  Science.  2.  A  View  of  the 
*c  ufeful  and  therefore  attainable,  and  of  the  unufeful  and 
“  therefore  unattainable  Arts.  3.  Of  the  Nature,  Ends, 
“  Application,  andUfe  of  different  Capacities.  4.  Of  the 
(C  life  of  Learning,  of  the  Science,  of  the  World,  and  of 
<f  Wit.  It  will  conclude  with  a  Satire  againft  the  Mifap- 

plication  of  all  thefe,  exemplified  by  Pictures,  Charac- 
“  ters,  and  Examples.” 

This  work  in  its  full  extent,  being  now  affiifted  with  an 
afthma,  and  finding  the  powers  of  life  gradually  declining, 
he  had  no  longer  courage  to  undertake ;  but,  from  the 
materials  which  he  had  provided,  he  added,  at  Warbur- 
ton’s  requeft,  another  book  to  the  “Dunciad,”  of  which 
the  defign  is  to  ridicule  fuch  ftudies  as  are  either  hopelefs 
or  ufelefs,  as  either  purfue  what  is  unattainable,  or  what, 
if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  ufe. 

When  this  book  was  printed  (1742)  the  laurel  had  been 
for  fome  time  upon  the  head  of  Cibber ;  a  man  whom  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  Pope  could  regard  with  much 
kindnefs  or  efteem,  though  in  one  of  the  imitations  of 
Horace  he  has  liberally  enough  praifed  the  “  Carelefs 
“  Hufband.”  In  the  “  Dunciad,”  among  other  worthiefs 
fcribblers,  he  had  mentioned  Cibber;  who,  in  his  “  Apo- 
“  logy,”  complains  of  the  great  Poet’s  unkindnefs  as  more 
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injurious,  “  becaufe,”  favs  he,  «  I  never  have  offended 
“  him.” 

It  might  have  been  expedfed  that  Pope  fhould  have  been, 
in  i'ome  degree,  modified  by  this  fubmifhve  gentlenefs,  but 
no  fuch  confequence  appeared.  Though  he  condefcended 
to  commend  Cibber  once,  he  mentioned  him  afterwards 
contemptuoufly  in  one  of  his  fatires,  and  again  in  his 
Epiifle  to  Arbuthnot ;  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
“  Dunciad”  attacked  him  with  acrimony,  to  which  the 
provocation  is  not  eafily  difcoverable.  Perhaps  he  ima¬ 
gined  that,  in  ridiculing  the  Laureat,  he  fatirifed  thofe 
by  whom  the  laurel  had  been  given,  and  gratified  that 
ambitious  petulance  with  which  he  atredled  to  infult  the 
great. 

The  feverity  of  this  fatire  left  Cibber  no  longer  any  pa¬ 
tience.  He  had  confidence  enough  in  his  own  powers  to 
believe  that  he  could  difturb  the  quiet  of  his  adverfary,  and 
doubtlefs  did  not  want  inttigators,  who,  without  any  care 
about  the  victory,  defired  to  amufe  themfelves  by  looking 
on  the  conteft.  He  therefore  gave  the  town  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  declares  his  resolution  from  that  time  never  to 
bear  another  blow  without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his 
adverfary  by  perfeverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer  him  by 
ftrength. 

The  inceffant  and  unappealable  malignity  of  Pope  he 
imputes  to  a  very  diftant  caufe.  After  .the  “  Three  Hours 
“  after  Marriage”  had  been  driven  off  the  ftage,  by  the 
offence  which  the  mummy  and  crocodile  gave  the  audience, 
while  the  exploded  fcene  was  yet  frefh  in  memory,*  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  Cibber  played  Bayes  in  the  Rehearfal  ;  and,  as 
it  had  been  ufual  to  enliven  the  part  by  the  mention  of  any 
recent  theatrical  tran  faff  ions,  he  faid,  that  he  once  thought 
to  have  introduced  his  lovers  difguifed  in  a  Mummy  and  a 
Crocodile.  “  This,”  fays  he,  “  was  received  w-ith  loud 
<{  claps,  which  indicated  contempt  of  the  play.”  Pope, 
who  was  behind  the  fcenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the 
Page,  attacked  him,  as  he  fays,  with  all  the  virulence  of  a 
«  Wit  out  of  his  fenles ;”  to  which  he  replied,  “  that  he 
“  would  take  no  other  notice  of  what  was  faid  by  fo  par- 
«  ticular  a  man,  than  to  declare,  that,  as  olten  as  he  played 
“  that  part,  he  would  repeat  the  fame  provocation.” 

He  {hews  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  play  which  he  fo  zealoufly  defended  ;  and 
adds  an  idle  fiery  of  Pope’s  behaviour  at  a  tavern. 
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The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power  of  thought 
or  language,  and,  if  fuffered  to  remain  without  notice, 
would  have  been  very  foon  forgotten.  Pope  had  now  been 
enough  acquainted  with  human  life  to  know,  if  his  paf- 
fion  had  not  been  tco  powerful  for  his  underftanding,  that, 
from  a  contention  like  his  with  Cibber,  the  world  feeks 
nothing  but  diveriion,  which  is  given  at  the  expence  of  the 
higher  character.  When  Cibber  lampooned  Pope,  curi- 
ofity  was  excited  ;  what  Pope  would  fay  or  Cibber  nobody 
enquired,  but  in  hope  that  Pope’s  afperity  might  betray 
his  pain  and  leflen  his  dignity. 

He  fhould  therefore  have  fuffered  the  pamphlet  to  flutter 
and  die,  without  confeffmg  that  it  ftung  him.  The  disho¬ 
nour  of  being  {hewn  as  Cibber’s  antagonift  could  never  be 
compenfated  by  the  viCtory.  Cibber  had  nothing  to  lofe  : 
when  Pope  had  exhaufted  all  his  malignity  upon  him,  he 
would  rife  in  the  efteern  both  of  his  friends  and  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Silence  only  could  have  made  him  defpica'ole ;  the 
blow  which  did  not  appear  to  be  felt  would  have  been  (truck 
in  vain. 

But  Pope’s  irafcibility  prevailed,  and  he  refolved  to  tell 
the  whole  Englifh  world  that  he  was  at  war  with  Cibber  •, 
iand,  to  (hew  that  he  thought  him  no  common  adverfary, 
he  prepared  no  common  vengeance  ;  he  publifhed  a  new 
edition  of  the  “  Dunciad,”  in  which  he  degraded  Theo¬ 
bald  from  his  painful  pre-eminence,  and  enthroned  Cibber 
in  his  (lead.  Unhappily  the  two  heroes  were  of  oppofite 
characters,  and  Pope  was  unwilling  to  lofe  what  he  had 
already  written  ;  he  has  therefore  depraved  his  poem  by 
giving  to  Cibber  the  old  books,  the  old  pedantry,  and  flug- 
gifh  pertinacity  of  Theobald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  intereff,  to  make 
another  change,  and  introduced  Olborne  contending  for 
the  prize  among  the  bookfellers.  Olborne  was  a  man  en¬ 
tirely  deftitute  of  fhame,  without  fenfe  of  any  difgrace  but 
that  of  poverty.  He  told  me,  when  he  was  doing  that 
which  raifed  Pope’s  refentment,  that  he  fhould  be  put  into 
the  “  Dunciad  ■”  but  he  had  the  fate  of  “  Caffandra.” 

I  gave  no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till  in  time  I  faw  it  ac- 
complifhed.  The  (hafts  of  fatire  were  directed  equally  in 
Vain  againft  Cibber  and  Ofborne ;  being  repelled  by  the 
impenetrable  impudence  of  one,  and  deadened  by  the  im- 
paffive  dulnefs  of  the  other.  Pope  confeffed  his  own  pain 
by  his  anger ;  but  he  gave  no  pain  to  thofe  who  had  pro- 
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voked  him.  He  was  able  to  hurt  none  but  himfelf ;  by 
transferring  the  fame  ridicule  from  one  to  another,  he  re¬ 
duced  himfelf  to  the  infignificance  of  his  own  rnagpye, 
who  from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a  venture. 

Cibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  repaid  the  “  Dun- 
cs  ciad”  with  another  pamphlet,  which  Pope  faid,  (<  would 
ff  be  as  good  as  a  dofe  of  hartfhorn  to  him  •”  but  his 
tongue  and  his  heart  were  at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Richardfon  relate,  that  he  attended  his  father  the  painter 
on  a  vifit,  when  one  of  Cibber’s  pamphlet’s  came  into  the 
hands  of  Pope,  who  faid,  “  Thefe  things  are  my  diverlion.” 
They  fat  by  him  while  he  perufed  it,  and  faw  his  features 
writhen  with  anguifh  ;  and  young  Richardfon  faid  to  his 
father,  when  they  returned,  that  he  hoped  to  be  preferved 
from  fuch  diverGon  as  had  been  that  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finding  his  difeafes  more  cppreflive,  and 
his  vital  powers  gradually  declining, he  no  longer  {trained  his 
faculties  with  any  original  compofition,  nor  propofed  any 
other  employment  for  his  remaining  life  than  the  revifal 
and  correction  of  his  former  works  ;  in  which  he  received 
advice  and  affiftance  from  "Warburton,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  truiled  and  honoured  in  the  higheft  degree. 

He  laid  afide  his  Epic  Poem,  perhaps  without  much 
lofs  to  mankind  ;  for  his  hero  was  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who, 
according  to  a  ridiculous  fiction,  eftablifhed  a  colony  in 
Britain.  The  fubjeft  therefore  was  of  the  fabulous  age  ; 
the  actors  were  a  race  UDon  whom  imagination  has  been 
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exhausted,  and  attention  wearied,  and  to  whom  the  mind 
will  not  eafily  be  recalled,  when  it  is  invited  in  blank 
verfe,  which  Pope  had  adopted  with  great  imprudence, 
and,  I  think,  without  due  confideration  of  the  nature  of 
our  language.  The  fketch  is,  at  leaft  in  part,  preferved  by 
Ruffhead  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  Pope  was  thoughtlefs 
enough  to  model  the  names  of  his  heroes  with  termina- 
tions  not  confident  with  the  time  or  country  in  which  he 
places  them. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year  ;  but  perceived  him¬ 
felf,  as  he  exprefies  it,  <c  going  down  the  hill.”  He  had 
for  at  leaft  five  years  been  afflicted  with  an  afthma,  and 
other  diford ers,  which  his  phyficians  were  unable  to  re¬ 
lieve.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  confulted  Dr. 
Thomfon,  a  man  who  had,  by  large  promifes,  and  free 
cenfures  of  the  common  practice  of  phyfic,  forced  himfelf 
up  into  fudden  reputation,  Thomfon  declared  his  diftem- 
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per  to  be  a  dropfy,  and  evacuated  part  of  the  water  by 
tinfture  of  jalap  ;  but  confeifed  that  his  belly  did  not  fub- 
fide.  Thomfon  had  many  enemies,  and  Pope  was  per- 
fuaded  to  difmifs  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amufement  and  converfa- 
tion,  as  he  was  one  day  fitting  in  the  air  with  Lord  Boling- 
brolce  and  Lord  Marchmcnt,  he  faw  his  favourite  Martha 
Blount  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  alked  Lord  Boling;- 
broke  to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Bolingoroke,  not  liking  his 
errand,  eroded  his  legs  and  fat  flill ;  but  Lord  Marchmont, 
who  was  younger  and  lefs  captious,  waited  on  the  lady  ; 
who,  when  he  came  to  her,  alked,  “  What,  is  he  not  dead 
“  yet  ?”  She  is  faid  to  have  negle&ed  him,  with  fhame- 
ful  unkindnefs,  in  the  latter  time  of  his  decay  ;  yet,  of  the 
little  which  he  had  to  leave,  fire  had  a  very  great  part. 
Their  acquaintance  began  early;  the  life  of  each  was  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  other’s  mind  ;  their  converfation  therefore 
was  endearing,  for  when  they  met,  there  was  an  immediate 
coalition  of  congenial  notions.  Perhaps  he  confidered  her 
unwiilingnefs  to  approach  the  chamber  of  ficknefs  as  female 
weaknefs,  or  human  frailty  ;  perhaps  he  was  confcious  to 
himfelf  of  peevifhncfs  and  impatience,  or,  though  he  was 
offended  by  her  inattention,  might  yet  confider  her  merit 
as  overbalancing  her  fault ;  and,  if  he  had  fufFcred  his 
heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have  found  no¬ 
thing  that  might  fill  her  place  :  he  could  have  only  fhrunk 
within  himfelf ;  it  was  too  late  to  transfer  his  confidence 
or  fondnefs. 

In  May  1744,  his  death  was  approaching*;  on  the 
fixth,  he  was  all  day  delirious,  which  he  mentioned  four 
days  afterwards  as  a  fufficient  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of 
man  ;  he  afterwards  complained  of  feeing  things  as  through 
a  curtain,  and  in  falfe  colours,  and  one  day,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Dodfley,  alked  what  arm  it  was  that  came  out 
from  the  wall.  He  faid  that  his  greateft  inconvenience  was 
inability  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  fometimes  wept  over  him  in  this  ftate  of 
helplefs  decay  ;  and  being  told  by  Spence,  that  Pope,  at 
the  intermiffion  of  his  deiirioufnefs,  was  always  faying 
fomething  kind  either  of  his  prefent  or  abl'ent  friends,  and 
that  his  humanity  feemed  to  have  furvived  his  underftand- 
ing,  anfwered,  “  It  has  fo.”  And  added,  “  I  never  in 
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<c  my  life  knew  a  man  that  had  fo  tender  a  heart  for  his 
“  particular  friends,  or  more  general  friendfhip  for  man- 
“  kind.”  At  another  time  he  faid,  «  I  have  known  Pope 
<c  thefe  thirty  years,  and  value  myfelf  more  in  his  friend- 
“  fhip  than” — His  grief  then  fuppreffed  his  voice. 

Pope  expreffed  undoubting  confidence  of  a  future  {fate. 
Being  afked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hooke,  a  papift,  whether 
he  would  not  die  like  his  father  and  mother,  and  whether 
a  prieft  fhould  not  be  called,  he  anfwered,  “  I  do  not  think 
“  it  effential,  but  it  will  be  very  right  ;  and  I  thank  you  for 
“  putting  me  in  mind  of  it.” 

In  the  morning,  after  the  prieft  had  given  him  the  laft 
facraments,  he  faid,  “  There  is  nothing  that  is  meritorious 
“  but  virtue  and  friendfhip  ;  and  indeed  friendfhip  itfelf  is 
il  only  a  part  of  virtue.” 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1744, 
fo  placidly,  that  the  attendants  did  not  difcern  the  exadfc 
time  of  his  expiration.  He  was  buried  at  Twickenham, 
near  his  father  and  mother,  where  a  monument  has  been 
eredled  to  him  by  his  commentator,  the  Bifhop  of  Glou- 
cefter. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  executors ;  firft  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke  •,  and,  if  he  fhould  not  be  living,  to  the 
Earl  of  Marchmont;  undoubtedly  expecting  them  to  be 
proud  of  the  truft,  and  eager  to  extend  his  fame.  But  let 
no  man  dream  of  influence  beyond  his  life.  After  a  decent 
time,  Dodfley  the  bookfeller  went  to  folicit  preference  as 
the  pubhfher,  and  was  told  that  the  parcel  had  not  been 
yet  infpedled  ;  and,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  the  world 
has  been  difappointed  of  what  was  c‘  referved  for  the  next 
“  age.” 

He  loft,  indeed,  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke  by  a  kind  of 
pofthumous  offence.  The  political  pamphlet  called  “  The 
“  Patriot  King”  had  been  put  into  his  hands  that  he  might 
procure  the  impreflion  of  a  very  few  copies,  to  be  diftri- 
buted,  according  to  the  author’s  direction,  among  his  friends; 
and  Pope  affured  him  that  no  more  had  been  printed  than 
were  allowed  ;  but,  foon  after  his  death,  the  printer  brought 
and  refigned  a  complete  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies, 
which  Pope  had  ordered  him  to  print,  and  to  retain  in 
fecret.  Pie  kept,  as  was  obferved,  his  engagement  to  Pope 
better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to  his  friend  ;  and  nothing  was 
known  of  the  tranfaftion,  till,  upon  the  death  of  his  em¬ 
ployer,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  deliver  the  books  to 
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the  right  owner,  who,  with  great  indignation,  made  a 
fire  in  his  yard,  and  delivered  the  whole  impreflion  to  the 
flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was  not  naturally 
dictated  by  refentment  of  violated  faith  ;  refentment  more 
acrimonious,  as  the  violator  had  been  more  loved  or  more 
trufted.  But  here  the  anger  might  have  flopped  ;  the  in¬ 
jury  was  private,  and  there  was  little  danger  from  the  ex¬ 
ample. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  fatisfied  ;  his  third: 
of  vengeance  excited  him  to  blaft  the  memory  of  the  man 
over  whom  he  had  wept  in  his  laft  ftruggles  ;  and  he  em¬ 
ployed  Mallet,  another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to 
the  public,  with  all  its  aggravations.  Warburton,  whofe 
heart  was  wrarm  with  his  legacy,  and  tender  by  the  recent 
reparation,  thought  it  proper  for  him  to  interpofe  ;  and  un¬ 
dertook,  not  indeed  to  vindicate  the  action,  for  breach  of 
truft  has  always  fomething  criminal,  but  to  extenuate  it  by 
an  apology.  Having  advanced  what  cannot  be  denied,  that 
moral  obliquity  is  made  more  or  lefs  excufable  by  the  mo¬ 
tives  that  produce  it,  he  enquires  what  evil  purpofe  could 
have  induced  Pope  to  break  his  promife.  He  could  not  de¬ 
light  his  vanity  by  ufurping  the  work,  which,  though  not 
fold  in  /hops,  had  been  {hewn  to  a  number  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  preferve  the  author’s  claim  ;  he  could  not  gratify 
his  avarice,  for  he  could  not  fell  his  plunder  till  Bolingbroke 
was  dead ;  and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was  left  to  another, 
his  fraud  wculd  be  defeated,  and  if  left  to  hjmfelf  would  be 
ufelefs. 

Warburton  therefore  fuppofes,  with  great  appearance  of 
reafon,  that  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct  proceeded  wholly 
from  his  zeal  for  Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps  have 
deftroyed  the  pamphlet,  which  Pope  thought  it  his  duty  to 
preferve,  even  without  its  author’s  approbation.  To  this 
apology  an  anfwer  was  written  in  “  A  Letter  to  the  moft 
“  impudent  Man  living.” 

He  brought  fome  reproach  upon  his  own  memory  by  the 
petulant  and  contemptuous  mention  made  in  his  will  of  Mr. 
Allen,  and  an  affeCted  repayment  of  his  benefactions. 
Mrs.  Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  favourite  of  Pope, 
had  been  invited  to  the  houfe  of  Allen,  where  {he  com¬ 
ported  herfelf  with  fuch  indecent  arrogance,  that  {he  part¬ 
ed  from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a  ftate  of  irreconcileable  diflike,  and 
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the  door  was  for  ever  barred  again.ft  her.  This  exclusion 
fhe  relented  with  fo  much  bitternefs  as  to  refufe  any  legacy 
from  Pope,  unlefs  he  left  the  world  with  a  difavowal  of  ob¬ 
ligation  to  Allen.  Having  been  long  under  her  dominion, 
now  tottering  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable  to  refill  the 
violence  of  her  temper,  or  perhaps,  with  the  prejudice  of  a 
lover,  p:rfuaded  that  fine  had  buffered  improper  treatment, 
he  complied  with  her  demand,  and  polluted  his  will  with 
female  refentment.  Allen  accepted  the  legacy,  which  he 
gave  to  the  Hofpital  at  Bath,  obferving  that  Pope  was 
always  a  bad  accomptant,  and  that,  if  to  150/.  he  had  put 
a  cypher  more,  he  had  come  nearer  to  the  truth  *. 

-  1  .!■  I  .ITTn'  ^T'  - - 

THE  perfon  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  niceft  model.  He  has,  in  his  account  of  the 
t£  Little  Club,”  compared  himfelf  to  a  fpider,  and  by  ano¬ 
ther  is  defcribed  as  protuberant  behind  and  before.  He  is 

*  This  account  of  the  difference  between  Pope  and  Mr.  Allen 
is  not  fo  circumftantial  as  it  was  in  Johnfon’s  power  to  have  made 
it.  The  particulars  communicated  to  him  concerning  it  he  was 
too  indolent  to  commit  to  writing  :  the  bufinefs  of  this  note  is  to 
fupply  his  omiffions. 

Upon  an  invitation  in  which  Mrs.  Blount  was  included,  Mr. 
Pope  made  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Allen  at  Prior-park,  and  having  occafion 
to  go  to  Briftol  fora  few  days,  left  Mrs.  Blount  behind  him.  In 
his  abfence  Mrs.  Blount  who  was  of  the  Romifh  perfuafion,  fig- 
nified  an  inclination  to  go  to  the  Popilh  chapel  at  Bath,  and  de- 
fired  of  Mr.  Allen  the  ufe  of  his  chariot  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  he 
being  at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  fuggefted  the  impropriety 
of  having  his  carriage  feen  at  the  door  of  a  place  of  worfhip,  to 
which  as  a  magiflrate  he  was  at  leaf!  reftrained  from  giving  a  fanc- 
tion,  and  might  be  required  to  fupprefs,  and  therefore  defired  to 
be  excufed.  Mrs.  Blount  refented  this  refufal,  and  told  Pope  of 
it  at  his  return,  and  fo  infcdled  him  with  her  rage  that  they  both 
left  the  houfe  abruptly. 

An  inftar.ce  of  the  like  negligence  maybe  noted  in  his  relation 
of  Pope’s  love  of  painting,  which  differs  much  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  gave  him  on  that  head.  A  picture  of  Betterton,  certainly 
copied  from  Kneller  by  Pope,  Lord  Mansfield  once  fhewed  me 
at  Kenwood-houfe,  adding,  that  it  was  the  only  one  he  ever 
finifned,  for  that  the  weaknefs  of  his  eyes  was  an  ohflruddion  to 
his  ufe  of  the  pencil.  H. 
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faid  to  have  been  beautiful  in  his  infancy ;  but  he  was  of 
a  conftitution  originally  feeble  and  weak  ;  and,  as  bodies  of 
a  tender  frame  are  eafily  diftorted,  his  deformity  was  pro¬ 
bably  in  part  the  effeCt  of  his  application.  His  ftature  was 
fo  low,  that,  to  bring  him  to  a  level  with  common  tables, 
it  was  neceffary  to  raife  his  feat.  But  his  face  was  not  dif- 
pleafing,  and  his  eyes  were  animated  and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  diftortion,  his  vital 
functions  were  fo  much  difordered,  that  his  life  was  a 
“  long  difeafe.”  His  moft  frequent  affailant  was  the  head- 
ach,  which  he  ufed  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the  fteam  of  cof¬ 
fee,  which  he  very  frequently  required. 

Molt  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty  peculiari¬ 
ties  was  communicated  by  a  female  domeftic  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  knew  him  perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life. 
He  was  then  fo  weak  as  to  Hand  in  perpetual  need  of  female 
attendance  ;  extremely  fenfible  of  cold,  fo  that  he  wore  a 
kind  of  fur  doublet,  under  a  fhirt  of  a  very  coarfe  warm 
linen  with  fine  fleeves.  When  he  rofe,  he  was  inverted  in 
boddice  made  of  ftiff  canvas,  being  fcarcely  able  to  hold 
himfelf  ereCt  till  they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a 
flannel  waiftcoat.  One  fide  was  contracted.  His  legs  were 
fo  flender,  that  he  enlarged  their  bulk  with  three  pair  of 
ftockings,  which  were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid  ;  for 
he  was  not  able  to  drefs  or  undrefs  himfelf,  and  neither 
went  to  bed  nor  rofe  without  help.  His  weaknefs  made  it 
very  difficult  for  him  to  be  clean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  almoft  all  awav  ;  and  he  ufed  to  dine 
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fometimes  with  Lord  Oxford,  privately,  in  a  velvet  cap. 
His  drefs  of  ceremony  was  black,  with  a  tye-wig,  arfd  a 
little  fword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which  his  ficknefs 
required,  had  taught  him  all  the  unpleafing  and  unfocial 
qualities  of  a  valetudinary  man.  He  expected  that  every 
thing  fhould  give  way  to  his  eafe  or  humour,  as  a  child, 
whofe  parents  will  not  hear  her  cry,  has  an  unrefifted  do¬ 
minion  in  the  nurfery. 

C eft  que  V enfant  toujours  ef  homme , 

C ef  que  V homme  ef  toujours  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  fleep  he  “  nodded  in  company 
and  once  flumbered  at  his  own  table  while  tlie  Prince  of 
Wales  was  talking  of  poetry. 
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The  reputation  which  his  friend fhip  gave  procured  hirn 
many  invitations;  but  he  was  a  very  troublefome  inmate 
He  brought  no  fervant,  and  had  fo  many  wants,  that  a 
numerous  attendance  was  fcarcely  able  to  fupply  them. 
Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no  room  for  another,  becaufe  he 
exacted  the  attention,  and  employed  the  activity  of  the 
whole  family.  His  errands  were  fo  frequent  and  frivolous, 
that  the  footmen  in  time  avoided  and  neglected  him  ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  difcharged  feme  of  the  fervants  for  their 
refolute  refufal  of  his  meffages.  The  maids,  when  they 
had  negledted  their  bufinefs,  alledged  that  they  had  been 
employed  by  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  his  conftant  demands  was 
of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman  that  waited  on 
him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burthenfome  :  but  he  was 
careful  to  recompenfe  her  want  of  11  >ep  ;  and  Lord  Ox¬ 
ford’s  fervant  declared,  that  in  the  noufe  where  her  bufi¬ 
nefs  was  to  anfwer  his  call,  fhe  wculd  not  alk  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault,  eafily  incident  to  thofe  who,  fuf- 
fering  much  pain,  think  themfelves  entitled  to  what  plea- 
fures  they  can  fnatch.  He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appe¬ 
tite  ;  he  loved  meat  highly  feafoned  and  of  ftrong  tafte  ; 
and,  at  the  intervals  of  the  table,  amufed  himfelf  with 
bifeuits  and  dry  conferves.  If  he  fat  down  to  a  variety  of 
difhes,  he  would  opprefs  his  ftomach  with  repletion ;  and 
though  he  feemed  angry  when  a  dram  was  offered  him,  did 
not  forbear  to  drink  it.  His  friends,  who  knew  the  ave¬ 
nues  to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with  prefents  of  luxury, 
which  he  did  not  buffer  to  ftand  negledted.  The  death  of 
great  men  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  luftre  of  their 
lives.  Hannibal,  fays  Juvenal,  did  not  perifh  by  the  jave¬ 
lin  or  the  fword  ;  the  daughters  of  Cannae  were  revenged 
by  a  ring.  The  death  of  Pope  was  imputed  by  fome  of  his 
friends  to  a  filver  faucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to 
heat  potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat,  is  certain ;  but  that  his 
fenfuality  fliortened  his  life  will  not  be  haltily  concluded, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  conformation  fo  irregular 
lafted  fix-and-fifty  years,  notwithftanding  fuch  pertinacious 
diligence  of  ftudy  and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourfe  with  mankind,  he  had  great  delight 
in  artifice,  and  endeavoured  to  attain  all  his  purpofes  by 
indirect  and  unfufpedted  methods.  “  He  hardly  drank  tea 
“  without  a  ftratagem.”  If,  at  the  houfe  of  his  friends, 
he  wanted  any  accommodation,  he  was  not  willing  to  afk 
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for  it  in  plain  terms,  but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  Some¬ 
thing  convenient ;  though,  when  it  was  procured,  he  foon 
made  it  appear  for  whofe  fake  it  had  been  recommended. 
Thus  he  teized  Lord  Ori'ery  till  he  obtained  a  fereen.  He 
practifed  his  arts  on  fuch  fmall  occafions,  that  Lady  Boling- 
broke  ufed  to  fay,  in  a  French  phrafe,  that  “  he  played 
the  politician  about  “  cabbages  and  turnips.”  His  unjus¬ 
tifiable  impreflion  of  the  “  Patriot  King,”  as  it  can  be  im¬ 
puted  to  no  particular  motive,  mult  have  proceeded  from 
his  general  habit  of  fecrecy  and  cunning ;  he  caught  an 
opportunity  of  a  fly  trick,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  the 
thought  of  outwitting  Bolingbroke. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  conversation,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  faid  to  have  refembled  Dry- 
den,  as  being  not  one  that  was  diftinguifhed  by  vivacity  in 
company.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  fo  near  his  time,  fo  much 
Should  be  known  of  what  he  has  written,  and  fo  little  of 
what  he  has  faid  :  traditional  memory  retains  no  fallies  of 
raillery,  nor  fentences  of  obfervation  ;  nothing  either  point¬ 
ed  or  folid,  either  wife  or  merry.  One  apophthegm  only 
Hands  upon  record.  When  an  objection  raifed  againlt  his 
infeription  for  Shakfpeare  was  defended  by  the  authority  of 
et  Patrick,”  he  replied — “  horrefco  referens” — that  “  he 
“  would  allow  the  publilher  of  a  Dictionary  to  know  the 
“  meaning  of  a  Single  word,  but  not  of  two  words  put 
“  together.” 

He  was  fretful,  and  eafily  difpleafed,  and  allowed  him¬ 
felf  to  be  capricioufly  refentful.  He  would  Sometimes  leave 
Lord  Oxford  Silently,  no  one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to  be 
courted  back  by  more  letters  and  meflages  than  the  footmen 
were  willing  to  carry.  The  table  was  indeed  infelted  by 
Lady  Mary  Wortley,  who  was  the  friend  of  Lady  Oxford, 
and  who,  knowing  his  peevifhnefs,  c  uld  by  no  intreaties 
be  reltrained  from  contradicting  him,  till  their  difputes  were 
Sharpened  to  fuch  afperity,  that  one  or  the  other  quitted 
the  houfe. 

He  Sometimes  condefcended  to  be  jocular  with  Servants 
or  inferiors ;  but  by  no  merriment,  either  of  others  or  his 
own,  was  he  ever  feen  excited  to  laughter. 

Of  his  domeftic  character,  frugality  was  a  part  emi¬ 
nently  remarkable.  Having  determined  not  to  be  dependent, 
he  determined  not  to  be  in  want,  and  therefore  wifely  and 
magnanimously  rejefted  all  temptations  to  expence  unsuit¬ 
able 
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able  to  his  fortune.  This  general  care  mull  be  univerfally 
approved  ;  but  it  fometimes  appeared  in  petty  artifices  of 
parfimony,  fuch  as  the  practice  of  writing  his  compofitions 
on  the  back  of  letters,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  remaining 
copy  of  the  “  Iliad,”  by  which  perhaps  in  five  years  five 
fhillings  were  faved  ;  or  in  a  niggardly  reception  of  his 
friends,  and  fcantinefs  of  entertainment,  as,  when  he  had 
two  guefts  in  his  houfe,  he  would  fet  at  fupper  a  fingle 
pint  upon  the  table  ;  and,  having  himfelf  taken  two  fmall 
glafies,  would  retire,  .and  fay,  “  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to 
tf  your  wine.”  Yet  he  tells  his  friends,  that  “  he  has  a 
cc  heart  for  all,  a  houfe  for  all,  and,  whatever  they  may 
“  think,  a  fortune  for  all.” 

He  fometimes,  however,  made  a  fplendid  dinner,  and  is 
faid  to  have  wanted  no  part  of  the  {kill  or  elegance  which 
fuch  performances  require.  That  this  magnificence  fhould 
be  often  difplayed,  that  obfiinate  prudence  with  which  he 
conducted  his  affairs  would  not  permit ;  for  his  revenue, 
certain  and  cafual,  amounted  only  to  about  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  of  which  however  he  declares  himfelf  able 
to  affign  one  hundred  to  charity 

Of  this  fortune,  which,  as  it  arofe  from  public  appro¬ 
bation  was  very  honourably  obtained,  his  imagination  feems 
to  have  been  too  full :  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  fo 
well  entitled  to  notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever  delighted  fo 
much  in  talking  of  his  money.  In  his  letters,  and  in  his 
poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx  and  his 
vines,  or  fome  hints  of  his  opulence,  are  always  to  be  found. 
The  great  topic  of  his  ridicule  is  poverty  ;  the  crimes  with 
which  he  reproaches  his  antagenifts  are  their  debts,  their 
habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a  dinner.  He 
feems  to  be  of  an  opinion  not  very  uncommon  in  the  world, 
that  to  want  money  is  to  want  every  thing. 

Next  to  the  pleafure  of  contemplating  his  poffeffions, 
feems  to  be  that  of  enumerating  the  men  of  high  rank  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  whofe  notice  he  loudly  pro¬ 
claims  not  to  have  been  obtained  by  any  practices  of  mean- 
r.efs  or  fervility  ;  a  boafi:  which  was  never  denied  to  be  true, 

*  Part  of  it  arofe  from  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which  he  had  purchafed  either  of  the  Iaft  Duke  of  Buck- 
inghamfiiire,  or  the  Dutchefs  his  mother,  and  which  was  charged 
on  fome  eftate  of  that  family.  The  deed  by  which  it  was 
granted  was  fome  years  in  my  cuftody.  H. 

and 
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and  to  which  very  few  poets  have  ever  afpired.  Pope 
never  fet  genius  to  fale,  he  never  flattered  thofe  whom  he 
did  not  love,  or  praifed  thofe  whom  he  did  not  efteem. 
Savage  however  remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to  relax 
his  dignity  when  he  wrote  a  diftich  for  “  his  Highnefs’s 
“  dog  .” 

His  admiration  of  the  Great  feems  to  have  increafed  in 
the  advance  of  life.  He  palled  over  peers  and  fratefmen 
to  infcribe  his  “  Iliad”  to  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity 
of  which  the  praife  had  been  complete,  had  his  friend’s 
virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was  chofen  for  fo 
great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now  poflible  to  know  ;  there  is 
no  trace  in  literary  hiftory  of  any  particular  intimacy 
between  them.  The  name  of  Congreve  appears  in  the 
Letters  among  thofe  of  his  other  friends,  but  without  any 
obfervable  diftinction  or  confequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to  annex 
names  dignified  with  titles,  but  was  not  very  happy  in  his 
choice  ;  for,  except  Lord  Bathurft,  none  of  his  noble 
friends  were  fuch  as  that  a  good  man  would  wifli  to  have 
his  intimacy  with  them  known  to  pofterity  :  he  can  derive 
little  honour  from  the  notice  of  Cobharn,  Burlington,  or 
Bolingbroke. 

Of  his  focial  qualities,  if  an  eftimate  be  made  from  his 
Letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot  eafily  be  formed  ; 
they  exhibit  a  perpetual  and  unclouded  effulgence  of  gene¬ 
ral  benevolence,  and  particular  fondnefs.  There  is 
nothing  but  liberality,  gratitude,  conftancy,  and  tender- 
nefs.  It  has  been  fo  long  faid  as  to  be  commonly  believed, 
that  the  true  characters  of  men  may  be  found  in  their  Let¬ 
ters,  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend  lays  his  heart  open 
before  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that  fuch  were  the  Ample 
friendfhips  of  the  “  Golden  Age,”  and  are  now  the 
friendfhips  only  of  children.  Very  few  can  boaft  of  hearts 
which  they  dare  lay  open  to  themfelves,  and  of  which, 
by  whatever  accident  expofed,  they  do  not  fliun  a  diftinCt 
and  continued  view ;  and,  certainly,  what  we  hide  from 
ourfelves  we  do  not  (how  to  our  friends.  There  is  indeed 
no  tranfa&ion  which  offers  itronger  temptations  to  fallacy 
and  fophiftication  than  epiftolary  intercourfe.  In  the 
eagevnefs  of  converfation  the  firft  emotions  of  the  mind 
often  burlt  out  before  they  are  confidered  ;  in  the  tumult 
of  bufinefs,  intereft  and  paffion  have  their  genuine  effect ; 
but  a  friendly  Letter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  performance 
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in  the  cool  of  leifure,  in  the  ftillnefs  of  folitude,  and 
furely  no  man  fits  down  to  depreciate  by  defign  his  own 
character. 

Friendfhip  has  no  tendency  to  fecure  veracity ;  for  by 
whom  can  a  man  fo  much  wifh  to  be  thought  better  than 
he  is,  as  by  him  whofe  kindnefs  he  defires  to  gain  or 
keep  ?  Even  in  writing  to  the  world  there  is  lefs  constraint; 
the  author  is  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and  takes 
his  chance  of  approbation  among  the  different  difpofitions 
of  mankind  ;  but  a  Letter  is  addreffed  to  a  fingle  mind, 
of  which  the  prejudices  and  partialities  are  known  •,  and 
muff  therefore  pleafe,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by 
forbearing  to  oppofe  them. 

To  charge  thofe  favourable  representations,  which  men 
give  of  their  own  minds,  with  the  guilt  of  hypocritical 
falfehood,  would  {hew  more  Severity  than  knowledge.  The 
writer  commonly  believes  himl'elf.  Almoft  every  man’s 
thoughts,  while  they  are  general,  are  right ;  and  moft 
hearts  are  pure  while  temptation  is  away.  It  is  eafy  to 
awaken  generous  Sentiments  in  privacy  ;  to  defpife  death 
when  there  is  no  danger  ;  to  glow  with  benevolence  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  given.  While  fuch  ideas  are  formed 
they  are  felt  ;  and  felf-love  does  not  fufpedl  the  gleam  of 
virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  Letters  of  Pope  are  confidered  merely  as  compo¬ 
sitions,  they  feem  to  be  premeditated  and  artificial.  It  is 
one  thing  to  write,  becaufe  there  is  Something  which  the 
mind  withes  to  difcharge  ;  and  another,  to  Solicit  the  ima¬ 
gination,  becaufe  ceremony  or  vanity  requires  Something  to 
be  written.  Pope  confeffes  his  early  Letters  to  be  vitiated 
with  affectation  and  ambition :  to  know  whether  he  difen- 
tangled  himfelf  from  thefe  perverters  of  epiltolary  inte¬ 
grity,  his  book  and  his  life  mull  be  Set  in  comparifon. 

One  of  his  favourite  topics  is  contempt  of  his  own  poe¬ 
try.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  real,  he  would  deferve  no 
commendation  ;  and  in  this  he  was  certainly  not  fincere, 
for  his  high  value  of  himfelf  was  Sufficiently  obferved ;  and 
of  what  could  he  be  proud  but  of  his  poetry  ?  He  writes, 
he  fays,  when  “  he  has  juft  nothing  elfc  to  do  yet 
Swift  complains  that  he  was  never  at  leifure  for  conversa¬ 
tion,  becaufe  he  “  had  always  Some  poetical  Scheme  in 
his  head.”  It  was  punctually  required  that  his  writing- 
box  Should  be  Set  upon  his  bed  before  he  rofe  ;  and  Lord 
Oxford’s  domeltic  related,  that  in  the  dreadful  winter  of 
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Forty,  (he  was  called  from  her  bed  by  him  four  times  in 
one  night,  to  fupply  him  with  paper,  left  he  fhould  lofe 
a  thought. 

He  pretends  infenfibility  to  cenfureand  criticifm,  though 
it  was  obferved  by  all  who  knew  him  that  every  pamphlet 
difturbed  his  quiet,  and  that  his  extreme  irritability  laid 
him  open  to  perpetual  vexation  ;  but  he  wifhed  to  defpife 
his  critics,  and  therefore  hoped  that  he  did  defpife  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the  Court 
paid  little  attention  to  poetry,  he  nurfed  in  his  mind  a 
foolifh  difefteem  of  Kings,  and  proclaims  that  “  he  never 
“  fees  Courts.”  Yet  a  little  regard  fhewn  him  by  the 
Prince  of  Y*rales  melted  his  obduracy  ;  and  he  had  not 
much  to  fay  when  he  was  aiked  by  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
“  How  he  could  love  a  Prince  while  he  difliked  Kirws  ?” 

O 

He  very  frequently  pro feffes  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
reprefents  himfelf  as  looking  on  mankind,  fometimes  with 
gay  indifference,  as  on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  his  fe- 
rious  attention  ;  and  fometimes  with  gloomy  indignation, 
as  on  monfters  more  worthy  of  hatred  than  of  pity.  Thefe 
were  difpofitions  apparently  counterfeited.  How  could  he 
defpife  thofe  whom  he  lived  by  pleafing,  and  on  whofe 
approbation  his  efteem  of  himfelf  was  fuperftnnfted  ?  Why 
fhould  he  hate  thofe  to  whofe  favour  he  owed  his  honour 
and  his  eafe  ?  Of  things  that  terminate  in  human  life, 
the  world  is  the  proper  judge  ;  to  defpife  its  fentence,  if 
it  were  poftible,  is  not  juft  ;  and  if  it  were  juft,  is  not 
poflible.  Pope  was  far  enough  from  this  unreafonable 
temper;  he  was  fufficiently  a  fool  to  Fame,  arid  his  fault 
was,  that  he  pretended  to  negledl  it.  His  levity  and  his 
fullennefs  were  only  in  his  Letters  ;  he  paffed  through 
common  life,  fometimes  vexed,  and  fometimes  pleafed, 
with  the  natural  emotions  of  common  men.  . 

His  fcorn  of  the  Great  is  repeated  too  often  to  be  real  ; 
no  man  thinks  much  of  that  which  he  defpifes ;  and  as 
falfehood  is  always  in  danger  of  inconfiftencv,  he  makes  it 
his  boaft  at  another  time  that  he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  fwells  often  in  his 
mind.  He  is  afraid  of  writing,  left  the  clerks  of  the 
Poft-office  fhould  know  his  fecrets  ;  he  has  many  enemies  ; 
he  confiders  himfelf  as  furrounded  by  univerfal  jealoufy  ; 
“  after  many  deaths  and  many  difperfions,  two  or  three 
“  of  us,”  fays  he,  “  may  ftill  be  brought  together,  not  to 
“  plot,  but  to  divert  ourfelves,  and  the  world  too,  if  it 
“  pleafes  ;”  and  they  can  live  together,  and  “  {hew  what 
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5t  friends  wits  may  be,  in  fpite  of  all  the  fools  in  the 
<c  world.”  All  this  while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did 
not  know  his  hand  he  certainly  had  no  more  enemies 
than  a  public  character  like  his  inevitably  excites  and 
with  what  degree  of  friendfhip  the  wits  might  live,  very 
few  were  fo  much  fools  as  ever  to  enquire. 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  difcontent  he  learned  from 
Swift,  and  exprefles  it,  I  think,  molt  frequently  in  his 
ccrrefpondence  with  him.  Swift’s  refentment  was  unrea- 
fonable,  but  it  was  fincerc  ;  Pope’s  was  the  mere  mimicry 
of  his  friend,  a  fictitious  part  which  he  began  to  play 
before  it  became  him.  When  he  was  only  twenty-five 
years  old,  he  related  that  “  a  giut  of  ftudy  and  retire - 
tc  ment  had  thrown  him  on  the  world,”  and  that  there 
was  danger  left  “  a  glut  of  the  world  fhould  throw  him 
“  back  upon  ftudy  and  retirement.”  To  this  Swift  an- 
fwered  with  great  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet  added 
or  fuffered  enough  in  the  world  to  have  become  weary  of 
it.  And,  indeed,  it  muft  have  been  fome  very  powerful 
reafon  that  can  drive  back  to  folitude  him  who  has  once 
enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  fociety. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there  appears 
fuch  narrownefs  of  mind,  as  makes  them  infenfible  of  any 
excellence  that  has  not  fome  affinity  with  their  own,  and 
confines  their  efteem  and  approbation  to  fo  fmall  a  number, 
that  whoever  fhould  form  his  opinion  of  their  age  from 
their  reprefentation,  would  fuppofe  them  to  have  lived 
amidft  ignorance  and  barbarity,  unable  to  find  among  their 
contemporaries  either  virtue  or  intelligence,  and  perfecuted 
by  thofe  that  could  not  underftand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when  he  profeffes 
contempt  of  fame,  when  he  fpeaks  of  riches  and  poverty, 
of  fuccefs  and  difappointment,  with  negligent  indif¬ 
ference,  he  certainly  does  not  exprefs  his  habitual  and  fettled 
refentments,  but  either  wilfully  difguifes  his  own  charac¬ 
ter,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  invefts  himfelf  with  tempo¬ 
rary  qualities,  and  fallies  out  in  the  colours  of  the  prefent 
moment.  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  forrows, 
added  ftrongly  upon  his  mind  ;  and  if  he  differed  from 
others,  it  was  not  by  careleffnefs ;  he  was  irritable  and 
refentful  ;  his  malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  had  firft 
made  ridiculous,  and  then  hated  for  being  angry,  conti¬ 
nued  too  long.  Of  his  vain  defire  to  make  Bentley  con¬ 
temptible,  I  never  heard  any  adequate  reafon.  He  was 
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fometimes  wanton  in  his  attacks  ;  and,  before  Chandos, 
Lady  Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in  his  retreat. 

The  virtues  which  feern  to  have  had  mod  of  his  affecti¬ 
on  were  liberality  and  fidelity  of  friendfhip,  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  other  than  he  dcfcribes  him- 
felf.  His  fortune  did  not  fuffer  his  charity  to  be  fplendid 
and  corifpicuous  ;  but  he  affilted  Dodfley  with  a  liundred 
pounds,  that  he  might  open  a  fhop ;  and,  of  the  fubfcrip- 
tion  of  forty  pounds  a  year  that  he  raifed  for  Savage, 
twenty  were  paid  by  himfelf.  He  was  accufed  cf  loving 
money  ;  but  his  love  was  eagernefs  to  gain,  not  folitude  to 
keep  it. 

In  the  duties  of  friendfhip  he  was  zealous  and  conftant; 
his  early  maturity  of  mind  commonly  united  him  with  men 
older  than  himfelf ;  and  therefore,  without  attaining  any 
confiderable  length  of  life,  he  faw  many  companions  of 
his  youth  fink  into  the  grave ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  loft  a  fingie  friend  by  coldnefs  or  by  injury;  thofe  who 
loved  him  once,  continued  their  kindnefs.  His  ungrateful 
mention  of  Allen  in  his  will,  was  the  effect  of  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  one  whom  he  had  known  much  longer,  and  whom 
he  naturally  loved  with  greater  fondnefs.  His  violation  of 
the  trull  repofed  in  him  by  Bolingbroke  could  have  no 
motive  inconfiftent  vcith  the  warmeft  affedtion :  he 
either  thought  the  adlion  fo  near  to  indifferent  that  he 
forgot  it,  or  fo  laudable  that  he  expedled  his  friend  to  ap¬ 
prove  it. 

It  was  reported,  with  fuch  confidence  as  almoft  to  en¬ 
force  belief,  that  in  the  papers  intrulled  to  his  executors 
was  found  a  defamatory  Life  of  Swift,  which  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  as  an  inftrument  of  vengeance,  to  be  ufed  if  any 
provocation  fhould  be  ever  given.  About  this  I  enquired  cf 
the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  affured  me  that  no  fuch  piece 
was  among  his  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  which  in  his  correfpondence  with 
Racine  he  profeffes  himfelf  a  fincere  adherent.  That  he 
was  not  fcrupuloufly  pious  in  fome  part  of  his  life,  is  known 
by  many  idle  and  indecent  applications  of  fentences  taken 
from  the  Scriptures  ;  a  mode  of  merriment  which  a  good 
man  dreads  for  its  profanenefs,  and  a  witty  man  difdains 
for  its  eafinefs  and  vulgarity.  But  to  whatever  levities  he 
has  been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  principles 
were  ever  corrupted,  or  that  he  ever  loft  his  belief  of  Re¬ 
velation. 
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velation.  The  pofitions  which  he  tranfmitted  from  Boling- 
broke  he  feems  not  to  have  underfbood,  and  was  pleaied 
with  an  interpretation  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  fuch  exalted  fuperiority,  and  fo  little  modera¬ 
tion,  would  naturally  have  all  his  delinquences  obferved  and 
aggravated  :  thofe  who  could  not  deny  that  he  was  excellent, 
would  rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfect. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwillingnefs  with 
which  the  fame  man  is  allowed  to  poflefs  many  advantages, 
that  his  learning  has  been  depreciated.  He  certainly  was, 
in  his  early  life,  a  man  of  great  literary  curiofity  ■,  and, 
when  he  wrote  his  “  Eflay  on  Criticifm,”  had,  for  his  age,  a 
very  wide  acquaintance  with  books.  When  he  entered  into 
the  living  world,  it  feems  to  have  happened  to  him  as  to 
many  others,  that  he  was  lefs  attentive  to  dead  mailers ; 
he  ftudied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelfus,  and  made  the  uni- 
verfe  his  favourite  volume.  He  gathered  his  notions  frefh 
from  reality,  not  from  the  copies  of  authors,  but  the  ori¬ 
ginals  of  Nature.  Yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that 
literature  ever  loft  his  efteem ;  he  always  profefled  to  love 
reading  ;  and  Dobfon,  who  fpent  fome  time  at  his  houfe 
tranflating  his  “  Eflay  on  Man,”  when  I  afked  him  what 
learning  he  found  him  to  poflefs,  anfwered,  f<  More  than  I 
“  expected.”  His  frequent  references  to  hiftory,  his  al- 
lufions  to  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images  fe- 
lefled  from  art  and  nature,  with  his  obfervations  on  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  the  modes  of  life,  fhew  an  in¬ 
telligence  perpetually  on  the  wing,  excurfive,  vigorous, 
and  diligent,  eager  to  purfue  knowledge  and  attentive  to 
retain  it. 

From  this  curiofity  nrofe  the  defire  of  travelling,  to  which 
he  alludes  in  his  verfes  to  Jervas,  and  which,  though  he 
never  found  an  opportunity  to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave  him 
till  his  life  declined. 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  conflituent  and  fun¬ 
damental  principle  was  good  fenfe,  a  prompt  and  intuitive 
perception  of  confonance  and  propriety.  He  faw  immedi¬ 
ately,  of  his  own  conceptions,  what  was  to  be  chofen, 
and  what  was  to  be  rejected  ;  and,  in  the  works  of  others, 
what  was  to  be  (hunned,  and  what  was  to  be  copied. 

But  good  fenfe  alone  is  a  fedate  and  quiefcent  quality, 
which  manages  its  poflefiions  well,  but  does  not  increafe 
them  •,  it  collects  few  materials  for  its  own  operations,  and 
preferves  fafety,  but  never  gains  fupremacy.  Pope  had 
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likewife  genius  ;  a  mind  aCtive,  ambitious  and  adventurous, 
always  inveftigating,  always  afpiring ;  in  its  wideft  fearches 
{till  longing  to  go  forward,  in  its  higheft  flights  (till  wifhing 
to  be  higher ;  always  imagining  fomething  greater  than  it 
knows,  always  endeavouring  more  than  it  can  do. 

To  affift  thefe  powers,  he  is  faid  to  have  had  great  ftrength 
and  exaCtnefs  of  memory.  1  hat  which  he  had  heard  or 
read  was  not  eafily  loft  ;  and  he  had  before  him  not  only 
what  his  own  meditations  fuggefted,  but  what  he  had 
found  in  other  writers  that  might  be  accommodated  to  his 
prefent  purpofe. 

Thefe  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  inceffant  and 
unwearied  diligence  ;  he  had  recourfe  to  every  fource  of 
intelligence,  and  loll  no  opportunity  of  information  ;  he 
confulted  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead  ;  he  read  his  com- 
pofitions  to  his  friends,  and  was  never  content  with  medio¬ 
crity  when  excellence  could  be  attained.  He  confidered 
poetry  as  the  bufinefs  of  his  life ;  and,  however  he!  might 
feem  to  lament  his  occupation,  he  followed  it  with  con- 
ftancy ;  to  make  verfes  was  his  firft  labour,  and  to  mend 
them  was  his  laft. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  diverted.  If 
converfation  offered  any  thing  that  could  be  improved,  he 
committed  it  to  paper ;  if  a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expref- 
fion  more  happy  than  was  common,  rofe  to  his  mind,  he 
was  careful  to  write  it ;  an  independent  diftich  was  pre- 
ferved  for  an  opportunity  of  infertion  ;  and  fome  little  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  found  containing  lines,  or  parts  of  lines, 
to  be  wrought  upon  at  fome  other  time. 

He  was  one  of  thofe  few  whofe  labour  is  their  pleafure  : 
he  was  never  elevated  to  negligence,  nor  wearied  to  impa¬ 
tience  ;  he  never  paffed  a  fault  unamended  by  indifference, 
nor  quitted  it  by  defpair.  He  laboured  his  works  firft  to 
gain  reputation,  and  afterwards  to  keep  it. 

Of  compofition  there  are  different  methods.  Some  em¬ 
ploy  at  once  memory  and  invention,  and  with  little  inter¬ 
mediate  ufe  of  the  pen,  form  and  pelifh  large  maffes  by 
continued  meditation,  and  write  their  productions  only 
when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  completed  them. 
It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his  cuftom  was  to  pour  out  a 
great  number  of  verfes  in  the  morning,  and  pafs  the  day 
in  retrenching  exuberances  and  correcting  inaccuracies. 
The  method  of  Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  trans¬ 
lation,  was  to  write  his  firft  thoughts  in  his  firft  words, 
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and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate,  rectify,  and  refine 
them. 

With  fuch  faculties,  and  fuch  difpofitions,  he  excelled 
every  other  writer  in  poetical  prudence  :  he  wrote  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  might  expofe  him  to  few  hazards.  He  ufed 
aimoft  always  the  fame  fabric  of  verfe ;  and,  indeed,  by 
thole  few  effays  which  he  made  of  any  other,  he  did  not 
enlarge  his  reputation.  Of  this  uniformity  the  certain  con- 
fequence  was  readinefs  and  dexterity.  By  perpetual  prac¬ 
tice,  language  had,  in  his  mind,  a  fyfcematical  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  having  always  the  fame  ufe  for  words,  he  had  words 
lo  feleCted  and  combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call.  This 
increafe  of  facility  he  confeffed  himfelf  to  have  perceived 
in  the  progrefs  of  his  tranflation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his  effufions 
were  always  voluntary,  and  his  fubjeCts  chofen  by  himfelf. 
His  independence  fecured  him  from  drudging  at  a  talk,  and 
labouring  upon  a  barren  topic  :  he  never  exchanged  praife 
for  money,  nor  opened  a  {hop  of  condolence  or  congratu¬ 
lation.  His  poems,  therefore,  were  fcarcely  ever  tempo¬ 
rary.  He  fuffered  coronations  and  royal  marriages  to  pafs 
without  a  fong  •,  and  derived  no  opportunities  from  recent 
events,  nor  any  popularity  from  the  accidental  difpofition 
of  his  readers.  He  was  never  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
foliciting  the  fun  to  fhine  upon  a  birth-day,  of  calling  the 
Graces  and  Virtues  to  a  wedding,  or  of  faying  what  mul¬ 
titudes  have  faid  before  him.  When  he  could  produce  no¬ 
thing  new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  filent. 

His  publications  were  for  the  fame  reafon  never  halty. 
He  is  faid  to  have  fent  nothing  to  the  prefs  till  it  had  lain 
two  years  under  his  infpeCtion  :  it  is  at  leaft  certain,  that 
he  ventured  nothing  without  nice  examination.  He  fuffer¬ 
ed  the  tumult  of  imagination  to  fubfide,  and  the  novelties 
of  invention  to  grow  familiar.  He  knew  that  the  mind  is 
alwavs  enamoured  of  its  own  productions,  and  did  not 
truft  his  firft  fondnefs.  He  confulted  his  friends,  and 
hftened  with  great  wijlingnefs  to  criticifm  •,  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  he  confulted  himfelf,  and  let  nothing 
pafs  again  ft  his  own  judgment. 

He  profeffed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from  Drvden, 
whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  prefented,  he  praifed 
through  his  whole  life  with  unvaried  liberality  ;  and  perhaps 
h is  character  may  receive  fome  illuftration,  if  he  be  com¬ 
pared  with  his  rnafter. 
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Integrity  of  underftanding  and  nicety  of  difcernment 
were  not  allotted  in  a  lefs,  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to 
Pope.  The  reftitude  of  Dryden’s  mind  was  fufficiently 
fhewn  by  the  difmifiionof  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the 
rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts  and  ruggedni umbers.  But 
Dryden  never  defired  to  apply  all  the  judgment  that  he  had. 
He  wrote,  and  profefled  to  write,  merely  for  the  people  ; 
and  when  he  pleafed  others,  he  contented  himfelf.  He 
fpent  no  time  in  ftruggles  to  roufe  latent  powers -,  he  never 
attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  nor 
often  to  mend  what  he  muft  have  known  to  be  faulty.  He 
wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  confideration  ;  when 
occafion  or  neceffity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out~what 
the  prefent  moment  happened  to  fupply,  and,  when  once 
it  had  palled  the  prefs,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for 
when  he  had  no  pecuniary  intereft,  he  had  no  further  foli- 
citude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  fatisfy  ;  he  defired  to  excel,  and 
therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  his  belt ;  he  did  not 
court  the  candour,  but  dared  the  judgment,  of  his  reader, 
and,  expecting  no  indulgence  from  others,  he  Ihewed  none 
to  himfelf.  He  examined  lines  and  words  wfith  minute 
and  punftilious  obfervation,  and  retouched  every  part  with 
indefatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be  for¬ 
given. 

For  this  reafon  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands, 
while  he  confidered  and  reconfidered  them.  The  only 
poems  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  with 
luch  regard  to  the  times  as  might  haften  their  publication, 
were  the  two  fatires  of  “  Thirty-eight of  which  Dodlley 
told  me,  that  they  were  brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that 
they  might  be  fairly  copied.  “  Almoft  every  line,”  he  faid, 
“  was  then  written  twice  over ;  I  gave  him  a'  clean  tran- 
“  feript,  which  he  fent  fome  time  afterwards  to  me  for 
“  the  prefs,  wdth  almoft  every  line  written  twice  over  a 
“  fecond  time.” 

H  is  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceafed  at 
their  publication,  was  not  ftticUy  true.  His  parental  at- 
tent:on  never  abandoned  them-,  what  he  found  amifs  in 
the  firft  edition,  he  filently  corrected  in  thofe  that  followed. 
He  appears  to  have  revifed  the  “  Iliad,”  and  freed  it  from 
fome  of  its  imperfedlions ;  and  the  “  Efiay  on  Criticifm” 
received  many  mpvovements  after  its  frit  appearance.  It 
will  feldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  adding  clear- 
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nefs,  elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had  perhaps  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Dryden  •,  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  Pope. 

In  acquiring  knowledge,  the  fuperiority  mull  be  allowed 
to  Dryden,  whofe  education  was  more  fcholaftic,  and  who 
before  he  became  an  author  had  been  allowed  more  time 
for  ftudy,  with  better  means  of  information.  Elis  mind 
has  a  larger  range,  and  he  collects  his  images  and  illus¬ 
trations  from  a  more  extenfive  circumference  of  Science. 
Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and 
Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were 
formed  by  comprehenfive  Speculation;  and  thofe  of  Pope 
by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  cf  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  Sole  praife  of  either ;  for  both  excel¬ 
led  likewife  in  profe  ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  profe 
from  his  predeceffor.  The  Style  of  Dryden  is  capricious 
and  varied  ;  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden 
obferves  the  motions  of  his  own  mind  ;  Pope  conftrains 
his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  compofition.  Dryden  is 
Sometimes  vehement  and  rapid  ;  Pope  is  always  Smooth, 
uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden’s  page  is  a  natural  field, 
riling  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exube¬ 
rance  of  abundant  vegetation  •,  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn, 
Shaven  by  the  Scythe,  and  leveled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  conftitutes  a  poet  ;  that 
quality  without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge 
is  inert  ;  that  energy,  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies, 
and  animates  •,  the  Superiority  mull,  with  Some  hefiration, 
be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of 
this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  becaufe  Dryden 
had  more  ;  for  every  other  writer  fince  Milton  muft  give 
place  to  Pope  ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  muft  be  Said,  that, 
if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems. 
Dryden’s  performances  were  always  hafty,  either  excited 
by  Some  external  occafion,  or  extorted  by  domeftic  neceS- 
fity  ;  he  compofed  without  consideration,  and  published 
without  correction.  What  his  mind  could  Supply  at 
call,  or  gather  in  one  excurfion,  was  ail  that  he  Sought, 
and  alb  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope 
enabled  him  to  condenfe  his  Sentiments,  to  multiply 
his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  ftudy  might  pro¬ 
duce,  or  chance  might  Supply.  If  the  flights  of  Dry¬ 
den  therefore  are  higher,  Pope  continues  longer  on  the 
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wing.  If  of  Dryden’s  fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope’s  the 
heat  is  more  regular  and  conftant.  Dryden  often  furpaffes 
expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below  it.  Dryden  is  rea^i 
with  frequent  aftoniihment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

This  parallel  will*  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  confidered, 
be  found  juft-,  and  if  the  reader  fhould  1'ufpeCt  me,  as  I 
fufpeCt  myfelf,  of  lome  partial  fondnefs  for  the  memory  of 
Dryden,  let  him  not  too  hallily  condemn  me  |  for  meditation 
and  enquiry  may,  perhaps,  drew  him  the  reafonablenefs  of 
my  determination. 

T  El  E  Works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  diftinotly  exa¬ 
mined,  not  fo  much  with  attention  to  flight  faults  or  petty 
beauties,  as  to  the  general  character  and  effect  of  each 
performance. 

It  feems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate  himfelf  by 
Paftorals,  which,  not  profefiing  to  imitate  real  life,  require 
no  experience ;  and,  exhibiting  only  the  Ample  operation 
of  unmingled  paffions,  admit  no  fubtle  reafoning  or  deep 
enquiry.  Pope’s  paftorals  are  not  however  compofed  but 
with  clofe  thought  ;  they  have  reference  to  the  times  of  the 
day,  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  periods  of  human  life. 
The  laft,  that  which  turns  the  attention  upon  age  and  death, 
was  the  author’s  favourite.  To  tell  of  difappointment  and 
mifery,  to  thicken  the  darknefs  of  futurity,  and  perplex  the 
labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  has  been  always  a  deliciou  s;.em- 
ployment  of  the  poets.  Elis  preference  was  probably  juft. 
I  wiflr  however,  that  his  fondneis  had  not  overlooked  a 
line  in  which  the  Zephyrs  are  made  to  lament  hi  filence. 

To  charge  thefe  paftorals  with  want  of  invention,  is  to 
xequire  what  was  never  intended.  The  imitations  are  fo 
ambitioufly  frequent,  that  the  writer  evidently  means  rather 
to  {how  his  literature  than  his  wit.  It  is  furely  fufficient 
for  an  author  of  fixteen,  not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the 
poems  of  antiquity  with  judicious  felection,  but  to  have 
obtained  fufficient  power  of  language,  and  flcill  in  metre, 
to  exhibit  a  feries  of  verfification,  which  had  in  Engdilh 
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poetry  no  precedent,  nor  has  fince  had  an  imitation. 

The  defign  of  “  Windfor  Foreft”  is  evidently  derived 
from  “  Cooper’s  Hill,”  with  fome  attention  to  Waller’s 
poem  on  “  The  Park but  Pope  cannot  be  denied  to 
excel  his  niafters  in  variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art 
of  interchanging  defcription,  narrative,  and  morality.  The 
objection  made  by  Dennis  is  the  want  of  plan,  of  a 
regular  fubordination  of  parts  terminating  in  the  principal 
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and  original  defign.  There  is  this  want  in  moll  defcrip- 
tive  poems,  becaufe  as  the  fcenes,  which  they  mull  exhi¬ 
bit  fucceffively,  are  all  fubflfting  at  the  fame  time,  the 
order  in  which  they  are  {hewn  mud  by  neceffity  be  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expefted  from  the  laft  part 
than  from  the  firft.  The  attention,  therefore,  which  can¬ 
not  b  detained  by  fufpenfe,  mull  be  excited  by  diverfity, 
fuch  as  his  poem  offers  to  its  reader. 

But  the  clefire  of  diverfity  may  be  too  much  indulged  •, 
the  parts  of  “  Windfor  Foreft”  which  deferve  leaft  praife, 
are  thofe  which  were  added  to  enliven  the  ftillnefs  of  the 
fcene,  the  appearance  of  Father  Thames,  and  the  tranf- 
formation  of  Lodona.  Addifon  had  in  his  “  Campaign” 
derided  the  Rivers  that  “  rife  from  their  oozy  oeds”  to 
teli  ftories  c  heroes  ,  and  it  is  therefore  ftrange  that  Pope 
ihould  adopt  a  ndtion  not  only  unnatural  but  lately  cen- 
fured.  The  ftory  of  Lodona  is  told  with  fweetnefs  ;  but  a 
new  metamGrphofis  is  a  ready  and'  puerile  expedient  ; 
nothin?  is  eaner  than  to  tell  how  a  flower  was  once  a 

c* 

blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdurate  tyrant. 

The  “  Temple  of  Fame”  has,  as  Steele  warmly  de¬ 
clared,  “  a  tnoufand  beauties.”  Every  part  is  fplendid  ; 
there  is  sweat  luxuriance  of  ornaments  ;  the  original  vifion 
of  Chaucer  was  never  denied  to  be  much  improved  ;  the 
allegory  is  very  fkilfully  continued,  the  imagery  is  properly 
felected,  and  learnedly  difplayed  :  yet,  with  all  this  com- 
prehenfion  of  excellence,  as  its  fcene  is  laid  in  remote  ages, 
and  its  fentiments,  if  the  concluding  paragraph  be  except¬ 
ed,  have  little  relation  to  general  manners  or  common  life, 
it  never  obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned  filently  over, 
and  feldom  quoted  or  mentioned  with  either  praife  or 
blame. 

That  the  ((  Meffiah”  excels  the  “  Pollio”  is  no  great 
praife,  if  it  be  confidered  from  what  original  the  improve¬ 
ments  are  derived. 

The  “  Verfes  on  the  unfortunate  Lady”  have  drawn 
much  attention  by  the  illaudable  Angularity  of  treating  fui- 
cide  with  refpecft  ;  and  they  muft  be  allowed  to  be  written 
in  feme  part  with  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others  with 
gentle  tendernefs  ;  nor  has  Pope  produced  any  poem  in 
which  the  fenfe  predominates  more  over  the  diftion.  But 
the  tale  is  not  fkilfully  told  j  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  the 
character  of  either  the  Lady  or  her  Guardian.  Hiftory 
relates  that  {he  was  about  to  difparage  herfelf  by  a  marri- 
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sge  with  an  inferior  ;  Pope  praifes  her  for  the  dignity  of 
ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  uncle  to  deteftation  for 
his  pride ;  the  ambitious  love  of  a  niece  may  be  oppofed 
by  the  intereft,  malice,  or  envy  of  an  uncle,  but  never  by 
his  pride.  On  fuch  an  occafion  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to 
be  obfcure,  but  inconfiftency  never  can  be  right  *. 

The  “  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day”  was  undertaken  at 
the  defire  of  Steele  :  in  this  the  author  is  generally  con- 
fefied  to'  have  mifcarried,  yet  he  has  mifcarried  only 
as  compared  with  Dryden  ;  for  he  has  far  outgone  other 
competitors.  Dryden’s  plan  is  better  chofen  ;  hiftory  will 
always  take  Itronger  hold  of  the  attention  than  fable  :  the 
paffions  excited  by  Dryden  are  the  pleafures  and  pains  of 
real  life,  the  fcene  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  exiftence  ; 
Pope  is  read  with  calm  acquiefcence,  Dryden  with  turbu¬ 
lent  delight  ;  Pope  hangs  upon  the  ear,  and  Dryden  finds 
the  paffes  of  the  mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  efiential  conftituent  of  metrical 
compofitions,  the  flated  recurrence  of  fettled  numbers.  It 
may  be  alledged,  that  Pindar  is  find  by  Horace  to  have 
written  numeris  lege  folutls  :  but  as  no  fuch  lax  performances 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  the  meaning  of  that  ex- 
prefiion  cannot  be  fixed  ;  and  perhaps  the  like  return 
might  properly  be  made  to  a  modern  Pindarift,  as  Mr. 
Cobb  received  from  Bentley,  who,  when  he  found  his 
criticifms  upon  a  Greek  Exercife,  which  Cobb  had  pre- 
fented,  refuted  one  after  another  by  Pindar’s  authority, 
cried  out  at  laft,  “  Pindar  was  a  bold  fellow,  but  thou  art 
“  an  impudent  one.” 

*  The  account  herein  before  given  of  this  lady  and  her  cata- 
ftrophe,  cited  by  Johnfon  from  Ruffhead  with  a  kind  of  acqui¬ 
efcence  in  the  truth  thereof,  feems  no  other  than  might  have  been 
extracted  from  the  verfes  themfelves.  I  have  in.  my  pofteflion  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  containing  the  name  of  the  lady  ;  and  a 
reference  to  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  her 
hiftory.  Him  I  have  feen  ;  and  from  a  memoiandum  cf  fome 
particulars  to  the  purpofe  communicated  to  him  by  a  lady  of  qua¬ 
lity,  he  informs  me,  that  the  unfortunate  lady’s  name  was  Wi- 
thinbury,  corruptly  pronounced  Winbury  ;  that  (he  was  in  love 
with  Pope,  and  would  have  married  him  ;  that  her  guardian, 
though  (he  was  deformed  in  her  perfon,  looking  upon  fuch  a 
match  as  beneath  her,  fent  her  to  a  convent,  and  that  a  noofe, 
and  not  a  fword,  put  an  end  to  her  life.  H. 
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If  Pope’s  ode  be  particularly  infpedled,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  nrft  ftanza  confifts  of  founds  well  chofen  indeed, 

but  only  founds. 

The  fecond  confifts  of  hyperbolical  common-places,  eafily 
to  be  found,  and  perhaps  without  much  difficulty  to  be  as 
well  ex  prefled. 

In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers,  images, 
harmony,  and  vigour,  not  unworthy  the  antagonift  of 
Dryden.  Had  all  been  like  this — but  every  part  cannot 
be  the  beft. 

The  next  ftanzas  place  and  detain  us  in  the  dark  and 
difmal  regions  of  mythology,  where  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
neither  joy  nor  forrow,  can  be  found  :  the  poet  however 
faithfully  attends  us  •,  we  have  all  that  can  be  performed 
by  elegance  of  diction,  or  fweetnefs  of  verfiflcation  ;  but 
what  can  form  avail  without  better  matter  ? 

The  laft  ftanza  recurs  again  to  common-places.  The 
conclufion  is  too  evidently  modelled  by  that  of  Dryden  ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  both  end  with  the  fame  fault  ; 
the  comparifon  of  each  is  literal  on  one  fide,  and  meta¬ 
phorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  exprefs  their  own  thoughts  :  Pope, 
with  all  this  labour  in  the  praife  of  Mufic,  was  ignorant 
of  its  principles,  and  infenfi'ole  of  its  effects. 

One  of  his  greateft,  though  of  his  earlieft  works,  is  the 
“  Effay  on  Criticifm,”  which,  if  he  had  written  nothing 
elle,  would  have  placed  him  among  the  firfl  critics  and  the 
firft  poets,  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can 
embelllfh  or  dignify  didactic  compofition,  feledtion  of 
matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  juftnefs  of  precept, 
fplcndour  of  illuftration,  and  propriety  of  digreffion.  I 
know  not  whether  it  be  plcafing  to  confider  that  he  pro¬ 
duced  this  piece  at  twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excel¬ 
led  it  :  he  that  delights  himfelf  with  obferving  that  fuch 
powers  may  be  foou  attained,  cannot  but  grieve  to  think 
that  life  was  ever  after  at  a  ftand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Effay  would 
be  unprofitably  tedious  :  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  obferve, 
that  the  comparifon  of  a  ftudent’s  progrefs  in  the  fciences 
with  the  journey  of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is  perhaps  the 
beft  that  Englifh  poetry  can  ftiew.  A  firnile,  to  be  perfect, 
muft  both  illuftrate  and  ennoble  the  fubjeft  ;  mull  (hew 
it  to  the  underftanding  in  a  clearer  view,  and  difplay  it  to 
the  fancy  with  greater  dignity  ;  but  either  of  thefe  quali- 
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ties  may  be  fuflicient  to  recommend  it.  In  didaflic  poetry, 
of  which  the  great  purpofe  is  inftruftion,  a  fimile  may 
be  praifed  which  illuftrates,  though  it  does  not  ennoble  ; 
in  heroics,  that  may  be  admitted  which  ennobles,  though 
it  does  not  illuflrate.  That  it  may  be  complete,  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a  pleaf- 
ing  image;  for  a  fimile  is  faid  to  be  a  fbort  epifode.  To 
this  antiquity  was  fo  attentive,  that  circumfcances  were 
fometimes  added,  which,  having  no  parallels,  ferved  only 
to  fill  the  imagination,  and  produced  what  Perrault  ludi- 
croufly  called  “  comparifuns  with  a  long  tail.”  In  their 
fimiles  the  greateft  writers  have  fometimes  failed  ;  the 
{hip-race,  compared  with  the  chariot-race,  is  neither  illuf- 
trated  nor  aggrandifed  :  land  and  water  make  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  :  when  Apollo,  running  after  Daphne,  is  likened 
to  a  greyhound  chafing  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained  ; 
the  ideas  of  purfuit  and  flight  are  too  plain  to  be  made 
plainer  ;  and  a  god  and  the  daughter  of  a  god  are  not 
<5  reprefented  much  to  their  advantage  by  a  hare  and  dog. 
The  fimile  of  the  Alps  has  no  ufelefs  parts,  yet  affords  a 
ftriking  picture  by  itfelf  ;  it  makes  the  foregoing  polition 
better  underftood,  and  enables  it  to  take  fafler  hold  on 
the  attention  ;  it  affuts  the  apprehenfion,  and  elevates  the 
fancy. 

Let  me  likewife  dwell  a  little  on  the  celebrated  para¬ 
graph,  in  which  it  is  directed  that  “  the  found  fhould 
feem  an  echo  to  the  fenfe  a  precept  which  Pope  is 
allowed  to  have  obferved  beyond  any  other  Englifh  poet. 

This  notion  of  reprefentative  metre,  and  the  defire  of 
difeovering  frequent  adaptations  of  the  found  to  the  fenfe, 
have  produced,  in  my  opinion,  many  wild  conceits  and 
imaginary  beauties.  All  that  can  furnifh  this  reprefenta- 
tion  are  the  founds  of  the  words  confidered  fingly,  and 
the  time  in  which  they  are  pronounced.  Every  language 
has  fome  words  framed  to  exhibit  the  noifes. which  they 
exprefs,  as  thump ,  rattle ,  growl,  hifs.  Thefe  however  are 
but  few,  and  the  poet  cannot  make  them  more,  nor  can 
they  be  of  any  ufe  but  when  found  is  to  be  mentioned. 
The  time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the  dadtylic  meafures 
of  the  learned  languages  capable  of  confiderable  variety  ; 
but  that  variety  could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or 
duration,  and  different  degrees  of  motion  were  perhaps  ex- 
preffed  by  verfes  rapid  or  flow,  without  much  attention  of 
the  writer,  when  the  image  had  full  poffeffion  of  his  fancy  ; 
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but  our  language  having  little  flexibility,  our  verfes  can 
differ  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied  refem- 
blances,  I  fear,  arifc  fometimes  merely  from  the  ambiguity 
of  words ;  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  fome  relation  between  a 
Joft  line  and  foft  couch,  or  between  hard  fyllables  arid  hard 
fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  fome  fort  exemplified  ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  fufpefted  that  in  fuch  refemblances  the  mind 
often  governs  the  ear,  and  the  founds  are  efti  mated  by  their 
meaning.  One  of  their  moft  fuccefsful  attempts  has  been 
to  deferibe  the  labour  of  Sifyphus  : 

With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan, 

Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  {tone  ; 

The  huge  round  ftone,  refulting  with  a  bound, 

Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  fmoaks  along  the  ground. 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  flone  to  move  flowly  upward, 
and  roll  violently  back  ?  But  fet  the  fame  numbers  to  ano-  51 
ther  fenfe  ; 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  fong, 

Chear’d  the  rough  road,  we  wilh’d  the  rough  road  long. 

The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  round, 

Mock’d  our  impatient  iteps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground. 

We  have  now  furely  loft  much  of  the  delay,  and  much  of 
the  rapidity. 

But,  to  {hew  how  little  the  greateft  mafter  of  numbers 
can  fix  the  principles  of  reprefentative  harmony,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  remark  that  the  poet,  who  tells  us,  that 

When  Ajax  drives  fome  rock’s  vaft  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow  : 

Not  fo,  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 

Flies  o’er  th’  unbending  corn,  and  Ikims  along  the  main  ; 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the  praife  of 
Camilla’s  lightnefs  of  foot,  he  tried  another  experiment 
upon  found  and  time ,  and  produced  this  memorable  trip¬ 
let  : 

Waller  was  fmooth  ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verfe,  the  full  refounding  line, 

The  long  majeftic  march,  and  energy  divine. 
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Here  are  the  fv/iftnefs  of  the  rapid  race,  and  the  march 
of  flow-paced  majedy,  exhibited  by  the  fame  poet  in  the 
fame  fequence  of  fyllables,  except  that  the  exaft  profodiit 
will  find  the  line  of  fwiftr.efs  by  one  time  longer  than  that 
of  tardinefs. 

Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied ;  and,  when 
real,  are  technical  and  nugatory,  not  to  be  rejected,  and 
not  to  be  lolic'ted. 

To  the  praifes  which  have  been  accumulated  on  the 
«  Rape  of  the  Lock”  by  readers  of  every  cJafs,  from  the 
critic  to  the  waiting-maid,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addi¬ 
tion.  Of  that  which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  moil 
attractive  of  all  ludicrous  compofitions,  let  it  rather  be  now 
enquired  from  what  fources  the  power  of  pleafing  is  de¬ 
rived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  perfpicacity, 
has  remarked  that  the  preternatural  agents  are  very  happily 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  the  poem.  The  Heathen  deities 
can  no  longer  gain  attention  :  we  fhould  have  turned  away 
from  a  conted  between  Venus  and  Diana.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  allegorical  perfons  always  excites  conviction  of 
its  own  abfurdity  •,  they  may  produce  effects,  but  cannot 
conduct  actions  :  when  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it 
diflolves :  thus  Difcord  may  raife  a  mutiny  ;  but  Difcord 
cannot  conduct  a  march,  nor  befiege  a  town.  Pope  brought 
in  view  a  new  race  of  Beings,  with  powers  and  paffions 
proportionate  to  their  operation.  The  Sylphs  and  Gnomes 
aCt,  at  the  toilet  and  the  tea-table,  what  more  terrific  and 
more  powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  Itormy  ocean,  or 
the  field  of  battle  ;  they  give  their  proper  help,  and  do  their 
proper  mifchief. 

Pope  is  faid,  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
venter  of  this  petty  nation  ;  a  charge  which  might  with 
more  judice  have  Seen  brought  againlt  the' author  of  the 
«  Iliad,”  who  doubtlefs  adopted  the  religious  fyltem  of  his 
country ;  for  what  is  there,  but  the  names  of  his  agents, 
which  Pope  has  not  invented  ?  Has  he  not  affigned  them 
characters  and  operations  never  heard  of  before  ?  Has  lie 
not,  at  lead,  given  them  their  firft  poetical  evidence  ?  If 
this  is  not  diffident  to  denominate  his  work  'original,  no¬ 
thing  original  ever  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the 
two  molt  engaging  powers  of  an  author.  New  things  are 
made  familiar,  and  familar  things  are  made  new.  A  race 
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of  aerial  people,  never  heard  of  before,  is  prefented  to  us 
in  a  manner  fo  clear  and  eafy,  that  the  reader  feeks  for  no 
further  information,  but  immediately  mingles  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  adopts  their  interefts,  and  attends  their  pur- 
fuits,  loves  a  Sylph,  and  detelts  a  Gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every  paragraph  will 
prove.  The  fubjeril  of  the  poem  is  an  event  below  the 
common  incidents  of  common  life ;  nothing  real  is  intro¬ 
duced  that  is  not  feen  fo  often  as  to  be  no  longer  regard¬ 
ed  ;  yet  the  whole  detail  of  a  female-day  is  here  brought 
before  us,  invefted  with  fo  much  art  of  decorut’on,  that, 
though  nothing  is  difguifed,  every  thing  is  ftriking,  and  we 
feel  all  the  appetite  of  curiofity  for  that  from  which  we 
have  a  thoufand  times  turned  faftidioully  away. 

The  purpofe  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to  laugh  at 
“  the  little  unguarded  follies  of  the  female  fex.”  It  is 
therefore  without  juftice  that  Dennis  charges  the  “  Rape 
“  of  the  Lock”  with  the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that 
reafon  fets  it  below  the  “  Lutrin,”  which  expofes  the  pride 
and  difcord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope  nor  Boi- 
leau  has  made  the  world  much  better  than  he  found  it ; 
but,  if  they  had  both  fucceeded,  it  w'fcre  eafy  to  tell  who 
would  have  deferved  molt  from  public  gratitude.  The 
freaks,  and  humours,  and  fpleen,  and  vanity  of  women, 
as  they  embroil  families  in  dilcord,  and  fill  houfes  with  dif- 
quiet,  do  more  to  obftrudl:  the  happinefs  of  life  in  a  year 
than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  in  jmany  centuries.  It  has 
been  well  obferved,  that  the  mifery  of  man  proceeds  not 
from  any  fingle  crufh  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  fmall 
vexations  continually  repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewife,  that  the  machinery  is 
fuperfiuous  j  that,  by  all  the  buftle  of  preternatural  opera¬ 
tion,  the  main  event  i§  neither  haftened  nor  retarded.  To 
this  charge  an  efficacious  anfwer  is  not  eafily  made.  The 
Sylphs  cannot  be  faid  to  help  or  to  oppofe  ;  and  it  muft  be 
allowed  to  imply  fome  want  of  art,  that  their  power  ha's 
not  been  fuificiently  intermingled  with  the  arition.  Other 
parts  may  likewife  be  charged  with  want  of  connexion  ; 
the  game  at  ombre  might  be  fpared  ;  but,  if  the  Lady  had 
loft  her  hair  while  five  was  intent  upon  her  cards,  it  might 
have  been  inferred  that  tfiofe  who  are  too  fond  of  play  will 
be  in  danger  of  negledling  more  important  interefts.  Thofe 
perhaps  are  faults ;  but  what  are  fuch  faults  to  much  ex¬ 
cellence  ! 
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The  Epiftle  of  “  Eloife  to  Abelard”  is  one  of  the  moll 
happy  productions  of  human  wit :  the  fubjeCt  is  fo  judici- 
oufiy  chofen,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  turning  over  the 
annals  of  the  world,  to  find  another  which  fo  many  cir- 
cumftances  concur  to  recommend.  We  regularly  interell 
ourfelves  molt  in  the  fortune  of  thofe  who  molt  deferve 
our  notice.  Abelard  and  Eloife  were  confpicuous  in  their 
days  for  eminence  of  merit.  The  heart  naturally  loves 
truth.  The  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  this  iliuftrious 
pair  are  known  from  undifputed  hiftory.  Their  fate  does 
not  leave  the  mind  in  hopelefs  dejection ;  for  they  both 
found  quiet  and  confolation  in  retirement  and  piety.  So 
new  and  fo  affedfing  is  their  (lory,  that  it  fuperfedes  in¬ 
vention  ;  and  imagination  ranges  at  full  liberty  without 
draggling  into  fcenes  of  fable. 

The  ftory,  thus  Ikil fully  adopted,  has  been  diligently  im¬ 
proved.  Pope  has  left  nothing  behind  him,  which  feems 
more  the  effect  of  ftudious  perfeverance  and  laborious  re- 
vifal.  Here  is  particularly  obfervable  the  curlofa  fclicitas,  a 
fruitful  foil,  and  careful  cultivation.  Here  is  no  crudenefs 
of  fenfe,  nor  afperity  of  language. 

The  fources  from  which  fentiments,  which  have  fo  much 
vigour  and  efficacy,  have  been  drawn,  are  (hewn  to  be 
the  my ftic  writers  by  the  learned  author  of  the  “  Effay  on 
“  the  Life  and  Writingsof  Pope  j”  a  book  which  teaches  how 
the  brow  of  Criticifm  may  be  fmoothed,  and  how  ffie  may 
be  enabled,  with  all  her  feverity,  to  attract  and  to  delight. 

The  train  of  my  difquifition  has  now  conducted  me  to 
that  poetical  wonder,  the  tranfiation  of  the  “  Iliad a 
performance  which  no  age  or  nation  can  pretend  to  equal. 
To  the  Greeks  tranfiation  was  almoft  unknown  ;  it  was 
totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  had 
no  recourfe  to  the  Barbarians  for  poetical  beauties,  but 
fought  for  every  thing  in  Homer,  where,  indeed,  there  is 
but  little  that  they  might  not  find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  tranflators ;  but  I 
can  hear  of  no  verfion,  unlefs  perhaps  Anguilara’s  Ovid 
may  be  excepted,  which  is  read  with  eagernefs.  The 
tc  Iliad”  of  Salvini  every  reader  may  difcover  to  be  pundti- 
lioufly  exadt  ;  but  it  feems  to  be  the  work  ot  a  linguilt  fkil- 
fully  pedantic;  and  his  countrymen,  the  proper  judges  of 
its  power  to  pleafe,  rejedl  it  with  difguft. 

Their  predeceffors  the  Romans  have  left  fome  fpecimens 
«if  tranfiation  behind  them,  and  that  employment  mult 
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have  had  fome  credit  in  which  Tully  and  Germanicus  en¬ 
gaged  ;  but  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that 
the  plays  of  Terence  were  verfions  of  Menander,  nothing 
tranflated  feems  ever  to  have  rifen  to  high  reputation.  The 
French,  in  the  meridian  hour  of  their  learning,  were  very 
laudably  induflrious  to  enrich  their  own  language  with  the 
wifdom  of  the  ancients  ;  but  found  themfelves  reduced, 
bv  whatever  neceffity,  to  turn  the  Greek  and  Roman  poe¬ 
try  into  profe.  Whoever  could  read  an  author,  could 
tranfiate  him.  Frcrn  fuch  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  audacious  undertaking 
was  drawn  from  the  verfions  of  Dryden.  Virgil  had  bor¬ 
rowed  much  of  his  imagery  from  Homer  ;  and  part  of  the 
debt  was  now  paid  by  his  tranflator.  Pope  fearched  the 
pages  of  Dryden  for  happy  combinations  of  heroic  didfi- 
cn  •,  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  added  much  to  what 
he  found.  He  cultivated  our  language  with  fo  much  dili¬ 
gence  and  art,  that  he  has  left  in  his  “  Homer”  a  treafure 
of  poetical  elegancies  to  pofterity.  His  verfion  may  be  faid 
to  have  turned  the  Englifh  tongue ;  for  fince  its  appearance 
no  writer,  however  deficient  in  other  powers,  has  wanted 
melody.  Such  a  feries  of  lines,  fo  elaborately  correHed, 
and  fo  fvveetly  modulated,  took  pcfiHIion  of  the  public  ear ; 
the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  the  learned 
wondered  at  the  tranfiation. 

But  in  the  molt  general  applaufe  difeordant  voices  will 
always  be  heard.  Ic  has  been  objeHed  by  fome,  who  wifh 
to  be  numbered  among  the  fons  of  learning,  that  Pope’s 
verfion  of  Homer  is  not  Homerical ;  that  it  exhibits  no 
refemblance  of  the  original  and  charadleriftic  manner  of 
the  Father  of  Poetry,  as  it  wants  his  artlefs  grandeur,  his 
unaffected 'majelty  *.  This  cannot  be  totally  denied;  but 
it  muff  be  remembered  that  necejfttas  qiiod  cogit  defendit ;  that 

*  Bcntlev  was  one  of  thefe.  He  and  Pope,  foon  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Homer,  met  at  Dr.  Mead’s  at  dinner  ;  when  Pope,  de- 
firous  of  his  opinion  of  the  tranfiation,  addreffed  him  thus  : 
“  Dr.  Bentley,  I  ordered  my  bookfeller  to  fend  you  your  books  ; 
“  I  hope  you  received  them.”  Bentley,  who  had  purpofely 
avoided  faying  any  thing  about  Homer,  pretended  not  to  under¬ 
hand  him,  and  allied,  ‘  Books  !  books !  what  books  ?’  ‘  My 
«  Homer,’  replied  Pope,  ‘  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  fub- 
‘  feribe  for.’ — ‘  Oh,’  faid  Bentley,  ‘  ay,  now  1  recoiled! — your 
‘  tranfiation  : — it  is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope  ;  but  you  mull 
‘  not  call  it  Homer.’  H. 
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may  be  lawfully  done  which  cannot  be  forborn.  Time  and 
place  will  always  enforce  regard.  In  eftimating  this  tranf- 
lation,  confideration  mud  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our  lan- 
luage,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above  all,  of  the  change 
which  two  thoufand  years  have  made  in  the  modes  of  life 
and  the  habits  of  thought.  Virgil  wrote  in  a  language  of 
the  fame  general  fabric  with  that  of  Homer,  in  verfes  of 
the  fame  meafure,  and  in  an  age  nearer  to  Homer’s  time 
by  eighteen  hundred  years  ;  yet  he  found,  even  then,  the 
date  of  the  world  fo  much  altered,  and  the  demand  for 
elegance  fo  much  encreafed,  that  mere  nature  would  be 
endured  no  longer  ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of  bor¬ 
rowed  padages,  very  few  can  be  fhewn  which  he  has  not 
embellifhed. 

There  is  a  time  when  natipns,  emerging  from  barbarity, 
and  falling  into  regular  fubordination,  gain  leifure  to  grow 
wife,  and  feel  the  fhame  of  ignorance  and  the  craving  pain 
of  unfatisfied  curiofity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind  plain 
fenfe  is  grateful  ;  that  which  dlls  the  void  removes  unea- 
dnefs,  and  to  be  free  from  pain  for  a  while  is  pleafure  ;  but 
repletion  generates  fadidioufnefs  ■,  a  faturated  intellect 
foon  becomes  luxurious,  and  knowledge  dnds  no  willing 
reception  till  it  is  recommended  by  artidcial  diction.  Thus 
it  wall  be  found,  in  the  progrefs  of  learning,  that  in  all 
nations  the  drffc  writers  are  dmple,  and  that  every  age 
improves  in  elegance.  One  rednement  always  makes  way 
for  another  ;  and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was 
necedary  to  Pope. 

I  fuppofe  many  readers  of  the  Englifh  “  Iliad,”  when 
they  have  been  touched  with  fome  unexpended  beauty  of 
the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to  enjoy  it  in  the  original, 
where,  alas  !  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Homer  doubtlefs 
owes  to  his  tranflator  many  Ovidian  graces  not  exactly 
fuitable  to  his  character  ;  but  to  have  added  can  be  no 
great  crime,  if  nothing  be  taken  away.  Elegance  is  furely 
to  be  dedred,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  the  expence  of  dig¬ 
nity.  A  hero  would  wifli  to  be  loved,  as  well  as  to  be 
reverenced. 

To  a'  thoufand  cavils  one  anfwer  is  fuldcient ;  the  pur- 
pofe  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  criticifm  which 
would  deftroy  the  power  of  pleading  muft  be  blown  afide. 
Pope  wrote  for  his  own  age  and  his  own  nation  ;  he  kuew 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  colour  the  images  and  point  whe 
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fentiments  of  his  author  ;  he  therefore  made  him  graceful, 
but  loft  him  fome  of  his  fublimity. 

rPhe  copious  notes  with  which  the  verfion  is  accompa¬ 
nied,  and  by  which  it  is  recommended  to  many  readers, 
though  they  were  undoubtedly  written  to  fwell  the 
volumes,  ought  not  to  pafs  without  praife  :  commentaries 
which  attrafl  the  reader  by  the  pleafure  of  perufal  have 
not  often  appeared  ;  the  notes  of  others  are  read  to  clear 
difficulties,  thofe  of  Pope  to  vary  entertainment. 

It  has  however  been  objected  with  fuiHcient  reafon,  that 
there  is  in  the  commentary  too  much  of  unfeafonable  levity 
and  affected  gaiety  •,  that  too  many  appeals  are  made  to 
the  Ladies,  and  the  eafe  which  is  fo  carefully  preferred  is 
lometimes  the  eafe  of  a  trifler.  Every  art  has  its  terms, 
and  every  kind  of  inftruction  its  proper  Ityle  ;  the  gravity 
of  common  critics  may  be  tedious,  but  is  lefs  defpicable 
than  childifh  merriment. 

Of  the  “  Odyffey”  nothing  remains  to  be  obferved  :  the 
fame  general  praife  may  be  given  to  both  tranflations,  and 
a  particular  examination  of  either  would  require  a  large 
volume.  The  notes  were  written  by  Broome,  who  endea¬ 
voured,  not  unfuccefsfully,  to  imitate  his  mafter. 

Of  the  “  Dunciad”  the  hint  is  confeffedly  taken  from 
Dryden’s  <c  Mac  Flecknoe  but  the  plain  is  fo  enlarged 
and  diverfified  as  juftiy  to  claim  the  praife  of  an  original, 
and  affords  the  beft  fpecimen  that  has  yet  appeared  of  per- 
fonal  fatire  ludicroully  pompous. 

That  the  deficrn  was  moral,  whatever  the  author  might 
tell  either  his  readers  or  himfelf,  I  am  not  convinced. 
The  firft  motive  was  the  defire  of  revenging  the  contempt 
with  which  Theobald  had  treated  his  “  Shakfpeare,”  and 
regaining  the  honour  which  he  had  loft,  by  crufhing  his 
opponent.  Theobald  was  not  of  bulk  enough  to  fill  a 
poem,  and  therefore  it  was  neceffary  to  find  other  enemies 
with  other  names,  at  whofe  expence  he  might  divert 
the  public. 

In  this  defign  there  was  petulance  and  malignity  enough  ; 
but  I  cannot  think  it  very  criminal.  An  author  places 
himfelf  uncalled  before  the  tribunal  of  Criticifm,  and  folU 
cits  fame  at  the  hazard  of  difgrace.  Dulnefs  or  deformity 
are  not  culpable  in  themfelves,  but  may  be  very  juftiy 
reproached  when  they  pretend  to  the  honour  of  wit  or  the 
influence  of  beauty.  If  bad  writers  were  to  pafs  without 
reprehenfion,  what  fhould  reftruin  them  ?  impune  diem 
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confumpferit  ingens  Telephus  ;  and  upon  bad  writers  only  will 
cenfure  have  much  effect.  The  fatire,  which  brought 
Theobald  and  Moore  into  contempt,  dropped  impotent 
from  Bentley,  like  the  javelin  of  Priam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  fatirical  criticifm  may  be 
confidered  as  ufeful  when  it  reftines  error  and  improves 
judgment  ;  he  that  refines  the  public  tafte  is  a  public  be¬ 
nefactor. 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known  ;  its  chief 
fault  is  the  grcfl'nefs  of  its  images.  Pope  and  Swift  had 
an  unnatural  delight  in  ideas  phyfically  impure,  fuch  as 
every  other  tongue  utters  with  unwillingnefs,  and  of  which 
every  ear  {brinks  from  the  mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  offenfive  as  it  is,  may  be  forgiven 
for  the  excellence  of  other  palTages  ;  fuch  as  the  formation 
and  difl'olution  of  Moore,  the  account  of  the  Traveller, 
the  misfortune  of  the  Florid,  and  the  crowded  thoughts  and 
{lately  numbers  which  dignify  the  concluding  paragraph. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  ££  Dun- 
ciad,”  not  always  for  the  better,  require  that  it  fhould  be 
publifhed,  as  in  the  prefent  collection,  with  all  its  varia¬ 
tions. 

The  “  Effay  on  Man”  was  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
long  confideration,  but  certainly  not  the  happiefl  of  Pope’s 
performances.  The  fubjeCl  is  perhaps  not  very  proper 
for  poetry ;  and  the  poet  was  not  fufficiently  matter  of  his 
fubjeCl:  ;  metaphyfical  morality  was  to  him  a  new  ftudy ; 
lie  was  proud  of  his  acquifitions,  and  fuppofrng  himfelf 
mafter  of  great  fecrets,  was  in  hade  to  teach  what  he  had 
not  learned.  Thus  he  tells  us,  in  the  fir  ft  Epiftle,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  deduced  an 
order  of  beings  fuch  as  mankind,  becaufe  Infinite  Excel¬ 
lence  can  do  only  what  is  heft.  He  finds  out  that  thefe 
beings  muft  be  ££  fomewhere  and  that  ££  all  the  queftion 
££  is,  whether  man  be  in  a  wrong  place.”  Surely  if,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  poet’s  Leibnitian  real'oning,  we  may  infer 
that  man  ought  to  be,  only  becaufe  he  is,  we  may  allow 
that  his  place  is  the  right  place,  becaufe  he  has  it.  Supreme 
Wifdom  is  not  lefs  infallible  in  difpoling  than  in  creating. 
But  what  is  meant  by  fomewhere  and  place ,  and  wrong  place , 
it  had  been  vain  to  alt  Pope,  who  probably  had  never 
afked  himfelf. 

Having  exalted  himfelf  into  the  chair  of  wifdom,  he 
tells  us  much  that  every  manlnaws,  and  much  that  he 
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does  not  know  himfelf  ;  that  we  fee  but  little,  and  that:  the 
order  of  the  univerfe  is  beyond  our  comprehenfion  ;  an 
opinion  not  very  uncommon  ;  and  that  there  is  a  chain  of 
fubordinate  beings  tc  from  infinite  to  nothing,’'  of  which 
himfelf  and  his  readers  are  equally  ignorant.  But  he  gives 
us  one  comfort,  which,  without  his  help,  he  fuppofes  un¬ 
attainable,  in  the  pofition  <f  that  though  we  are  fools,  yet 
i(  God  is  wife.” 

This  Effay  affords  an  egregious  inflance  of  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  genius,  the  dazzling  fplenclour  of  imagery,  and 
the  feduclive  powers  of  eloquence.  Never  was  penury  of 
knowledge  and  vulgarity  of  fentiment  fo  happily  difguifed. 
The  reader  feels  his  mind  full,  though  he  learns  nothing  i 
and,  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows 
the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his  nurfe.  When  thefe  wonder¬ 
working  founds  fink  into  fenfe,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Effay,  difrobed  of  its  ornaments,  is  left  to  the  powers  of 
its  naked  excellence,  what  {hall  we  difcover  ?  That  we  are, 
in  comparifon  with  our  Creator,  very  weak  and  ignorant ; 
that  ws  do  uphold  the  chain  of  exiflence  ;  and  that 
we  could  not  make  one  another  with  more  lkill  than 
we  are  made.  We  may  learn  yet  more  ;  that  the  arts  of 
human  life  were  copied  from  the  inftinCtive  operations  of 
other  animals  ;  that,  if  the  world  be  made  for  man,  it 
may  be  faid  that  man  was  made  for  geefe.  To  thefe  pro-j 
found  principles  of  natural  knowledge  are  added  fome 
moral  inftrudfions  equally  new ;  that  felf-intereft,  well 
underftood,  will  produce  focial  concord;  that  men  are 
mutual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits  ;  that  evil  is  fometimes 
balanced  by  good  ;  that  human  advantages  are  unftable  and 
fallacious,  of  uncertain  duration  and  doubtful  effedt  ;  that 
our  true  honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  act  it 
well  ;  that  virtue  only  is  our  own  ;  and  that  happinefs  is 
always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehenfive  fearch  may 
venture  to  fay  that  he  has  heard  all  this  before  ;  but  it  was 
never  till-  now  recommended  by  fuch  a  blaze  of  embellifh- 
ments,  or  fuch  fweetnefs  of  melody.  The  vigorous  con¬ 
traction  of  fome  thoughts,  the  luxuriant  amplification  of 
others,  the  incidental  iliuftrations,  and  fometimes  the  dig¬ 
nity,  fometimes  the  foftnefs  of  the  verfes,  enchain  philofo- 
phy,  fufpend  criticifm,  and  opprefs  judgment  by  overpower¬ 
ing  pleafure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs  ;  yet,  if  I  had  under¬ 
taken  to  exemplify  Pope’s  felicity  of  compofition  before 
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rigid  critic,  I  fhould  not  feleCt  the  t{  Effay  on  Man  for 
it  contains  more  lines  unfuccefsfully  laboured,  more  harfh- 
nefs  of  diCtion,  more  thoughts  imperfectly  exprefied,  more 
levity  without  elegance,  and  more  heavinefs  without 
ftrength,  than  will  eafily  be  found  in  all  his  other  works. 

The  tc  Characters  of  Men  and  Women”  are  the  produCfc 
of  diligent  fpeculation  upon  human  life  ;  much  labour  has 
been  bellowed  upon  them,  and  Pope  very  feldom  laboured 
in  vain.  That  his  excellence  maybe  properly  eftimated,  I 
recommend  a  comparifon  of  his  “  Characters  of  Women” 
with  Boileau’s  Satire  ;  it  will  then  be  feen  with  how  much 
more  perfpicacity  female  nature  is  invelligated,  and  female 
excellence  feleCted  ;  and  he  furely  is  no  mean  writer  to 
whom  Boileau  lhould  be  found  inferior.  The  “  Charac¬ 
ters  of  Men,”  however,  are  written  with  more,  if  not 
with  deeper,  thought,  and  exhibit  many  pallages  exquilitely 
beautiful.  The  “  Gem  and  the  Flower”  will  not  eafily 
be  equalled.  In  the  women’s  part  are  fome  defeCts  ;  the 
character  of  AtolTa  is  not  fo  neatly  finilhed  as  that  of 
Clodio  ;  and  fome  of  the  female  characters  may  be  found 
perhaps  more  frequently  among  men  ;  what  is  faid  of 
Philomede  was  true  of  Prior. 

In  the  Epiftles  to  Lord  Bathurll  and  Lord  Burlington, 
Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured  to  find  a  train  of  thought 
which  was  never  in  the  writer’s  head,  and,  to  fupport  his 
liypothefis,  has  printed  that  firft  which  was  publifhed  laft. 
In  one,  the  moll  valuable  palfage  is  perhaps  the  Elegy  on 
«  Good  Senfe  $”  and  the  other,  the  “  End  of  the  Duke  of 
“  Buckingham.” 

The  Epiftle  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily  called  the 
“  Prologue  to  the  Satires,”  is  a  performance  confifting,  as 
feems,  of  many  fragments  wrought  into  one  defign,  which 
by  this  union  of  fcattered  beauties  contains  more  ftriking 
paragraphs  than  could  probably  have  been  brought  toge¬ 
ther  into  an  occafional  work.  As  there  is  no  ftronger  mo¬ 
tive  to  exertion  than  felf-defence,  no  part  has  more  elegance, 
fpirit,  or  dignity,  than  the  poet’s  vindication  of  his  own 
charaCler.  The  meaneft  pafiage  is  the  fatire  upon 
Sporus. 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  names  from  the 
year,  and  which  are  called  the  “  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,” 
it  was  very  juftly  remarked  by  Savage,  that  the  fecond  was 
in  the  whole  more  ftrongly  conceived,  and  more  equally 
fupported,  but  that  it  had  no  fingle  paffages  equal  to  the 
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contention  in  the  fir  ft  for  the  dignity  of  Vice,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  triumph  of  Corruption. 

The  Imitations  of  Plorace  feem  to  have  been  written  as 
relaxations  of  his  genius.  This  employment  became  his 
favourite  by  its  facility  ;  the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  nothing  was  required  but  to  accommodate  as  he  could 
the  fer.timents  of  an  old  author  to  recent  fatls  or  familiar 
images  ;  but  what  is  eafy  is  feldom  excellent  ;  fuch  imita¬ 
tions  cannot  give  pleafure  to  common  readers  ;  the  man  of 
learning  may  be  fometimes  furprifed  and  delighted  by  an 
unexpected  parallel ;  but  the  comparifon  requires  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  original,  which  will  likewil'e  often  detedl 
itrained  applications.  Between  Roman  images  and  Englifh 
manners,  there  will  be  an  irreconcileable  diffimilitude,  and 
the  works  will  be  generally  uncouth  and  party-coloured y 
neither  original  nor  tranflated,  neither  ancient  nor 
modern 

Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  adjufted  to  each 
other,  all  the  qualities  that  conftitute  genius.  He  had 
Invention ,  by  which  new  trains  of  events  are  formed  and 
new  fcenes  of  imagery  difplayed,  as  in  the  “  Rape  of  the 
“Lock;”  and  by  which  extrinfic  and  adventitious  embellifh- 
rnents  and  illuftrations  are  connected  with  a  known  fubject, 
as  in  the  “  Efiay  on  Criticifm.”  He  had  Imagination ,  which 
ftrongly  imprefi’es  on  the  writer’s  mind,  and  enables  him  to 
convey  to  the  reader,  the  various  forms  of  nature,  inci¬ 
dents  of  life,  and  energies  of  paffion,  as  in  his  “  Eloifa,” 

*  In  one  of  thefc  poems  is  a  couplet,  to  which  belongs  a  ftory 
that  I  once  heard  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ridley  relate. 

‘  Slander  or  poifon  dread  from  Delia’s  rage  ; 

‘  Hard  words,  or  hanging  if  your  judge  be  *  *  #  *. 

Sir  Francis  Page,  a  judge  well  known  in  his  time,  conceiving 
that  his  name  was  meant  to  fill  up  the  blank,  fent  his  clerk  to  Mr. 
Pope,  to  complain  of  the  infult.  Pope  told  the  young  man,  that 
the  blank- might  be  fupplicd  by  many  moncfyilables,  other  than 
the  judge’s  name  : — 4  but,  Sir,’  faid  the  clerk,  ‘  the  judge  fays 
‘  that  no  other  word  will  make  fenfe  of  the  paffage.’ — ‘  So  then 
‘  it  feems,’  fays  Pope,  ‘  your  mailer  is  not  only  a  judge,  but  a 
£  poet  :  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  odds  are  again!!  me.  Give  my 
‘  refpetts  to  the  judge,  and  tell  him,  I  will  not  contend  with  one 
4  that  Ims  the  advantage  of  me,  and  he  may  fill  up  the  blank  as 
‘  he  plcafcs.’  H. 
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«  Windfor  Forefi,”  and  tlie  “  Ethic  Epifiles.”  He  had 
Judgment,  which  fe lefts  from  lite  or  nature  what  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe  requires,  and  by  feparating  the  e {Fence  of 
things  from  its  concomitants,  often  makes  the  reprefenta- 
tion  more  powerful  than  the  reality  :  and  he  had  colours 
of  language  always  before  him,  ready  to  decorate  his  mat¬ 
ter  with  every  grace  of  elegant  exprdhon,  as  when  he 
accommodates  his  diftion  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of 
Homer’s  fentiments  and  defcripticns. 

Poetical  exprelFion  includes  found  as  well  as  meaning. 
“  Mufic,”  fays  Dryden,  “  is  inarticulate  poetry among 
the  excellencies  of  Pope,  therefore,  muft  be  mentioned 
the  melody  of  his  metre.  By  perufing  the  works  of  Dry¬ 
den,  he  difcovered  the  molt  perfeft  fabric  of  EngliOi  verfe, 
and  habituated  himfelf  to  that  only  which  he  found  the 
belt  ;  in  confequence  of  which  reftraint,  his  poetry  has 
been  cenfured  as  too  uniformly  mufical,  and  as  glutting 
the  ear  with  unvaried  fweetnefs..  I  fufpeft  this  objection 
to  be  the  cant  of  thofe  who  judge  by  principles  rather  than 
perception ;  and  who  would  even  themfelves  have  lefs 
pleafure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  relieve  attention 
by  lludied  difcords,  or  affefted  to  break  his  lines  and  vary 
his  paufes. 

But  though  he  tvas  thus  careful  of  his  verfification,  he 
did  not  opprefs  his  powers  with  fuperfluous  rigour.  He 
■Teems  to  have  thought,  with  Boileau,  that  tire  praftice  of 
writing  might  be  refined  till  the  difficulty  Ihould  overbalance 
the  advantage.  The  conllruftion  of  his  language  is  not 
always  ftriftly  grammatical  ;  with  thofe  rhymes  which 
prefcription  had  conjoined  he  contented  himfelf,  without 
regard  to  Swift’s  remonftrances,  though  there  was  no 
striking  confonance  ;  nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary  his 
terminations,  or  to  refufe  admiffion,  at  a  fma'll  di fiance,  to 
the  fame  rhymes. 

To  Swift’s  edift  for  the  exclufion  of  Alexandrines  and 
Triplets  he  paid  little  regard  ;  he  admitted  them,  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  Fenton,  too  rarely ;  he  ufes  them  more 
liberally  in  his  tranllation  than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes  ;  and  always,  I  think,  un- 
fuccefsfully,  except  once  in  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock.” 

Expletives  he  very  early  ejefted  from  his  vcrfes  ;  but  he 
now  and  then  admits  an  epithet  rather  commodious  than 
important.  Each  of  the  fix  firft  lines  of  the  “  Iliad”  might 
T>fe  two  fyllables  with  very  little  diminution  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  ; 
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iiig ;  and  fometimes,  after  all  his  art  and  labour,  one  verfe 
feeras  to  be  made  for  the  fake  of  another.  In  his  latter 
productions  the  diCtion  is  fometimes  vitiated  by  French 
idioms,  with  which  Bolingbroke  had  perhaps  infeCted 
him. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he  declared 
his  own  ear  to  be  molt  gratified  was  this  : 

Lo,  where  Mceotis  fleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  wafte  of  inows. 

But  the  reafon  of  this  preference  I  cannot  difcover. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a  happy 
combination  of  words,  or  a  phrafe  poetically  elegant  in 
the  Englifh  language,  which  Pope  has  not  inferted  into  his 
verlion  of  Homer.  How  he  obtained  pcffeiTion  of  fo 
many  beauties  of  fpeech,  it  were  defirable  to  know.  That 
he  gleaned  from  authors,  obfcure  as  well  as  eminent,  what 
he  thought  brilliant  or  ufeful,  and  preferred  it  all  in  a 
regular  collection  is  not  unlikely.  When,  in  his  laft  years, 
Hall’s  Satires  were  fhewn  him,  he  wifhed  that  he  had  feen 
them  fooner. 

New  fentiments  and  new  images  others  may  produce ; 
but  to  attempt  any  further  improvement  of  verfification 
will  be  dangerous.  Art  and  diligence  have  now  done  their 
befc,  and  what  {hall  be  added  will  be  the  effort  of  tedious 
toil  and  needlefs  curiofity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  furely  fuperfluous  to  anfwer  the  quef- 
tion  that  has  once  been  afked,  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet  ? 
otherwife  than  by  afking  in  return,  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet, 
where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumfcribe  poetry  by  a 
definition  will  only  fhew  the  narrownefs  of  the  definer, 
though  a  definition  which  fhall  exclude  Pope  will  not  eafily 
be  made.  Let  us  look  round  upon  the  prefent  time,  and 
back  upon  the  paft  ;  let  us  enquire  to  whom  the  voice  of 
mankind  has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ,  let  their  pro¬ 
ductions  be  examined,  and  their  claims  ftated,  and  the 
pretenfions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  difputed.  Had  he 
given  the  world  only  his  verfion,  the  name  of  poet  muft 
have  been  allowed  him  :  if  the  writer  of  the  <e  Iliad”  were 
to  clafs  his  fucceffors,  he  would  affign  a  very  high  place  to 
his  tranflator,  without  requiring  any  other  evidence  of 
Genius. 

The 
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The  following  Letter,  of  which  the  original  is  in  the 
.hands  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
the  kindnefs  of  Mr.  Jodrell. 

“  To  Mr.  Bridges,  at  the  Bifhop  of  London’s  at 

Fulham. 

“Si  r, 

“  The  favour  of  your  Letter,  with  your  Remarks,  can 
never  be  enough  acknowledged  ;  and  the  fpeed  with  which 
you  difeharged  fo  troublefome  a  talk,  doubles  the  obli¬ 
gation. 

«  I  mud  own,  you  have  pleafed  me  very  much  by  the 
commendations  fo  ill  bellowed  upon  me  ;  but,  I  allure  ycu, 
much  more  by  the  franknefs  of  your  cenfure,  which  I  ought 
to  take  the  more  kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  a  fcribblerto  be  improved  in  his  judgement  than 
to  be  foothed  in  his  vanity.  The  greater  part  of  thofe 
deviations,  from  the  Greek,  which  you  have  obferved,  I 
was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes  ;  who  are,  it  feems, 
as  much  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  the  original, 
as  they  are  decryed  for  the  badnefs  of  their  tranflations. 
Chapman  pretends  to  have  reftored  the  genuine  fenfe  of 
the  author,  from  the  miftakes  of  all  former  explainers,  in 
feveral  hundred  places  and  the  Cambridge  editors  of  the 
large  Homer,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  fo  much  to 
Hobbes,  that  they  confefs  they  have  corrected  the  old 
Latin  interpretation  very  often  by  his  verlion.  'For  my  part, 
I  generally  took  the  author’s  meaning  to  be  as  you  have 
explained  it  \  yet  their  authority,  joined  to  the  knowledge 
of  my  own  imperfectnefs  in  the  language,  over-ruled  me. 
However,  Sir,  you  may  be  confident,  I  think  you  in  the 
right,  becaufe  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion  :  (for  men 
(let  them  fay  what  they  will)  never  approve  any  other’s 
fenfe,  but  as  it  fquares  with  their  own).  But  you  have 
made  me  much  more  proud  of,  and  pofitive  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  fince  it  is  (Lengthened  by  yours.  I  think  your  cri- 
ticifms,  which  regard  the  expreffion,  very  juft,  and  (hall 
make  my  profit  of  them  :  to  give  you  fome  proof  that  I  am 
in  earned,  I  will  alter  three  verfes  on  your  bare  obje£lion, 
though  I  have  Mr.  Dryden’s  example  for  each  of  them. 
And  this,  I  hope,  you  will  account  no  fmall  obedience, 
from  one,  who  values  the  authority  of  one  true  poet  above 
that  of  twenty  critics  or  commentators.  But  though  I. 
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fpeak  dips  of  commentators,  I  will  continue  to  read  care¬ 
fully  all  I  can  procure  to  make  up  that  way,  for  my  own 
want  of  critical  underftanding  in  the  original  beauties  of 
Homer.  Though  the  greateft  of  them  are  certainly  thofe 
of  Invention  and  Defign,  which  are  not  at  all  confined  to 
the  language  :  for  the  diftinguilhing  excellences  of  Homer 
are  (by  the  confent  of  the  bell  critics  of  all  nations)  firft  in 
the  manners,  (wnich  inciude  all  the  fpeeches,  as  being  no 
other  than  the  reprefentations  of  each  perfon’s  manners  by 
his  words  :)  and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire,  which  carries 
you  away  with  him,  with  that  wonderful  force,  that  no  man 
who  has  a  true  poetical  fpirit  is  smaller  of  himfelf,  while 
he  reads  him.  Homer  makes  you  interefted  and  concerned 
before  you  are  aware,  all  at  once,  whereas  Virgil  does  it 
by  fort  degrees.  This,  I  believe  is  what  a  translator  of 
Homer  ought  principally  to  imitate  ;  and  it  is  very  hard 
for  any  tranfiator  to  come  up  to  it,  becaufe  the  chief  rea- 
fon  why  ail  tranflations  fall  fhort  of  their  originals  is,  that 
the  very  conftraint  they  are  obliged  to,  renders  them  heavy 
and  difpirited. 

“  The  great  beauty  of  Homer’s  language,  as  I  take  it, 
confifts  in  that  noble  fimplicity  which  runs"  through  all  his 
works  ;  (and  yet  his  diction,  contrary  to  what  one  would 
imagine  confillent  with  fimplicity,  is  at  the  fame  time 
very  copious).  I  don’t  know  how  I  have  run  into  this 
pedantry  in  a  Letter,  but  I  find  I  have  faid  too  much,  as 
well  as  fpoken  too  inconfiderately  :  what  farther  thoughts 
I  have  upon  this  fubject,  I  (hall  be  glad  to  communicate 
to  you  (for  my  own  improvement)  when  we  meet  ;  which 
is  a  happinefs  I  very  earnellly  defire,  as  I  do  likewife  fome 
opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think  myfelf  obliged 
to  your  friendfhip,  and  how  truly  I  am.  Sir, 

C£  Your  moll  faithful,  humble  fervant, 

“  A.  Pope.” 

The  Criticifm  upon  Pope’s  Epitaphs,  which  was  printed 
m  “  The  Univerfal  Vifitor,”  is  placed  here,  being  too 
minute  and  particular  to  be  inferted  in  the  Life. 

EVERY  Art  is  beft  taught  by  example.  Nothing  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  the  cultivation  of  propriety  than  remarks 
on  the  works  of  thofe  who  have  moll  excelled.  I  lhall 
therefore  endeavour,  at  this  viftt ,  to  entertain  the  young 
ftudents  in  poetry  with  an  examination  of  Pope’s  Epitaphs. 

To 
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To  define  an  epitaph  is  ufelefs  ;  every  one  knows  that 
it  is  an  infcription  on  a  Tomb.  An  epitaph,  therefore, 
implies  no  particular  character  of  writing,  but  may  be 
compofed  in  verfe  or  profe.  It  is  indeed  commonly  pane¬ 
gyrical  ;  becaufe  we  are  feldom  diftinguifhed  with  a  ftone 
but  by  our  friends  ;  but  it  has  no  rule  to  reftrain  cr  mollify 
it,  except  this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  common 
beholder^  may  be  expected  to  have  leifure  and  patience  to 
perufe. 

I. 

On  Charles  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  the  Church  of 
W ythyham  in  Suffex. 

Dorfet,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Mufe’s  pride, 

Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  dy’d. 

>  The  fcourge  of  pride,  though  fandlify’d  or  great, 

Of  fops-  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  {late  ; 

Yet  foft  in  nature,  though  fevere  his  lay, 

His  anger  moral,  and  his  vildom  gay. 

Bleft  fatyrill !  who  touch’d  the  means  fo  true,  - 
As  (how’d,  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 

Bleft  courtier  !  who  could  king  and  country  pleafe. 

Yet  facred  kept  his  friendfhip,  and  his  eafe. 

Bleft  peer  !  his  great  forefather’s  every  grace 
Refledling,  and  refledted  on  his  race  ; 

Where  other  Buckhurfts,  other  Dot fets  fhine, 

And  patriots  ftill,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  firft  diftich  of  this  epitaph  contains  a  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  few  would  want,  that  the  man,  for  whom 
the  tomb  was  ereded,  died.  There  are  indeed  fome  qua¬ 
lities  worthy  of  praife  afcribed  to  the  dead,  but  none  that 
were  likely  to  exempt  him  from  the  lot  of  man,  or  incline 
us  much  to  wonder  that  he  fhould  die.  What  is  meant  by 
“  judge  of  nature,”  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  Nature  is  not  the 
objed  of  human  judgment  ;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  judge  where 
we  cannot  alter.  If  by  nature  is  meant,  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  nature  by  the  critics,  a  juft  representation  of 
things  really  exifting,  and  adions  really  performed,  nature 
cannot  be  properly  oppofed  to  art ;  nature  being,  in '  this 
fenfe,  only  the  belt  effed  of  art. 

The  fcourge  of  pride — 
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Of  this  couplet,  the  fecond  line  is  not,  what  is  intend¬ 
ed,  an  iliuftration  of  the  former.  Pride ,  in  the  Great ,  is 
indeed  well  enough  connected  with  knaves  in  ft  ate, 
though  'knaves  is  a  word  rather  too  ludicrous  and  light ;  but 
the  mention  of  fandiified  pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to 
fops  in  learning ,  but  rather  to  fome  fpecies  of  tyranny  or 
oppreffion,  iomething  more  gloomy  and  more  formidable 
than  foppery. 

Yet  foft  his  nature — 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not  nrft  bellowed 
on  Dorfet  by  Pope.  The  nest  verfe  is  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Bled  fatyrift !  — 

In  this  diftich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope  was  not  the 
author.  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  thefe  imitations  with 
much  harfhnefs  ;  in  long  performances  they  are  fcarcely  to 
be  avoided,  and  in  firorter  they  may  be  indulged,  becaufe 
the  train  of  the  compoGtion  may  naturally  involve  them,  or 
the  fcantinefs  of  the  fubjecl  allow  little  choice.  However, 
what  is  borrowed  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own  ;  and  it  is 
tire  buGnefs  of  critical  juftice  to  give  every  bird  of  the 
Mules  Iris  proper  feather. 

Bleft  courtier !  — 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properly  be  commended  for 
keeping  his  cafe  facred y  may  perhaps  be  difputable.  To 
pleafe  king  and  country,  without  facriGcing  friendflrip  to 
any  change  of  times,  was  a  very  uncommon  inftance  of  pru¬ 
dence  or  felicity,  and  deferr  ed  to  be  kept  feparate  from  fo 
poor  a  commendation  as  care  of  his  eafe.  I  wifh  our  poets 
would  attend  a  little  more  accurately  to  the  ufe  of  the 
word  facref  which  furely  fhould  never  be  applied  in  a 
ferious  compofition,  but  where  fome  reference  may  be 
made  to  a  higher  Being,  or  where  fome  duty  is  exacted  or 
implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friendfhip  facred,  becaufe 
promifes  of  friendfhip  are  very  awful  ties  ;  but  methinks 
he  cannot,  but  in  a  burlefque  fenfe,  be  faid  to  keep  his 
eafe  facred. 
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Bleft  peer  !  — 

The  bleffing  to  the  peer  has  no  connexion  with  his 
peerage  :  they  might  happen  to  any  other  man,  whofe  an- 
ceftors  were  remembered,  or  whofe  pofterity  were  likely 
to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be  worthy  either  of  the 
writer  or  the  man  entombed. 

II. 

On  Sir  William  Trumbal,  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries 
of  State  to  King  WlLLlAM  III.  who,  having  refgned  his 
place ,  died  in  his  retirement  at  Eafhamfead ,  in  Berk * 
fhire ,  1716. 

A  pleafing  form,  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind, 

Sincere,  though  prudent ;  conftant,  yet  refign’d  ; 

Honour  unchang’d,  a  principle  profell, 

Fix’d  to  one  fide  but  moderate  to  the  reft : 

An  honeft  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too, 

Juft  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true. 

Fill’d  with  the  fenfe  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 

A  fcorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth  ; 

A  generous  faith,  from  fuperftition  free  ; 

A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyi-anny  : 

Such  this  man  was ;  who  now,  from  earth  remov’d, 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov’d. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there  appears,  at 
the  firft  view,  a  fault  which  I  think  fcarcely  any  beauty  can 
compenfate.  The  name  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an  epi¬ 
taph  is  to  convey  fome  account  of  the  dead  ;  and  to  what 
purpofe  is  any  thing  told  of  him  whofe  name  is  concealed  ? 
An  epitaph,  and  a  hiftory  of  a  namelefs  hero,  are  equally 
abfurd,  fince  the  virtues  and  qualities  fo  recounted  in  either 
are  fcattered  at  the  mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appropriated  by 
guefs.  The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be  read  upon  the  Hone  ; 
but  what  obligation  has  it  to  the  poet,  whofe  verfes  wander 
over  the  earth,  and  leave  their  fubjedf  behind  them,  and 
who  is  forced,  like  an  unfkilful  painter,  to  make  his  pur¬ 
pofe  known  by  adventitious  help  ? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation,  and  contains 
nothing  ftriking  or  particular;  but  the  poet  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  defers  of  his  fubjeft.  Fie  laid  perhaps  the 
belt  that  could  be  faid.  There  are,  however,  fome  defefts 

which 
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which  were  not  made  neceflary  by  the  character  in  which 
he  was  employed.  There  is  no  oppofition  between  an 
honcjl  courtier  and  a  patriot ;  for  an  honejl  courtier  cannot 
but  be  a  patriot. 

It  was  unfuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in  fhort  compofi- 
tions,  to  clofe  his  verfe  with  the  word  too :  everv  rhyme 
fhould  be  a  word  of  emphafis,  nor  can  this  rule  be  fafely 
negletfted,  except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
flight  inaccuracies  excufable,  or  allows  room  for  beauties 
fufficient  to  overpower  the  efFefts  of  petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  line  the  word  filled  is 
weak  and  profaic,  having  no  particular  adaptation  to  any 
of  the  words  that  follow  it. 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line  is  impertinent,  having  no 
connexion  with  the  foregoing  character,  nor  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  man  defcribed.  Had  the  epitaph  been  written 
on  the  poor  confpirator  *  who  died  lately  in  prifon,  after  a 
confinement  of  more  than  forty  years,  without  any  crime 
proved  againft  him,  the  fentiment  has  been  juft  and  pathe- 
tical  ;  but  why  fhould  Trumbal  be  congratulated  upon  his 
liberty,  who  had  never  known  reftraint  ? 

III. 

0/7  the  Hon.  Simon  Harcourt,  only  Son  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Harcourt,  at  the  Church  of  Stanton-Harcourt,  in 

Oxfordfoire ,  1720. 

To  this  fad  fhrine,  whoe’er  thou  art,  draw  near. 

Here  lies  the  friend  moll  lov’d,  the  fon  mod  dear : 

Who  ne’er  knew  joy,  but  friendlhip  might  divide, 

Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  dy’d. 

How  vain  is  reafon,  eloquence  how  weak! 

If  Pope  muff  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  fpeak. 

Oh,  let  thy  once-lov’d  friend  infcribe  thy  Hone, 

And  with  a  father’s  forrows  mix  his  own  ! 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  artful  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  name,  which  is  inferted  with  a  peculiar 
felicity,  to  which  chance  muft  concur  with  genius,  which 
no  man  can  hope  to  attain  twice,  and  which  cannot  be 
copied  but  with  fervile  imitation. 

*  Major  Bernardi  ;  who  died  in  Newgate,  Sept.  20,  1736. 
See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  L.  p.  125.  N. 
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I  cannot  but  with  that,  of  this  infcription,  the  two  lafc 
lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they  take  away  from  the  energy 
what  they  do  not  add  to  the  fenfe. 

IV. 

On  James  Craggs,  Efq.  in  V/efim'i nJler-A bbey. 

JACOBUS  CRAGGS, 

REGI  MAGNAE  BRITANNIAE  A  SECRETIS 
ET  CONSILIIS  SANCTIORIBVS 

PRINCIPIS  PARITER  AC  POPULI  AMOR  ET  DELICIAE  : 

VIXIT  TITULIS  ET  INVIDIA  MAJOR 
ANNOS  HEV  PAVCOS,  XXXV. 

OB.  FEB.  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Statefman,  yet  friend  to  truth  !  of  foul  fincere, 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ! 

Who  broke  no  promife,  ferv’d  no  private  end, 

Who  gain’d  no  title,  and  who  loft  no  friend  ; 

Ennobled  by  himfelf,  by  all  approv’d. 

Prais’d,  wept,  and  honour’d,  by  the  Mufe  he  lov’d. 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  intended  for  an 
epitaph  ;  and  therefore  fome  faults  are  to  be  imputed  to 
the  violence  with  which  they  are  torn  from  the  poems 
that  firft  contained  them.  We  may,  however,  obferve 
fome  defeats.  There  is  a  redundancy  of  words  in  the  firft 
couplet :  it  is  fuperfluous  to  tell  of  him,  who  was  fincere , 
true ,  and  faithful ,  that  he  was  in  honour  clear. 

There  feems  to  be  an  oppofition  intended  in  the  fourth 
line,  which  is  not  very  obvious  :  where  is  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  pofitions,  that  he  gained  no  title  and  If  no 
friend  ? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  abfurdity  of  joining, 
in  the  fame  infcription,  Latin  and  Englilh,  or  verfe  and 
profe.  If  either  language  be  preferable  to  the  other,  let 
that  only  be  ufed  :  for  no  reafon  can  be  given  why  part  of 
the  information  fhould  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and  part 
in  another,  on  a  tomb,  more  than  in  any  other  place,  on 
any  other  occalion  ;  and  to  tell  all  that  can  be  conveniently 
told  in  verfe,  and  then  to  call-in  the  help  of  profe,  has 
always  the  appearance  of  a  very  artlefs  expedient,  or  of  an 
attempt  unaccomplifhed.  Such  an  epitaph  refemblcs  the  con- 
verfation  of  a  foreigner,  who  tells  part  of  his  meaning  by 
words,  and  conveys  part  by  figns. 
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V. 

Intended,  for  Mr.  Rowe.  In  Wefhninjler- Abbey. 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  truft, 

And  facred,  place  by  Dryden’s  awful  dull : 

Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  {tone  he  lies, 

To  which  thy  tomb  (hall  guide  enquiring  eyes. 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  {hade,  and  endlefs  reft  ! 

Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleft  ! 

One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a  whole  thanklefs  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  infcriptioR  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  belongs  lefs 
to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  was  written,  than  to  Dryden,  who 
was  buried  near  him  •,  and  indeed  gives  very  little  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  either. 

To  wife,  Peace  to  thy  Jhade ,  is  too  mythological  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  a  Chriftian  temple  :  the  ancient  worfeip  has 
infected  almoft  all  our  other  compolitions,  and  might  there¬ 
fore  be  contented  to  fpare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fiction,  at 
leaft,  ceafe  with  life,  and  let  us  be  ferious  over  the  grave. 

VI. 

Or.  Mrs.  Corbet,  who  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breajl  *. 

Here  refts  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 

Bleft  with  plain  reafon,  and  withfober  fenfe  ; 

No  conqueft  Ihe,  but  o’er  herfelf  defir’d  ; 

No  arts  efiay’d,  but  not  to  be  admir’d. 

Paffion  and  pride  were  to  her  foul  unknown, 

Convinc’d  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own. 

So  unaffected,  fo  compos’d  a  mind, 

So  firm,  yet  foft,  fo  ftrong,  yet  fo  refin’d. 

Heaven,  as  its  pureft  gold,  by  tortures  try’d  ; 

The  faint  fuftain’d  it,  but  the  woman  dy’d. 


I  have  always  confidered  this  as  the  moll  valuable  of  all 
Pope’s  epitaphs ;  the  fubject  of  it  is  a  character  not  dif- 
criminated  by  any  filming  or  eminent  peculiarities  ;  yet  that 
which  reallyjmak.es,  though  not  the  fplendor,  the  felicity 
of  life,  and  that  which  every  wife  man  will  choofe  for  his 
final  and  lading  companion  in  the  languor  of  age,  in  the 

*  In  the  North  aile  of  the  parifh  church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Weftminfter.  H. 
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quiet  of  privacy,  when  he  departs  weary  and  difgufted  from 
the  oftentatious,  the  volatile,  and  the  vain.  Of  fuch  a 
character,  which  the  dull  overlook,  and  the  gay  defpife,  it 
was  fit  that  the  value  fliould  be  made  known,  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  eftablifhed.  Dcmeflic  virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  without 
great  occafions,  or  confpicuous  confequences,  in  an  even 
unnoted  tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  difplay  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  attract  regard  and  enforce  re¬ 
verence.  Who  can  forbear  to  lament  that  this  amiable  wo¬ 
man  has  no  name  in  the  verfes  ? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  infcription  be  examined,  it 
will  appear  lefs  faulty  than  the  reft.  There  is  fcarcely 
one  line  taken  from  common  places,  unlefs  it  be  that  in 
which  only  Virtue  is  faid  to  be  our  own.  I  once  heard  a 
Lady  of  great  beauty  and  excellence  objeft  to  the  fourth 
line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatural  and  incredible  panegy¬ 
ric.  Of  this  let  the  Ladies  judge. 

VII. 

O//  the  Monument  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Digby,  and  of  his 
Sifter  Mary,  ere  Bed  by  their  Father ,  the  Lord  Digey,  in 
the  Church  of  Sherbourne  in  F)orfetfnrey  1727. 

Go  !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 

Of  modeft  wifdom,  and  pacific  truth  : 

Compos’d  in  fufferings,  and  in  joy  fedate. 

Good  without  noife,  without  pretention  great. 

Juft  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  fincere. 

Who  knew  no  with  but  what  the  world  might  hear  : 

Of  fofteft  manners,  unafledled  mind, 

Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 

Go,  live  !  for  Heaven’s  eternal  year  is  thine. 

Go,  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  bleft  maid  !  attendant  on  his  doom, 

Penfive  haft  follow’d  to  the  filent  tomb, 

Steer’d  the  fame  courfe  to  the  fame  quiet  fiiore. 

Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  ! 

Go,  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  is  known  1 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

\  et  take  thefe  tears,  Mortality’s  relief, 

And  till  we  fhare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief : 

Thefe  little  rites,  a  ftone,  a  verfe  receive, 

'  i  is  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give  ! 

This 
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This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  a  general  in- 
difcriminate  character,  and  of  the  filter  tells  nothing  but 
that  fne  died.  The  difficulty  in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give 
a  particular  and  appropriate  praife.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  performed,  whatever  be  the  diligence  or  ability 
of  the  writer  •,  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  cha¬ 
racter  at  all ,  have  little  that  diltinguilhes  them  from  others 
equally  good  or  bad,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  faid  of 
them  which  may  not  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a 
thoufand  more.  It  is  indeed  no  great  panegyric,  that  there 
is  inclofed  in  this  tomb  one  who  was  born  in  one  year,  and 
died  in  another  •,  yet  many  ufeful  and  amiable  lives  have 
been  fpent,  which  yet  leave  little  materials  for  any  other 
memorial.  The fe  are  however  not  the  proper  fubjecls  of 
poetry  •,  and  whenever  friendlhip,  or  any  other  motive, 
obliges  a  poet  to  write  on  fuch  fubjecls,  he  mull  be  for¬ 
given  if  he  fometimes  wanders  in  generalities,  and  utters 
the  fame  praifes  over  different  tombs. 

The  fcantinefs  of  human  praifes  can  fcarcely  be  made 
more  apparent,  than  by  remarking  how  often  Pope  has,  in 
the  few  epitaphs  which  he  ccmpoled,  found  it  neceffary  to 
borrow  from  himfelf.  The  fourteen  epitaphs,  which  he 
has  written,  comprife  about  an  hundred  and  forty  lines,  in 
which  there  are  more  repetitions  than  will  eafily  be  found 
in  all  the  rell  of  his  works.  In  the  eight  lines  which  make 
the  character  of  Digby,  there  is  fcarcely  any  thought,  or 
word,  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  Itrongell  and  moll  ele¬ 
gant,  is  borrowed  from  Dryden.  The  conclufion  is  the 
fame  with  that  on  Harcourt,  but  is  here  more  elegant  and 
better  conne£led. 


VIII. 

On  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

I11  Wejhninjler-  Abbey,  1723. 

Kneller,  by  Heaven,  and  not  a  mailer  taught, 
'Whole  art  was  nature,  and  vvhcfe  pictures  thought, 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  fnatch’d  from  fate 
Whate’er  was  beauteous,  or  whate’er  was  great, 
Lies  crown’d  with  Prince’s  honours,  Poet’s  lays, 
Due  to  his  me  it,  and  brave  third  of  praife. 

Living,  great  Nature  5.  ar’d  he  might  outvie 
Her  works;  and  dying,  fears  herfclf  may  d:e. 
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Of  this  epitaph  the  firft  couplet  is  good  ;  the  fecond  not 
bad ;  the  third  is  deformed  with  a  broken  metaphor,  the 
word  crowned  not  being  applicable  to  the  honours  or  the 
lays ;  and  the  fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  from  the  epitaph 
on  Raphael,  but  of  a  very  harlh  conftru&ion. 

IX. 

On  General  Henry  Withers. 

In  Wejhninjlcr-Abbey,  1729. 

Here,  Withers,  reft  !  thou  braveft,  gentleft  mind, 

Thy  country’s  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 

O  !  born  to  arms !  O  !  worth  in  youth  approv’d  ! 

O  !  foft  humanity  in  age  belov’d  ! 

For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear. 

And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  figh  fincere. 

Withers,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  fpirit,  or  thy  focial  love  ! 

Amidft  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage, 

.Still  leave  fome  ancient  virtues  to  our  age  : 

Nor  let  us  fay  (thofe  Englifh  glories  gone) 

The  laft  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone. 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  inftance  of  com¬ 
mon  places,  though  fomewhat  diverfified  by  mingled  qua¬ 
lities  and  the  peculiarity  of  a  profeffion. 

The  fecond  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and  unpleafing  5 
exclamation  feldom  fucceeds  in  our  language  ;  and,  I  think, 
it  may  be  obferved  that  the  particle  O  !  ufed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  fentence,  always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy ;  the  value  expreffed 
for  him,  by  different  forts  of  men,  raifes  him  to  efteem ; 
there  is  yet  fomething  of  the  common  cant  of  fuperficial 
fatirifls,  who  fuppofe  that  the  infincerity  of  a  courtier  de- 
ftroys  all  his  fenfations,  and  that  he  is  equally  a  diffembler 
to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  fhould  wifh  the  epitaph  to  clofe, 
but  that  I  fhould  be  unwilling  to  lofe  the  two  next  lines, 
which  yet  are  dearly  bought  if  they  cannot  be  retained 
without  the  four  that  follow  them. 
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X. 

On  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton. 

At  Eajlhamjlead  in  Berkjhire ,  173 o. 

This  modeft  (tone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can. 

May  truly  fay,  Here  lies  an  honed  man  ; 

A  poet,  bled  beyond  the  poet’s  fate, 

Whom  Heaven  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  and  Great  j 
Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  eafe, 

Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 

Calmly  he  look’d  on  either  life  ;  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear ; 

From  Nature’s  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy’d, 

Thank’d  Heaven  that  he  liv’d,  and  that  he  dy’d. 

The  firft  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed  from  Cra- 
Ihaw.  The  four  next  lines  contain  a  fpecies  of  praife  pe¬ 
culiar,  original,  and  juft.  Here,  therefore,  the  infcription 
fhould  have  ended,  the  latter  part  containing  nothing  but 
what  is  common  to  every  man  who  is  wife  and  good.  The 
character  of  Fenton  was  fo  amiable,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
to  wifh  for  fome  poet  or  biographer  to  difplay  it  more  fully 
for  the  advantage  of  pofterity.  If  he  did  not  ftand  in  the 
firft  rank  of  genius,  he  may  claim  a  place  in  the  fecond  ; 
and,  w'hatever  criticifm  may  objeft  to  his  writings,  cenfure 
could  find  very  little  to  blame  in  his  life. 

XI. 


On  Mr.  Gat. 

In  Wejlminjler- Abbey,  1732. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affedtions  mild  ; 

In  wit,  a  man  ;  fimplicity,  a  child  : 

With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage. 
Form’d  to  delight  at  once  and  la(h  the  age: 
Above  temptation  in  a  low  eftate, 

And  uncorrupted,  ev’n  among  the  Great  : 

A  fafe  companion,  and  an  eafy  friend, 
Unblam’d  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
Thefe  are  thy  honours!  not  that  here  thy  bull 
Is  mix’d  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dull; 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  (hall  fay, 
Striking  their  penfive  bofoms — Here  lies  Gay  ! 
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As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author,  this  epitaph 
was  probably  written  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  attenti¬ 
on  ;  yet  it  is  not  more  fuccefsfully  executed  than  the  reft, 
for  it  will  not  always  happen  that  the  fuccefs  of  a  poet  is 
proportionate  to  his  labour.  The  fame  obfervation  may 
extend  to  all  works  of  imagination,  which  are  often  in¬ 
fluenced  by  caufes  wholly  out  of  the  performer’s  power, 
by  hints  of  which  he  perceives  not  the  origin,  by  fudden 
elevations  of  mind  which  he  cannot  produce  in  himfelf, 
and  which  fometimes  rife  when  he  experts  them  leaft. 

The  two  parts  of  the  firft  line  are  only  echoes  of  each 
other;  gentle  maimers  and  'mild  affections,  if  they  mean  any 
thing,  mull  mean  the  fame. 

That  Gay  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid  commenda¬ 
tion  ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not  much  for  a  poet. 
The  wit  of  man ,  and  the  fimplicity  of  a  child ,  make  a  poor 
and  vulgar  contrail,  and  raife  no  ideas  of  excellence,  either 
intellectual  or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  lefs  properly  introduced  after 
the  mention  of  mildnefs  and  gentlenefs,  which  are  made  the 
confcituents  of  his  chara&er  ;  for  a  man  fo  mild  and  gentle, 
to  temper  his  rage  was  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  found,  and  mean  in 
its  conception  ;  the  oppolition  is  obvious,  and  the  word  laflo 
ufed  abfolutely,  and  without  any  modification,  is  grofs  and 
improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty,  and  free  from  corrup¬ 
tion  among  the  Great,  is  indeed  fuch  a  peculiarity  as  deferv- 
ed  notice.  But  to  be  a  fafe  companion  is  a  praife  merely 
negative,  arifing  not  from  pofieffion  of  virtue,  but  the  ab- 
fence  of  vice,  and  that  one  of  the  moll  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character,  by  aflerting, 
that  he  was  lamented  in  his  end.  Every  man  that  dies  is, 
at  leaft  by  the  writer  of  his  epitaph,  fuppofed  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  and  therefore  this  general  lamentation  does  no 
honour  to  Gay. 

The  firft  eight  lines  have  no  grammar  ;  the  adjeClives 
are  without  any  fubftantive,  and  the  epithets  without  a 
fubjeeft. 

The  thought  in  the  lafl  line,  that  Gay  is  buried  in  the 
bofoms  of  the  worthy  and  good,  who  are  diltinguilhed  only 
to  lengthen  the  line,  is  fo  dark  that  few  underftand  it ;  and 
fo  harlh,  when  it  is  explained,  that  flill  fewer  approve. 

L  2  Xll.  Intended 
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Intended  for  Sir  Isaac  Newtoi^ 

In  Wefminfer- Abbey. 

Isaacus  New  Toni  us: 

Quern  Immortalem 
Teftantur,  Yempus ,  Natura ,  Ccelum  : 

Mortalem 

Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature,  and  Nature’s  laws,  lay  hid  in  night : 

God  laid,  Let  Newton  be  !  And  all  was  light. 

Of  this  epitaph,  fhort  as  it  is,  the  faults  feem  not  to  be 
very  few.  Why  part  Ihould  be  Latin,  and  part  Englifh,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  difeover.  In  the  Latin,  the  oppolition  of 
Immortalis  and  Mortalis ,  is  a  mere  found,  or  a  mere  quib¬ 
ble  ;  he  is  not  immortal  in  any  fenfe  contrary  to  that  in 
which  he  is  mortal. 

In  the  verfes  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the  words  night 
and  light  are  too  nearly  allied. 

XIII. 

On  Edmund  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  died  in  the  \<pth 
Year  of  his  Age ,  1735. 

If  model!  youth,  with  cool  refleftion  crown’d, 

And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 

Could  fave  a  parent’s  jufteft  pride  from  fate. 

Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  finking  Itate  ; 

This  weeping  marble  had  not  alk’d  thy  tear, 

Or  fadly  told  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 

The  living  virtue  now  had  Ihone  approv’d. 

The  fenate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov’d. 

Yet  fofter  honours,  and  lefs  noify  fame, 

Attend  the  lhade  of  gentle  Buckingham  : 

In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam’d  and  art. 

Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart ; 

And,  chiefs  or  fages  long  to  Britain  given, 

Pays  the  laft  tribute  of  a  faint  to  Heaven. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the  reft,  but  I 
know  not  for  what  reafon.  To  crown  with  refe Elion  is 
furely  a  mode  of  fpeech  approaching  to  nonfenfe.  Open¬ 
ing  virtues  blooming  round ,  is  fomething  like  tautology  j  the 
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fix  following  lines  are  poor  and  profaic.  Art  is  in  another, 
couplet  ufed  for  arts ,  that  a  rhyme  may  be  had  to  heart , 
The  fix  laft  lines  are  the  beft,  but  not  excellent. 

The  reft  of  his  fepulchral  performances  hardly  deferve 
the  notice  of  criticifm.  The  contemptible  “  Dialogue” 
between  He  and  She  fhould  have  been  fupprefled  for  the 
author’s  fake. 

In  his  laft  epitaph  on  himfelf,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few  things  that  make  wife  men 
ferious,  he  confounds  the  living  man  with  the  dead  : 

Under  this  ftone,  or  under  this  fill, 

Or  under  this  turf,  &c. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  queftion,  under  what 
he  is  buried,  is  eafily  decided.  He  forgot  that  thsugh  he 
wrote  the  epitaph  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not 
be  laid  over  him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is  the  folly 
of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new ;  even  this  wretchednefs 
feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  following  tunelefs 
lines : 

Ludovici  Areofti  humantur  offa 
Sub  hoc  marmore,  vel  fub  hac  hurao,  feu 
Sub  quicquid  voluit  benignus  hxres 
Sive  hserede  benignior  comes,  feu 
Opportunius  incidens  Viator: 

Nam  fcire  haud  potuit  futura,  fed  neq 
Tanti  erat  vacuum  fibi  cadaver 
Ut  utnam  cuperet  parare  vivens, 

Vivens  ifta  tamen  fibi  paravit. 

Quae  infcribi  voluit  fuo  fepulchro 
Olim  fiquod  haberetis  fepulchruip. 

I 

Surely  Ariofto  did  not  venture  to  expert  that  his  trifle 
would  have  ever  had  fuch  an  illuftrious  imitator. 
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V-4HRISTOFHER  PITT,  of  whom  whatever  I  fhall 
relate,  more  than  has  been  already  publifhed,  I  owe  to  the 
kind  communication  of  Dr.  VV'arton,  was  born  in  1699  at 
BJandfotsd,  the  fon  of  a  phyfician  much  efteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  fchoiar  into  Winchefter 
College,  where  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  exercifes  of  uncom¬ 
mon  elegance,  and,  at  his  removal  to  New  College  in  1719, 
prefented  to  the  electors,  as  the  product  of  his  private  and 
voluntary  ftudies,  a  compleat  verfion  of  Lucan’s  poem, 
which  he  did  not  then  know  to  have  been  tranflated  by 
Rowe. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  early  diligence  which  well  deferves 
to  be  recorded.  The  fupprefficn  of  fuch  a  work,  recom¬ 
mended  by  fuch  uncommon  circurnftances,  is  to  be  regret¬ 
ted.  It  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libraries  with  fuper- 
fluous  books  ;  but  incitements  to  early  excellence  are 
never  fuperfluous,  and  from  this  example  the  danger  is 
not  great  of  many  imitations. 

When  he  had  refided  at  his  College  three  years,  he  was 
prefented  to  the  redlory  ofPimpern,  in  Dorfetlhire  (1722), 
by  his  relation  Mr.Pittof  Stratneldfea,  in  Hampfhire  \  and, 
refigning  his  fellowship,  continued  at  Oxford  twro  years 
longer,  till  he  became  Mailer  of  Arts  (1724). 

He  probably  about  this  time  tranflated  “  Vida’s  Art  of 
«  Poetry,”  which  Triftram’s  fplendid  edition  had  then 
made  popular.  In  this  tranflation  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf, 
both  by  its  general  elegance,  and  by  the  lkilful  adaptation  of 
his  numbers  to  the  images  exprefled  •,  a  beauty  which  Vida 
has  with  great  ardour  enforced  and  exemplified. 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very  pleafing  by  its 
fituation,  and  therefore  likely  to  excite  the  imagination  of 
a  poet  ;  where  he  palled  the  reft  of  his  life,  reverenced 
for  his  virtue,  and  beloved  for  the  foftnefs  of  his  temper 
and  eqfinefs  of  his  manners.  Before  ftrangers  he  had 
fomething  of  the  fcholar’s  timidity  or  diftruft  *,  but, 
when  he  became  familiar,  he  was  in  a  very  high  degree 
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chearful  and  entertaining.  His  general  benevolence  pro¬ 
cured  general  refpeft  ;  and  he  palled  a  life  placid  and 
honourable,  neither  too  great  for  the  kindnefs  of  the  low, 
nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 


AT  what  time  he  compofed  his  mifcellany,  publilhed 
in  1727,  it  isnoteafy  nor  neceffaryto  know  :  thofe  which 
have  dates  appear  to  have  been  very  early  productions  ; 
and  I  have  not  obferved  that  any  rife  above  mediocrity. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  Vida  animated  him  to  a  higher  un¬ 
dertaking  ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  publilhed  a  verlion 
of  the  flrft  book  of  the  iEneid.  This  being,  I  fuppofe,  com¬ 
mended  by  his  friends,  he  fome  time  afterwards  added 
three  or  four  more  ;  with  an  advertifement,  in  which  he 
reprefents  himfelf  as  tranllating  with  great  indifference, 
and  with  a  progrefs  of  which  himfelf  was  hardly  confci- 
ous.  This  can  hardly  be  true,  and,  if  true,  is  nothing  to 
the  reader. 

At  laft,  without  any  further  contention  with  his  modefty, 
or  any  awe  of  the  name  of  Dryden,  he  gave  us  a  complete 
Englilh  iEneid,  which  I  am  forry  not  to  fee  joined  in  this 
publication  with  his  other  poems  *.  It  would  have  been 
pleafing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  belt 
tranllations  that  perhaps  were  overproduced  by  one  nation 
of  the  fame  author. 

Pitt  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  naturally  obferved 
his  failures,  and  avoided  them  ;  and,  as  he  wrote  after 
Pope’s  Iliad,  he  had  an  example  of  an  exaCf,  equable,  ' 
and  fplendid  verflflcation.  With  thefe  advantages,  fe- 
conded  by  great  diligence,  he  might  fuccefsfully  labour 
particular  paffages,  and  efcape  many  errors.  If  the  two 
verfions  are  compared,  perhaps  the  refult  would  be,  that 
Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  general  vigour  and 
fprightlinefs,  and  Pitt  often  flops  him  to  contemplate  the 
excellence  of  a  Angle  couplet  ;  that  Dryden’s  faults  are 
forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt’s  beauties 
are  neglefted  in  the  langour  of  a  cold  and  liftlefs  perufal  ; 
that  Pitt  pleafes  the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people  y  that 
Pitt  is  quoted,  and  Dryden  read.  ^ 

*  It  is  added  to  the  late  edition.  R. 
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He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which  this  work 
defervedly  conferred*,  for  he  left  the  world  in  1748,  and 
lies  buried  under  a  ftone  at  Blandford,  on  which  is  this 
infcription  : 

In  memory  of 
Chr.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Very  eminent 
for  his  talents  in  poetry  ; 
and  yet  more 

for  the  univerfal  candour  of 
his  mind,  and  the  primitive 
fimplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  lived  innocent, 
and  died  beloved, 

Apr.  13,  1748, 

aged  48, 
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James  THOMSON,  the  fon  of  a  minifter  well 
efteemed  for  his  piety  and  diligence,  was  born  September 
7,  1700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  {hire  of  Roxburgh,  of  which 
his  father  was  paftor.  His  mother,  whofe  name  was 
Hume,  inherited  as  co-heirefs  a  portion  of  a  fmall  eftate, 
The  revenue  of  a  parilh  in  Scotland  is  feldom  large  ;  and 
it  was  probably  in  commiferation  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  Mr.  Thomfon  fupported  his  family,  having  nine 
children,  that  Mr.  Riccarton,  a  neighbouring  minifter,  dif- 
covering  in  James  uncommon  promifes  of  future  excel¬ 
lence,  undertook  to  fuperintend  his  education,  and  provide 
him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  learning  at  the 
fchool  of  Jedburg,  a  place  which  he  delights  to  recollect 
in  his  poem  of  {{  Autumn  j”  but  was  not  confidered  by  his 
mafter  as  fuperior  to  common  boys,  though  in  thofe  early 
days  he  amufed  his  patron  and  his  friends  with  poetical 
compofitions  ;  with  which,  however,  he  fo  little  pleafed 
himfelf,  that  on  every  new-year’s  day  he  threw  into  the  fire 
all  the  productions  of  the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  fchool  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  had  not  refided  two  years  when  his  father  died,  and  left 
all  his  children  to  the  care  of  their  mother,  who  raifed 
upon  her  little  eftate  what  money  a  mortgage  could  afford, 
and,  removing  with  her  family  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to  fee 
her  fon  rifing  into  eminence. 

The  defign  of  Thomfon’s  friends  was  to  breed  him  a 
minifter.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at  fchool,  without 
diftinCtion  or  expectation,  till,  at  the  ufual  time,  he  per¬ 
formed  a  probationary  exercife  by  explaining  a  pfalm. 
His  diCtion  was  fo  poetically  fplendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  profeffor  of  Divinity,  reproved  himfor  fpeaking  language 
unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience  ;  and  he  cenfured  one 
of  his  expreffions  as  indecent,  if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repreffed  his  thoughts  of 
an  ecclefiaftical  character,  and  he  probably  cultivated  with 
new  diligence  his  bloffoms  of  poetry,  which  however  were 
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in  feme  danger  of  a  blaft  ;  for,  fubmitting  his  productions 
to  fome  who  thought  themfelves  qualified  to  criticife,  he 
heard  of  nothing  but  faults  ;  but  finding  other  judges  more 
favourable,  he  did  not  fufi'er  himfelf  to  fink  into  defpond- 
ence. 

He  eafiiy  difeovered  that  the  only  ftage  on  which  a 
poet  could  appear,  with  any  hope  of  advantage,  was 
London  5  a  place  too  wide  for  the  operation  of  petty  com¬ 
petition  and  private  malignity,  where  merit  might  foon 
become  confpicucus,  and  would  find  friends  as  foon  as  it 
became  reputable  to  befriend  it.  A  lady,  who  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  mother,  advifed  him  to  the  journey,  and 
promifed  fome  countenance  or  affiftance,  which  at  lad  he 
never  received  ;  however,  he  jui.ihed  nis  adventure  by  her 
encouragement,  and  came  to  feek  in  London  patronage  and 
fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallet,  then 
tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrofe.  He  had  re¬ 
commendations  to  feveral  perfons  of  confequence,  which  he 
had  tied  up  carefully  in  his  handkerchief  ;  but  as  he  palled 
along  the  dreet,  with  the  gaping  curiofity  of  a  new-comer, 
his  attention  was  upon  every  thing  rather  than  his  pocket, 
and  his  magazine  of  credentials  were  dolen  from  him. 

His  firft  want  was  a  pair  of  Ihoes.  For  the  fupply  of 
all  his  necelfities,  his  whole  fund  was  his  “  Winter,” 
which  for  a  time  could  find  no  purchafer  ;  till,  at  l^ft,  Mr. 
Millan  was  perfuaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price  ;  and  this 
low  price  he  had  for  fome  time  reafon  to  regret  ;  but,  by 
■accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a  man  not  wholly  unknown 
among  authors,  happening  to  turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  fo 
delighted  that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  celebrating  its 
excellence.  Thomlon  obtained  hkevife  the  notice  of 
Aaron  Hill,  whom,  being  friendlefs  and  indigent,  and 
glad  of  kindnefs,  he  courted  with  every  exprefiion  of  fer- 
vile  adulation. 

“  Yfinter”  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  but 
attracted  no  regard  from  him  to  the  author ;  till  Aaron 
Hill  awakened  his  attention  by  fome  verfes  addrefied  to 
Thomfon,  and  publilhed  in  one  of  the  newfpapers,  which 
cenfured  the  Great  for  their  neglect  of  ingenious  men. 
Thomfon  then  received  a  prefent  of  twenty  guineas,  of 
which  he  gives  this  account  to  Mr.  Hill  : 

“  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  lad,  that  on  Saturday  morning. 
«  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A  certain  gentle- 
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«  man,  without  my  defire,  fpoke  to  him  concerning  me  : 
“  his  anfwer  was,  that  I  had  never  come  near  him.  Then 
«  the  gentleman  put  the  queftion,  If  he  defired  that  I 
«  Ihould  wait  on  him  ?  he  returned,  he  did.  On  this, 
«  the  gentleman  gave  me  an  introductory  Letter  to  him. 
«  He  received  me  in  what  they  commonly  call  a  civil  man- 
«  ner  ;  alked  me  fome  common-place  queftions  ;  and 
“  made  me  a  prefent  of  twenty  guineas.  I  am  very  ready 
“  to  own  that  the  prefent  was  larger  than  my  performance 
“  deferred  ;  and  (hall  afcribe  it  to  his  generofity,  or  any 
“  other  caufe,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the  addrefs.” 

The  poem,  which,  being  of  a  new  kind,  few  would 
venture  at  firft  to  like,  by  degrees  gained  upon  the  public  ; 
and  one  edition  was  very  fpeedily  fucceeded  by  another. 

Thomfon’s  credit  was  now  high,  and  every  day  brought 
him  new  friends  ;  among  others  Dr.  Rundle,  a  man  after¬ 
wards  unfortunately  famous,  fought  his  acquaintance,  and 
found  his  qualities  fuch  that  he  recommended  him  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot. 

“  Winter”  was  accompanied,  in  many  editions,  not 
only  with  a  preface  and  dedication,  but  with  poetical  praifes 
by  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mallet  (then  Malloch),  and  Mira,  the 
fictitious  name  of  a  lady  once  too  well  known.  Why  the 
dedications  are  to  “  Winter,”  and  the  other  Seafons,  con- 
trarily  to  cuftom,  left  out  in  the  collected  works,  the  rea¬ 
der  may  enquire. 

The  next  year  (1727)  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  three 
publications  ;  of  “  Summer,”  in  purfuance  of  his  plan  ; 
of  “-A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,”  which 
he  was  enabled  to  perform  as  an  exaCt  philofopher  by  the 
inftruction  of  Mr.  Gray  ;  and  of  “  Britannia,”  a  kind  of 
poetical  inveCtive  againft  the  miniftry,  whom  the  nation 
then  thought  not  forward  enough  in  refenting  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he  declared  himfelf 
an  adherent  to  the  oppofition,  and  had  therefore  no  favour 
to  expeCt  from  the  Court. 

Thomfon,  having  been  fome  time  entertained  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Lord  Binning,  was  defirous  of  teftifying  his  gra¬ 
titude  by  making  him  the  patron  of  his  “  Summer  ;”  but 
the  fame  kindnefs  which  had  firft  difpofed  Lord  Binning  to 
encourage  him,  determined  him  to  refufe  the  dedication, 
which  was  by  his  advice  addrefled  £o  Mr.  Dodington,  a 
man  who  had  more  power  to  advance  the  reputation  and 
fortune  of  a  poet, 
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«  Spring”  was  publifned  next  year,  with  a  dedication  te* 
the  Countefs  of  Hertford  ;  whole  practice  it  was  to  invite 
every  fummer  feme  poet  into  the  country,  to  hear  her 
verfes  and  afiift  her  ftudies.  This  honour  was  one  fummer 
conferred  on  Thomfon,  who  took  more  delight  in  caroufing 
with  Lord  Hertford  and  his  friends  than  aififting  her  lady- 
fhip’s  poetical  operations,  and  therefore  never  received  ano¬ 
ther  fummons. 

“  Autumn,”  the  feafon  to  which  tlie  “  Spring”  and 
“  Summer”  are  preparatory,  {till  remained  unfung,  and 
was  delayed  till  he  pubiifhed  (1730)  his  works  collected. 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  “  Sophonifba,” 
which  railed  fuch  expedtation,  that  every  rehearfal  was 
dignified  with  a  fplendid  audience,  collected  to  anticipate 
the  delight  that  was  preparing  for  the  public.  It  was  ob- 
ferved  however,  that  nobody  was  much  affected,  and  that 
the  company  rofe  as  from  a  moral  lecture. 

It  had  upon  the  ftage  no  unufual  degree  of  fuccefs, 
Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon  the  tafte  of  pleafure, 
There  is  a  feeble  line  in  the  play  : 

O  Sophonifba,  Sophonilba,  O  ! 

This  gave  occafion  to  a  waggifh  parody  : 

O,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  O  ! 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the  town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  Prologue  to 
<£  Sophonifba,”  the  firft  part  was  written  by  Pope,  who 
could  not  be  perfuaded  to  finifii  it ;  and  that  the  concluding 
lines  were  added  by  Mallet. 

Thomfon  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Runale,  fent  to  travel  with  Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  the 
eldeft  foil  of  the  Chancellor.  He  was  yet  young  enough 
to  receive  new  impreflions,  to  have  his  opinions  re&ified, 
and  his  views  enlarged ;  nor  can  he  be  fuppofed  to  have 
wanted  that  curiofity  which  is  infeparable  from  an  aftive 
and  comprehenfive  mind.  He  may  therefore  now  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  reveled  in  all  the  joys  of  intellectual  luxury  5 
he  was  every  day  feafted  with  inftrudlive  novelties  ;  he 
lived  fplendidly  without  expence  ;  and  might  expert  when 
he  returned  home  a  certain  eftablifnment. 
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At  this  time  a  long  courfe  of  oppofition  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with  clamours  for  liberty, 
of  which  no  man  felt  the  want,  and  with  care  for  liberty, 
which  was  not  in  danger.  Thomfon,  in  his  travels  on  the 
Continent,  found  or  fancied  fo  many  evils  arifing  from  the 
tyranny  of  other  governments,  that  he  refoived  to  write  a 
very  long  poem,  in  five  parts,  upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  bufy  on  the  firft  book,  Mr.  Talbot  died; 
and  Thomfon,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  attendance 
by  the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Briefs,  pays  in  the  initial 
.lines  a  decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  fpent,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  congratulated  himfelf  upon  it  as  his  nobleft  work  ;  but 
an  author  and  his  reader  are  not  always  ol  a  mind.  Liberty 
called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praifes,  and 
reward  her  encomiaft  :  her  praifes  were  condemned  to 
harbour  fpiders,  and  to  gather  dull  :  none  of  Thomfon’s 
performances  were  fo  little  regarded. 

The  judgement  of  the  public  was  not  erroneous  ;  the 
recurrence  of  the  fame  images  mull  tire  in  time  ;  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  examples  to  prove  a  pofition  which  nobody 
denied,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning  fuperfiuo.us,  mult 
quickly  grow  difgufting. 

The  poem  of  “  Liberty”  does  not  now  appear  in  it‘» 
original  ftate  ;  but,  when  the  author’s  works  were  collected 
after  his  death,  was  fhortened  by  Sir  George  Lyttelton, 
with  a  liberty,  which,  as  it  has  a  manifelt  tendency  to  leflen 
the  confidence  of  fociety,  and  to  confound  the  characters 
of  authors,  by  making  one  man  write  by  the  judgment  of 
another,  cannot  be  jultified  by  any  fuppofed  propriety  of 
the  alteration,  or  kindnefs  of  the  friend. — I  wiih  to  fee  ic 
exhibited  as  its  author  left  it. 

Thomfon  now  lived  in  eafe  and  plenty,  and  feems  for 
a  while  to  have  fufpended  his  poetry  ;  but  he  was  foon 
called  back  to  labour  by  the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  for 
his  place  then  became  vacant ;  and  though  the  Lord  ITard- 
wicke  delayed  for  fome  time  to  give  it  away,  Thomfon’s 
balhfulnefs  or  pride,  or  fome  other  motive  perhaps  not 
more  laudable,  with-held  him  from  foliciting  ;  and  the  new 
Chancellor  would  not  give  him  what  he  would  not  alk. 

He  now  relapfed  to  his  former  indigence  ;  but  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  at  that  time  ftruggling  for  popularity,  and 
by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  profefled  himfelf  the 
patron  of  wit ;  to  him  Thomfon  was  introduced,  and  being 
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gaily  interrogated  about  the  {late  of  his  affairs,  faid,  “  that 
“  they  were  in  a  more  poetical  pofture  than  formerly  and 
had  a  penfion  allowed  him  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced  (173 8)  the 
tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  -which  was  much  fhortened  in  the 
reprefentation.  It  had  the  fate  -which  moft  commonly 
attends  mythological  {lories,  and  was  only  endured,  but 
not  favoured.  It  ftruggled  with  fuch  difficulty  through 
the  firft  night,  that  Thomfon,  coming  late  to  his  friends 
with  whom  he  was  to  fup,  excufed  his  delay  by  telling  them 
how  the  fweat  of  his  diftrefs  had  fo  difordered  his  wig,  that 
he  could  not  come  till  he  had  been  refitted  by  a  barber. 

He  fo  intereiled  himfelf  in  his  own  drama,  that,  if  I 
remember  right,  as  he  fat  in  the  upper  gallery,  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  players  by  audible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint 
frighted  him  to  filence.  Pope  countenanced  u  Agamem- 
‘c  non,”  by  coming  to  it  the  firft  night,  and  was  welcomed 
to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap  ;  he  had  much  regard  for 
Thomfon,  and  once  exprefied  it  in  a  poetical  Epiftle  lent 
to  Italy,  of  which  however  he  abated  the  value,  by  trans¬ 
planting  fome  of  the  lines  into  his  epiftle  to  “  Arbuthnot.” 

About  this  time  the  Act  was  palled  for  licenfing  plays, 
of  which  the  firft  operation  was  the  prohibition  of  “  Guf- 
“  tavus  Vafa,”  a  tragedy  of  Mr.  Brooke,  whom  the  public 
recompenfed  by  a  very  liberal  fubfcription  ;  the  next  was 
the  refufal  of  ct  Edward  and  Eleonora,”  offered  by  Thom¬ 
fon.  It  is  hard  to  difcover  why  either  play  fhould  have 
been  obftructed.  Thomfon  likewife  endeavoured  to  repair 
his  lol's  by  a  fubfcription,  of  which  I  cannot  now  tell  the 
fuccefs. 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the  unkind  treatment  of 
Thomfon,  one  of  the  minifterial  writers  remarked,  that 
“  he  had  taken  a  Liberty  which  was  not  agreeable  to 
«  Britannia  in  any  Sea/on.” 

He  was  foon  after  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Mallet,  to  write  the  mafque  of  cc  Alfred,”  which  was 
adled  before  the  Prince  at  Cliefden-houfe. 

Elis  next  work  (1745)  was  “  Tancred  and  Sigifmunda,” 
the  moft  fuccefsfui  of  all  his  tragedies  5  for  it  {fill  keeps  its 
turn  upon  the  ftage.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was, 
either  by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  ftudy,  much  qua¬ 
lified  for  tragedy.  It  dees  not  appear  that  he  had  much 
fenfe  of  the  pathetic ;  and  his  diffufive  and  aeferiptive 
ftyle  produced  declamation  rather  than  dialogue. 


His 
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His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power,  and  confer¬ 
red  upon  him  the  office  of  furveyor-general  of  the  Leeward 
Iflands ;  from  which,  when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  re¬ 
ceived  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  laft  piece  that  he  lived  to  publiih  was  the  “  Caftle 
“  of  Indolence,”  which  was  many  years  under  his  hand, 
but  was  at  laft  finilhed  with  great  accuracy.  The  firft 
canto  opens  a  feene  of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the  imagi- 
natiom 

He  was  now  at  eafe,  but  was  not  long  to  enjoy  it  ;  for, 
by  taking  cold  on  the  water  between  London  and  Kew,  he 
caught  a  diforder,  which,  with  fonre  carelefs  exafperation, 
ended  in  a  fever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Auguft  27, 
1748.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  with¬ 
out  an  infeription  ;  but  a  monument  has  been  creeled  to 
his  memory  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

Thomfon  was  of  ftature  above  the  middle  fize,  and 
fC  more  fat  than  bard  befeems,”  of  a  dull  countenance,  and 
a  grofs,  unanimated,  uninviting  appearance  ;  filent  in 
mingled  company,  but  chearful  among  felect  friends,  and 
by  his  friends  very-tenderly  and  warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  “  Coriolanus,”  which 
was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  brought 
upon  the  llage  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  Prologue,  which  Quin,  who  had  long  lived 
with  Thomfon  in  fond  intimacy,  fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  ffiewed  him  “  to  be,”  on  that  occafion,  <c  no  aftor.” 
The  commencement  of  this  benevolence  is  very  honourable 
to  Quin  ;  who  is  reported  to  have  delivered  Thomfon,  then, 
known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arreft,  by  a  very 
confiderable  prefent ;  and  its  continuance  is  honourable  to 
both  ;  for  friendfhip  is  not  always  the  fequel  of  obligation. 
By  this  tragedy  a  confiderable  fum  was  railed,  of  which 
part  difeharged  his  debts,  and  the  reft  was  remitted  to 
Lis  filters,  whom,  however  removed  from  them  by  place 
or  condition,  he  regarded  with  great  tendernefs,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  Letter,  which  I  communicate  with 
much  pleafure,  as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
cording  the  fraternal  kindnefs  of  Thomfon,  and  reflecting 
on  the  friendly  affiftance  of  Mr.  Bofwell,  from  whom  I 
received  it. 


sc  Hagiey 
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“  Hagley  in  Worcefterfliife, 
“  Odober  the  4th,  1747. 

“  My  dear  Sifter, 

ct  I  thought  you  had  known  me  better  than  to  interpret 
“  my  filence  into  a  decay  of  affection,  efpecially  as  your 
“  behaviour  has  always  been  fuch  as  rather  to  increafe  than 
“  diminifh  it.  Don’t  imagine,  becaufe  I  am  a  bad  corref- 
“  pondent,  that  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and  bro- 
“  ther.  I  mull  do  myfelf  the  juftice  to  tell  you,  that  my 
<c  affections  are  naturally  very  fixed  and  conftant  ;  and  if 
<c  I  had  ever  reafon  of  complaint  againft  you  (of  which  by 
“  the  bye  I  have  not  the  leaft  flradow),  I  am  confcious  of 
il  fo  many  defects  in  myfelf,  as  difpofe  me  to  be  not  a  little 
“  charitable  and  forgiving. 

“  It  gives  me  the  trueft  heart-felt  fatisfadion  to  hear  you 
“  have  a  good,  kind  hufband,  and  are  in  eafy,  contented 
tc  circumftances  •,  but  were  they  otherwife,  that  would  only 
awaken  and  heighten  my  tendernefs  towards  you.  As 
our  good  and  tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  re- 
“  ceive  any  material  teftimonies  of  that'  higheft  human  gra- 
“  titude  I  owed  them  (than  which  nothing  could  have  given 
“  me  equal  pleafure),  the  only  return  I  can  make  them  now 
“  is  by  kindnefs  to  thofe  they  left  behind  them.  Would 
<c  to  God  poor  Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a  far- 
“  ther  witnefs  of  the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  and  that  I  might 
“  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  once  more  a  fifter  who  fo 
“  truly  deferved  my  efteem  and  love  !  But  fhe  is  happy 
“  while  we  mult  toil  a  little  longer  here  below :  let  us 
“  however  do  it  chearfully  and  gratefully,  fupported  by  the 
“  pleafing  hope  of  meeting  you  again  on  a  fafer  fhore, 
“  where  to  recoiled  the  ftorms  and  difficulties  of  life 
“  will  not  perhaps  be  inconfiftent  with  that  blifsful  flate. 
“  You  did  right  to  call  your  daughter  by  her  name  ;  for 
“  you  muff  needs  have  had  a  particular  tender  friendfhip 
“  for  one  another,  endeared  as  you  were  by  nature,  by 
tc  having  palled  the  affectionate  years  of  your  youth  toge- 
“  ther  ;  and  by  that  great  foftener  and  engager  of  hearts, 
“  mutual  hardlhip.  That  it  was  in  my  power  to  eafe  it  a 
little,  I  account  one  of  the  molt  exquifite  pleafures  of 
“  my  life. — But  enough  of  this  melancholy,  though  not 
“  unpleafing  {train. 

“  I  efteem  you  for  your  fenfible  and  difmterefted  advice 
“  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  fee  by  my  Letter  to  him  :  as  I 
approve  entirely  of  his  marrying  again,  you  may  readily 
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ic  afk  me  why  I  don’t  marry  at  all.  My  circumftances  have 
hitherto  been  fo  variable  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating 
world,  as  induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in  fuch  a 
<c  ftate  :  and  now,  though  they  are  more  fettled,  and  of 
‘‘  late  (which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear)  confiderably  improv- 
“  ed,  I  begin  to  think  myfelf  too  far  advanced  in  life  for 
“  fuch  youthful  undertakings*  not  to  mention  fome  other 
“  petty  reafons  that  are  apt  to  ftartle  the  delicacy  .of  dif- 
“  ficult  old  batchelors.  1  am,  however,  not  a  little  fufpi- 
“  clous  that,  was  I  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Scotland  (which  I  have 
«  fome  thought  of  doing  foon)5/  I  might  poffibly  be  tempted 
“  to  think  of  a  thing  not  eafily  repaired  if  done  amifs.  I 
have  always  been  of  opinion  that  none  make  better 
iC  wives  than  the  ladies  of  Scotland  ;  and  yet,  who  are 
<(  more  forfaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen  are  con- 
“  tinually  running  abroad  all  the  world  over  ?  Some  of 
“  them,  it  is  true,  are  wife  enough  to  return  for  a  wife. 
“  You  fee  I  am  beginning  to' make  interefl:  already  with  the 
“  Scots  ladies. — But  no  more  of  this  infectious  fubjeCL— 
tf  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  now  and  then  ;  and  though 
“  I  am  not  a  regular  eorrefpondent,  yet  perhaps  I  may 
“  mend  in  that  refpeCt.  Remember  me  kindly  to  your 
hufband,  and  believe  me  to  be 

“  Your  molt  affeCHonate  brother, 

“  James  Thomson.” 

(Addreffed)  “To  Mrs.  Thomfon,  in  Lanark.” 

The  benevolence  of  Thomfon  was  fervid,  but  not 
-  aCtive  ;  he  would  give  on  all  occafions  what  affiftance  his 
purfe  would  fupply  ;  but  the  offices  of  intervention  or  foli- 
citation  he  could  not  conquer  his  fluggifhnefs  fuffieiently 
to  perform.  The  affairs  of  others,  however,  were  not 
more  negleCted  than  his  own.  He  had  often  felt  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  idlenefs,  but  he  never  cured  it  ;  and  was 
fo  confcious  of  his  own  character,  that  he  talked  of  writing 
an  Eaftern  Tale  “  of  the  Man  who  loved  to  be  in  Diftrefs.” 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unfkilful  and  inar¬ 
ticulate  manner  of  pronouncing  any  lofty  or  folemn  com- 
pofition.  He  was  once  reading  to  Dodington,  who,  being 
Irimfelf  a  reader  eminently  elegant,  was  fo  much  provoked 
by  his  odd  utterance,  that  he  fnatched  the  paper  from 
his  hands,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not  underhand  his  own 
verfes. 
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The  biographer  of  Thomfon  has  remarked,  that  an 
author’s  life  is  bell  read  in  his  works  :  his  obfervation  was 
not  well-timed.  Savage,  who  lived  much  with  Thomfon, 
once  told  me,  how  he  heard  a  lady  remarking  that  fhe 
could  gather  from  his  works  three  parts  of  his  character, 
that  he  was  a  “  great  Lover,  a  great  Swimmer,  and  rigor- 
ec  oufly  abftinent but,  faid  Savage,  he  knows  not  any 
love  but  that  of  the  fex  ;  he  was  perhaps  never  in  cold 
water  in  his  life  and  he  indulges  himfelf  in  all  the  luxury 
that  conies  within  his  reach.  Yet  Savage  always  fpoke 
with  the  moll  eager  praife  of  his  focial  qualities,  his 
warmth  and  conftancy  of  friendlhip,  and  his  adherence 
to  his  firft  acquaintance  when  the  advancement  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  had  left  them  behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praife  of  the  higheft  kind  : 
his  mode  of  thinking  and  of  expreffing  his  thoughts,  is  origi¬ 
nal.  His  blank  verfe  is  no  more  the  blank  verfe  of  Milton,  or 
of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of 
Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  paufes,  his  didlion,  are  of  his  own 
growth,  without  tranfcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks 
in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius ; 
he  looks  round  on  Nature  and  on  Life  with  the  eye  which 
Nature  bellows  only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  diftinguifhes, 
in  every  thing  prefented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on 
which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a 
mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vail,  and  attends  to  the 
minute.  The  reader  of  the  “  Seafons”  wonders  that  he 
never  faw  before  what  Thomfon  (hews  him,  and  that  he 
never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomfon  imprelTes. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  verfe  feems  pro¬ 
perly  ufed.  Thomfon’s  wide  expanfion  of  general  views, 
and  his  enumeration  of  circumftantial  varieties,  would 
have  been  obftrudled  and  embarrafled  by  the  frequent 
interfedlion  of  the  fenfe,  which  are  the  neceflary  efl'edls. 
of  rhyme. 

His  defcriptions  of  extended  fcenes  and  general  effecls 
bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  Nature,  whe¬ 
ther  pleafmg  or  dreadful.  The  gaiety  of  Spring,  the  fpien- 
dour  of  Summer,  the  tranquillity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror 
of  Winter,  take  in  their  turns  pofleflion  of  the  mind.  The 
poet  leads  us  through  the  appearances  of  things  as  they  are 
fucceffively  varied  by  the  vicifhtudes  of  the  year,  and  un¬ 
parts  to  us  fo  much  of  his  own  enthufiafm,  that  our 
thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his 
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fentiments.  Nor  is  the  naturalift  without  his  part  in  the 
entertainment;  for  he  is  aflifted  to  recollect  and  to  combine, 
to  range  his  difcoveries,  and  to  amplify  the  fphere  of  his 
contemplation. 

The  great  defeft  of  the  “  Seafons”  is  want  of  method  ; 
but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there  was  any  remedy.  Of 
many  appearances  fubfifting  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be 
given  why  one  fhould  be  mentioned  before  another  ;  yet 
the  memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and  the  curiofity  is 
not  excited  by  fufpence  or  expectation. 

His  diCtion  is  in  the  high  eft  degree  florid  and  luxuriant, 
fuch  as  may  be  faid  to  be  to  his  images  and  thoughts  «  both 
“  their  luftre  and  their  {hade  fuch  as  invert  them  with 
fplendour,  through  which  perhaps  they  are  not  always 
eafily  difcerned.  It  is  too  exuberant,  and  fometimes  may¬ 
be  charged  with  filling  the  ear  more  than  the  mind. 

Thefe  Poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  at  their 
firft  appearance,  I  have  fince  found  altered  and  enlarged 
by  fubfequent  revifals,  as  the  author  fuppofedhis  judgment 
to  grow  more  exa£t,  and  as  books  or  conversation  extended 
his  knowledge  and  opened  his  profpeCts.  They  are,  I 
think,  improved  in  general  ;  yet  I  know  not  whether  they 
have  not  loft  part  of  what  Temple  calls  their  “  race  a 
word  which,  applied  to  wines  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  means 
the  flavour  of  the  foil. 

“  Liberty,”  when  it  firft  appeared,  I  tried  to  read,  and 
foon  debited.  I  have  never  tried  again,  and  therefore  will 
not  hazard  either  praife  or  cenfure. 

The  higheft  praife  which  he  has  received  ought  not  to  be 
fuppreft  :  it  is  laid  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  the  Prologue  tq 
his  pofthumous  play,  that  his  works  contained 

No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wifh  to  blot. 
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JL  HE  Poems  of  Dr.  Watts  were  by  my  recommen¬ 
dation  inferted  in  the  late  Collection  ;  the  readers  of  which 
are  to  impute  to  me  whatever  pleaiure  or  wearinefs  they 
may  find  in  the  perufal  of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret, 
and  Yalden. 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  born  July  17,  1674,  at  South¬ 
ampton,  when  his  father,  of  the  fame  name,  kept  a  board- 
ing-fchool  for  young  gentlemen,  though  common  report 
makes  him  a  {hoe-maker.  He  appears  from  the  narrative 
of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have  been  neither  indigent  nor  illi¬ 
terate. 

Ifaac,  the  eldefl  of  nine  children,  was  given  to  books 
from  his  infancy  ;  and  began,  we  are  told,  to  learn  Latin 
when  he  was  four  years  old,  I  fuppofe,  at  home.  He  was 
afterwards  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  by  Mr. 
Finhorne,  a  clergyman,  mafter  of  the  Free-fchool  at 
Southampton,  to  whom  the  gratitude  of  his  fcholar  after¬ 
wards  infcribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  fchool  was  fo  confpicuous,  that  a  fub- 
fcription  was  propofed  for  his  fupport  at  the  Univerfity  ; 
but  he  declared  his  refolution  of  taking  his  lot  with  the 
Diflenters.  Such  he  was  as  every  Chriftian  Church 
•would  rejoice  to  have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired,  in  1690,  to  an  academy  taught  by 
Mr.  Rowe,  where  he  had  for  his  companions  and  fellow- 
ftudents  Mr.  Hughes  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards 
Archbifhop  of  Tuam.  Some  Latin  Efiays,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  as  exercifes  at  his  academy,  {hew  a  de¬ 
gree  of  knowledge,  both  philofophical  and  theological, 
i'uch  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much  longer  courfe  of  ftfidy. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  Mifcellanies,  a  maker  of  verfes 
from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his  youth  he  appears  to  have 
paid  attention  to  Latin  poetry.  His  verfes  to  his  brother, 
in  the  glyconic  meafure,  written  when  he  was  feventeen,  are 
remarkably  eafy  and  elegant.  Some  of  his  other  odes  are 
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deformed  by  the  Pindaric  folly  then  prevailing,  and  are 
written  with  fuch  neglect  of  all  metrical  rules  as  is  without 
example  among  the  ancients  ;  but  his  didtion,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  always  exaftly  pure,  has  fuch  copioufnefs  and 
fplendour,  as  {hews  that  he  was  but  a  very  little  diftance 
from  excellence. 

His  method  of  ftudy  was  to  imprefs  the  contents  of  his 
books  upon  his  memory  by  abridging  them,  and  by  inter¬ 
leaving  them  to  amplify  one  fyftem  with  fupplements  from 
another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor  Mr.  Rowe,  who 
were,  I  believe,  Independents,  he  communicated  in  his 
nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and  fpent 
two  years  in  Itudy  and  devotion  at  the  houfe  of  his  father, 
who  treated  him  with  great  tendernefs  ;  and  had  the  happi- 
nefs,  indulged  to  few  parents,  of  living  to  fee  his  fon  emi¬ 
nent  for  literature,  and  venerable  for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Hartopp  five  years, 
as  domeftic  tutor  to  his  fon  :  and  in  that  time  particularlv 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and 
being  chofen  aftiftant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preached  the  firft 
time  on  the  birth-day  that  completed  his  twenty-fourth 
year  ;  probably  confidering  that  as  the  day  of  a  fecond  nati¬ 
vity,  by  which  he  entered  on  a  new  period  of  exiftence. 

In  about  three  years  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Chauncey  ;  but, 
foon  after  his  entrance  on  his  charge,  he  was  feized  by  a 
dangerous  illnefs,  which  funk  him  to  fuch  weaknefs,  that 
the  congregation  thought  an  aftiftant  neceflary,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Price.  His  health  then  returned  gradually  ; 
and  he  performed  his  duty  till  (1712)  he  was  feized  by  a 
fever  of  fuch  violence  and  continuance,  that  from  the  fee- 
blenefs  which  it  brought  upon  him,  he  never  perfectly  re¬ 
covered. 

This  calamitous  ftate  made  the  compaflion  of  his  friends 
-neceflary,  and  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas 
Abney,  who  received  him  into  his  houfe  ;  where  with  a 
conftancy  of  friendfhip  and  uniformity  of  conduct  not 
often  to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for  thirty-fix  years  with 
all  the  kindnefs  that  friendfhip  could  prompt,  and  all  the 
attention  that  refpedt  could  didtate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about 
eight  years  afterwards ;  but  he  continued  with  the  lady 
and  her  daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  lady  died 
about  a  year  after  him. 
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A  coalition  like  this,  a  ftate  in  which  the  notions  of  pa¬ 
tronage  and  dependence  were  overpowered  by  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  reciprocal  benefits,  deferves  a  particular  memorial ; 
and  I  will  not  with-hold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gibbons’s 
reprefentation,  to  which  regard  is  to  be  paid  as  to  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  one  who  writes  what  he  knows,  and  what  is 
known  likewife  to  multitudes  befides. 

“  Our  next  obfervation  {hall  be  made  upon  that  remark- 
1£  ably  kind  Providence  which  brought  the  Doctor  into  Sir 
t£  Thomas  Abney’s  family,  and  continued  him  there  till 
(C  his  death,  a  period  of  no  lefis  than  thirty-fix  years.  In 
<£  the  midft  of  his  facrecl  labours  for  the  glory  of  God, 
e£  and  good  of  his  generation,  he  is  feized  with  a  molt 
e£  violent  and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him  op- 
<£  prefTed  with  great  weaknefs,  and  puts  a  ftop  at  laft  to  his 

public  fervices  for  four  years.  In  this  diltreffing  feafon, 
<£  doubly  fo  to  his  aftive  and  pious  fpirit,  he  is  invited  to 
“  Sir  Thomas  Abney’s  family,  nor  ever  removes  from  it 

l£  till  he  had  finillied  his  days.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  un- 

u  interrupted  demonftrations  of  the  truelt  friendfhip. 
<e  Here,  without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every  thing 
<£  which  could  contribute  to  the  enjovment  of  life,  and 
“  favour  the  unwearied  purfuits  of  his  ftudies.  Here  he 
££  dwelt  in  a  family,  which  for  piety,  order,  harmony, 
££  and  every  ^virtue,  was  an  houfe  of  God.  Here  he  had 

££  the  privilege  of  a  country  recefs,  the  fragrant  bower, 

<£  the  fpreading  lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other  advan- 
<c  tages,  to  footh  his  mind  and  aid  his  refcoration  to  health  ; 
<£  to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chofe  them,  molt  grateful  in- 
«£  tervals  from  his  laborious  ftudies,  and  enable  him  to 
«  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight.  Had 
“  it  not  been  for  this  molt  happy  event,  he  might,  as  to 
“  outward  view,  have  feebly,  it  may  be  painfully,  dragged 
«  on  through  many  more  years  of  languor,  and  inability 
«  for  public  fervice,  and  even  for  profitable  ftudy,  or 
«  perhaps  might  have  funk  into  his  grave  under  the  over- 
<£  whelming  load  of  infirmities  in  the  midlt  of  his  days  | 
<£  and  thus  the  church  and  world  would  have  been  de- 
6£  privedof  thofe  many  excellent  fermons  and  works,  which 
*<•  he  drew  up  and  publifhed  during  his  long  refidence  in 
«  this  family.  In  a  few  years  after  his  coming  hither, 
<£  Sir  Thomas  Abney  dies  ;  but  his  amiable  confort  fur- 
{£  vives,  who  fhews  the  Doclor  the  fame  refpetl  and 
ee  friendfhip  as  before,  and  moil  happily  for  him  and  great 
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«  numbers  befides  *,  for,  as  her  riches  were  great,  her 
«  generofity  and  munificence  were  in  full  proportion  ;  her 
“  thread  cf  life  was  drawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond 
«  that  of  the  DoHor’s,  and  thus  this  excellent  man, 
«  through  her  kindnefs,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  the 
“  prefent  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree 
(r  efteemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  benefits 
«  and  felicities  he  experienced  at  his  firft  entrance  into 
“  this  family,  till  his  days  were  numbered  and  finifhed  j 
“  and,  like  a  {hock  of  com  in  its  feafon,  he  afcended 
«  into  the  regions  of  perfect  and  immortal  life  and  joy.” 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be  confidered 
that  it  comprifes  an  account  of  fix-and-thirty  years,  and 
thofe  the  years  of  Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family,  his  life 
was  no  otherwife  diverfified  than  by  fucceffive  publications. 
The  feries  of  his  works  I  am  not  able  to  deduce  ;  their 
number  and  their  variety  fhew  the  intenfenefs  of  his 
induftry,  and  the  extent  of  his  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  firft  authors  that  taught  the  Diflen- 
ters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of  language.  What¬ 
ever  they  had  among  them  before,  whether  of  learning 
or  acutenefs,  was  commonly  obfcured  and  blunted  by 
coarfenefs  and  inelegance  of  Ityle.  He  fhewed  them,  that 
zeal  and  purity  might  be  exprelfed  and  enforced  by  poliffi- 
ed  diftion. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  teacher  of  a  con¬ 
gregation,  and  no  reader  of  his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity 
or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  ftature,  which 
very  little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantages 
of  appearance,  yet  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his  utter¬ 
ance,  made  his  difcourfes  very  efficacious.  I  once  men¬ 
tioned  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Fofter  had  gained  by  his 
proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  who  told 
me,  that  in  the  art  of  pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to 
Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  fuch  his  promptitude 
of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not 
precompofe  his  curfory  fermons,  but  having  adj ufted  the 
heads,  and  lketched  out  fome  particulars,  trufted  for  fuc- 
cefs  to  his  extemporary  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  affift  his  eloquence  by  any 
gefticulations  ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  aftions  have  any  cor- 
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refpondence  with  theological  truth,  he  did  not  fee  how  they 
couhi  enforce  it. 

At  the  conclufion  of  weighty  fentences  he  gave  time, 
by  a  Ihort  paufe,  for  the  proper  impreflion. 

To  Stated  and  public  inftruftion  he  added  familiar  vifits 
and  perfonal  application,  and  was  careful  to  improve  the 
opportunities  which  converfation  offered  of  diffufmg  and 
increafing  the  influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  refentment  ;  but 
by  his  eftablifhed  and  habitual  practice  he  was  gentle, 
model!:,  and  inoffenfive.  His  tendernefs  appeared  in  his 
attention  to  children,  and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor  while 
he  lived  in  the  family  of  his  friend,  he  allowed  the  third 
part  of  his  annual  revenue,  though  the  whole  was  not  a 
hundred  a  year  ;  and  for  children  he  condefcer.ded  to  lay 
afide  the  fcholar,  the  philofopher  and  the  wit,  to  write 
little  poems  of  devotion,  and  fyftems  of  inftrudfion,  adapted 
to  their  wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reafon 
through  its  gradations  of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life. 
Every  man,  acquainted  with  the  common  principles  of 
human  adtion,  will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer,  who 
is  at  one  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  another  making  a 
catechifm  for  children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary 
defcent  from  the  dignity  of  fcience  is  perhaps  the  hardeft 
lefibn  that  humility  can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiofity  excurfive,  and 
his  induftry  continual,  his  writings  are  very  numerous, 
and  his  fubjedts  various.  With  his  theological  works  I 
am  only  enough  acquainted  to  admire  his  meeknefs  of  op- 
pofition,  and  his  mildnefs  of  cenfure.  It  was  not  only,  in 
his  book,  but  in  his  mind,  that  orthodoxy  was  united  with 

his  philofophical  pieces,  his  Logic  has  been  received 
into  the  univerfities,  and  therefore  wants  no  private  recom¬ 
mendation  :  if  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  mu  ft  be 
confidered  that  no  man,  who  undertakes  merely  to  metho- 
dife  or  illuftrate  a  fyftem,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphysical  difquifitions,  it  was  obferved  by  the 
late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he  confounded  the  idea  of 
J puce  with  that  of  empty  J pace ,  and  did  not  confider  that 
though  fpace  might  be  without  matter,  yet  matter  being 
extended  could  not  be  without  fpace. 

Few  books  have  been  perufed  by  me  with  greater  plea- 
fure  than  his  «  Improvement  of  the  Mind,”  of  which  the 
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radical  principle  may  indeed  be  found  in  Locke’s  “  Conduct 
of  the  Underftanding,”  but  they  are  fo  expanded  and 
ramified  by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a 
work  in  the  highell  degree  iffeful  and  pleafing.  Whoever 
has  the  care  of  inltrucling  others  may  be  charged  with 
deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  Treatifes  of  Theology  as  diltinfl 
from  his  other  productions  •,  but  the  truth  is,  that  whatever 
he  took  in  hand  was,  by  his  inceffant  folicitude  for  fouls, 
converted  to  Theology.  As  piety  predominated  in  his 
mind,  it  is  diffufed  over  his  works  ;  under  his  direction  it 
may  be  truly  faid,  ‘Theologize  Philofophia  ancillatur ,  philofo- 
phy  is  fubfervien.t  to  evangelical  inftruClion  :  it  is  difficult 
to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or  at  leail  wifting,  to  be 
better.  The  attention  is  caught  by  indirect  inftruclion,  and 
he  that  fat  down  only  to  reafon,  is  on  a  fudden  compelled 
to  pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that,  in  1728,  lie 
received  from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unfolicited  di¬ 
ploma,  by  which  he  became  a  Dodlor  of  Divinity.  Acade¬ 
mical  honours  would  have  more  value,  if  they  were  always 
bellowed  with  equal  judgement. 

He  continued  many  years  to  ftudy  and  to  preach,  and 
to  do  good  by  his  indruftionl  and  example  ;  till  at  lad 
the  infirmities  of  age  difabled  him  from  the  more  laborious 
part  of  his  minifterial  functions,  and  being  no  longer  capa¬ 
ble  of  public  duty,  he  offered  to  remit  the  falary  append¬ 
ant  to  it ;  but  his  congregation  would  not  accept  the  re- 
fignation. 

By  degrees  his  weaknefs  increafed,  and  at  laft  confined 
him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed  ;  where  he  was  w'orn  gra¬ 
dually  away  without  pain,  till  he  expired,  Nov.  25,  1748, 
in  the  feventy-fffth  year  of  his  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  fuch  purity  of  charaCler, 
or  fuch  monuments  of  laborious  piety.  He  has  provided 
inftruClion  for  all  ages,  from  thole  who  are  lifping  their 
firll  leffons,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Malbranche  and 
Locke  •,  he  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  fpiritual  nature 
unexamined  ;  he  has  taught  the  Art  of  Reafoning  and 
the  Science  of  the  Stars. 

His  character,  therefore,  mull  be  formed  from  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  and  diverfity  of  his  attainments,  rather  than  from 
any  fingle  performance  •,  for  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  claim 
for  him  the  highefl  rank  in  any  fingle  denomination  of  lite¬ 
rary 
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rary  dignity  •,  yet  perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  which  he 
would  not  have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided  his  powers 
to  different  purfuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would  probably 
have  flood  high  among  the  authors  with  whom  he  is  now 
affociated.  For  his  judgment  was  exact,  and  he  noted 
beauties  and  faults  with  very  nice  difeernment  ;  his  ima¬ 
gination,  as  the  £C  Dacian  Battle”  proves,  was  vigorous  and 
active,  and  the  {lores  of  knowledge  were  large  by  which 
his  fancy  was  to  be  fupplied.  His  ear  was  well-tuned,  and 
his  diction  was  elegant  and  copious.  But  his  devotional 
poetry  is,  like  that  of  others,  unfatisfadlory.  The  paucity 
of  its  topics  enforces  perpetual  repetition,  and  the  fandlity 
of  the  matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figurative  diction. 
It  is  fufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than  others 
what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  fubjects  feldom  rife  higher  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  amufements  of  a  Man  of 
Letters,  and  have  different  degrees  of  value  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  laboured,  or  as  the  occafion  was  more  or 
lefs  favourable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  meafures,  and  too 
often  in  blank  verfe  :  the  rhymes  are  not  always  fuffici- 
ently  correfpondent.  He  is  particularly  unhappy  in  coin¬ 
ing  names  exprelfive  of  charadlers.  His  lines  are  com¬ 
monly  fmooth  and  eafy,  and  his  thoughts  always  religioufly 
pure  •  but  who  is  there  that,  to  fo  much  piety  and  inno¬ 
cence,  does  not  with  for  a  greater  meafure  of  fprightlinefs 
and  vigour  !  He  is  at  leaft  one  of  the  few  poets  with  whom 
youth  and  ignorance  may  be  fafely  pleafed  :  and  happy 
will  be  that  reader  whole  mind  is  difpofed  by  his  verfes, 
or  his  profe,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  non-conformity, 
to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  his  reverence  to 
God. 
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Of"  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Ambrose 
Philips  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account.  His 
academical  education  he  received  at  St.  John’s  College  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  firft  foiicited  the  notice  of  the  world 
by  fome  Engliih  verfes,  in  the  collection  publilhed  by  the 
Univerfity  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in  what  ftation 
he  pafled  his  life,  is  not  yet  difcovered.  He  mult  have 
publifhed  his  Paflorals  before  the  year  i 70S,  becaufe  they 
are  evidently  prior  to  thofe  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addrefled  to  the  univerfal  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  “  a  poetical  Letter  from  Copenhagen” 
which  was  publifhed  in  the  “  Tatler,”  and  is  by  Pope  in  one 
of  his  firft  letters  mentioned  with  high  -praife,  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  man  “  who  could  write  very  nobly.” 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore  eafily  found 
accefs  to  Addifon  and  Steele  3  but  his  ardour  feerns  not  to 
have  procured  him  any  thing  more  than  kind  words  ;  fince 
he  was  reduced  to  tranflate  the  “  Perfian  Tales”  for  Ton- 
fon,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  reproached,  with  this 
addition  of  contempt,  that  he  worked  for  half-a-crown. 
The  book  is  divided  into  many  feCtions,  for  each  of  which 
if  he  received  half-a-crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  then 
were  paid,  was  very  liberal  $  but  half-a-crown  had  a  mean 
found. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles  of  his 
party,  bv  epitomifing  Racket’s  “  Life  of  Archbilhop  Wil- 
“  liams.”  The  original  book  is  written  with  fuch  depra¬ 
vity  of  genius,  fuch  mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has 
not  often  appeared.  The  epitome  is  free  enough  from  af¬ 
fectation,  but  has  little  fpirit  or  vigour. 

In  1712  he  brought  upon  the  ftage  “  The  Diftreft  Mo- 
“  ther,”  almoft  a  tranfiation  of  Racine’s  “  Andromaque.” 
Such  a  work  requires  no  uncommon  powers,  but  the  friends 
of  Philips  exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  intereft.  Be¬ 
fore  the  appearance  of  the  play,  a  whole  “  Spectator,” 
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none  indeed  of  the  heft,  was  devoted  to  its  praife  j  while 
it  yet  continued  to  be  a£ted,  another  tc  Spectator”  was 
written,  to  teil  what  impreffion  it  made  uppn  Sir  Roger  ; 
and  on  the  firft  night  a  feledt  audience,  fays  Pope  *,  was 
called  together  to  applaud  it. 

It  was  concluded  with  the  moft  fuccefsful  Epilogue  that 
was  ever  yet  fpoken  on  the  Englifh  theatre.  The  three 
firft  nights  it  was  received  twice  \  and  not  only  continued  to 
be  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play, 
but  whenever  it  is  recalled  to  the  ftage,  where  by  peculiar 
fortune,  though  a  copy  from  the  French,  it  yet  keeps  its 
place,  the  Epilogue  is  Hill  expected,  and  is  ftill  fpoken. 

The  propriety  of  Epilogues  in  general,  and  confequently 
of  this,  was  queftioned  by  a  correfpondent  of  the  “  Specta- 
<e  tor,”  v/hofe  Letter  was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the 
fake  of  the  anfwer,  which  foon  followed  written  with 
much  zeal  and  acrimony.  The  attack  and  the  defence 
equally  contributed  to  ftimulate  curiofity  and  continue  at¬ 
tention.  It  may  be  difcovered  in  the  defence,  that  Prior’s 
Epilogue  to  c:  Phaedra”  had  a  little  excited  jealoufy ;  and 
fomething  of  Prior’s  plan  may  be  difcovered  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  rival.  Of  this  diftinguifhed  Epilogue  the 
reputed  author  was  the  wretched  Budgel,  whom  Addifon 
ufed  to  denominate  f  u  the  man  who  calls  me  coufm 
and  when  he  was  afced  how  fuch  a  filly  fellow  could  write 
fo  well,  replied,  ££the  Epilogue  was  quite  another  thing 
<c  when  I  law  it  firft.”  It  was  known  in  Tonfon’s  family, 
and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addifon  was  himfelf  the  author  of 
it,  and  that,  when  it  had  been  at  firft  printed  with  his 
name,  he  came  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies 
were  diftributed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Budgel,  that 
it  might  add  weight  to  the  foiicitaticn  which  he  was  then 
making  for  a  piace. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature  His 
play  was  applauded  •,  his  truncations  from  Sappho  had 
been  published  in  the  “  Spectator  he  was  an  important 
and  diftinguifhed  alfociate  of  clubs,  witty  and  political  ;  and 
nothing  was  wanting  to  his  happinefs,  but  that  he  lhould 
be  fare  of  its  continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  firft  notice  from 
the  public  was  his  Six  Paftorals,  which,  flattering  the 
imagination  with  Arcadian  fcenes,  probably  found  many 
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readers*  and  might  have  long  palled  as  a  plealrng  amufe- 
ment,  had  they  not  been  unhappily  too  much  commended. 

The  ruftic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  fo  highly  valued 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they  attracted  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  Virgil,  whofe  Eclogues  feem  to  have  been  confider- 
ed  as  precluding  all  attempts  of  the  fame  kind  ;  for  no 
fhepherds  were  taught  to  fmg  by  any  fucceeding  poet, 
till  Nemefian  and  Calphurnius  ventured  their  feeble  efforts 
in  the  lower  age  of  Latin  literature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  foon  difcovered 
that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary  fwair.s  might  be  compofed 
with  little  difficulty  ;  becaufe  the  converfation  of  fliepherds- 
excludes  profound  or  refined  fentiment  ;  and,  for  images 
and  defcriptions,  Satyrs  and  Fauns,  and  Naiads  and  Dry¬ 
ads,  were  always  within  call ;  and  woods  and  meadows, 
and  hills  and  rivers,  fupplied  variety  of  matter,  which, 
having  a  natural  power  to  footh  the  mind,  did  not  quickly 
cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his  age  with 
the  novelty  of  modern  Paftorals  in  Latin.  Being  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  Greek,  and  finding  nothing  in  the  word  Eclogue 
of  rural  meaning,  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
copiers,  and  therefore  called  his  own  productions  JEglogues , 
by  which  he  meant  to  exprefs  the  talk  of  goatherds,  though 
it  will  mean  only  the  talk  of  goats.  This  new  name  was 
adopted  by  fubfequent  writers,  and  amongft  others  by  our 
Spenfer. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498)  Mantuan  pub- 
liflied  his  Bucolics  with, fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  were  foon 
dignified  by  Badius  with  a  comment,  and,  as  Scaliger 
complained,  received  into  fchools  and  taught  as  claffic  .1 ; 
his  complaint  was  vain,  and  the  practice  however  injudi¬ 
cious,  fpread  far,  and  continued  long.  Mantuan  was  read, 
at  leaft  in  fome  of  the  inferior  fchools  of  this  kingdom,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  The  fpeakers  of 
Mantuan  carried  their  difquifitions  beyond  the  country, 
to  cenfure  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  ;  and  from  him 
Spenfer  learned  to  employ  hisTwains  on  topics  of  contro- 
verfy. 

The  Italians  foon  transferred  Paftoral  Poetry  into  their 
own  language  :  Sannazaro  wrote  “  Arcadia,”  in  profe  and 
verfe  ;  Taflo  and  Guarini  wrrote  “  Favole  Bofchareccie,” 
or  Sylvan  Dramas  ;  and  all  nations  of  Europe  filled  vo¬ 
lumes  with  Tbryfis  and  Damon ,  and  Thejiylis  and  Phyllis . 

4  Philips 
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Philips  thinks  it  <s  fomewhat  ftrange  to  conceive  how, 
“  in  an  age  fo  addicted  to  the  Mufes,  Paftoral Poetry  never 
“  comes  to  be  fo  much  as  thought  upon.”  His  wonder 
feems  very  unfeafonable  ;  there  had  never,  from  the 
time  of  Spenfer,  wanted  writers  to  talk  occafionally  of 
Arcadia  and  Strephoti  ;  and  half  the  book,  in  which  he  firft 
tried  his  powers,  confifts  of  dialogues  on  Queen  Mary’s 
death,  between  Tityrus  and  Corydon ,  or  Mopfus  and 
JVlenalcas.  A  feries  or  book  of  Paftorals,  however,  I 
know  not  that  any  one  had  then  lately  publifhed. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  firft  difplay  of  his 
powers  in  four  Paftorals,  written  in  a  very  different  form. 
Philips  had  taken  Spenfer,  and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his 
pattern.  Philips  endeavoured  to  be  natural.  Pope  laboured 
to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addifon,  and  by  Addifon’s 
companions,  who  were  very  willing  to  puftuhim  into  re¬ 
putation.  The  “  Guardian”  gave  an  account  of  Paftoral, 
partly  critical,  and  partly  hiftorical  ;  in  which,  when  the 
merit  of  the  modern  is  compared,  Taffo  and  Guarini  are 
cenfured  for  remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  refinements  j 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Italians  and  French  are  all  ex¬ 
cluded  from  rural  poetry  ;  and  the  pipe  of  the  paftoral 
rnufe  is  tranfmitted  by  lawful  inheritance  from  Theocritus 
to  Virgil,  from  Virgil  to  Spenfer,  and  from  Spenfer  to 
Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival  Pope  was 
not  much  delighted  ;  he  therefore  drew  a  comparifon  of 
Philips’s  performance  with)  his  own,  in  which,  with  an  un¬ 
exampled  and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has 
himfelf  always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the  preference  to 
Philips.  The  defign  of  aggrandizing  himfelf  he  difguifed 
with  fuch  dexterity,  that,  though  Addifon  difcovered  it, 
Steele  was  deceived,  and  was  afraid  of  difpleafing  Pope 
by  publifhing  his  paper.  Publifhed  however  it  was 
(“  Guard.  40.”)  :  and  from  that  time  Pope  and  Philips 
lived  in  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praife  or  fatire,  there  was 
no  proportion  between  the  combatants  ■,  but  Philips,  though 
he  could  not  prevail  by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with  ano¬ 
ther  weapon,  and  charged  him,  as  Pope  thought,  with 
Addifon’s  approbation,  as  difaffedted  to  the  government. 

Even  with  this  he  was  not  fatisfied  ;  for,  indeed,  there 
is  no  appearance  that  any  regard  was  paid  to  his  clamours. 

He 
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He  proceeded  to  grofler  infults,  and  hung  up  a  rod  at 
Button’s,  with  which  he  threatened  to  chattife  Pope,  who 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  exafperated  ;  for  in  the 
firft  edition  of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips  “  rafcal,”  and 
in  the  laft  ftill  charges  him  with  detaining  in  his  hands  the 
fubfcriptions  for  Homer  delivered  to  him  by  the  Hanover 
Club. 

I  fuppofe  it  was  never  fufpefted  that  he  meant  to  an- 
propriate  the  money  ;  he  only  delayed,  and  with  fufficient 
meannefs,  the  gratification  of  him  by  whofe  profperity 
he  was  pained.  , 

Men  fometimes  fuffer  by  injudicious  kindnefs  ;  Philips 
became  ridiculous,  without  his  own  fault,  by  the  abfurd 
admiration  of  his  friends,  who  decorated  him  with 
honorary  garlands,  which  the  firft  breath  of  contradiction 
blafted. 

When  upon  the  fucceffion  of  the  Koufe  of  Hanover 
every  Whig  expefted  to  be  happy,  Philips  feems  to  have 
obtained  too  little  notice  ;  he  caught  few  drops  of  the 
golden  fhower,  though  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery  could 
perform.  He  was  only  made  a  Commiffioner  of  the 
Lottery  (ryiy),  and,  what  did  not  much  elevate  his  cha¬ 
racter,  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  firft  play  muft  naturally  difpofe  him 
to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the  ftage  :  he  did  not  ’ however 
foon  commit  himfelf  to  the  mercy  of  an  audience,  but 
contented  himfelf  with  the  fame  already  acquired,  till  after 
nine  years  he  produced  (1722)  “  The  Briton,”  a  tragedy 
which,  whatever  was  its  reception,  is  now  neglefted  ; 
though  one  of  the  icenes,  between  Vanoc  the  Brittfh  Prince 
and  Valens  the  Roman  General,  is  confefled  to  be  written 
with  great  dramatic  flail,  animated  by  fpirit  truly  poetical. 

He  had  not  been  idle  though  he  had  been  filent ;  for  he 
exhibited  another  tragedy  the  fame  year,  on  the  ftory  of 
“  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester.”  This  tragedy  is  only 
remembered  by  its  title. 

His  happieft  undertaking  was  of  a  paper,  called  “  The 
Freethinker,”  in  conjunction  with  affociates,  of  whom  one 
was  Dr.  Boulter,  who,  then  only  minifter  of  a  pariih  in 
Southwark,  was  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  goveri  - 
ment,  that  he  was  made  firft  Eiftiop  of  Briftol,  and  after¬ 
wards  primate  of  Ireland,  where  his  piety  and  his  charity 
v>  ill  be  long  honoured. 
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It  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  what  was  printed  under 
the  direction  of  Boulter  would  have  nothing  in  it  indecent 
or  licentious  ;  its  title  is  to  be  underftocd  as  implying  only 
freedom  from  unreafonable  prejudice.  It  has  been  reprint¬ 
ed  in  volumes,  but  is  little  read;  nor  can  impartial  cfiti- 
cifm  recommend  it  as  worthy  of  revival.  - 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diurnal  eflays  ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  pradtife  the  liberality  of  greatnefs  and 
the  fidelity  of  friendfhip.  When  he  was  advanced  to  the 
height  of  ecclefiaflical  dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  labours.  Knowing  Philips  to  be  llenderly 
fupported,  he  took  him  to  Ireland,  as  partaker  of  his  for¬ 
tune  ;  and,  making  him  his  fecretary,  added  fuch  prefer¬ 
ments,  as  enabled  him  to  reprefent  the  county  of  Armagh 
in  the  Irilh  Parliament. 

In  December  1726  he  was  made  fecretary  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ;  and  in  Auguft  1733  became  judge  of  the 
Prerogative  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued  forne  years 
in  Ireland  ;  but  at  laft  longing  as  it  feems  for  his  native 
country,  he  returned  ( 1 748)  to  London,  having  doubtlefs 
furvived  moil  of  his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among  them, 
his  dreaded  antagonift  Pope.  He  found  however  the 
Duke  of  Newcaltle  ftill  living,  and  to  him  he  dedicated 
his  poems  collected  into  a  volume. 

Having  purchafed  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds, 
he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pafs  fome  years  of  life  in  plenty 
and  tranquillity  ;  but  his  hope  deceived  him  :  he  was 
flruck  with  a  palfy,  and  died  June  18,  1749,  in  his 
feventy-eighth  year. 

Of  his  perfonal  character  all  that  I  have  heard  is,  that 
he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and  Ikill  in  the  fword,  and  that 
in  ccnverfation  he  was  folemn  and  pompous.  He  had 
great  fenfibility  of  cenfure,  if  judgement  may  be  made 
by  a  fingle  ftory  which  I  heard  long  ago  from  Mr. 
Ing,  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  Staffordfhire. 
<(  Philips,”  faid  he,  “  was  once  at  table,  when  I  afked  him, 
“  How  came  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  drive  oxen,  and  to 
“  fay  ‘  I’m  goaded  on  by  love  (’  After  which  queftion  he 
“  never  fpoke  again.” 

Of  the  “  Diltrell  Mother”  not  much  is  pretended  to  be 
his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  fubject  of  ciiticifm  :  his 
other  two  tragedies,  I  believe,  are  not  below  mediocrity, 
nor  above  it.  Among  the  Poems  comprifed  in  the  late 
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Collection,  the  “  Letter  from  Denmark”  may  be  juftly  praif- 
ed  $  the  Paftorals,  which  by  the  writer  of  the  “  Guardian” 
were  ranked  as  one  of  the  four  genuine  productions  of 
the  ruftic  Mufe,  cannot  furely  be  defpicable.  That  they 
exhibit  a  mode  of  life  which  did  not  exift,  nor  ever  exifted, 
is  not  to  be  objeCted  :  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  ftate 
is  allowed  to  Paitoral.  In  his  other  poems  he  cannot  be 
denied  the  praife  of  lines  fometimes  elegant  ;  but  he  has 
feldom  much  force  or  much  comprehenfion.  The  pieces 
that  pleafe  belt  are  thofe  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope’s 
adherents,  procured  him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby ,  the 
poems  of  fhort  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to  all 
ages  and  characters,  from  Walpole  the  “  fteerer  of  the 
realm,”  to  Mifs  Pulteney  in  the  nurfery.  The  numbers  are 
fmooth  and  fprightly,  and  the  diCtion  is  feldom  faulty.  They 
are  not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet,  if  they  had  been 
written  by  Addifon,  they  would  have  had  admirers  :  little 
things  are  not  valued  but  when  they  are  done  by  thofe 
who  cannot  do  greater. 

In  his  tranflations  from  Pindar,  he  found  the  art  of 
reaching  all  the  obfcurity  of  the  Theban  bard,  however  he 
may  fall  below  his  fublimity  ;  he  will  be  allowed,  if  he 
has  lefs  fire,  to  have  more  fmoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  Englilh  poetry,  yet  at  leaft  half 
his  book  deferves  to  be  read  :  perhaps  he  valued  molt  him- 
felf  that  part  which  the  critic  would  rejeCl. 
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Gilbert  WEST  is  one  of  the  writers  of  whom  I 
regret  my  inability  to  give  a  fufficient  account  ;  the  intel¬ 
ligence  which  my  enquiries  have  obtained  is  general  and 
fcanty. 

He  was  the  fon  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Weft  ;  perhaps  him 
who  publifhed  “  Pindar”  at  Oxford  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  His  mother  was  fifter  to  Sir  Richard  Tem¬ 
ple,  afterwards  Lord  Cobham.  Elis  father,  purpofing  to 
educate  him  for  the  church,  fent  him  firft  to  Eton,  and 
afterwards  to  Oxford  ;  but  he  was  feduced  to  a  more  airy 
mode  of  life,  by  a  commiftion  in  a  troop  of  horfe  procured 
him  by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  fome  time  in  the  army;  though  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  that  he  never  funk  into  a  mere  foldier,  nor  ever 
loft  the  love,  or  much  neglefted  the  purfuit,  of  learning ; 
and  afterwards,  finding  himfelf  more  inclined  to  civil  em¬ 
ployment,  he  laid  down  his  commiftion,  and  engaged  in 
bufinefs  under  the  Lord  Townftiend,  then  fecretary  of 
ftate,  with  whom  he  attended  the  King  to  Hanover. 

His  adherence  to  Lord  Townftiend  ended  in  nothing  but 
a  nomination  (May  1729)  to  be  clerk- extraordinary  of  the 
Privy  Council,  which  produced  no  immediate  profit  ;  for 
it  only  placed  him  in  a  ftate  of  expectation  and  right  of 
fueceflion,  and  it  was  very  long  before  a  vacancy  admitted 
him  to  profit. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,  and  fettled  himfelf  in  a 
very  pleafant  houfe  at  Vfickham  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  learning,  and  to  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  late 
Collection  exhibits  evidence,  which  would  have  been  yet 
fuller,  if  the  difiertations  which  accompany  his  verfion  of 
Pindar  had  not  been  improperly  omitted.  Of  his  piety  the 
influence  has,  I  hope,  been  extended  far  by  his  “  Obfer- 
<c  vations  on  the  Refurrection,”  publifhed  in  1747,  for 
which  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  created  him  a  Doftor  of 
Laws  by  diploma  (March  30,  1748),  and  would  doubtlefs 
have  reached  yet  further  had  he  lived  to  complete  what  he 
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had  for  fome  time  meditated,  the  Evidences  of  the  Truth 
of  the  New  Teltament.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without 
effeCt  to  tell,  that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the  public  liturgy 
every  morning  to  his  family,  and  that  on  Sunday  evening 
he  called  his  lervants  into  the  parlour,  and  read  to  them 
firft  a  fermon  and  then  prayers.  Cralhaw  is  now  not  the 
only  maker  of  verfes  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two  vene¬ 
rable  names  of  Poet  and  Saint. 

He  was  very  often  vifited  by  Lyttelton  and  Pitt,  who, 
when  they  were  weary  of  faction  and  debates,  ufed  at 
Wickham  to  find  books  and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  lite¬ 
rary  converfation.  There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  made  by 
Pitt ;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  at  Wickham 
Lyttelton  received  that  conviction  which  produced  his 
“  DifTertation  on  St.  Paul.” 

Thefe  two  illuftrious  friends  had  for  a  while  liftened  to 
the  blandifhments  of  infidelity  ;  and  when  Weft’s  book 
was  published,  it  was  bought  by  fome  who  did  not  know 
his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation  of  new  objections 
againft  Chriftianity  ;  and  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity, 
they  revenged  the  difappointment  by  calling  him  a 
Methodift. 

Mr.  Weft’s  income  was  not  large  ;  and  his  friends  en¬ 
deavoured,  but  without  fuccefs,  to  obtain  an  augmentation. 
It  is  reported,  that  the  education  of  the  young  Prince 
was  offered  to  him,  but  that  he  required  a  more  extenfive 
power  of  fuperintendance  than  it  was  thought  proper  to 
allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  improved  ;  he  lived 
to  have  one  of  the  lucrative  clerkfhips  of  the  Privy  Council 
(1752)  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  laft  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
him  treafurer  of  C’nelfea  Plofpital. 

He  was  now  fufftciently  rich  ;  but  wealth  came  too  late 
to  be  long  enjoyed  ;  nor  could  it  fecure  him  from  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  life  ;  he  loft  (1755)  his  only  fon  ;  and  the  year 
after  (March  26)  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy  brought  to  the  grave 
one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  the  grave  might  be  without 
its  terrors. 

Of  his  tranflations  I  have  only  compared  the  firft  Olym¬ 
pic  Ode  with  the  original,  and  found  my  expectation  fur- 
paffed  both  by  its  elegance  and  its  exactnefs.  He  does  not 
confine  himfelf  to  his  author’s  train  of  ftanzas  ;  for  he  faw 
that  the  difference  of  languages  required  a  different  mode 
of  verification.  The  firft  ftrophe  is  eminently  happy  ;  in 
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the  fecond  he  has  a  little  ftrayed  from  Pindar’s  meaning, 
who  fays,  “  if  thou,  my  foul,  wifheft  to  fpeak  of  games,  look 
t£  not  in  the  defert  Iky  for  a  planet  hotter  than  the  fun  j 
“  nor  fhall  we  tell  of  nobler  games  than  thofe  of  Olym- 
<£  pia.”  He  is  fometimes  too  paraphraftical.  Pindar 
bellows  upon  Hiero  an  epithet  which,  in  one  word,  figni- 
fies  delighting  in  horfes  ;  a  word  which,  in  the  tranflation, 
generates  thefe  lines  : 

Hiero’s  royal  brows,  whofe  care 
Tends  the  courier's  noble  breed. 

Pleas’d  to  nurfe  the  pregnant  mare, 

Pleas’d  to  train  the  youthful  Heed. 

Pindar  fays  of  Pelops,  that  “  he  came  alone  in  the  dark 
“  to  the  White  Sea  and  Weft, 

Near  the  billow-beaten  fide 
Of  the  foam-befilver’d  main, 

Darkling,  and  alone,  he  flood  : 

which  however  is  lefs  exuberant  than  the  former  paflage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  muft,  in  a  minute  examination, 
difcover  many  imperfections  ;  but  Weft’s  verfion,  fo  far  as 
I  have  confidered  it,  appears  to  be  the  produCt  of  great 
labour  and  great  abilities. 

His  “  Inftitution  of  the  Garter”  (1742)  is  written  with 
fufficient  knowledge  of  the  manners  that  prevailed  in  the 
age  to  which  it  is  referred,  and  with  great  elegance  of 
didion  ;  but,  for  want  of  a  procefs  of  events,  neither 
knowledge  nor  elegance  preferve  the  reader  from  weari- 
nefs. 

Plis  “  Imitations  of  Spenfer”  are  very  fuccefsfully  per¬ 
formed,  both  with  refpeCt  to  the  metre,  the  language  and 
the  fiction  •,  and  being  engaged  at  once  by  the  excellence 
of  the  fentiments,  and  the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has 
two  amufements  together.  But  fuch  compofitions  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  atchisvements  of  intellect, 
becaufe  their  effeCt  is  local  and  temporary  ;  they  appeal 
not  to  reafon  or  palfion,  but  to  memory,  and  pre-fuppofe  an 
accidental  or  artificial  ftate  of  mind.  An  imitation  of 
Spenfer  is  nothing  to  a  reader,  hov  ever  acute,  by  whom 
Spenfer  has  never  been  perufed.  Works  of  this  kind  may 
deferve  praife,  as  proofs  of  great  induftry,  and  great  nicety 
of  obfervation  but  the  higheft  praife,  the  praife  of  genius. 
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they  cannot  claim.  The  nobleft  beauties  of  art  are  thofe 
of  which  the  effect  is  co-extended  with  rational  nature,  or 
at  leaft  with  the  whole  circle  of  polilhed  life  ;  what  is 
lefs  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the  plaything  of  falhion, 
and  the  amufement  of  a  day. 

-  ——a ma—  ■  - 

THERE  is  invthe  “  Adventurer”  a  paper  of  verfes 
given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr.  Weft’s,  and  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  by  him.  It  fhould  not  be  conceal¬ 
ed,  however,  that  it  is  printed  with  Mr.  Jago’s  name  in 
Dodfley’s  Collection,  and  is  mentioned  as  his  in  a  Letter  of 
Shenftone’s.  Perhaps  Weft  gave  it  without  naming  the 
author,  and  Hawkelworth,  receiving  it  from  him,  thought 
it  his  •,  for  his  he  thought  it,  as  he  told  me,  and  as  he  tells 
the  public. 
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W  I L LIAM  COLLINS  was  born  at  Chichefter,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  about  1720.  His  father 
was  a  hatter  of  good  reputation.  He  was  in  17335  as  Dr, 
Warton  has  kindly  informed  me,  admitted  fcnolar  of 
Win  chefter  College,  where  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ton.  His  Engliih  exercifes  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  firft  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by  ibme  verfes 
to  a  tc  Lady  weeping,”  pubiifhed  in  «  The  Gentleman’s 
te  Magazine.” 

In  1740,  he  ftcod  firft  in  the  lift  of  the  fcholars  to  be 
received  in  fucceffion  at  New  College,  but  unhappily  there 
was  no  vacancy.  He  became  a  Commoner  of  Queen’s 
College,  probably  with  a  fcanty  maintenance  ;  but  was,  in 
about  half  a  year,  elected  a  Demy  of  Magdalen  College, 
where  he  continued  rill  he  had  taken  a  Bachelor’s  degree, 
and  then  fuddenly  left  the  Univerfity ;  for  what  reafon  I 
know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a  litei'ary  adven¬ 
turer,  with  many  projects  in  his  head,  and  very  little  mo¬ 
ney  in  his  pocket.  He  defigned  many  works  ;  but  his  great 
fault  was  irrefolution  ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate 
neceffity  broke  his  fcherne,  and  fuffered  him  to  purfue  no 
fettled  purpofe.  A  man  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trem¬ 
bling  at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  difpofed  to  abftradted  medi¬ 
tation,  pr  remote  enquiries.  He  pubiifhed  prcpofals  for  a 
Kiftoryof  the  Revival  of  Learning;  and  I  have  heard  him 
fpeak  with  great  kindnefs  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  with  keen 
refentment  of  his  taftelefs  fuccefior.  But  probably  not  a 
page  of  his  hiftory  was  ever  written.  He  planned  feveral 
tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote  now-and- 
then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did  fomething,  however 
little- 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His  appearance 
was  decent  and  manly  ;  his  knowledge  confiderable,  his 
views  extenfive,  his  converfation  elegant,  and  his  difpofiti- 
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on  chearful.  By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence  ;  and  one 
day  was  admitted  to  him  when  he  was  immured  by  a  bailiff, 
that  was  prowling  in  the  ftreet.  On  this  occafion  recourfe 
was  had  to  the  bookfellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  Ariftotle’s  Poetics,  which  he  engaged  to  write  with 
a  large  commentary,  advanced  as  much  money  as  enabled 
him  to  efcape  into  the  country,  tie  {hewed  me  the  guineas 
fafe  in  his  hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin, 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him  about  two  thoufand  pounds  ; 
a  fum  which  Collins  could  fcarcely  think  exhaufcible,  and 
which  he  did  not  live  to  exhauft.  The  guineas  were  then 
rapid,  and  the  tranllation  neglected. 

But  man  is  not  born  for  happinefs.  Collins,  who,  while 
he  Jluclicd  to  live ,  felt  no  evil  but  poverty,  no  fooner  lived 
to  Jludy  than  his  life  was  alfailed  by  more  dreadful  calami¬ 
ties,  difeafe  and  infanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,  while  perhaps  it 
was  yet  more  diltincHy  impreffed  upon  my  memory,  I  ihall 
infert  it  here. 

«  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  literature,  and  of 
vigorous  faculties.  He  was  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
learned  tongues,  but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifh 
languages.  He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  on  the  works 
of  fidtion,  and  fubjedts  of  fancy  •,  and,  by  indulging  fome 
peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with 
thefe  flights  of  imagination  which  pafs  the  bounds  of  na¬ 
ture,  2nd  to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  pafnve 
acquiefcence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies,  genii, 
giants,  and  monfters;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the 
meanders  of  inchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of 
golden  palaces,  to  repofe  by  the  water-falls  of  Elyfian  gar¬ 
dens. 

<c  This  was  however  the  character  rather  of  his  inclina¬ 
tion  than  his  genius  ;  the  grandeur  of  wildnefs,  and  the 
novelty  of  extravagance,  were  always  defired  by  him,  but 
not  always  attained.  Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly 
loft,  if  his  efforts  fometirnes  caufed  harfhnefs  and  obfeuri- 
ty,  they  likewife  produced  in  happier  moments  fublimity 
and  fplendour.  This  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  excel¬ 
lence,  led  him  to  oriental  fidtions  and  allegorical  imagery, 
and  perhaps,  while  he  was  intent  upon  clefcription,  he  did 
not  fufficiently  cultivate  fentiment.  Ilis  poems  are  the 
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productions  of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnifhed 
with  knowledge  '  either  of  books  or  life,  but  fomewhat  ob« 
ftruCted  in  its  progrefs  by  deviation  in  quell  of  miftaken 
beauties. 

“  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions  pious ;  in  a 
long  continuance  of  poverty,  and  long  habits  of  diffipati- 
on,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  character  thould  be  ex¬ 
actly  uniform.  There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the 
freedom  of  agency  is  almoft  deftroyed  ;  and  long  affociati- 
on  with  fortuitous  companions  will  at  laft  relax  the  llriCl- 
nefs  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  fincerity.  That 
this  man,  wife  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  palled  always  un¬ 
entangled  through  the  fnares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice 
and  temerity  to  affirm  ;  but  it  may  be  faid  that  at  leall  he 
preferved  the  fource  of  action  unpolluted,  that  his  princi¬ 
ples  were  never  lhaken,  that  his  diftinftions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had 
nothing  of  malignity  or  defign,  but  proceeded  from  fome 
unexpected  preffure,  or  cafual  temptation. 

“  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remembered  but 
with  pity  and  fadnefs.  He  languiffied  fome  years  under 
that  depreffion  of  mind  which  enchains  the  faculties  with- 
out  deftroying  them,  and  leaves  reafon  the  knowledge  of 
right  without  the  power  of  purfuing  it.  Thefe  clouds 
which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  difperfe  by  travel,  and  paffed  inco  France  •,  but 
found  himfelf  conftrained  to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  re¬ 
turned.  He  was  for  fome  time  confined  in  a  hpufe  of  lu¬ 
natics,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  filter  in 
Chichelter,  where  death,  in  17 56,  came  to  his  relief. 

«  After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  paid  him  a  vifit  at  Illington,  where  he  was  waiting 
for  his  filter,  whom  he  had  direCted  to  meet  him :  there, 
was  then  nothing  of  diforder  difcernible  in  his  mind  by 
any  but  himfelf ;  but  he  had  withdrawn  from  Itudy,  and 
travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  Englilh  Teftament, 
fuch  as  children  carry  to  the  fchool :  when  his  friend  took 
it  into  his  hand,  out  of  curiofity  to  fee  what  companion  a 
Man  of  Letters  had  chofen,  ‘  I  have  but  one  book,’  faid 
Collins,  *  but  that  is  the  bell’.” 

Such 
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Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  once  de¬ 
lighted  to  converfe,  and  whom  I  yet  remember  with  ten- 
dernefs. 

He  was  vifited  at  Chichefter  in  his  la  ft  illnefs,  by  his 
learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his  brother  ;  to  whom  he 
fpoke  with  difapprobation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not 
fufficiently  expreffive  of  Afiatic  manners,  and  called  them 
his  Irifh  Eclogues.  He  fhewed  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
an  ode  infcribed  to  Mr.  John  Elume,  on  the  fuperflitions 
of  the  Highlands  ;  which  they  thought  fuperior  to  his  other 
works,  but  which  no  fearch  has  yet  found  *. 

Elis  diforder  was  no  alienation  of  mind,  but  general 
laxity  and  feeblenefs,  a  deficiency  rather  of  his  vital  than 
his  intellectual  powers.  What  he  fpoke  wanted  neither 
judgment  nor  fpirit ;  but  a  few  minutes  exhaufted  him, 
fo  that  he  was  forced  to  reft  upon  the  couch,  till  a  Ihort 
ceffation  reftored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again  able  to 
talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he  began  to  feel 
foon  after  his  uncle’s  death  ;  and,  with  the  ufual  weaknefs 
of  men  fo  difeafed,  eagerly  fnatched  that  temporary  relief 
with  which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  feduce. 
jBut  his  health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew  more  and 
more  burthenfome  to  himfelf. 

To  what  I  have  formerly  faid  of  his  writings  may  be 
added,  that  his  diction  was  often  harfh,  unlkilfully  labour¬ 
ed,  and  injudicioufly  feleCted.  Ele  affected  the  obfolete 
when  it  was  not  worthy  of  revival  ;  and  he  puts  his  words 
out  of  the  common  order,  feeming  to  think,  with  feme 
later  candidates  for  fame,  that  not  to  write  profe  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines  commonly  are  of  flow 
motion,  clogged  and  impeded  with  clufters  of  confonants. 
As  men  are  often  efteemed  who  cannot  be  loved,  fo  the 
poetry  of  Collins  may  fometimes  extort  praife  when  it  gives 
little  pleafure. 

Mr.  Collins’s  firft  production  is  added  here  from  the 

Poetical  Calendar.” 

#  It  is  printed  in  the  late  Collection.  R. 
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TO  MISS  AURELIA  ( 

ON  HER  WEEPING  AT  HER  SISTER’: 

Ceafe,  fair  Aurelia,  ceafe  to  mourn  ; 

Lament  not  Hannah’s  happy  ftate  ; 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn, 

And  feize  the  treafure  you  regret. 
With  Love  united  Hymen  Hands, 

And  foftly  whifpers  to  your  charms ; 

C£  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 
il  You’ll  find  ycur  filler  in  his  arms.’3 


— R, 
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JoHN  DYER,  of  whom  I  have  no  other  account  to 
give  than  his  own  Letters,  publiftied  with  Hughes’s  cor- 
'  refpondence,  and  the  notes  added  by  the  editor,  have  af¬ 
forded  me,  was  born  in  1700,  the  iecond  fon  of  Robert 
Dyer,  of  Aberglafney,  in  Caermarthenfhire,  a  folicitor  of 
great  capacity  and  note. 

He  pafled  through  Weftminfter  fchool  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Freind,  and  was  then  called  home  to  be  inftru&ed  in 
his  father’s  profeflion.  But  his  father  died  foon,  and  he 
took  no  delight  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  but,  having  always 
amufed  himfelf  with  drawing,  refolved  to  turn  painter,  and 
became  pupil  to  Mr.  Richardfon,  an  artift  then  of  high 
reputation,  but  now  better  known  by  his  bocks  than  by  his 
pitftures. 

Having  ftudied  a  while  under  his  mailer,  he  became,  as 
he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant  painter,  and  wandered 
about  South  Wales  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  but  he  mingled 
poetry  with  painting,  and  about  1727  printed  «  Grongar 
«  Hill”  in  Lewis’s  Mifcellany. 

Being,  probably,  unfatished  with  his  own  proficiency,  he, 
like  other  painters,  travelled  to  Italy  ;  and  coming  back  in 
1740,  publifhed  the  “  Ruins  of  Rome.” 

If  his  poem  was  written  foon  after  his  return,  he  did  not 
make  ufe  of  his  acquificions  in  painting,  whatever  they 
might  be  -,  for  decline  of  health  and  love  of  ftudy  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  the  Church.  lie  therefore  entered  into  Or¬ 
ders  ;  and,  it  feems,  married  about  the  fame  time  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Enfor  ;  £c  whofe  grand-mother,”  fays  he, 
«  was  a  Shakfpeare?  defeended  from  a  brother  of  every 
“  body’s  Shakfpeare  by  her,  in  1756,  he  had  a  fon  and 
three  daughters  living. 

His  ecclefiaftical  provifion  was  for  a  long  time  but  (len¬ 
der.  His  firll  patron,  Mr.  Harper,  gave  him,  in  1741, 
Calthorp,  in  Leicefterlhire,  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  on 
which  he  lived  ten  years,  and  then  exchanged  it  for  Beich- 
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ford  in  Lincolnfhire,  of  feventy-five.  His  condition  now 
began  to  mend.  In  1751,  Sir  John  Heathcote  gave  him 
Coningfby,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year ;  and 
in  1755  the  Chancellor  added  Kirkby,  of  one  hundred  and 
ten.  He  complains  that  the  repair  of  the  houfe  at  Coningf¬ 
by,  and  other  expences,  took  away  the  profit.  In  1757  he 
publifhed  “  The  Fleece,”  his  greateft  poetical  work ;  of 
which  I  will  not  fupprefs  a  ludicrous  {lory.  Dodfley  the 
bookfeller  was  one  day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  vifiter,with 
more  expectation  of  fuccefs  than  the  other  could  eafily  ad¬ 
mit.  In  the  converfation  the  author’s  age  was  afked ;  and 
being  reprefented  as  advanced  in  life,  “  He  will,”  faid  the 
critic,  “  be  buried  in  woollen.” 

He  did  not  indeed  long  furvive  that  publication,  nor 
long  enjoy  the  increafe  of  his  preferments;  for  in  1758 
he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  fufficient  to  require 
an  elaborate  criticifm.  “  Grongar  Hill”  is  the  happieft  of 
his  productions  :  it  is  not  indeed  very  accurately  written ; 
but  the  fcenes  which  it  difplays  are  fo  pleafing,  the  images 
which  they  raife  are  fo  welcome  to  the  mind,  and  the  re¬ 
flections  of  the  writer  fo  confonant  to  the  general  fenfe  or 
experience  of  mankind,  that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will 
be  read  again. 

The  idea  of  the  “Ruins  of  Rome”  ftrikes  more,  but 
pleafes  lefs,  and  the  title  raifes  greater  expedition  than 
the  performance  gratifies.  Some  paflages,  however,  are 
conceived  with  the  mind  of  a  poet ;  as  when,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  dilapidating  edifices,  he  fays, 

- The  Pilgrim  oft 

At  dead  of  night,  mid  his  orifon  hears 
Aghalt  the  voice  of  time,  difparting  tow’rs. 

Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dafli’d, 

Rattling  around,  loud  thund’ring  to  the  Moon. 

Of  “  The  Fleece,”  which  never  became  popular,  and  is 
now  univerfally  negleCted,  I  can  fay  little  that  is  likely  to 
recall  it  to  attention.  The  woolcomber  and  the  poet  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  fuch  difcordant  natures,  that  an  attempt  to  bring 
them  together  is  to  couple  the  ferpent  with  the  fowl.  When 
Dyer,  whofe  mind  was  not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  ut- 
raoll,  by  interefting  his  reader  in  our  native  commodity. 
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by  interfperfing  rural  imagery,  and  incidental  digrefiions, 
by  cloathing  fmall  images  in  great  words,  and  by  all  the 
writer’s  arts  of  delufion,  the  meannefs  naturally  adhering, 
and  the  irreverence  habitually  annexed  to  trade  and  manu- 
fa£ture,  fink  him  under  infuperable  oppreflion  ;  and  the 
difguft  which  blank  verfe,  encumbering  and  encumbered, 
fuperadds  to  an  unpleafing  fubjeft,  foon  repels  the  reader, 
however  willing  to  be  pleafed. 

Let  me  however  honeftly  report  whatever  may  counter¬ 
balance  this  weight  of  cenfure.  I  have  been  told,  that 
Akenfide,  who,  upon  a  poetical  queftion,  has  a  right  to  be 
heard,  faid,  “  That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion  of  the 
«  reigning  tafte  by  the  fate  of  Dyer’s  “  Fleece  j”  for,  if 
“  that  were  ill-received,  he  {hould  not  think  it  any  longer 
«  reafonable  to  expert  fame  from  excellence.” 
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W'  ILLIAM  SHENSTONE,  the  fon  of  Thomas 
Shenftone  and  Anne  Pen,  was  born  in  November  1714,  at 
the  Leafowes  in  H?des-0wen,  one  of  thofe  infulated  dif- 
tricls  which,  in  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  was  appended, 
for  fome  reafon  not  now  difcoverable,  to  a  dirtant  county  j 
and  which,  though  furroundea  by  W arwickfhire  and  Wor- 
ceilerihire,  belongs  to  Shropfhire,  though  perhaps  thirty 
miles  diftant  from  any  other  part  of  it. 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom  his  poem  of 
the  c£  School-miftrefs”  has  delivered  to  pofterity ;  and  toon 
received  fuch  delight  from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling 
for  frefh  entertainment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of 
the  family  went  to  market,  a  new  book  fhould  be  brought 
him,  which,  when  it  came,  was  in  fondnefs  carried  to  bed 
and  laid  by  him.  It  is  faid,  that,  when  his  requeft  had 
been  neglected,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a  piece  of  wood  of 
the  fame  form,  and  pacified  him  for  the  night. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to  the  Grammar- 
fchool  in  Hales-Owen,  and  was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr. 
Crumpton,  an  eminent  fchool-mafter  at  Solihul,  where  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  of  his  progrefs. 

When  he  was  young  (June  1724)  he  was  deprived  of  his 
father,  and  foon  after  (Auguft  1726)  of  his  grandfather  j 
and  was,  with  his  brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried, 
left  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  the 
eftate. 

From  fchool  he  was  fent,  in  1732,  to  Pembroke  College  in 
Oxford*  a  fociety  which  for  half  a  century  has  been  emi¬ 
nent  for  Englifh  poetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  found  delight  and  advantage  ;  for  he  continu¬ 
ed  his  name  in  the  book  ten  years,  though  he  took  no  de¬ 
gree.  After  the  firft  four  years  he  put  on  the  Civilian’s 
gown,  but  without  ihewing  any  intention  to  engage  in  the 
profeflion. 
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About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  death  of 
his  grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to  the  care  of  tire  Re¬ 
verend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome  in  StafFordfhire,  whofe  at¬ 
tention  he  always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he- employed  liimfelf  upon  Englifh  poetry  ; 
and  in  1737  publifhed  a  fmall  Mifcellany,  without  his 
name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  acquaint  himfelf 
with  life,  and  was  fometimes  at  London,  fometimes  at  Bath, 
or  any  other  place  of  public  refort  ;  but  he  did  not  forget 
his  poetry.  He  publifhed,  in  1741,  his  <c  Judgment  of  Her- 
“  cules,”  addreffed  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whofe  intereft  he 
fupported  with  great  warmth  at  an  election  :  this  was  next 
year  followed  by  the  “  School-miftrefs.” 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whofe  care  he  was  indebted  for  his  eafe 
and  leifure,  died  in  1745,  and  the  care  of  his  own  fortune 
now  fell  upon  him.  He  tried  to  efcape  it  a  while,  and 
lived  at  his  hcufe  with  his  tenants,  who  were  didantly  re¬ 
lated  ;  but,  finding  that  imperfect  pofTefiion  inconvenient, 
he  took  the  whole  eftate  into  his  own  hands,  more  to  the 
improvement  of  its  beauty,  than  the  increafe  of  its  pro¬ 
duce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  pleafures,  and  his 
ambition  of  rural  elegance  :  he  began  from  this  time  to 
point  his  profpecfs,  to  diverfify  his  furface,  to  entangle  his 
walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters;  which  he  did  with  fuch 
judgement  and  fuch  fancy,  as  made  his  little  domain  the 
envy  of  the  great,  and  the  admiration  of  the  fkilfu'l ;  a 
place  to  be  vifited  by  travellers,  and  copied  by  defigners. 
Whether  to  plant  a  walk  in  undulating  curves,  and  to  place 
a  bench  at  every  turn  where  there  is  an  object  to  catch  the 
view ;  to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to 
ftagnate  where  it  will  be  feen  :  to  leave  intervals  where  the 
eye  will  be  pleafed,  and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where 
there  is  fomething  to  be  hidden  ;  demands  any  great  powers 
of  mind,  I  will  not  enquire  :  perhaps  a  l'ullen  and  furly 
fpeculator  may  think  fuch  performances  rather  the  fport 
than  the  bufinefs  of  human  reafon.  But  it  mull  be  at  lead 
confefled,  that  to  embellifh  the  form  of  nature  is  an  inno¬ 
cent  amufement ;  and  fome  praife  mult  be  allowed,  by  the 
mod  fupercilious  obferver,  to  him  who  does  bed  what  fuch 
multitudes  are  contending  to  do  well. 

This  praife  was  the  praife  of  Shendone  ;  but  like  all 
other  modes  of  felicity,  it  was  not  enjoyed  without  its 
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abatements.  Lyttelton  was  his  neighbour  and  his  rival* ** 
whofe  empire,  fpacious  and  opulent,  looked  with  difdain  on 
tire  petty  State  that  appeared  hehmd  it.  For  a  while  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Hagley  affected  to  tell  their  acquaintance  of  the 
little  fellow  that  was  trying  to  make  himfelf  admired  ;  but 
when  by  degrees  the  Leafowes  forced  themfelves  into  no¬ 
tice,  they  took  care  to  defeat  the  curiofity  which  they 
could  not  fupprefs,  by  conducing  their  vifitants  perverfely 
to  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and  introducing  them  at 
the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to  dete£l  a  deception  ;  injuries 
of  which  Shenftone  would  heavily  complain.  Where  there 
is  emulation  there  will  be  vanity  ;  and  where  there  is  vanity 
there  will  be  folly  *. 

The  pleafure  of  Shenftone  was  all  in  his  eye  :  he  valued 
what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks  ;  nothing  raifed  his 
indignation  more  than  to  alk  if  there  were  any  fillies  in  his 
water. 

His  houfe  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve  it  his 
care  was  of  his  grounds.  When  he  came  home  from  his 
walks,  he  might  find  his  floors  flooded  by  a  Ihower  through 
the  broken  roof  j  but  could  fpare  no  money  for  its  repa¬ 
ration. 

In  time  his  expences  brought  clamours  about  him,  that 
overpowered  the  lamb’s  bleat  and  the  linnet’s  fong  ;  and 
his  groves  were  haunted  by  beings  very  different  from 
fawns  and  fairies  f.  He  fpent  his  eftate  in  adorning  it,  and 
his  death  was  probably  haftened  by  his  anxieties.  He 

was 

*  This  charge  againft  the  Lyttelton  family  has  been  denied 
with  fome  degree  of  warmth  by  Mr.  Potter,  and  fince  by  Mr. 
Graves.  The  latter  fays,  “  The  truth  of  the  cafe,  I  believe, 
“  was,  that  the  Lyttelton  family  went  fo  frequently  with  their 
“  family  to  the  Leafowes,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  break  in 
“  upon  Mr.  Shenftone’s  retirement  on  every  occafion,  and  there- 

fore  often  went  to  the  principal  points  of  view  without  wait- 
“  ing  for  any  one  to  conduct  them  regularly  through  the  whole 
“  walks.  Of  this  Mr.  Shenftone  would  fometimes  peevifhly 
“  complain  ;  though  I  am  perfuaded,  he  never  really  fufpeft- 
“,ed  any  ill-natured  intention  in  his  worthy  and  much  valued 
“  neighbours.”  R. 

j-  Mr.  Graves,  however,  expreffes  his  belief  that  this  is  a 
groundlefs  furmife.  “  Mr.  Shenftone,”  he  adds,  “  was  too  much 
“  refpedted  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  treated  with  rudenefs  : 

**  and  though  his  works  (frugally  as  they  were  managed),  added 
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was  a  lamp  that  fpent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It  is  laid,  that,  if 
he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  he  would  have  been  affifted  by 
a  penfion  :  fuch  bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more  pro¬ 
perly  bellowed  ;  but  that  it  was  not  alked  is  not  certain ; 
it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  enjoyed* 

He  died  at  the  Leafowes,  of  a  putrid  fever,  about  five 
on  Friday  morning,  February  r  1,  1763;  and  was  buried 
by  the  fide  of  his  brother  in  the  church-yard  of  Hales- 
Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have  obtained 
the  lady,  whoever  fhe  was,  to  whom  his  “  Paftoral  Ballad” 
was  addreffed.  He  is  reprefented  by  his  friend  Dodfley  as 
a  man  of  great  tendernefs  and  generofity,  kind  to  all  that 
were  within  his  influence  ;  but,  if  once  offended  not  eafdy 
appealed  *,  inattentive  to  oeconomy,  and  carelefs  of  his 
expences  :  in  his  perfon  he  was  larger  than  the  middle  fize, 
with  fomething  clumfy  in  his  form  ;  very  negligent  of  his 
cloaths,  and  remarkable  for  wearing  his  grey  hair  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  ;  for  he  held  that  the  fafhion  was  no  tulfc  of 
drefs,  and  that  every  man  was  to  fuit  his  appearance  to  his 
natural  form  *. 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehenfive,  nor  his  curiolitv 
aftive  •,  he  had  no  value  for  thofe  parts  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  not  himfelf  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unflained  by  any  crime  •,  the  Elegy  on 
Jeffe,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  relate  an  unfortunate 
and  criminal  amour  of  his  own,  was  known  by  his  friends 
to  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  ftory  of  Mifs  Godfrey  in 
Richardfon’s  “  Pamela.” 

“  to  his  manner  of  living,  muft  necefiarily  have  made  him  exceed 
“  his  income,  and  of  courfe  he  might  fometimes  be  diftreffed 
“  for  money,  yet  he  had  too  much  fpirit  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
“  infults  from  trifling  fums,  and  guarded  againft  any  great 
“  diftrefs,  by  anticipating  a  few  hundreds  ;  which  his  eltate 
“  could  very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remained  to  his 
“  executors  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  his  legacies  to 
“  his  friends,  and  annuities  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  one  fer- 
“  vant,  and  fix  pounds  to  another :  for  his  will  was  dictated 
“  with  equal  juftice  and  generofity.”  R. 

*  “  Thefe,”  fays  Mr.  Graves,  “  were  not  precifely  his  fen- 
“  timents  ;  though  he  thought  right  enough,  that  every  one 
“  fhould,  in  fome  degree,  confult  his  particular  fhape  and  com- 
“  plexion  in  adjufting  his  drefs  ;  and  that  no  fafhion  ought  to 
“  fandtify  what  was  ungraceful,  abfurd,  or  reajly  deformed.” 
Vol.  VI.  O  What 
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What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the  perufal 
of  his  Letters,  was  this  : 

cc  I  have  read  too  an  oCtavo  volume  of  Shenftone’s- 
<(  Letters.  Poor  man  !  he  was  always  wifhing  for  money, 
“  for  fame,  and  other  diftinftions  ;  and  his  whole  philofo- 
“  phy  confuted  in  living  again  ft  his  will  in  retirement, 

and  in  a  place  which  his  tafte  had  adorned  ;  but  which 
u  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to  fee  and 
“  commend  it  ;  his  correfpondence  is  about  nothing  elfe 
<c  but  this  place  and  his  own  writings,  with  two  or  three 
“  neighbouring  clergymen,  who  wrote  verfes  too.” 

Plis  poems  confift  of  elegies,  odes,  and  ballads,  humor¬ 
ous  failles,  and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  his  Preface  very 
iudicioufly  and  difcriminately  explained.  It  is,  according 
to  his  account,  the  effufion  of  a  comtemplative  mind,  fome- 
times  plaintive,  and  always  ferious,  and  therefore  fuperior 
to  the  glitter  of  flight  ornaments.  His  compofitions  fuit 
not  ill  to  this  defcript-ion.  Plis  topics  of  praife  are  the 
domeftic  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are  pure  and  Ample  j 
but,  wanting  combination,  they  want  variety.  The  peace 
of  folitude,  the  innocence  of  inactivity,  and  the  unenvied 
fecurity  of  an  humble  ftation,  can  fill  but  a  few  pages. 
That  of  which  the  effence  is  uniformity  will  be  foon  de- 
feribed.  His  Elegies  have  therefore  too  much  refemblance 
of  each  other. 

The  lines  are  fometimes,  fuch  as  Elegy  requires,  fmooth 
and  eafy  j  but  to  this  praife  his  claim  is  not  cqnftant  y  his 
diction  is  often  harfh,  improper,  and  affeCted;  his  words 
ill-coined  and  ill-chofen,  and  his  phrafe  unfkilfully  in¬ 
verted. 

The  Lyric  Poems  are  almoft  all  of  the  light  and  airy 
fcind,  fuch  as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  along,  without  the 
load  of  any  weighty  meaning.  From  thefe,  however, 
“  Rural  Elegance”  has  fome  right  to  be  excepted.  I  once 
heard  it  praifed  by  a  very  learned  lady  5  and  though  the 
lines  are  irregular,  and  the  thoughts  diffufed  with  too  much 
verbcfity,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  both  philofo- 
phical  argument  and  poetical  fpirit. 

Of  the  reft  I  cannot  think  any  excellent  ;  the  ct  Skylark” 
pleales  me  beft,  which  has  however  more  of  the  epigram 
than  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  cs  Paftoral  Ballad”  demand  par¬ 
ticular  notice.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  paftoral  ;  an 
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intelligent  reader,  acquainted  with  the  fcenes  of  real  life, 
fickens  at  the  mention  of  the  crook ,  the  pipe ,  the  Jheep ,  and 
the  kids,  which  it  is  not  necefiary  to  bring  forward  to 
notice,  for  the  poet’s  art  is  feledfion,  and  he  ought  to  ihew 
the  beauties  without  the  groffnefs  of  the  country  life.  Elis 
ftanza  feems  to  have  been  chofen  in  imitation  of  Rowe’s 
“  Defpairing  Shepherd.” 

In  the  firft  part  are  two  paffages,  to  which  if  any  mind 
denies  its  fympathy,  it  has  no  acquaintance  with  love  or 
nature  : 

I  priz’d  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas’d  me  before  ; 

But  now  they  are  paft,  and  I  figh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz’d  them  no  more. 

When  forc’d  the  fair  nymph  to  forego. 

What  anguilh  I  felt  in  my  heart ! 

Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  fo, 

’Twas  with  pain  that  fhe  law  me  depart. 

She  gaz’d,  as  I  flowly  withdrew, 

My  path  I  could  hardly  difcern  ; 

So  fweetlylhe  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  Hie  bade  me  return. 

In  the  fecond  this  paflage  has  its  prettinefs,  though  it  be 
not  equal  to  the  former  : 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair  ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed  : 

But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  fay  ’twas  a  barbarous  deed : 

For  he  ne’er  could  be  true,  fhe  averr’d. 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young  ; 

And  I  lov’d  her  the  more  when  I  heard 
Such  tendernefs  fall  from  her  tongue. 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common-places  of  amorous 
poetry  with  fome  addrefs  : 

’Tis  his  with  mock  paffion  to  glow  ! 

’Tis  his  in  fmooth  tales  to  unfold. 

How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  fnow. 

And  her  bofom,  be  fure,  is  as  cold  : 
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How  the  nightingales  labour  the  ftrain, 

With  the  notes  of  this  charmer  to  vie  ; 

How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  this  natural 
ftrain  of  Hope  : 

Alas  1  from  the  day  that  we  met, 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes. 

When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repofe  ? 

Yet  Time  may  diminifli  the  pain  : 

The  flower,  and  the  Ihrub,  and  the  tree, 

Which  I  rear’d  for  her  pleafure  in  vain, 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  “  Levities”  are  by  their  title  exempted  from  the 
i'everities  of  criticifm  ;  yet  it  may  be  remarked  in  a  few 
words,  that  his  humour  is  fometirnes  grofs,  and  feldom 
fprightly. 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  firft  is  the  **  Choice  of  Her- 
st  cules,”  from  Xenophon.  The  numbers  are  fmooth,  the 
diction  elegant,  and  the  thoughts  juft  ,  but  fomething  of 
vigour  is  ftiil  to  be  wiihed,  which  it  might  have  had  by 
brevity  and  compreffion.  His  “  Fate  of  Delicacy”  has  an 
air  of  gaiety,  but  not  a  very  pointed  and  general  moral. 
His  blank  verfes,  thofe  that  can  read  them  may  probably 
find  to  be  like  the  blank  verfes  of  his  neighbours.  “  Love 
“  and  Honour”  is  derived  from  the  old  ballad,  “  Did  you 
“  not  hear  of  a  Spanifh  Lady?” — I  with  it  well  enough  to 
wifh  it  were  in  rhyme- 

The  “  School-miftrefs,”  of  which  I  know  not  what 
claim  it  has  to  Hand  among  the  Moral  Works,  is  furely  the 
moll  pleafing  of  Shenftone’s  performances.  The  adoption 
of  a  particular  ftyle,  in  light  and  fhort  compofitions,  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  the  increafe  of  pleafure  :  we  are  enter¬ 
tained  at  once  with  two  imitations,  of  nature  in  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  original  author  in  the  ftyle,  and  between 
them  the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual  employment. 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenftone  is  eafinefs 
and  fimplicity  ;  his  general  defefl  is  want  of  comprehen- 
fion  and  variety.  Had  his  mind  been  better  llored  with 
knowledge,  whether  he  could  have  been  great,  I  know 
not  $  he  could  certainly  have  been  agreeable. 
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J_  H  E  following  life  was  written,  at  my  requeft,  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  better  information  than  I  could  eafily 
have  obtained  ;  and  the  public  will  perhaps  wifh  that  I  had 
folicited  and  obtained  more  fuch  favours  from  him. 

Dear  Sir, 

“  In  confequence  of  our  different  converfations  about 
authentic  materials  for  the  Life  of  Yeung,  I  fend  you  the 
following  detail. 

“  Of  great  men,  fomething  muft  always  be  faid  to 
gratify  curiofity.  Of  the  illuftrious  author  of  the  “Night 
Thoughts”  much  has  been  told  of  which  there  never  could 
have  been  proofs;  and  little  care  appears  to  have  been 
taken  to  tell  that  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble,  might 
have  been  procured.” 

EDWARD  YOUNG  was  born  at  Upham,  near 
Winchefter,  in  June  1681.  He  was  the  foil  of  Edward 
Young,  at  that  time  fellow  of  Winchefter  College  and 
rettor  of  Upham  ;  who  was  the  fon  of  Jo.  Young  of 
Woodhay,  in  Berkfhire,  ftyled  by  Wood,  gentlemati.  In 
September  1682  the  Poet’s  father  was  collated  to  the  pre¬ 
bend  of  Gillingham  Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  by 
Bifhop  Ward.  When  Ward’s  faculties  were  impaired 
through  age,  his  duties  were  neceffarily  performed  by  others. 
We  learn  from  Wood,  that,  at  a  vifitation  of  Sprat’s,  July 
the  1 2th,  1686,  the  prebendary  preached  a  Latin  fermon, 
afterwards  publifhed,  with  which  the  bifhop  was  fo  pieafed, 
that  he  told  the  chapter  he  was  concerned  to  find  the 
preacher  had  one  of  the  worft  prebends  in  their  church. 
Some  time  after  this,  in  confequence  of  his  merit  and  re¬ 
putation,  or  of  the  intereft  of  Lord  Bradford,  to  whom, 
in  1 702,* he  dedicated  two  volumes  of  fermons,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Sarum.  Jacob,  who 
wrote  in  1720,  fays,  “  he  was  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the 
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“  clofet  to  the  late  Queen,  who  honoured  him  by  {landing 
“  godmother  to  the  Poet.”  His  fellowfhip  of  Winchefter 
he  refigned  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Harris, 
who  married  his  only  daughter.  The  dean  died  at  Sarum, 
alter  a  fhort  illnefs,  in.  1705,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of 
his  age.  On  the  Sunday  after  his  deceafe  Bilhop  Burnet 
preacned  at  the  cathedral,  and  began  his  fermon  with 
faying,  «  Death  has  been  of  late  walking  round  us,  and 
“  making  breach  upon  breach  upon  us,  and  has  now  car- 
“  ried  away  the  head  of  this  body  with  a  ftroke  ;  f0  that 
“  he,  whom  you  faw  a  week  ago  diftributing  the  holy  myf- 
“  teries,  is  now  laid  in  the  dull.  But  he  ftiil  lives  in  the 
“  many  excellent  directions  he  has  left  us,  both  how  to 
“  live  and  how  to  die.” 

The  dean  placed  his  fon  upon  the  foundation  at  Wln- 
chefler  College,  where  he  had  himfelf  been  educated.  At 
this  fchool  Bdward  ±  oung  remained  till  the  eleclion  after 
liis  eighteenth  birth-day,  the  period  at  which  thofe  upon 
the  foundation  are  fuperannuated.  Whether  he  did  not 
bet;  ay  his  abilities  early  in  life,  or  his  mailers  had  not 
{kill  enough  to  difcover  in'their  pupil  any  marks  of  genius 
for  which  he  merited  reward,  or  no  vacancy  at  Oxford 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  bellow  upon  him  the 
reward  provided  for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham  ;  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  tnat  to  an  Oxford  fellowfhip  our  poet  did  not 
fucceed.  By  chance,  or  by  choice,  New  College  cannot 
claim  tne  honour  of  numbering  among  its  fellows  him  who 
wrote  the  “  Night  Thoughts.” 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1703,  he  was  entered  an  in¬ 
dependent  member  of  New  College,  that  he  might  live  at 
little  expence  in  the  Warden’s  lodgings,  who  was  a  parti¬ 
cular  friend  of  his  father’s,  till  he  fhould  be  qualified  to 
itand  for  a  fellowfhip  at  All  Souls.  In  a  few  months  the 
warden  of  New  College  died.  He  then  removed  to  Corpus 
College.  The  prefident  of  this  fociety,  from  regard  alfo 
for  his  father,  invited  him  thither  in  order  to  leflen  his 
academical  expences.  In  1 708,  he  was  nominated  to  a 
law-fellowfhip  at  All  Souls  by  Archbifhop  Tenifon,  into 
whofe  hands  it  came  by  devolution.  Such  repeated  patron¬ 
age,  while  it  juflifies  Burnet’s  praife  of  the  father,  refledls 
credit  on  the  condufl  of  the  fon.  The  manner  in  which 
it  was  exerted  feems  to  prove,  that  the  father  did  not  leave 
behind  him  much  wealth. 
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On  the  23d  of  April,  1714,  Young  took  his  degree 
•of  batchelcr  of  civil  laws,  and  his  doctor’s  degree  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1719- 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  difcovered,  it  is  faid, 
an  inclination  for  pupils.  Whether  he  ever  commenced, 
tutor  is  not  known.  None  has  hitherto  boafted  to  have 
received  his  academical  inftruclion  from  the  author  of  the 
“  Night  Thoughts.” 

It  is  probable  that  his  College  was  proud  of  him  no  lefs 
as  a  fcholar  than  as  a  poet  ;  for  in  1716,  when  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Codrington  Library  was  laid,  two  years  after 
he  had  taken  his  batchelor’s  degree,  Young  was  appointed 
to  fpeak  the  Latin  ovation.  This  is  at  leaft  particular  for 
being  dedicated  in  Englifh  “  To  the  Ladies  of  the  Codring- 
<c  ton  Family.”  To  thefe  ladies  he  fays,  11  that  he  was 
«  unavoidably  flung  into  a  Angularity,  by  being  obliged 
<*  to  write  an  epiftle  dedicatory  void  of  common-place, 
“  and  fuch  an  one  was  never  publifhed  before  by  any 
“  author  whatever  •,  that  this  practice  abfolved  them  from 
«  any  obligation  of  reading  what  was  prefented  to  them  ; 
«  and  that  the  bookfeller  approved  of  it,  becaufe  it  would 
“  make  people  fta-re,  was  abfurd  enough,  and  perfectly 
«  right.” 

Of  this  oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his  own  edition 
of  his  works  ;  and  preflxed  to  an  edition  by  Curll  and 
Tonfon,  in  1741,  is  a  letter  from  Young  to  Curll,  if  we  may 
credit  Curll,  dated  December  the  9th,  1739,  wherein  he 
fays,  that  he  has  not  leifure  to  review  what  he  formerly 
wrote,  and  adds,  <£  I  have  not  the  ‘  Epiftle  to  Lord 
u  Lanfdowne.5  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  I  would  have 
«  you  omit  that,  and  the  oration  on  Codrington.  f  think 
“  the  collefdion  will  fell  better  without  them.” 

There  are  who  relate,  that,  when  ftrft  Young  found 
himfelf  independent,  and  his  own  mafter  at  All  Souls,  he 
was  not  the  ornament  to  religion  and  morality  which  he 
afterwards  became. 

The  authority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceafed,  fome 
time  before,  by  his  death  ;  and  Young  was  certainly  not 
afhamed  to  be  patronized  by  the  infamous  Wharton. 
But  Wharton  befriended  in  Young,  perhaps,  the  poet, 
and  particularly  the  tragedian.  If  virtuous  authors  muft 
be  patronized  only  by  virtuous  peers,  who  fhall  point 
them  out  ? 
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Yet  Pope  is  faid  by  Ruffhead  to  have  told  Warburton, 
that,  “  Young  had  much  of  a  fublime  genius,  though  with¬ 
out  common  fenfe  ;  fo  that  his  genius  having  no  guide, 
was  perpetually  liable  to  degenerate  into  bornbaft.  This 
made  him  pafs  a  fool'ijl}  youth ,  the  fport  of  peers  and  poets  : 
but  his  having  a  very  good  heart  enabled  him  to  fupport 
the  clerical  character  when  he  affiimed  it,  firft  with  decen¬ 
cy,  and  afterwards  with  honour.” 

They  who  think  ill  of  Young’s  morality  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be  wrong;  but  Tindal  could  not 
err  in  his  opinion  of  Young’s  warmth  and  ability  in  the 
caufe  of  religion.  Tindal  ufed  to  l'pend  much  of  his  time 
at  All  Souls.  “  The  other  beys,”  faid  the  Atheilt,  “  I 
“  can  always  anfv/er,  becaufe  I  always  know  whence  they 
“  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred 
“  times  ;  but  that  fellow  Young  is  continually  peftering 
“  me  with  fomething  of  his  own 

After  all,  Tindal  and  the  cenfurers  of  Young  may  be  re- 
concileable.  Young  might,  for  two  or  three  years,  have 
tried  that  kind  of  life)  in  which  his  natural  principles  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  wallow  long.  If  this  were  fo,  he  has 
left  behind  him  not  only  his  evidence  in  favour  of  virtue, 
but  the  potent  teftimony  of  experience  againfl  vice. 

We  fhall  fcon  fee  that  one  of  his  earlieft  productions 
was  more  fericus  than  what  comes  from  the  generality  of 
unfledged  poets. 

Young  perhaps  aferibed  the  good  fortune  of  Addifon  to 
the  “  Poem  to  his  Majefty,”  prefented,  with  a  copy  of 
verfes,  to  Somers  ;  and  hoped  that  he  alfo  might  foar  to 
wealth  and  honours  on  wings  of  the  fame  kind.  His  firft 
poetical  flight  was  when  Queen  Anne  called  up  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  the  fons  of  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and 
Aylefbury,  and  added,  in  one  day,  ten  others  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  peers.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at 
leaft,  of  the  new  lords,  he  publifhed,  in  1712,  “An 
“  Epiltle  to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Lord  Lanf- 

*  As  my  great  friend  is  now  become  the  fubjedt  of  biography, 
it  fhould  be  told,  that,  every  time  I  called  upon  Johnfon  during 
the  time  I  was  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  this  life  and 
putting  it  together,  he  never  buffered  me  to  depart  without  feme 
fuch  farewell  as  this :  “  Don’t  forget  that  rafeal  Tindal,  Sir. 
“  Be  fure  to  hangup  the  Atheift.”  Alluding  to  this  anecdote., 
which  Johnfon  had  mentioned  to  me. 
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“  downe.”  In  this  compofition  the  poet  pours  out  his 
panegyric  with  the  extravagance  of  a  young  man,  who 
thinks  his  prefent  (lock  of  wealth  will  never  be  ex- 
haufted. 

The  poem  feems  intended  alfo  to  reconcile  the  public  to 
the  late  peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to  be  done  by  fhewing 
that  men  are  llain  in  war,  and  that  in  peace  “  harvefts 
“  wave,  and  Commerce  fweils  her  fail.”  If  this  be  huma¬ 
nity,  for  which  he  meant  it ;  is  it  politics  ?  Another  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  epiltle  appears  to  have  been,  to  prepare  the 
public  for  the  reception  of  fome  tragedy  he  might  have  in 
hand.  His  lordfhip’s  patronage,  he  fays,  will  not  let  him 
“  repent  his  paifion  for  the  (lage  and  the  particular 
praife  bellowed  on  “  Othello”  and  “  Oroonoko”  looks  as 
if  fome  fuch  character  as  Zanga  was  even  then  in  con¬ 
templation.  The  affectionate  mention  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  Harrifon  of  New  College,  at  the  clofe  of  this  poem, 
is  an  inftance  of  Young’s  art,  which  difplayed  itfelf  fo 
wonderfully  fome  time  afterwards  in  the  “  Night 
“  Thoughts,”  of  making  the  public  a  party  in  his  private 
forrow. 

Should  juftice  call  upon  you  to  cenfure  this  poem,  it 
ought  at  leaft  to  be  remembered  that  he  did  not  infert  it 
in  his  works  ;  and  that  in  the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have 
feen,  he  advifes  its  omiffion.  The  bookfellers,  in  the  late 
body  of  Englilh  Poetry,  Ihould  have  diftinguilhed  what 
was  deliberately  rejected  by  the  refpective  authors  *.  This 
I  lhall  be  careful  to  do  with  regard  to  Young.  “  I  think,” 
fays  he,  “  the  following  pieces  in  four  volumes  to  be  the 
“  moll  excufable  of  all  that  I  have  written  ;  and  I  wilh 
“  Ifs  apology  was  needful  for  thefe.  As  there  is  no  recalling 
“  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here  republifhed  I  have 
“  revifed  and  corrected,  and  rendered  them  as  pardonable 
“  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do.” 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  fliut  only  againft  literary 
Tinners  ? 

When  Addifon  publifhed  “Cato”  in  1713,  Young  had 
the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  recommendatory  copy  of 
verfes.  This  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  the  author  of  the 
“  Night  Thoughts”  did  not  republifh. 

*  Ur.  Johnfon,  in  many  cafes,  thought  and  direded  differ¬ 
ently,  particularly  in  Young’s  Works.  J.  N. 
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On  the  appearance  of  his  “Poem  on  the  Laft  Day,” 
Addifon  did  not  return  Young’s  compliment  ;  but  “The 
“  Englifhman”  of  October  29,  1713,  which  was  proba¬ 
bly  written  by  Addifon,  fpeaits  handfomely  of  this  poem. 
The  “  Laid  Day”  was  publifhed  foon  after  the  peace.  The 
vice-chancellor’s  imprimatur,  for  it  was  printed  at  Oxford, 
is  dated  May  the  19th,  I  7 13.  From  the  exordium  Young 
appears  to  have  fpent  feme  time  on  the  compofition  of  it. 
While  other  bards  “  with  Britain’s  hero  fet  their  fouls  on 
“  lire,”  he  draws,  he  fays,  a  deeper  feene.  Marlborough 
had  been  confsdered  by  Britain  as  her  hero  ;  but,  when  the 
“  Laid  Day”  was  publiihed,  female  cabal  had  blalded  for  a 
time  the  laurels  of  Blenheim.  Phis  ferious  poem  was 
finilhed  by  Young  as  early  as  1710,  before  he  was  thirty; 
for  part  of  it  is  printed  in  the  “  Tatler.”  It  was  inferibed 
to  the  Queen,  in  a  dedication,  which,  for  fome  reafon, 
he  did  not  admit  into  his  works.  It  tells  her,  that  his 
only  title  to  the  great  honour  he  now  does  himfelf,  is  the 
obligation  which  he  formerly  received  from  her  royal 
indulgence. 

Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known,  unlefs  he 
alluded  to  her  being  his  godmother.  He  is  faid  indeed  to 
have  been  engaged  at  a  fettled  ftipend  as  a  writer  for  the 
Court.  In  Swift’s  “  Rhapfody  on  Poetry”  are  thefe  lines, 
fpeaking  of  the  Court - 

Whence  Gay  was  banilh’d  in  difgrace. 

Where  Pope  will  never  Ihow  his  face. 

Where  Y - mull  torture  his  invention 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lofe  his  penfion. 

That  Y - means  Young  feerns  clear  from  four  other 

lines  in  the  fame  poem  : 

Attend,  ye  Popes  and  Youngs  and  Gays, 

And  tune  your  harps  and  ftrew  your  bays  ; 

Your  panegyrics  here  provide  ; 

You  cannot  err  on  flattery’s  fide. 

Yet  who  {hall  fay  with  certainty,  that  Young  was  a 
penfioner  ?  In  all  modern  periods  of  this  country,  have  not 
the  writers  on  one  fide  been  regularly  called  Hirelings, 
and  on  the  other  Patriots  ? 

Of  the  Dedication  the  complexion  is  clearly  political. 
It  fpeaks  in  the  higheft  terms  of  the  late  peace ;  it  gives 
her  Majefty  praife  indeed  for  her  viftories,  but  fays  that 
the  author  is  more  pleafed  to  fee  her  rife  from  this  lower 
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■world,  foaring  above  the  clouds,  palling  the  firft  and 
fecond  heavens,  and  leaving  the  fixed  liars  behind  her ; 
nor  will  he  lofe  her  there,  he  fays,  but  keep  her  frill  in  view 
through  the  boundlefs  fpaces  on  the  other  fide  of  Creation, 
in  her  journey  towards  eternal  blifs,  till  he  behold  the 
heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angels  receiving  and  convey¬ 
ing  her  Hill  onward  from  the  llretch  of  his  imagination, 
which  tires  in  her  purfuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  earth. 

The  Queen  was  foon  called  away  from  this  lower  world, 
to  a  place  where  human  praife  or  human  flattery,  even  lefs 
general  than  this,  are  of  little  confequence.  If  Young 
thought  the  dedication  contained  only  the  praife  of  truth, 
he  fljould  not  have  omitted  it  in  his  works.  Was  he  con- 
'  fcicus  of  the  exaggeration  of  party  ?  Then  he  fhould  not 
have  written  it.  The  poem  itfelf  is  not  without  a  glance 
towards  politics,  notwithftanding  the  fubjecl.  The  cry 
that  the  Church  was  in  danger,  had  not  yet  fubfided.  The 
“  Laft  Day,”  written  by  a  layman,  was  much  approved  by 
the  minifiry,  and  their  friends. 

Before  the  Queen’s  death,  “  The  Force  of  Religion,  or 
“  Vanquilhed  Love,”  was  fent  into  the  world.  This 
poem  is  founded  on  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  and 
her  hufband  Lord  Guildford,  1554,  a  ftory  chofen  for  the 
fubjedl  of  a  tragedy  by  Edmund  Smith,  and  wrought  into 
a  tragedy  by  Rowe.  The  dedication  of  it  to  the  Countefs 
of  Salilbury  does  not  appear  in  his  own  edition.  He  hopes 
it  may  be  fome  excufe  for  his  prefumption  that  the  ftory 
could  not  have  been  read  without  thoughts  cf  the  Countefs 
of  Salilbury,  though  it  had  been  dedicated  to  another.  “To 
“  behold,”  he  proceeds,  “  a  perfon  only  virtuous,  ftirs  in  us 
“  a  prudent  regret  ;  to  behold  a  perfon  only  amiable  to  the 
“  fight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  indignation  ;  but  to  turn 
“  our  eyes  to  a  Countefs  of  Salilbury,  gives  us  pleafure  and 
“  improvement  ;  it  works  a  fort  of  miracle,  occalions  the 
“  biafs  of  our  nature  to  fall  off  from  fin,  and  makes  our  very 
“  fenfes  and  affedtions  converts  to  our  religion,  and  pro- 
“  moters  of  our  duty.”  His  flattery  was  as  ready  for  the 
other  fex  as  for  ours,  and  was  at  leaft  as  well  adapted. 

Auguft  the  27th,  1714,  Pope  writes  to  his  friend  Jervas, 
that  he  is  juft  arrived  from  Oxford  ;  that  every  one  is  much 
concerned  for  the  Queen’s  death,  but  that  no  panegyrics 
are  ready  yet  for  the  King.  Nothing  like  friendfhip  has  yet 
taken  place  between  Pope  and  Young  ;  for,  foon  after  tiie 
event  which  Pope  mentions,  Young  publilhed  a  poem  on 
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the  Queen’s  death,  and  his  Majefty’s  acceflion  to  the  throne. 
It  is  infcribed  to  Addifon,  then  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Juf- 
tices.  Whatever  were  the  obligations  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  received  from  Anne,  the  poet  appears  to  aim  at 
fomething  of  the  fame  fort  from  George.  Of  the  poem  the 
intention  teems  to  have  been,  to  fhew  that  he  had  the  fame 
extravagant  (train  of  praife  for  a  king  as  for  a  queen.  To 
difcover  at  the  very  onfet  of  a  foreigner’s  reign,  that  the 
Gods  blefs  his  new  fubjedls  in  fuch  a  king,  is  fomething 
more  than  praife.  Neither  was  this  deemed  one  of  his 
ex  cuf able  pieces.  We  do  not  find  it  in  his  works. 

Young’s  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Lady  Anne 
Wharton,  the  firft  wife  of  Thomas  Wharton,  Efq.  after¬ 
wards  Marquis  of  Wharton  ;  a  lady  celebrated  for  her 
poetical  talents  by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 

To  the  Dean  of  Sarum’s  vifitation  fermon,  already  men- 
tioned,  were  added  fome  verfes  “  by  that  excellent  poetrefs 
“  Mrs.  Anne  Wharton,”  upon  its  being  tranfiated  into 
Englifh,  at  the  inftar.ce  of  W  aller  by  Atwood.  Whar¬ 
ton,  after  he  became  ennobled,  did  not  drop  the  fon  of  his 
old  friend.  In  him  during  the  fhort  time  he  lived,  Young 
found  a  patron,  and  in  his  difiblute  descendant  a  friend 
and  a  companion.  The  Marquis  died  in  April,  1715.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  young  Marquis  fet  out 
upon  his  travels,  from  which  he  returned  ip  about  a  twelve- 
month.  The  beginning  of  1 7 1  7  carried  him  to  Ireland; 
where,  fays,  the  Biographia,  “  on  the  fcore  of  his  extra- 
“  ordinary  qualities,  he  had  the  honour  done  him  of  being 
“  admitted,  though  under  age,  to  take  lps  feat  in  the 
“  Hcufe  of  Lords.” 

With  this  unhappy  character,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Young  went  to  Ireland.  From  his  Letter  to  Richardfon 
on  “  Original  Compofition,”  it  is  clear  he  was,  at  fome 
period  of  his  life,  in  that  country.  “  I  remember,”  fays 
he,  in  that  letter  fpeaking  of  Swift,  “  as  I  and  others  were 
“  taking  with  him  an  evening  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of 
“  Dublin,  he  (lopped  fhort  ;  we  palled  on  ;  but  perceiving 
“  he  did  not  follow  us,  I  went  back,  and  found  him  fixed 
“  as  a  (latue,  and  earneftly  gazing  upward  at  a  noble  elm, 
“  which,  in  its  uppermod  branches  was  much  withered 
“  and  decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  Slid,  “  I  (hall  be  like 
“  that  tree,  I  Shall  die  at  top.”  Is  it  not  probable,  that 
this  vifitto  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  thither  with  his  avowed  friend  and  patron  ? 
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From  “  The  Engliftiman”  it  appears  that  a  tragedy  by 
Young  was  in  the  theatre  fo  early  as  1713.  Yet  “  Bufiris” 
was  not  brought  upon  Drury-Lane  Stage  till  17x9.  It  ‘ 
was  infcribed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaltle,  “  becaufe  the 
“  late  inftances  he  had  received  of  his  Grace’s  undeferved 
“  and  uncommon  favour,  in  an  affair  of  fome  confe- 
“  quence,  foreign  to  the  theatre,  had  taken  from  him  the 
“  privilege  of  chufing  a  patron.”  The  Dedication  he 
afterwards  fupprefled. 

“  Bufiris”  was  followed  in  the  year  1721  by  ‘‘The 
“  Revenge.”  He  dedicated  this  famous  tragedy  to  the 
Duke  of  Wharton.  “  Your  Grace,”  fays  the  Dedication, 

“  has  been  pleafed  to  make  yourfelf  acceffary  to  the  fol- 
“  lowing  fcenes,  not  only  by  fuggefting  the  mod  beauti- 
“  ful  incident  in  them,  but  by  making  all  poffiblc  provifion 
“  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole.” 

That  his  Grace  flhould  have  fuggefled  the  incident  to 
which  he  alludes,  whatever  that  incident  might  have  been, 
is  not  unlikely.  The  laft  mental  exertion  of  the  fuperan- 
nuated  young  man,  in  his  quarters  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was 
fome  fcenes  of  a  tragedy  on  the  ftory  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  “  Marriage  a  la  Mode”  to  Wharton’s 
infamous  relation  Rocheller  ;  whom  he  acknowledges  not 
only  as  the  defender  of  his  poetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of 
his  fortune.  Young  concludes  his  addrefs  to  Wharton 
thus — “  My  prefent  fortune  is  his  bounty,  and  my  future 
“  his  care  ;  which  I  will  venture  to  fay  will  be  always  re- 
“  membered  to  his  honour,  fince  he,  I  know,  intended  his 
“  generofitv  as  an  encouragement  to  merit,  though,  through 
“  his  very  pardonable  partiality  to  one  who  bears  him  fo 
“  fincere  a  duty  and  refpeft,  I  happen  to  receive  the  bene- 
“  fit  of  it.”  That  he  ever  had  fuch  a  patron  as  Wharton, 
Young  took  all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  conceal  from  the 
world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from  his  works.  He 
fliould  have  remembered  that  he  at  the  fame  time  con¬ 
cealed  his  obligation  to  Wharton  for  the  mojl  beautiful  inci¬ 
dent  in  what  is  furely  not  his  leaf;  beautiful  compofition. 
The  paftage  juft  quoted  is,  in  a  poem  afterwards  addrelfed 
to  Walpole,  literally  copied  : 

Be  this  thy  partial  finite  from  cenfute  free  ! 

’Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

While 
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While  Young,  who,  in  his  «  Love  of  Fame,”  com¬ 
plains  grievoufly  how  often  «  dedications  wafh  an  iEthiop 
“  white,”  was  painting  an  amiable  Duke  of  Wharton  in 
perifhable  profe,  Pope  was,  perhaps,  beginning  to  defcribe 
the  “  fcorn  and  wonder  of  his  days,”  in  lading  verfe. 

To  the  patronage  of  fuch  a  character,  had  Young 
ftudied  men  as  much  as  Pope,  he  would  have  known  how 
little  to  have  trufled.  Young,  however,  was  certainly  in¬ 
debted  to  it  for  fomething  material ;  and  the  Duke’s  regard 
for  Young,  added  to  his  “  Lull  of  Praife,”  procured  to 
All  Souls  College  a  donation,  which  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  poet  when  he  dedicated  “  The  Revenge.” 

It  will  furprize  you  to  fee  me  cite  fecond  Atkins,  Cafe 
136,  Stiles  verfus  the  Attorney  General,  March  14,  1740, 
as  authority  for  the  life  of  a  poet.  But  biographers  do  not 
always  find  fuch  certain  guides  as  the  oaths  of  the  perfons 
whom  they  record.  Chancellor  Hardwicke  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  two  annuities,,  granted  by  the  Duke  of 
Wharton  to  Young,  were  for  legal  confederations.  One 
was  dated  the  24th  of  March,  1719,  and  accounted  for 
his  Grace’s  bounty  in  a  ftyle  princely  and  commendable, 
if  not  legal — “  confidering  that  the  public  good  is  advanced 
“  by  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts, 
“  and  being  pleafed  therein  with  the  attempts  of  Dr. 
“  Young,  in  confideration  thereof,  and  of  the  love  I  bear 
“  him,  &c.”  The  other  was  dated  the  10th  of  July, 
1722. 

Young,  on  his  examination,  fwore  that  he  quitted  the 
Exeter  family,  and  refufed  an  annuity  of  too/,  which  had 
been  offered  him  for  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  upon  the  preffing  folicitations  of  the  Duke 
of  Wharton,  and  his  Grace’s  affurances  of  providing  for 
him  in  a.  much  more  ample  manner.  It  alfo  appeared 
that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a  bond  for  600/.  dated  the 
15th  of  March,  1721,  in  confideration  of  his  taking  fe- 
veral  jcurnies,  and  being  at  great  expunces,  in  order  to  be 
chofen  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  at  the  Duke’s 
defire,  and  in  confideration  of  his  not  taking  two  livings 
of  200/.  and  400/.  in  the  gift  of  All  Souls  College,  on  his 
Grace’s  promifes  of  ferving  and  advancing  him  in  the 
world. 

Of  his  adventures  in  the  Exeter  family  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  account.  The  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament  was 
at  Cirencefter,  where  Young  flood  a  contefled  eledlion. 

His 
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His  Grace  difcovered  in  him  talents  for  oratory  as  well  as 
for  poetry.  Nor  was  this  judgment  wrong.  Young,  after 
hfe  took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  was 
much  followed  for  the  grace  and  animation  of  his  delivery. 
By  his  oratorical  talents  he  was  once  in  his  life,  according 
to  the  Biographia,  deferted.  As  he  was  preaching  in  his 
turn  at  St.  James’s,  he  plainly  perceived  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  command  the  attention  of  his  audience.  This 
fo  affefled  the  feelings  of  the  preacher,  that  he  fat-  back 
in  the  pulpit,  and  burft  into  tears.  But  we  mull  purfue 
his  poetical  life. 

In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addifon,  in  a  Letter 
addrelfed  to  their  common  friend  Tickell.  For  the  fecret 
hiltory  of  the  following  lines,  if  they  contain  any,  it  is  now 
vain  to  feek : 

In  joy  one e  join’ cl,  in  forrow,  now,  for  years — 

Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 

Tickell,  accept  this  verfe,  thy  mournful  due. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  that  he  and 
Young  ufed  to  “communicate  to  each  other  whatever 
“  verfes  they  wrote,  even  to  the  leaf!  things.” 

In  1719  appeared  a  “  Paraphrafe  on  Part  of  the  Book 
“  of  Job.”  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  had  not  long, 
by  means  of  the  feals,  been  qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  this 
work  the  author’s  opinion  may  be  known  from  his  Letter 
toCurll:  “You  feem,  in  the  Collection  you  propofe,  to 
“  have  omitted  what  I  think  may  claim  the  firft  place  in 
“  it  ;  I  mean  ‘  a  Tranflation  from  Part  of  Job/  printed 
“  by  Mr.  Tonfon.”  The  Dedication,  which  was  only  fuf- 
fered  to  appear  in  Mr.  Tonfon’s  edition,  while  it  fpeaks 
with  fatisfaftion  of  his  prefent  retirement,  feems  to  make 
an  unufual  ftruggle  to  efcape  from  retirement.  But  every 
©ne  who  fings  in  the  dark  does  not  fing  from  joy.  It  is 
addrelfed,  in  no  common  {train  of  flattery,  to  a  chancellor, 
of  whom  he  clearly  appears  to  have  had  no  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  poffible  to  fix  the 
dates  without  the  affiflance  of  firft  editions,  which,  as  you 
had  occafion  to  obferve  in  your  account  of  Dryden,  are 
with  difficulty  found.  We  mult  then  have  referred  to  the 
poems,  to  difcover  when  they  were  written.  For  thefe 
internal  notes  of  time  we  Ihould  not  have  referred  in  vain. 

The 
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The  firft  Satire  laments,  that  “  Guilt’s  chief  foe  in  Addi- 
“  fon  is  fled.”  The  fecond,  addrefling  himfelf,  alks, 

Is  thy  ambition  fweating  for  a  rhyme. 

Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 

A  fool  at  foriy  is  a  fool  indeed. 

The  Satires  were  originally  publifhed  feparately  in  folio, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Univerfal  Paflion.”  Thefe  paf- 
fages  fix  the  appearance  of  the  firft  to  about  1725,  the 
time  at  which  it  came  out.  As  Young  feldom  fuffered 
his  pen  to  dry,  after  he  had  once  dipped  it  in  poetry,  we 
may  conclude  that  he  began  his  Satire  foon  after  he  had 
written  the  “  Paraphrafe  on  Job.”  The  laft  Satire  was 
certainly  finiffied  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  172 6.  In 
December  1725  the  King,  in  his  paffage  from  Helvoetfluys, 
efcaped  with  great  difficulty  from  a  llorm  by  landing  at 
Rye  ;  and  the  conclufion  of  the  Satire  turns  the  efcape  into 
a  miracle,  in  fuch  an  encomiaftic  ftrain  of  compliment  as 
poetry  too  often  feeks  to  pay  to  royalty. 

From  the  fixth  of  thefe  poems  we  learn, 

Midft  empiie’s  charms,  how  Carolina’s  heart 

Glow’d  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art : 

fince  the  grateful  poet  tells  us,  in  the  next  couplet. 

Her  favour  is  diffus’d  to  that  degree, 

Excels  of  goodnefs !  it  has  dawn’d  on  me. 

Her  Majefty  had  flood  godmother,  and  given  her  name  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Lady  whom  Young  married  in  1731  ; 
and  had  perhaps  ftiown  fome  attention  to  Lady  Elizabeth’s 
future  hufband. 

The  fifth  Satire,  c<  On  Women,”  was  not  publifhed  till 
j  727  ;  and  the  fixth  not  till  1728. 

To  thefe  Poems,  when,  in  1728,  he  gathered  them  into 
one  publication,  he  prefixed  a  Preface  ;  in  which  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  “  no  man  can  converfe  much  in  the  world,  but 
“  at  what  he  meets  with,  he  muft  either  be  infenfible  or 
“  grieve,  or  be  angry  or  fmile.  Now  to  fmile  at  it,  and 
“  turn  it  into  ridicule,”  he  adds,  “  I  think  molt  eligible, 
“  as  it  hurts  ourfelves  leaft,  and  gives  vice  and  folly  the 
«  greateft  offence.  Laughing  at  the  mifcondudl  of  the 
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*<  world,  will,  in  a  great  rr.eafure,  eafe  us  of  any  more  dif- 
“  agreeable  paflion  about  it.  One  paflion  is  more.  eiFebtu- 
'*<  ally  driven  out  by  another  than  by  reafon,  whatever 

fome  teach.”  So  wrote,  and  fo  of  courfe  thought,  the 
lively  and  witty  Satirill  at  the  grave  age  of  almcft  fifty, 
who,  many  years  earlier  in  life,  wrote  the  C£  Lafc  Day.” 
After  all,  Swift  pronounced  of  thefe  fatires,  that  they 
fhould  either  have  been  more  angry,  or  more  merry. 

Is  it  not  fomewhat  fingularthat  Young  preferved,  with¬ 
out  any  palliation,  this  Preface,  fo  bluntlv  decifive  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  fame  colieftion  of 
his  works  which  contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy 
<e  Night  Thoughts  ?” 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  Preface  he  applies  Plato’s  beau¬ 
tiful  fable  of  the  “  Birth  of  Love”  to  modern  poetry, 
with  the  addition,  c‘  that  Poetry,  like  Love,  is  a  little  fub- 
“  jeft  to  blindnefs,  which  makes  her  miftake  her  way  to 
<(  preferments  and  honours  ;  and  that  (he  retains  a  dutiful 
<c  admiration  of  her  father’s  family  ;  but  divides  her 
“  favours,  and  generally  lives  with  her  mother’s  relations.” 
Poetry,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead  Young  to  preferments  or  to 
honours  ;  bat  was  there  not  fonrething  like  blindnefs  in 
the  flattery  which  he  fometimes  forced  her,  and  her  filler 
Profe,  to  utter  ?  She  was  always,  indeed,  taught  by  him  to 
entertain  a  moll  dutiful  admiration  of  riches  ;  but  furely 
Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poetry,  had  no  connexion 
with  her  whom  Plato  makes  the  mother  of  Love.  That 
he  could  not  well  complain  of  being  related  to  Poverty 
appears  clearly  from  the  frequent  bounties  which  his  gra¬ 
titude  records,  and  from  the  wealth  which  he  left  behind 
him.  By  “  The  Univerfal  Paflion”  he  acquired  no  vulgar 
fortune,  more  than  three  thoufand  pounds.  A  confiderable 
fum  had  already  been  fwallowed  up  in  the  South-Sea.  For 
this  lofs  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an  author.  His  Mufe 
makes  poetical  ufe  more  than  once  of  a  South-Sea 
Lream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  hisManufcript  Anecdotes, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rawlinfon,  that  Young,  upon  the 
publication  of  his  “  Univerfal  Paflion,”  received  from  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  two  thoufand  pounds  ;  and  that,  when 
one  of  his  friends  exclaimed,  “  fwo  thoufand  pounds  for 
“  a  poem  !”  he  laid  it  was  the  beft  bargain  he  ever  made 
in  his  life,  for  the  poem  was  worth  four  thoufand. 

Vol.  YI .  p*. 
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This  dory  may  be  true  but  it  feems  to  have  been  raif- 
ed  from  the  two  anfwers  of  Lord  Burghley  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  Spenfer’s  Life. 

After  inferibing  his  Satires,  not  perhaps  without  the 
hopes  of  preferments  and  honours,  to  fuch  names  as  the 
Duke  of  Dorfet,  Mr.  Codington,  Mr.  Spencer  Compton, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Germain,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  re¬ 
turns  to  plain  panegyric.  In  1726  he  addrefled  a  poem  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title  fulhciently  explains 
the  intention.  If  Itoung  mult  be  acknowledged  a  readv 
celebrator,  he  did  not  endeavour,  or  did  not  c'hoofe,  to  be 
a  lading  one.  “  The  Inftalment”  is  among  the  pieces  he 
did  not  admit  into  the  number  of  his  excufeable  writings. 
Yet  it  contains  a  couplet  which  pretends  to  pant  after  the 
power  of  bellowing  immortality  : 

Oh  !  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme, 

In  deep  eternity  to  launch  thy  name  ! 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  feems  to  have  been  con¬ 
tinued,  pofhbly  increafed,  in  this.  Whatever  it  might 
have  been,  the  poet  thought  he  defended  it ;  for  he  was  not 
alhamed  to  acknowledge  what,  without  his  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  would  now  perhaps  never  have  been  known  : 

My  bread,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  lire. 

The  dreams  of  royal  bounty,  turn’d  by  thee, 

Refrelh  the  dry  domains  of  poefy. 

If  the  purity  of  modern  patriotifm  will  term  Young  a 
penlioner,  it  mull  at  lead  be  confefied  he  was  a  grateful 
one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ulhered  in  by  Young 
with  «  Ocean,  an  Ode.”  The  hint  of  it  was  taken  from 
the  royal  fpeech,  -which  recommended  the  increafe  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  feamen  ;  that  they  might  be  “  invit- 
“  ed,  rather  than  compelled  by  force  and  violence,  to  enter 
“  into  the  fervice  of  their  country  a  plan  which  huma¬ 
nity  mud  lament  that  policy  has  not  even  yet  been  able,  or 
willing,  to  carry  into  execution.  Prefixed  to  the  original 
publication  were  an  f‘  Ode  to  the  King,  Pater  Patriae,” 
and  an  {<  Eflav  on  Lyric  Poetry.”  It  is  but  judice  to  con- 
fefs,  that  he  prefervsd  neither  of  them  ;  and  that  the  ode 
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itfelf,  which  in  the  firft  edition,  and  in  the  laft,  confifts  of 
feventy-three  ftanzas,  in  the  author’s  own  edition  is  reduc¬ 
ed  to  forty-nine.  Among  the  omitted  paflages  is  a 
«  Wifh,”  that  concluded  the  poem,  which  few  would  have 
fufpedled  Young  of  forming;  and  of  which  few,  after 
having  formed  it,  would  confefs  fomething  like  their  fhame 
by  fuppreflion. 

It  flood  originally  fo  high  in  the  author’s  opinion,  that 
he  intituled  the  poem,  “  Ocean,  an  Ode.  Concluding 
«  with  a  Wifh.”  This  wifh  confifts  of  thirteen  ftanzas. 
The  firft  runs  thus  : 

O  may  I  Jleal 
Along  the  vale 

Of  humble  life,  fecure  from  foes  ! 

My  friend  fincere, 

My  judgement  clear. 

And  gentle  bufinefs  my  repofe  ! 

The  three  laft  ftanzas  are  not  more  remarkable  for  juft 
rhymes :  but,  altogether,  they  will  make  rather  a  curious 
page  in  the  life  of  Young  : 

Prophetic  fchemes, 

And  golden  dreams. 

May  I,  unl'anguine  call;  away  ! 

Have  what  I  have. 

And  live,  not  leave , 

Enamour’d  of  the  prefent  day  ! 

My  hours  my  own  ! 

My  faults  unknown  ! 

My  chief  revenue  in  content ! 

Then  leave  one  beam 
Of  honeft  fame  ! 

And  fcorn  the  labour’d  monument ! 

Unhurt  my  urn 
Till  that  great  turn 
When  mighty  Nature’s  felf  fhall  die, 

Time  ceafe  to  glide, 

With  human  pride. 

Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity  ! 

It  is  whimfical  that  he,  who  was  foon  to  bid  adieu  to  rhyme, 
fhould  fix  upon  a  meafure  in  which  rhyme  abounds  even  to 
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fatiety.  Of  this  he  faicl,  in  his  £:  Eflay  on  Lyric  Poetry,” 
prefixed  to  the  poem — “  For  the  more  harmony  likewife  I 
“  chofe  the  frequent  return  of  rhyme,  which  laid  me  under 
“  great  difficulties.  But  difficulties  overcome,  give  grace 

and  pleafure.  Nor  can  I  account  for  the  pleafure  of 
((  rhyme  in  general  (of  which  the  moderns  are  too  fond) 
“  but  from  this  truth.”  Yet  the  moderns  furely  deferve 
not  much  cenfure  for  their  fondnefs  of  what,  by  their  own 
confeffion,  affords  pleafure,  and  abounds  in  harmony. 

The  next  paragraph  in  his  Effay  did  not  occur  to  him 
when  he  talked  of  “  that  great  turn”  in  the  ftanza  juft 
quoted.  “  But  then  the  writer  muff  take  care  that  the 
“  difficulty  is  overcome.  That  is,  he  muff  make  rhyme 
“  confident  with  as  perfect  fenfe  and  expreffion,  as  could 
“  be  expected  if  he  was  perfectly  free  from  that  {hackle.” 

Another  part  of  his  Effay  will  convict  the  following 
ftanza  of,  what  every  reader  will  difcover  in  it,  “  involun- 
“  tary  burlefque 

The  northern  blalt, 

The  lhatter’d  mad, 

The  fyrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock, 

The  breaking  fpout. 

The  Jlars  gone  out, 

The  boiling  {freight,  the  monfter’s  fhock. 

But  would  the  Englilh  poets  fill  quite  fo  many  volumes, 
if  all  their  productions  were  to  be  tried,  like  this,  by  an 
elaborate  effay  on  each  particular  fpecies  of  poetry  of  which 
they  exhibit  fpecimens  ? 

If  Young  be  not  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  at  lead  a  critic  in 
that  fort  of  poetry  ;  and,  if  his  lyric  poetry  can  be  proved 
bad,  it  was  fil'd  proved  fo  by  his  own  criricifm.  This 
furely  is  candid. 

Milbourne  was  dvled  by  Pope  t{  the  faired  of  critics,” 
only  becaufe  he  exhibited  his  own  verfion  of  Virgil  to  be 
compared  with  Dryden’s  which  he  condemned,  and  with 
which  every  reader  had  it  otherwife  in  his  power  to  com¬ 
pare  it.  Young  was  furely  not  the  mod  unfair  of  poets 
for  prefixing  to  a  lyric  compofition  an  Effay  on  Lyric  Poe¬ 
try,  fo  juft  and  impartial  as  to  condemn  himfelf. 

We  {hall  foon  come  to  a  work,  before  which  we  find 
indeed  no  critical  effay,  but  which  difdair.s  to  {brink  from 
the  touchftone  of  the  fevered  critic  ;  and  which  certainly, 
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as  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  fay,  if  it  contain  fome 
of  the  worft,  contains  alfo  fome  of  the  beft  things  in  the 
language. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  “  Ocean,”  when  he  was 
almoft  fifty,  Young  entered  into  Orders.  In  April  1728, 
not  long  after  he  put  on  the  gown,  he  was  appointed  chap¬ 
lain  to  George  the  Second. 

The  tragedy  of  “  The  Brothers,”  which  was  already  in 
rehearfal,  he  immediately  withdrew  from  the  ftage.  The  ma¬ 
nagers  refigned  it  with  fome  relu&ance  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
new  clergyman.  The  Epilogue  to  “  The  Brothers,”  the 
only  appendages  to  any  of  his  three  plays  which  he  added 
himfelf,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  He  calls 
it  an  Hiftorical  Epilogue.  Finding  that  “  Guilt’s  dreadful 
{{  clofe  his  narrow  fcene  denied,”  he,  in  a  manner,  conti¬ 
nues  the  tragedy  in  the  Epilogue,  and  relates  how  Rome 
revenged  the  {hade  of  Demetrius,  and  puniihed  Perfeus 
“  for  this  night’s  deed.” 

Of  Young’s  taking  Orders  fomething  is  told  by  the  bio¬ 
grapher  of  Pope,  which  places  the  eafinefs  and  fimplicity  of 
the  poet  in  a  fingular  light.  When  he  determined  on  the 
Church,  he  did  not  addrefs  himfelf  to  Sherlock,  to  Atter- 
bury,  or  to  Flare,  for  the  beft  inftruHions  in  Theology, 
but  to  Pope,  who,  in  a  youthful  frolic,  advifed  the  diligent 
perufal  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  With  this  treafure  YAung 
retired  from  interruption  to  an  obfcure  place  in  the  fub- 
urbs.  His  poetical  guide  to  godlinefs  hearing  nothing  of 
him  during  half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he  might  have 
carried  the  jeft  too  far,  fought  after  him,  and  found  him 
iuft  in  time  to  prevent  what  Ruffhead  calls  “  an  irretriev- 
“  able  derangement.” 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  ftudy,  which  made  him 
think  a  poet  the  fureft  guide  to  his  new  profelfion,  left 
him  little  doubt  whether  poetry  was  the  fureft  path  to  its 
honours  and  preferments.  Not  long  indeed  after  he  took 
Orders,  he  publilhed  in  profe,  1728,  “A  true  Eftimate  of 
“  Human  Life,”  dedicated,  notwithftanding  the  Latin  quo¬ 
tations  with  which  it  abounds,  to  the  Queen  ;  and  a  fermon 
preached  before  the  Floufe  of  Commons,  1729,  on  the 
martyrdom  of  King  Charles,  intituled,  “  An  Apology  for 
“  Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to  Government.”  But 
the  “  Second  Courfe,”  the  counterpart  of  his  i(  Eftimate,” 
without  which  it  cannot  be  called  “  A  true  Eftimate,” 
though  in  1728  it  was  announced  as  “  foon  to  be  publilh- 
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ed,”  never  appeared  ;  and  his  old  friends  the  Ivlufes  were 
not  forgotten.  In  1730  he  relapfed  to  poetry,  and  fent 
into  the  world  “  Imperium  Pelagi  :  a  Naval  Lyric,  written 
*c  in  Imitation  of  Pindar’s  Spirit,  occafioned  by  his  Ma- 
“  jefty’s  Return  from  Hanover,  September  1729,  and  the 
ce  fucceeding  Peace.”  It  is  infcribed  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandos.  In  the  Preface  we  are  told,  that  the  Ode  is  the 
moll  fpirited  kind  of  Poetry,  and  that  the  Pindaric  is  the 
moll  fpirited  kind  of  Ode.  “  This  I  fpeak,”  he  adds, 
“  with  fufficient  candour,  at  my  own  very  great  peril. 
“  But  truth  has  an  eternal  title  to  our  confelhon,  though 
“  we  are  fure  to  fuffer  by  it.”  Behold,  again,  the  faireft 
of  poets.  Young’s  “  Imperium  Pelagi”  was  ridiculed  in 
Fielding’s  “  Tom  Thumb  but,  let  us  not  forget  that  it 
was  one  of  his  pieces  which  the  author  of  the  “  Night 
“  Thoughts”  deliberately  refufed  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  he  publilhed  two 
Epiftles  to  Pope,  “  concerning  the  Authors  of  the  Age,” 
1730.  Of  thefe  poems  one  occalion  feems  to  have  been 
an  apprehenlion  lelt,  from  the  livelinefs  of  his  fatires,  he 
fhould  not  be  deemed  fufficiently  ferious  for  promotion 
in  the  Church. 

In  July  1730  he  was  prefented  by  his  College  to  the 
reCtory  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordlhire.  In  May  1731  he 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  His  connexion 
with  this  lady  arofe  from  his  father’s  acquaintance  already 
mentioned,  with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  who  was  coheirefs 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordlhire.  Poetry 
had  lately  been  taught  by  Addifon  to  afpire  to  the  arms  of 
nobility  though  not  with  extraordinary  happinefs. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  Young  now  gave  him- 
felf  up  in  fome  meafure  to  the  comforts  of  his  new  con¬ 
nexion,  and  to  the  expectations  of  that  preferment  whicli 
he  thought  due  to  his  poetical  talents,  or,  at  leaft,  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  fo  frequently  been  exerted. 

The  next  production  of  his  Mufe  was  “  The  Sea-piece,” 
in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credic  of  what  is  called  an  u  Extem- 
«  pore  Epigram  on  Voitaire  who,  when  he  was  in  Eng¬ 
land,  ridiculed,  in  the  company  of  the  jealous  Englifh 
poet,  Milton’s  allegory  of  “  Sin  and  Death” - 

You  are  fo  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin. 
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From  the  following  paffage  in  the  poetical  Dedication  of  his 
“Sea-piece”  to  Voltaire,  it  feems  that  this  extemporaneous 
reproof,  if  it  mull  be  extemporaneous  (for  what  few  will 
now  affirm  Voltaire  to  have  deferved  any  reproof?),  was 
fomething  longer  than  a  d  illicit,  and  fomething  more  gen¬ 
tle  than  the  dillich  juft  quoted. 

No  ftranger,  Sir,  though  born  In  foreign  climes, 

On  Dorfet  downs,  when  Milton’s  page, 

With  Sin  and  Death  provok’d  thy  rage, 

Thy  rage  provok’d,  who  footh’d  with  gentle  rhymes 

By  “  Dorfet  downs”  he  probably  meant  Mr.  Dodington’s 
feat.  In  Pitt’s  Poems  is  “  An  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Edward 
“  Young,  at  Eaftbury  in  Dorfetfhire,  on  the  Review  at 
“  Sarum,  1722.” 

While  with  your  Dodlngton  retir’d  you  fit, 

Charm’d  with  his  flowing  Burgundy  and  wit,  Szc. 

Thomfon,  in  his  Autumn,  addreffing  Mr.  Dodington, 
calls  his  feat  the  feat  of  the  Mufes, 

Where,  in  the  fecret  bower  and  winding  walk, 

For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 

The  praifes  Thomfon  bellows  but  a  few  lines  before  on 
Philips,  the  fecond 

Who  nobly  durft,  in  rhyme-unfetter’d  verfe. 

With  Britifh  freedom  fing  the  Britifh  feng, 

added  to  Thomfon’s  example  and  fuccefs,  might  perhaps 
induce  Young,  as  we  lhall  fee  prefently,  to  write  his  great 
work  without  rhyme. 

In  1734  he  publiffied  “  The  Foreign  Addrefs,  or  the 
“  belt  Argument  for  Peace,  occafionea  by  the  Britifh 
“  Fleet  and  the  Pollure  of  Affairs.  Written  in  the  Cha- 
“  racier  of  a  Sailor.v  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  author’s 
four  volumes. 

He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  overtaking 
Pindar,  and  perhaps  at  lafl  refolved  to  turn  his  ambition 
to  fome  original  fpecies  of  poetry.  This  poem  concludes 
with  a  formal  farewel  to  Ode,  which  few  of  Young’s 
yeaders  will  regret  : 
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My  {hell,  which  Clio  gave,  which  Kings  applaud, 

Which  Europe’s  bleeding  Genius  call’d  abroad, 

Adieu  ! 

In  a  fpecies  of  poetry  altogether  his  own,  he  next  tried 
his  {kill,  and  fucceedea. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  in  1741.  Lady  Elizabeth 
had  loft,  after  her  marriage  with  Young,  an  amiable 
daughter,  by  her  former  hufband,  juft  after  Ihe  was  married 
to  Mr.  Temple,  fon  of  Lord  Palmerfton.  Mr.  Temple 
did  not  long  remain  after  his  wife,  though  he  was  married 
a  fecond  time  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Barnard’s,  whofe 
fon  is  the  prefent  peer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  confidered  as  Philander  and  Narcifta.  From  the 
great  friendihip  which  conftantly  fubfifted  between  Mr. 
Temple  and  Young,  -as  well  as  from  other  circumftances, 
it  is  probable  that  the  poet  had  both  him  and  Mrs.  Temple 
in  view  for  thefe  characters  ;  though  at  the  fame  time 
fome  pafiages  refpedting  Philander  do  not  appear  to  fuit 
either  Mr.  Temple  or  any  other  perfon  with  whom  Young 
was  known  to  be  connected  or  acquainted,  while  all  the 
circumftances  relating  to  Narcifta  have  been  conftantly 
found  applicable  to  Young’s  daughter-in-law. 

At  what  ibort  intervals  the  poet  tells  us  he  was  wound¬ 
ed  by  the  deaths  of  the  three  perfons  particularly  lamented, 
none  that  has  read  the  “  Night  Thoughts”  (and  who  has 
not  read  them  ?)  needs  to  be  informed. 

Infatiate  Archer  !  could  not  one  fulhce  ? 

Thy  fhaft  flew  thrice  ;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  {lain  ; 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill’d  her  horn. 

Yet  how  is  it  poftible  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Young  could  be  thefe  three  victims,  over 
whom  Young  has  hitherto  been  pitied  for  having  to  pour 
the  “Midnight  Sorrows”  of  his  religious  poetry  ?  Mrsj 
Temple  died  in  173 6;  Mr.  Temple  four  years  afterwards 
in  1740  5  and  the  poet’s  wife  feven  months  after  Mr.  Tem¬ 
ple,  in  1741.  Plow  could  the  infatiate  Archer  thrice  flay 
his  peace,  in  thefe  three  perfons,  “ere  thrice  the  moon 
“  had  fill’d  her  horn  ?” 

But  in  the  fhort  Preface  to  “  The  Complaint”  he  feri- 
oufly  tells  us,  “  that  the  occafion  of  this  poem  “  was  real, 

not  fictitious  ;  and  that  the  fades  mentioned  did  natu- 
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«  rally  pour  thefe  moral  reflections  on  the  thought  of 
“  the  writer.”  It  is'  probable,  therefore,  that  in  thefe 
three  contradictory  lines,  the  poet  complains  more  than  the 
father-in-law,  the  friend,  or  the  widower. 

Whatever  names  belong  to  thefe  faCts,  or,  if  the  names 
be  thofe  generally  fuppofed,  whatever  heightening  a  poet’s 
forrow  may  have  given  the  faCts  ;  to  the  forrow  Young 
felt  from  them,  religion  and  morality  are  indebted  for  the 
“  Night  Thoughts.”  There  is  a  pleafure  fure  in  fadnefs 
which  mourners  only  know  ! 

Of  thefe  poems  the  two  or  three  firfl:  have  been  perufed 
perhaps  more  eagerly  and  more  frequently  than  the  reft. 
When  he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  original 
motive  for  taking  up  the  pen  was  anfwered  ;  his  grief  was 
naturally  either  diminifhed  or  exhaufted.  We  ftill  find  the 
fame  pious  poet  ;  but  we  hear  lefs  of  Philander  and  Nar- 
ciffa,  and  lefs  of  the  mourner  whom  he  loved  to  pity. 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  confumption  at  Lyons,  in  her 
way  to  Nice,  the  year  after  her  marriage  ;  that  is,  when 
poetry  relates  the  faCt,  “in  her  bridal  hour.”  It  is  more 
than  poetically  true,  that  Young  accompanied  her  to  the 
Continent  : 

I  flew,  I  fnatch’d  her  from  the  rigid  North, 

And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  fun. 

But  in  vain.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  painted  in  fuch  animated  colours  in  “  Night  the 
“  Third.”  After  her  death,  the  remainder  of  the  party 
pafled  the  enfuing  winter  at  Nice. 

The  poet  feems  perhaps  in  thefe  compofitions  to  dwell 
with  more  melancholy  on  the  death  of  Philander  and  Nar- 
ciffa,  than  of  his  wife.  But  it  is  only  for  this  reafon. 
He  who  runs  and  reads  may  remember,  that  in  the  “  Night 
Thoughts”  Philander  and  Narcifia  are  often  mentioned  and 
often  lamented.  To  recoiled:  lamentations  over  the  au¬ 
thor’s  wife,  the  memory  mull  have  been  charged  with  dif- 
tind  paflages.  This  lady  brought  him  one  child,  Frede¬ 
rick,  now  living,  to  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales'was  god¬ 
father. 

That  domeftic  grief  is,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  be  thank¬ 
ed  for  thefe  ornaments  to  our  language,  it  is  impoflihle  to 
deny.  Nor  would  it  be  common  hardinefs  to  contend, 
that  worldly  difeontent  had  no  hand  in  thefe  joint  produc¬ 
tions 
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tions  of  poetry  and  piety.  Yet  am  I  by  no  means  fure 
that,  at  any  rate,  we  fhould  not  have  had  fomething  of  the 
fame  colour  from  Young’s  pencil,  notwithstanding  the 
livelinefs  of  his  fatires.  In  fo  long  a  life,  caufes  for  difeon- 
tent  and  occasions  for  grief  mult  have  occurred.  It  is  not 
clear  to  me  that  his  Mufe  was  not  fitting  upon  the  watch 
for  the  firlt  which  happened.  “  Night  Thoughts”  were 
not  uncommon  to  her,  even  when  firft  {he  vifited  the  poet, 
and  at  a  time  when  he  himfelf  was  remarkable  neither 
for  gravity  nor  gloominefs.  In  his  “  Laft  Day,”  almoft 
his  earlieft  poem,  he  calls  her  “  The  Melancholy  Maid,” 

- whom  difmal  feenes  delight. 

Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night. 

In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  fecond  book  of  the  fame 
poem,  he  fays — 

— Oh  !  permit  the  gloom  of  folemn  night 
To  facred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 

Oh  !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way, 

To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day  ! 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Grafton  is  faid 
by  Spence  to  have  fent  him  a  human  Ikull,  with  a  candle 
in  it,  as  a  lamp  ;  and  the  poet  is  reported  to  have  ufed  it. 

What  he  calls  “  The  true  eftimate  of  Human  Life,” 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  exhibits  only  the  wrong 
fide  of  the  tapeftry  ;  and,  being  afked  why  he  did  not  fhow 
the  right,  he  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that  he  could  not.  By 
others  it  has  been  told  me  that  this  was  finifhed  ;  but  that, 
before  there  exifted  any  copy,  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a 
lady’s  monkey. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  drefs  up  the  poet  for  the 
man,  and  to  bring  the  gloominefs  of  the  “  Night 
Thoughts”  to  prove  the  gloominefs  of  Young,  and  to  fliew 
that  his  genius,  like  the  genius  of  Swift,  was  in  fame  mea- 
fure  the  fullen  infpiration  of  difeontent  ? 

From  them  who  anfwer  in  the  affirmative  it  fhould  not 
be  concealed  that,  though  “  Invifibilia  non  decipiunt”  ap¬ 
peared  upon  a  deception  in  Young’s  grounds,  and  “  Ambu- 
lantes  in  horto  audierunt  vocem  Dei”  on  a  building  in  his 
garden,  his  parifn  was  indebted  to  the  good  humour  of  the 
author  of  the  “  Night  Thoughts”  for  an  afiembly  and  a 
bowling-green. 
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Whether  you  think  with  me,  I  know  not  ;  but  the  fa¬ 
mous  “  De  mortuis  nil  nifi  bonum”  always  appeared  to  me 
to  favour  more  of  female  weaknefs  than  of  manly  reafon. 
He  that  has  too  much  feeling  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead,  who, 
if  they  cannot  defend  themfelves  are  at  lealt  ignorant  of 
his  abufe,  will  not  hefitate  by  the  moil  wanton  calumny  to 
deftroy  the  quiet,  the  reputation,  the  fortune,  of  the 
living.  Yet  cenfure  is  not  heard  beneath  the  tomb,  any 
more  than  praife.  “  De  mortuis  nil  nili  verum— -De  vivis 
“  nil  nifi  bonum” — would  approach  much  nearer  to  good 
fenfe.  After  all,  the  few  handfuls  of  remaining  dull  which 
once  compofed  the  body  of  the  author  of  the  “  Night 
Thoughts”  feel  not  much  concern  whether  Young  pafs 
now  for  a  man  of  forrow  or  fora  “  fellow  of  infinite  j  eft.” 
To  this  favour  mull  come  the  whole  family  of  Yorick. 
His  immortal  part,  wherever  that  now  dwell,  is  ftill  lefs 
folicitous  on  this  head. 

But  to  a  fon  of  worth  and  fenfibility  it  is  of  fome  little 
confequence  whether  contemporaries  believe,  and  pofterity 
be  taught  to  believe,  that  his  debauched  and  reprobate  lifq 
call  a  Stygian  gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  father’s  days, 
faved  him  the  trouble  of  feigning  a  character  completely 
deteftable,  and  fucceeded  at  lalt  in  bringing  his  “  grey 
“  hairs  with  forrow  to  the  grave.” 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  little  fatisfied  with  inventing 
perhaps  a  melancholy  difpofition  for  the  father,  proceeds 
next  to  invent  an  argument  in  fupport  of  their  invention, 
and  chofes  that  Lorenzo  fhould  be  Young’s  own  fon.  The 
Biographia  and  every  account  of  Young  pretty  roundly 
afferts  this  to  be  the  fact ;  of  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of 
which  the  Biographia  itfelf,  in  particular  dates,  contains 
undeniable  evidence.  Readers  I  know  there  are  of  a 
ftrange  turn  of  mind,  who  will  hereafter  perufe  the  “Night 
“  Thoughts”  with  lefs  fatisfaftion  who  will  wifh  they 
had  ftill  been  deceived  ;  who  will  quarrel  with  me  for  dil- 
covering  that  no  fuch  character  as  their  Lorenzo  ever  yet 
difgraced  human  nature,  or  broke  a  father’s  heart.  Yet 
would  thefe  admirers  of  the  fubiime  and  terrible  be  offend¬ 
ed,  fhould  you  fet  them  down  for  cruel  and  for  favage. 

Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  furviving  fon,  if  it  be 
true,  in  proportion  as  the  character  of  Lorenzo  is  diabo¬ 
lical,  where  are  we  to  find  the  proof  ?  Perhaps  it  is  clear 
from  the  poems. 
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From  the  firft  line  to  the  laft  of  the  “  Night  Thoughts,” 
no  one  expreflion  can  be  difcovered  which  betrays  any 
thing  like  the  father.  In  the  “  Second  Night”  I  find  an 
expreflion  which  betrays  fomething  elfe  ;  that  Lorenzo  was 
his  friend  •,  one,  it  is  poflible,  of  his  former  companions  •,  one 
of  the  Duke  of  Wharton’s  fet.  The  Poet  ftyles  him  “gay 
“  Friend an  appellation  not  very  natural  from  a  pious 
incenfed  father  to  fuch  a  being  as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and 
that  being  his  fon. 

But  let  us  fee  how  he  has  fketched  this  dreadful  portrait, 
from  the  fight  of  fome  of  whofe  features  the  artift  himfelf 
muft  have  turned  away  with  horror.  A  fubjedt  more 
fhocking,  if  his  only  child  really  fat  to  him,  than  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Michael  Angelo,  upon  the  horrid  ftory  told  of 
which.  Young  ccmpofed  a  Ihort  Poem  of  fourteen  lines  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  which  he  did  not  think  deferved  to 
be  publifhed. 

In  the  “  Firft  Night,”  the  addrefs  to  the  Poet’s  fuppofed 
fon  is, 

Lorenzo,  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee. 

In  the  “  Fifth  Night” — 

And  burns  Lorenzo  ftill  for  the  fublime 

Of  life  ?  to  hang  his  airy  neft  on  high  ? 

Is  this  a  picture  of  the  fon  of  the  rector  of  Welwyn  ? 

“  Eighth  Night” — 

In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  haft  traveled  far) — 
which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  fon. 

In  “  Night  Five” — 


So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clariffa’s  fate  ; 

Who  gave  that  angel- boy  on  whom  he  dotes  ; 

And  died  to  give  him,  orphan’d  in  his  birth  ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  “  Fifth  Night”  we  find — 

Lorenzo,  to  recriminate  is  juft, 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praife. 


But, 
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But,  to  cut  fhort  all  enquiry ;  if  any  one  of  fhefe  paf- 
fages,  if  any  paflage  in  the  poems  be  applicable,  my  friend 
{ball  pafs  for  Lorenzo.  The  fon  of  the  author  of  the 
“  Night  Thoughts”  was  not  old  enough,  when  they  were 
written,  to  recriminate,  or  to  be  a  father.  The  “  Night 
Thoughts”  were  begun  immediately  after  the  mournful 
event  of  1741.  The  foil  “  Nights”  appear,  in  the  books 
of  the  company  of  Stationers,  as  the  property  of  Robert 
Dodfley,  in  1742.  The  Preface  to  “  Night  Seven”  is 
dated  July  the  7th,  1744.  The  marriage,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  fuppofed  Lorenzo  was  born,  happened  in  May 
1731.  Young’s  child  was  not  born  till  June  1732.  In 
1741  this  Lorenzo,  this  finifned  infidel,  this  father  to  whofe 
education  Vice  had  for  fome  years  put  the  lafh  hand,  was 
only  eight  years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  fort,  fo  open  to  contradiction, 
fo  impoffible  to  be  true,  who  could  propagate  ?  Thus 
eafily  are  blafted  the  reputation  of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead. 

Who  then  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaim  the  readers  I  have 
mentioned.  If  we  cannot  be  fure  that  he  was  his  fon,  which 
would  have  been  finely  terrible,  was  he  not  his  nephew,  his 
coufin  ? 

Thefe  are  queflions  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  anfwer. 
For  the  fake  of  human  nature,  I  could  wifh  Lorenzo  to 
have  been  only  the  creation  of  the  Poet’s  fancy  :  like  the 
Qumtusof  Anti  Lucretius,  “  quo  nomine,”  fays  Polignac, 
“  quemvis  Atheum  intellige.”  That  this  was  the  cafe  many 
expreffions  in  the  “  Night  Thoughts”  would  not  feem  to 
prove,  did  not  a  paflage  in  “  Night  Eight”  appear  to  fhew 
that  he  had  fomebody  in  his  eye  for  the  ground-work  at 
leaft  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  or  Lorenzo  may  be  feigned 
characters  -,  but  a  writer  does  not  feign  a  name  of  which 
he  only  gives  the  initial  letter  : 

Tell  not  Califta.  She  will  laugh  thee  dead, 

Or  fend  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L - — . 

The  Biographia,  not  fatisfied  with  pointing  out  the 
fon  of  Young,  in  that  fon’s  life-time,  as  his  father’s  Lo¬ 
renzo,  travels  out  of  its  way  into  the  hiftory  of  the  fon, 
and  tells  of  his  having  been  forbidden  his  college  at  Oxford 
for  mifbehaviour.  How  fuch  anecdotes,  were  they  true, 
tend  to  illuflrate  the  life  of  Young,  .it  is  not  eafy  to  difeo- 
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ver.  W as  the  foil  of  the  author  of  the  “  Night  Thoughts/ 
indeed,  forbidden  his  college  for  a  time,  at  one  of  our 
Univerfities  ?  The  author  of  “  Paradife  Loft”  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  have  been  difgrace fully  ejefted  from  the  other. 
From  juvenile  follies  who  is  free  ?  But,  whatever  the  Bio- 
graphia  choofes  to  relate,  the  fon  of  Young  experienced. 

>  no  difmiflion  from  his  college  either  lafting  or  temporary. 

Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  him  with  a  feccnd  youth, 
and  to  leave  him  at  the  fame  time  the  experience  of  that 
which  is  paft,  he  would  probably  fpend  it  differently — 
who  would  not  ? — he  would  certainly  be  the  occafion  of 
lefs  uneafmefs  to  his  father.  But,  from  the  fame  experi¬ 
ence,  he  would  as  certainly,  in  the  fame  cafe,  be  treated 
differently  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet:  poets,  with  reverence  be  it  fpoken, 

do  not  make  the  bed  parents.  Fancy  and  imagination 

feldom  deign  to  (loop  from  their  heights  j  always  ftoop 
unwillingly  to  the  low  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof 
from  vulgar  life,  they  purfue  their  rapid  flight  beyond 
the  ken  of  mortals,  and  defcend  not  to  earth  but  when  com¬ 
pelled  by  neceffity.  The  profe  of  ordinary  occurrences  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  poets. 

He  who  is  connected  with  the  Author  of  the  “  Night 

“  Thoughts,”  only  by  veneration  for  the  Poet  and  the 

Chriftian,  maybe  allowed  to  obferve,  that  Young  is  one  of 
thcfe,  concerning  whom,  as  you  remark  in  your  account 
of  Addifon,  it  is  proper  rather  to  fay  “  nothing  that  is 
“  falfe  than  all  that  is  true.” 

But  the  fon  of  Young  would  almoft  fooner,  I  know,  pafs 
for  a  Lorenzo,  than  fee  himfelf  vindicated,  at  the  expence 
of  his  father’s  memory,  from  follies  which,  if  it  may  be 
thought  blameable  in  a  boy  to  have  committed  them,  it  is 
furely  prail'eworthy  in  a  man  to  lament,  and  certainly  not 
only  unneceffary  but  cruel  in  a  biographer  to  record. 

Of  the  “  Night  Thoughts,”  notw'ithftanding  their  au¬ 
thor’s  profeffed  retirement,  all  are  infcribed  to  great  or 
to  growing  names,  tie  had  not  yet  w-eaned  himfelf  from 
Laris  and  Dukes,  from  the  Speakers  of  the  Floufe  of 
Commons,  Lords  Com  mi  !fioners  of  the  Treafury,  and 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  In  “Night  Eight”  the 
politician  plainly  betrays  himfelf - 
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Think  no  poft  needful  that  demands  a  knave  : 

When  late  our  civil  helm  was  drifting  hands, 

So  P - thought  :  think  better  if  you  can. 

Yet  it  mull  be  confefied,  that  at  the  conclufion  of  “  Night 
“  Nine,”  weary  perhaps  of  courting  earthly  patrons,  he 
tells  his  foul, 

Henceforth 

Thy  patron  he,  whofe  diadem  has  dropt 
Yon  gems  of  Heaven  ;  Eternity  thy  prize  ; 

And  leave  the  races  of  the  world  their  own. 

The  “  Fourth  Night”  was  addrefi'ed  by  “  a  much-indebted 
“  Mufe”  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Yorke,  now  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  ;  who  meant  to  have  laid  the  Mufe  under  ftill  greater 
obligation,  by  the  living  of  Shenfield  in  Eflex,  if  it  had 
become  vacant. 

The  “  Firft  Night”  concludes  with  this  pafiage - 

Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee  Meonides  ; 

Or  Milton,  thee.  Ah  !  could  I  reach  your  ftrain  ; 

Or  his  who  made  Meonides  our  own  i 
Man  too  he  fung.  Immortal  man  I  ling. 

Oh  had  he  prelt  his  theme,  purfu’d  the  track 
Which  opens  out  of  darknefs  into  day  ! 

Oh  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 

Soar’d,  where  I  fink,  and  fung  immortal  man — 

How  had  it  bleft  mankind,  and  refeu’d  me  ! 

To  the  author  of  thefe  lines  was  dedicated,  in  1756,  the 
firft  volume  of  an  “  EfTay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius 
“  of  Pope,”  which  attempted,  whether  juftly  or  not,  to 
pluck  from  Pope  his  “  Wing  of  Fire,”  and  to  reduce  him 
to  a  rank  at  leaft  one  degree  lower  than  the  firft  clafs  of 
Englifh  poets.  If  Young  accepted  and  approved  the  dedi¬ 
cation,  he  countenanced  this  attack  upon  the  fame  of  him 
whom  he  invokes  as  his  Mufe. 

Part  of  « paper-fparing”  Pope’s  Third  Book  of  the 
“  Odyffey,”  depofited  in  the  Mufeum,  is  written  upon 
the  back  of  a  letter  figned  “  E.  Young,”  which  is  clearly 
the  hand-writing  of  our  Young.  The  Letter,  dated  only  1 
May  the  2d,  feerns  obfeure  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  friendfhip  he  requefts  was  a  literary  one,  and  that 
he  had  the  higheft  literary  opinion  of  Pope.  The  requeft 
was  a  prologue,  I  am  told. 
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“  Dear  Sir,  May  the  2d. 

“  Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know  not  if  you 
fC  have  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  on  me.  But,  be 
“  that  as  it  will,  I  much  want  that  inftance  of  your  friend- 
“  {hip  I  mentioned  in  my  laft  ;  a  friendfhip  I  am 
“  very  fenfi'ble  I  can  receive  from  no  one  but  yourfelf. 
“  I  fliould  not  urge  this  thing  fo  much  but  for  very  particu- 
“  lar  reafons  ;  nor  can  you  be  at  lofs  to  conceive  how 
“  a  ‘  trifle  of  this  nature’  mav  be  of  ferious  moment  to  me  ; 
“  and  while  I  am  in  hopes  of  the  great  advantage  of  your 
“  advice  about  it,  I  {ball  not  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  make  any 
“  further  hep  without  it.  I  know  you  are  much  engaged, 
u  and  only  hope  to  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  leifure. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  your  mod:  faithful 

“  and  obedient  fervant, 

“■  E..  Young.” 

Nav,  even  after  Pope’s  death,  he  Pays,  in  “  Night  Seven,” 
Pope,  who  could’ff  make  immortals,  art  thou  dead  ? 

Either  the  “  Effay,”  then,  was  dedicated  to  a  patron  who 
difapproved  its  doftrine,  which  I  have  been  told  by  the 
author  was  not  the  cafe;  or  Young  appears,  in  his  old  age, 
to  have  bartered  for  a  dedication  an  opinion  entertained  of 
his  friend  through  all  that  part  of  life  when  he  muft  have 
been  belt  able  to  form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three  fhort  paf- 
fages,  which  Hand  almoft  together  in  “Night  Four,”  fhould 
not  be  excluded.  They  afford  a  pidlure,  by  his  own  hand, 
from  the  ftudy  of  which  my  readers  may  choofe  to  form 
their  own  opinion  of  the  features  of  his  mind  and  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  his  life. 

Ah  me  1  the  dire  effect 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long  ; 

Of  old  fo  gracious  (and  let  that  fuffice), 

My  very  mcijler  knows  me  not. 

I’ve  been  fo  long  remember’d,  fm  forgot. 

* 

When  in  his  courtier’s  ears  I  pour  my  plaint, 

They  drink  it  as  the  Neflar  of  the  Great ; 

And  fqtrceze  my  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to-morrow. 
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Twice  told  the  period  fpent  on  ftubborn  Troy, 

Court-favour,  yet  untakeu,  1  bcjiege. 

* 

If  this  fong  lives,  Pofterity  ftiall  know 

One,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred, 

Who  thought  ev’n  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late  ; 

Nor  on  his  fubtle  death-bed  plann’d  his  fcheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  ftate. 

Dedudl  from  the  writer’s  age  “  twice  told  the  period  fpent 
“  on  ftubborn  Troy,”  and  you  will  ftill  leave  him  more 
than  forty  when  he  fat  down  to  the  miferable  fiege  of  court 
favour.  He  has  before  told  us 

“  A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed.” 

After  all,  the  fiege  feems  to  have  been  raifed  only  in  con- 
fequence  of  what  the  General  thought  his  “  death-bed.” 

By  thefe  extraordinary  Poems,  written  after  he  was 
fixty,  of  which  I  have  been  led  to  fay  fo  much,  I  hope,  by 
the  wifli  of  doing  jufiice  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  it  was 
the  defire  of  Young  to  be  principally  known.  He  entitled 
the  four  volumes  which  he  publilhed  himfelf,  “The  Works 
“  of  the  Author  of  the  Night  Thoughts.”  While  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  from  thefe  he  excluded  many  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rejected  pieces  con¬ 
tained  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  caufe  of  virtue,  or  of 
religion.  Were  every  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be 
publilhed,  he  would  only  appear  perhaps  in  a  lefs  refpefta- 
ble  light  as  a  poet,  and  more  defpicable  as  a  dedicator  : 
he  would  not  pafs  for  a  worfe  Chriftian,  or  for  a  worfe 
man.  This  enviable  praife  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be 
claimed  by  every  writer  ?  His  dedications,  after  all,  he 
had  perhaps  no  right  to  fupprefs.  They  all,  I  believe, 
fpeak,  not  a  littie  to  the  credit  of  his  gratitude,  of  favours 
received  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  author,  who  has 
once  folemnly  printed  an  acknowledgement  of  a  favour, 
lhould  not  always  print  it. 

Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  difcredit  of  Young,  as  a 
poet,  that  of  his  “  Night  Thoughts”  the  French  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  ? 
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Of  the  “  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk,”  dated 
1740,  all  I  know  is,  tha<  I  find  it  in  the  late  body  of 
Englifh  Poetry,  and  that  I  am  forry  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithfianding  the  farewel  which  he  Teemed  to  have 
taken  in  the  “  Night  Thoughts”  of  every  thing  which 
bore  the  lead  refemblance  to  ambition,  he  dipped  again 
in  politics.  In  1745  he  wrote  “  Refieflions  on  the  public 
“  Situation  of  the  Kingdom,  addrefled  to  the  Duke  of 
“  Newcaftle  ;”  indignant,  as  it  appears,  to  behold 

— a  pope-bred  Princeling  crawl  afhore, 

And  whittle  cut  throats,  with  thofe  fvvords  that  fcrap’d 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  fultenance, 

To  cut  his  paflage  to  the  Britilh  throne. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  te  Night  Thought.” 
Indeed  it  was  originally  printed  as  the  conclufion  of  the 
“  Night  Thoughts,”  though  he  did  not  gather  it  with  his 
other  works. 

Prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Howe’s  “  Devout 
tc  Meditations”  is  a  Letter  from  Young,  dated  January  19, 
1752,  addrefled  to  Archibald  Macauly,  Efq.  thanking  him 
for  the  book,  which  he  fays  “  he  (hall  never  lay  far  out 
“  of  his  reach  ;  for  a  greater  demonftration  of  a  found 
«  head  and  a  fincere  heart  he  never  faw.” 

In  1753,  when  “  The  Brothers”  had  lain  by  him  above 
thirty  years,  it  appeared  upon  the  ftage.  If  any  part  of 
his  fortune  had  been  acquired  by  fervility  of  adulation,  he 
now  determined  to  dedudt  from  it  no  inconfiderable  fum, 
as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel. 
To  this  fum  he  hoped  the  profits  of  “  The  Brothers”  would 
amount.  In  his  calculation  he  was  deceived  ;  but  by  the 
bad  fuccefs  of  his  play  the  Society  was  not  a  lofer.  The 
author  made  up  the  fum  he  originally  intended,  which  was 
a  thoufand  pounds,  from  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed  was  a  profe  pub¬ 
lication,  entituled,  “  The  Centaur  not  fabulous,  in  fix 
“  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Life  in  Vogue.”  The  conclu¬ 
fion  is  dated  November  29,  1754.  In  the  third  Letter  is 
defcribed  the  death-bed  of  the  “  gay,  young,  noble,  inge- 
«  nioas,  accomplifhed,  and  moil  wretched  Altamont.” 

His  laft  words  were - “  My  principles  have  poifoned  my 

“  friend,  m^  extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy,  my  un- 
“  kindnefs  has  murdered  my  wife  !”  Either  Altamont 

and 
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and  Lorenzo  were  the  twin  production  of  fancy,  or  Young 
was  unlucky  enough  to  know  two  characters  who  bore  no 
little  refemblance  to  each  other  in  perfection  of  wickednefs. 
Report  has  been  accuftomed  to  call  Altainont  Lord 

Eufton. 

“  The  Old  Man’s  Relapfe,”  occafioned  by  an  Epiftle  to 
Walpole,  if  written  by  Young,  which  I  much  doubt,  mult 
have  been  written  very  late  in  life.  It  has  been  feen,  I  am 
told,  in  a  Mifcellany  publifhed  thirty  years  before  his  death. 
In  1758,  he  exhibited  “  The  Old  Man’s  Relapfe”  in  more 
than  words,  by  again  becoming  a  dedicator,  and  publilhing 
a  fermon  addrefied  to  the  King. 

The  lively  Letter  in  profe  on  “  Original  Compolition,” 
addrefled  to  Richardfcn,  the  author  of  Clariffa,  appeared  in 
175T9.  Though  he  defpair  “  of  breaking  through  the 
“  frozen  obftruftions  of  age  and  care’s  incumbent  cloud, 
“  into  that  flow  of  thought  and  brightnefs  of  expreffion 
“  which  fubjeCls  fo  polite  require  yet  is  it  more  like  the 
production  of  untamed,  unbridled  youth,  than  of  jaded 
fourfeore.  Some  fevenfold  volumes  put  him  in  mind  of 
Ovid’s  fevenfold  channels  of  the  Nile  at  the  conflagration  ; 

- ■ - -  ofti  feptem 

Pulverulenta  vocant,  feptem  fine  flumine  valles. 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgus’s  iron  money,  which 
was  fo  much  lefs  in  value  than  in  bulk,  that  it  required 
barns  for  ftrong  boxes,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  five 
hundred  pounds. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land,  we  mult 
travel,  he  fays,  like  Jofeph’s  brethren,  far  for  food  ;  we 
muft  vifit  the  remote  and  rich  antients.  But  an  inventive 
genius  may  fafely  ftay  at  home  ;  that,  like  the  widow’s 
crufe,  is  divinely  replenifhed  from  within,  and  affords  us  a 
miraculous  delight.  He  alls  why  it  fheuid  feem  altogether 
impoflible,  that  Heaven’s  lateft  editions  of  the  human  mind 
may  be  the  mofc  correft  and  fair  P  And  Jonfon,  he  tells 
us,  was  very  learned,  as  Sampfon  was  very  ftrong,  to  his 
own  hurt.  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he  pulled 
down  all  antiquity  on  his  head,  and  buried  himfelf  under 
it. 

Is  this  <c  care’s  incumbent  cloud,”  or  “  the  frozen  ob~ 
{C  ftruclions  of  age  ?” 

Q^2  In 
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In  this  letter  Pope  is  feverely  cenfured  for  his  u  fall  from 
“  Homer’s  numbers,  free  as  air,  lofty  and  harmonious  as 
i(  the  fpheres,  into  childifh  (hackles  and  tinkling  founds 
sc  for  putting  Achilles  into  petticoats  a  fecond  time  but 
we  are  told  that  the  dying  fwan  talked  over  an  Epic  plan 
with  Young  a  few  weeks  before  his  deceafe. 

Young’s  chief  inducement  to  write  this  letter  was,  as  he 
confeffes,  that  he  might  ereft  a  monumental  marble  to  the 
memory  of  an  old  friend.  He,  who  employed  his  pious 
pen  for  almoft  the  lad  time  in  thus  doing  juftice  to  the  ex¬ 
emplary  death-bed  of  Addifon,  might  probably,  at  the 
clofe  of  his  own  life,  afford  no  unufeful  leflon  for  the 
deaths  of  others. 

In  the  poftfcript,  he  writes  to  Richardfon,  that  he  will 
fee  in  his  next  how  far  Addifcn  is  an  original.  But  no  other 
letter  appears. 

The  few  lines  which  (land  in  the  haft  edition,  as  “  fent 
“  by  Lord  Melcombe  to  Dr.  Young,  not  long  before  his 
“  Lordffiip’s  death,”  were  indeed  fo  fent,  but  were  only  an 
introduction  to  what  was  there  meant  by  «  The  Mufe’s 
ie  lateft  Spark.”  The  poem  is  neceffary,  whatever  may  be 
its  merit,  fince  the  Preface  to  it  is  already  printed.  Lord 
Melcombe  called  his  Tufculum  “  La  Trappe.” 

“  Love  thy  country,  wifh  it  well, 

Not  with  too  intenfe  a  care, 

’Tis  enough,  that,  when  it  fell. 

Thou  its  ruin  didft  not  (hare. 

Envy’s  cenfure,  Flattery’s  praife. 

With  unmov’d  indifference  view; 

Learn  to  tread  Life’s  dangerous  maze, 

With  unerring  Virtue’s  clue. 

Void  of  ftrong  defire  and  fear, 

Life’s  wide  ocean  truft  no  more  ; 

Strive  thy  little  bark  to  (leer 

With  the  tide,  but  near  the  fhore. 

Thus  prepar’d,  thy  (horten’d  fail 
Shall,  whene’er  the  winds  increafe, 

Seizing  each  propitious  gale, 

Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Peace. 
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Keep  thy  confidence  from  offence, 

And  tempeftuous  paflions  free, 

Sr,  when  thou  art  call’d  from  hence, 

Eafy  fliall  thy  pafTage  be  ; 

Eafy  fliall  thy  pafTage  be, 

Chearful  thy  allotted  ftay, 

Short  the  account  ’twixt  God  and  thee  : 

Hope  (hall  meet  thee  on  the  way : 

Truth  fliall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy’s  felf  fliall  let  thee  in, 

Where  its  never-changing  flate 
Full  perfedtion  fliall  begin.” 

The  Poem  was  accompanied  by  a  Letter. 

“  La  Trappe,  the  27th  of  Ocft.  1761. 

<c  Dear  Sir, 

“  You  feemed  to  like  the  ode  I  fent  you  for  your  arnufe- 
“  ment ;  I  now  fend  it  to  you  as  a  prefent.  If  you  pleafe 
“  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  willing  that  our  friendfhip 
“  lliould  be  known  when  we  are  gone,  you  will  be  pleafed 
“  to  leave  this  among  thofe  of  your  own  papers  that  may 
“  pofhbly  fee  the  light  by  a  pofthumous  publication.  God 
“  fend  us  health  while  we  ftay,  and  an  eafy  journey  ! 

“  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

“  Yours,  moft  cordially, 

,  “  Melcombe.” 

In  1762,  a  fhort  time  before  his  death,  Young  publifh- 
ed  “  Refignation.”  Notwithftanding  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  really  forced  from  him  by  the  world,  criticifm  has 
treated  it  with  no  common  feverity.  It  it  fhall  be  thought 
not  to  deferve  the  higheft  praife,  on  the  other  fide  of  four- 
fcore,  by  whom,  except  by  Newton  and  by  Waller,  has 
praife  been  merited  ? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of  Shakfpeare, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  hiftory  of  t£  Refignation.”  Obferv- 
ing  that  Mrs.  Bofcawen,  in  the  midft  of  her  grief  for  the 
lofs  of  the  admiral,  derived  confolation  from  the  perufal  of 
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the  <c  Night  Thoughts,”  Mrs.  Montagu  propofed  a  viiit  to 
the  author.  From  converting  with  Young,  Mrs.  Bofcawen 
derived  ftill  further  confolation ;  and  to  that  viftt  fhe  and 
the  world  were  indebted  for  this  poem.  It  compliments 
Mrs.  Montagu  in  the  following  lines ; 

Yet  write  I  mud.  A  Lady  fues  : 

How  fhameful  her  requeft  ! 

My  brain  in  labour  with  dull  rhyme, 
tiers  teeming  with  the  bed  ! 


And  again - 

• 

And  friend  you  have,  and  I  the  fame, 

Whofe  prudent,  foft  addrefs 
Will  bring  to  life  thofe  healing  thoughts 
Which  died  in  your  diftrefs. 

That  friend,  the  fpirit  of  my  theme 
Extracting  for  your  eafe, 

Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 
Too  common  ;  fuch  as  theie. 

Ev  the  fame  Lady  I  was  enabled  to  fay,  in  her  own 
words,  that  Yeung’s  unbounded  genius  appeared  to  greater 
advantage  in  the  companion  than  even  in  the  author  ;  that 
the  Chriftian  was  in  him  a  character  ftill  more  infpired, 
more  enraptured,  more  fublime  than  the  poet ;  and  that, 
in  his  ordinary  converfation, 

— letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  iky. 

Notwithftanding  Young  had  faid,  in  his  “  Conjectures 
“  on  original  Compoution,”  that  “  blank  verfe  is  verfe  un- 
“  fallen,  uncurit ;  verfe  reclaimed,  re-inthroned  in  the 
“  true  language  of  the  Gods notwithftanding  he  ad- 
miniftered  confolation  to  his  own  grief  in  this  immortal  lan¬ 
guage,  Mrs.  Bofcawen  was  comforted  in  rhyme. 

While  the  poet  and  the  Chriftian  were  applying  this 
comfort,  Young  had  himfelf  occafion  for  comfort,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  hidden  death  of  Richardlon,  who  was 
printing  the  former  part  of  the  poem.  Of  Richardfon’s 
death  he  fays — 
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When  Heaven  would  kindly  fet  us  free. 

And  earth’s  enchantment  end  ; 

It  takes  the  moft  effectual  means, 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

To  “  Refignation”  was  prefixed  an  Apology  for  its  ap¬ 
pearance  :  to  which  more  credit  is  due  than  to  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  fuch  apologies,  from  Young’s  unufual  anxiety  that 
no  more  productions  of  his  old  age  fhould  difgrace  his 
former  fame.  In  his  will,  dated  February  1760,  he  defires 
of  his  executors,  in  a  particular  manner ,  that  all  his  manu- 
fcript  books  and  writings  whatever  might  be  burned,  except 
his  book  of  accounts. 

In  September  1  764,  he  added  a  kind  of  codicil,  wherein 
he  made  it  his  dying  intreaty  to  his  houfe-keeper,  to  whom 
he  left  100©/.  “  that  all  his  manufcripts  might  be  deftroyed 
(t  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her 
“  deceafed  friend.” 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  friend¬ 
ships,  to  know  that  Young,  either  by  furviving  thofe  he 
loved,  or  by  outliving  their  affeCtions,  could  only  recolleCt 
the  names  of  two  friends ,  his  houfekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to 
mention  in  his  will ;  and  it  may  ferve  to  reprefs  that  tefta- 
mentary  pride,  which  too  often  feeks  for  iounding  names 
and  titles,  to  be  informed  that  the  author  of  the  “  Night 
“  Thoughts”  did  not  bluih  to  leave  a  legacy  to  his  “  friend 
“  Henry  Stevens,  a  hatter  at  the  Temple-gate.”  Of  thefe 
two  remaining  friends,  one  went  before  Young.  But,  at 
eighty-four,  “  where,”  as  he  alks  in  The  Centaur ,  cs  is  that 
“  world  into  which  we  were  born  ?” 

The  fame  humility  which  marked  a  hatter  and  a  houfe¬ 
keeper  for  the  friends  of  the  author  of  the  “NightThoughts,” 
had  before  bellowed  the  fame  title  on  his  footman,  in  an 
epitaph  in  his  “  Church-yard”  upon  James  Baker,  dated 
1 749  ;  which  I  am  glad  to  find  in  the  late  collection  of  his 
wo  rks. 

Young  and  his  houfekeeper  were  ridiculed,  with  more 
ill-nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of  novel  publilhed  by  Kidgell 
in  1755,  called  “The  Card,”  under  the  names  of  Dr. 
Elwes  and  Mrs.  Fulby. 

In  April  1765,  at  an  age  to  which  few  attain,  a  period 
was  put  to  the  life  of  Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  three  or  four  years,  but 
}re  retained  his  intellects  to  the  lalt. 
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Much  is  told  in  the  tc  Biographia,”  which  I  know  not  to 
have  been  true,  of  the  manner  of  his  burial ;  of  the  mafter 
and  children  of  a  charity-fchool,  which  he  founded  in  his 
parifh,  who  rieglefted  to  attend  their  benefactor's  corpfe  ; 
and  of  a  bell  which  was  not  caufed  to  toll  as  often  as  upon 
thofe  occafions  bells  ufually  toll.  Had  that  humanity, 
which  is  here  lavifhed  upon  things  of  little  confe- 
quence  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  been  {hewn  in 
its  proper  place  to  the  living,  I  fhould  have  had  lefs  to  fay 
about  Lorenzo.  They  who-  lament  that  thefe  misfortunes 
happened  to  Young,  forget  the  praife  he  beftows  upon 
Socrates,  in  the  Preface  to  «  Night  Seven,”  for  refenting 
his  friend’s  requelt  about  his  funeral. 

During  fome  part  of  his  life  Young  was  abroad,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  particulars. 

In  his  feventh  Satire  he  fays, 

When,  after  battle,  I  the  field  have  seen 
Spread  o’er  with  ghailly  fhapes  which  once  were  men. 

It  is  known  alfo,  that  from  this  or  from  fome  other  field 
he  once  wandered  into  the  camp,  with  a  claffic  in  his  hand, 
which  he  was  reading  intently  ;  and  had  fome  difficulty  to 
prove  that  he  was  only  an  ablent  poet,  and  not  a  fpy. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young’s  life  will  naturally  inquire 
to  what  it  was  owing,  that  though  he  lived  almoil  forty 
years  after  he  took  Orders,  which  included  one  whole  reign 
uncommonly  long,  and  part  of  another,  he  was  never 
thought  worthy  of  the  leafl  preferment.  The  author  of 
the  cc  Night  Thoughts”  ended  his  days  upon  a  Living  which 
came  to  him  from  his  College  without  any  favour,  and  to 
which  he  probably  had  an  eye  when  he  determined  on  the 
Church.  To  fatisfy  curiofity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  far  from  eafy.  The  parties  themfelves  know  not 
often,  at  the  inftant,  why  they  are  neglected,  or  why  they 
are  preferred.  The  negledt  of  Young  is  by  fome  aferibed 
to  his  having  attached  hinrfelf  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
to  his  having  preached  an  offenfive  fermon  at  St.  James’s. 
It  has  been  told  me  that  he  had  two  hundred  a  year  in  the 
late  reign,  by  the  patronage  of  Walpole  ;  and  that,  when¬ 
ever  any  one  reminded  the  King  of  Young,  the  only  anfwer 
was,  “  he  has  a  penfion.”  All  the  light  thrown  on  this 
inquiry,  by  the  following  Letter  from  Seeker,  only  ferves 
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to  fhew  at  what  a  late  period  of  life  the  author  of  the 
«<  Night  Thoughts”  folicited  preferment : 

“  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  July  8,  1758. 

“  Good  Dr.  Young, 

«  I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  fuitable  notice  of 
«<  your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken  by  perfons  in  power. 

«  But  how  to  remedy  the  omiffion  I  fee  not.  No  encou- 
“  ragement  hath  ever  been  given  me  to  mention  things  of 
c<  this  nature  to  his  Majefty.  And  therefore,  in  all  likeli- 
hood  the  only  confequence  of  doing  it  would  be  weak- 
«  ening  the  little  influence  which  elfe  I  may  poffibly  have 
“  on  forne  other  occafions.  Your  fortune  and  your  repu- 
«  tation  fet  you  above  the  need  of  advancement ;  and  your 
«  fehtiments,  above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  ac- 
«  count,  which,  on  that  of  the  Public,  is  fincerely  felt  by 

“  Your  loving  Brother, 

“  Tho.  Cant.” 

At  laft,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  he  was  appointed,  in  1761, 
Clerk  of  the  Clofet  to  the  Princeis  Dowager. 

One  obftacle  mud  have  Hood  not  a  little  in  the  way  of 
that  preferment  after  which  his  whole  life  feems  to  have 
panted.  Though  he  took  Orders,  he  never  intirely  fhook 
off  Politics.  He  was  always  the  Lion  of  his  mafter  Mil- 
ton,  “  pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts.”  By  this  con¬ 
duit,  if  he  gained  fome  friends,  he  made  many  enemies. 

Again  :  Young  was  a  poet  •,  and  again,  with  reverence 
be  it  fpoken,  poets  by  profeffion  do  not  always  make  the 
belt  clergymen.  If  the  author  of  the  “  Night  Thoughts” 
compofed  many  fermons,  he  did  not  oblige  the  public  with 
many. 

Befides,  in  the  latter  part,  of  life,  Young  was  fond  of 
holding  himfelf  out  for  a  man  retired  from  the  world. 
But  he  feemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  fame  verfe  which 
contains  “  oblitus  meorum,”  contains  alfo  tc  oblivifcendus 
“  &  illis.”  The  brittle  chain  of  worldly  friendfhip  and 
patronage  is  broken  as  effeftually,  when  one  goes  beyond 
the  length  of  it,  as  when  the  other  does.  To  the  veflel 
which  is  failing  from  the  fhore,  it  only  appears  that  the 
Ihore  alfo  recedes  •,  in  life  it  is  truly  thus.  He  who  retires 
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from  the  world  will  find  himfelf,  in  reality,  deferted  as 
fall,  if  not  falter,  by  the  world.  The  public  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats  his  miftrefs  ;  to  be  threatened 
with  defertion,  in  order  to  increafe  fondnefs. 

Young  feems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  word.  Notwith- 
Itanding  his  frequent  complaints  of  being  neglected,  no 
hand  was  reached  out  to  pull  him  from  that  retirement  of 
which  he  declared  himfelf  enamoured.  Alexander  afiigned 
no  palace  for  the  refidence  of  Diogenes,  who  boafted  his 
furly  fatisfadlion  with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domeftic  manners  and  petty  habits  of  the  author 
of  the  “  Night  Thoughts,”  I  hoped  to  have  given  you  an 
account  from  the  bell  authority  :  but  who  fhall  dare  to  fay. 
To-morrow  I  will  be  wife  or  virtuous,  or  to-morrow  I  will 
do  a  particular  thing  ?  Upon  enquiring  for  his  houfekeeper, 
I  learned  that  Ihe  was  buried  two  days  before  I  reached  the 
town  of  her  abode. 

In  a  Letter  from  Tfcharner,  a  noble  foreigner,  to  Count 
Haller,  Tfcharner  fays,  he  has  lately  fpent  four  days  with 
Young  at  Welwyn,  where  the  author  talles  all  the  eafe  and 
pleafure  mankind  can  defire.  “  Every  thing  about  him 
“  fhews  the  man,  each  individual  being  placed  by  rule. 
“  All  is  neat  without  art.  He  is  very  pleafant  in  conver- 
“  fation,  and  extremely  polite.” 

This,  and  more,  may  polfibly  be  true  ;  but  Tfcharner’s 
was  a  firft  vifit,  a  vifit  of  curiofity  and  admiration,  and  a 
vifit  which  the  author  expetled. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wanders  among 
readers  is  not  true,  that  he  was  Fielding’s  Parfon  Adams. 
The  original  of  that  famous  painting  was  William  Young, 
who  was~  a  clergyman.  He  fupported  an  uncomfort  ible 
exiftence  by  tranfiating  for  the  Sookfellers  from  Greek ; 
and,  if  he  did  not  feem  to  be  his  own  friend,  was  at  leaft 
no  man’s  enemy.  Yet  the  facility  with  which  this  report 
has  gained  belief  in  the  world  argues,  were  it  not  fuffici- 
ently  known,  that  the  author  of  the  “  Night  Thoughts” 
bore  feme  refemblance  to  Adams. 

The  attention  which  Young  bellowed  upon  the  perufal 
of  books  is  not  unworthy  imitation.  When  any  pafiage 
pleafed  him,  he  appears  to  have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On 
thele  palTages  he  bellowed  a  fecond  reading.  But  the  la¬ 
bours  of  man  are  too  frequently  vain.  Before  he  returned 
to  much  of  what  he  had  once  approved,  he  died.  Many 
of  his  books,  which  I  have  feer.,  are  by  thofe  notes  of  ap¬ 
probation 
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probation  fo  fwelled  beyond  their  real  bulk,  that  they  will 
hardly  fhut. 

What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  foar  in  fame  ! 

Earth’s  higheft  ftation  ends  in  Here  he  lies  ! 

And  dujl  to  dufl  concludes  her  nobleft  fong  ! 

The  author  of  thefe  lines  is  not  without  his  Hie  jacet. 

By  the  good  fenfe  of  his  fon,  it  contains  none  of  that 
praife  which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad  or  the  foolifh 
merit ;  which  without  the  dire£lion  of  a  ftone  or  a  turf, 
will  find  its  way,  fooner  or  later,  to  the  deferving. 

M.  S. 

Optimi  parentis 
Edwardi  Young,  LL.  D. 

Hujus  Ecclefia  reft. 

Et  Elizabeth® 
f®m.  praenob. 

Conjugis  ejus  amantiffim® 

Pio  &  gratiffimo  animo 
Hoc  marmor  pofuit 
F.  Y. 

Filius  fuperftes. 

Is  it  not  ftrange  that  the  author  of  the  <c  Night  Thoughts” 
has  inferibed  no  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  lamented 
wife  ?  Y~et,  what  marble  will  endure  as  long  as  the  poems? 


Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  which  I  have  been 
able  to  colledf  of  the  great  Young.  That  it  may  be  long 
before  any  thing  like  what  I  have  juft  tranferibed  be  necef-> 
fary  for  you,  is  the  fincere  wifh  of. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged  Friend, 

Herbert  Croft,  Jun. 

Lincoln’s  km. 

Sept.  1780. 

P.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  feen  by  you  in  manu- 
feript,  you  know,  Sir  ;  and,  though  I  could  not  prevail  on 
you  to  make  any  alteration,  you  infilled  on  ftriking  out  one 
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paffage,  becaufe  it  faid,  that,  if  I  did  not  wifh  you  to  live 
long  for  your  fake,  I  did  for  the  fake  of  myfelf  and  of  the 
world.  But  this  poftfcript  you  will  not  fee  before  the  print¬ 
ing  of  it ;  and  I  will  fay  here,  in  fpite  of  you,  how  I  feel 
myfelf  honoured  and  bettered  by  your  friendfhip  :  and  that, 
if  I  do  credit  to  the  Church,  after  which  I  always  longed, 
and  for  which  I  am  now  going  to  give  in  exchange  the  Bar, 
though  not  at  fo  late  a  period  of  life  as  Young  took  Orders, 
it  will  be  owing,  in  no  fmall  meafure,  to  my  having  had 
the  happinefs  of  calling  the  author  of  “  The  Rambler”  my 
friend. 

H.  C- 

Oxford, 

Oft.  1783. 


OF  Young’s  Foems  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general 
charafter  ;  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of  manner  :  one  of 
his  pieces  has  no  great  refemblance  to  another.  Fie  began 
to  write  early,  and  continued  long  ;  and  at  different  times 
had  different  modes  of  poetical  excellence  in  view.  His 
numbers  are  fometimes  imooth,  and  fometimes  rugged ; 
his  ilyle  is  fometimes  concatenated,  and  fometimes  abrupt ; 
fometimes  diffufive,  and  fometimes  concife.  His  plan  feems 
to  have  llarted  in  his  mind  at  the  prefent  moment  ;  and 
his  thoughts  appear  the  effect  of  chance,  fometimes  ad- 
verfe,  and  fometimes  lucky,  with  very  little  operation  of 
judgement. 

Fie  was  not  one  of  thofe  writers  whom  experience  im¬ 
proves,  and  who,  obferving  their  own  faults,  become  gra¬ 
dually  correct.  His  Poem  on  the  “  Laft  Day,”  his  firft 
great  performance,  has  an  equability  and  propriety,  which 
he  afterwards  either  never  endeavoured  or  never  attained. 
Many  paragraphs  are  noble,  and  few  are  mean,  yet  the 
whole  is  languid  ;  the  plan  is  too  much  extended,  and  a 
fucceffion  of  images  divides  and  weakens  the  general  con¬ 
ception  ;  but  the  great  reafon  why  the  reader  is  difappoint- 
ed  is,  that  the  thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man 
more  than  poetical,  by  fpreading  over  his  mind  a  general 
obfcurity  of  facred  horror,  that  oppreffes  diftinction,  and 
difdains  expreffion. 

His 
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His  fiery  of  “  Jane  Grey”  was  never  popular.  It  is 
written  with  elegance  enough  ;  but  Jane  is  tco  heroic  to 
be  pitied. 

The  “  Univerfal  Paffion”  is  indeed  a  very  great  perfor¬ 
mance.  >  It  is  faid  to  be  a  feries  of  Epigrams  :  but,  if  it  be, 
it  is  what  the  author  intended  ;  his  endeavour  was  at  the 
production  of  Itriking  diftichs  and  pointed  fentences ;  and 
his  diftichs  have  the  weight  of  folid  fentiments,  and  his 
points  the  fharpnefsof  refiftlefs  truth. 

Kis  characters  are  often  felefled  with  difeernment,  and 
drawn  with  nicety  ;  his  illuftrations  are  often  happy,  and 
his  reflections  often  juft.  His  fpecies  of  fatire  is  between 
thofe  of  Horace  and  Juvenal ;  and  he  has  the  gaiety  of 
Horace  without  his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality  of 
Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of  images.  He  plays,  in¬ 
deed,  only  on  the  furface  of  life  ;  he  never  penetrates  the 
recedes  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  the  whole  power  of  his 
poetry  is  exhaufted  by  a  fingle  perufal ;  his  conceits  pleafe 
only  when  they  furprife. 

To  tranllate  he  never  condefcended,  unlefs  his  “  Para- 
«  phrafe  on  Job”  may  be  c'onfidered  as  a  verfion  ;  in  which 
he  has  not,  I  think,  been  unfuccefsful  -,  he  indeed  favoured 
himfelf,  by  chufing  thofe  parts  which  nroft  eafily  admit  the 
ornaments  of  Englifh  poetry. 

Ele  had  leaft  fuccefs  in  his  lyric  attempts,  in  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  under  fome  malignant  influence  :  he  is 
always  labouring  to  be  great,  and  at  laft  is  only  turgid. 

In  his  “  Night  Thoughts”  he  has  exhibited  a  very  wide 
difplay  of  original  poetry,  variegated  with  deep  reflections 
and  ftriking  allufions,  a  wildernefs  of  thought,  in  which 
the  fertility  of  fancy  fcatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of 
every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank 
verfe  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but  with  difadvan- 
tage.  The  wild  diffufion  of  the  fentiments,  and  the  di- 
grefiive  fallies  of  imagination,  would  have  been  comprefled 
and  reftrained  by  confinement  to  rhyme.  The  excellence 
of  this  work  is  not  exaCtnefs  but  copioufnefs  ;  particular 
lines  are  not  to  be  regarded  ;  the  power  is  in  the  whole  ; 
and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like  that  aferibed 
to  Chinefe  plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vaft  extent  and 
endiefs  diverfity. 

His  laft  poem  was  the  “  Refignation  j”  in  which  h£  made, 
as  he  was  accuftomed,  an  experiment  of  a  new  mode  of 
Writing,  and  fucceeded  better  than  in  his  $£  Ocean”  or  his 
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“  Merchant.”  It  was  very  falfely  reprefented  as  a  proof 
of  decaying  faculties.  There  is  Young  in  every  ftanza, 
fuch  as  he  often  was  in  his  higheft  vigour. 

His  tragedies,  not  making  part  of  the  Collection,  I  had 
forgotten,  till  Mr.  Steevens  recalled  them  to  my  thoughts 
by  remarking,  that  he  feerned  to  have  one  favourite  catas¬ 
trophe,  as  his  three  plays  all  concluded  with  lavifh  fuicide  ; 
a  method  by  which,  as  Dryden  remarked,  a  poet  eafdy 
rids  his  fcene  of  perfons  whom  he  wants  not  to  keep  alive. 
In  “  Buuris”  there  are  the  greateft  ebullitions  of  imagi- 
nation  :  but  the  pride  of  Bufiris  is  fuch  as  no  other  man  can 
have,  and  the  whole  is  too  remote  from  known  life  to  raife 
either  grief,  terror,  or  indignation.  The  “  Revenge”  ap¬ 
proaches  much  nearer  to  human  practices  and  manners, 
and  therefore  keeps  pofleffion  of  the  llage  :  the  lirft  defign 
feems  fuggefted  by  “  Othello  5”  but  the  reflections,  the 
incidents,  and  the  diction,  are  original.  The  moral  obfer- 
vations  are  fo  introduced,  and  fo  exprefied,  as  to  have  all 
the  novelty  that  can  be  required.  Of  “  The  Brothers”  I 
may  be  allowed  to  fay  nothing,  fince  nothing  was  ever  faid 
of  it  by  the  public. 

It  muft  be  allowed  of  Young’s  poetry,  that  it  abounds 
in  thought,  but  without  much  accuracy  of  feledion.  When 
he  lays  hold  of  an  illuftration,  he  purfues  it  beyond  ex¬ 
pectation,  fometimes  happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  Quick- 
filver  with  P leaf ure,  which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  ap¬ 
probation  by  a  Lady,  of  whofe  praife  he  would  have  been 
juftly  proud,  and  which  is  very  ingenious,  very  fubtle,  and 
almolt  exact  ;  but  fometimes  he  is  lefs  lucky,  as  when,  in 
his  “  Night  Thoughts,”  having  it  dropped  into  his  mind, 
that  the  orbs,  floating  in  fpace,  might  be  called  the  clujler 
of  creation,  he  thinks  on  a  duller  of  grapes,  and  fays,  that 
they  all  hang  on  the  great  vine,  drinking  the  “  nedlareous 
“  juice  of  immortal  life.” 

His  conceits  are  fometimes  yret  lefs  valuable.  In  the 
“  Laft  Day”  he  hopes  to  illuftrate  the  re-aflembly  of  the 
atoms  that  compofe  the  human  body  at  the  “  Trump  of 
Doom”  by  the  collection  of  bees  into  a  fwarm  at  the  tinkling 
of  a  pan. 

The  Prophet  fays  of  Tyre,  that  “  her  Merchants  are 
“  Princes.”  Young  fays  of  Tyre,  in  his  “Merchant,” 

Her  merchants  Princes,  and  each  deck  a  Throne. 

Let  burlefque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 


He 
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He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and  familiar  :  to 
buy  the  alliance  of  Britain,  “  Climes  were  paid  down.” 
Antithefis  is  his  favourite,  “  They  for  kindnefs  hate  and 
“  becaufe  {he’s  right,  fhe’s  ever  in  the  wrong.” 

His  verification  is  his  own  ;  neither  his  blank  nor  his 
rhyming  lines  have  any  refemblance  to  thofe  of  former 
writers  ;  he  picks  up  no  hemiftichs,  he  copies  no  favourite 
expreffions  ;  he  feems  to  have  laid  up  no  ftores  of  thought 
or  diCtion,  but  to  owe  all  to  the  fortuitous  fuggeltions 
of  theprefent  moment.  Yet  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that, 
when  once  he  had  formed  a  new  defign,  he  then  laboured 
it  with  very  patient  induftry  ;  and  that  he  compofed  with 
great  labour,  and  frequent  revifions. 

His  verfes  are  formed  by  no  certain  model  5  he  is  no 
more  like  himfelf  in  his  different  productions  than  he  is  like 
others.  He  feems  never  to  have  ftudied  profody,  nor  to 
have  had  any  direction  but  from  his  own  ear.  But  with 
all  his  defeCts,  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet. 
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Of  DAVID  MALLET,  having  no  written  memorial, 
I  am  able  to  give  no  other  account  than  fuch  as  is  fupplied 
by  the  unauthorifed  loquacity  of  common  fame,  and  a  very 
flight  perfonal  knowledge. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Ivlacgregors,  a  clan, 
that  became,  about  fixty  years  ago,  under  the  conduct  of 
Robin  Roy,  fo  formidable  and  fo  infamous  for  violence  and 
robbery,  that  the  name  was  annulled  by  a  legal  abolition  ; 
and  when  they  were  all  to  denominate  themfelves  anew, 
the  father,  I  fuppofe,  of  this  author,  called  himfelf 
Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  parents,  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  Janitor  of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh  ;  a 
mean  office,  of  which  he  did  not  afterwards  delight  to 
hear.  But  he  furmounted  the  diladvantages  of  his  birth 
and  fortune  ;  for,  when  the  Duke  of  Montrofe  applied  to 
the  College  of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to  educate  his  fons, 
Malloch  was  recommended  ;  and  I  never  heard  that  he  dif- 
honoured  his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  fent  to  fee  the  world,  they  were 
entrufled  to  his  care  ;  and,  having  conducted  them  round 
the  common  circle  of  modiffi  travels,  he  returned  with  them 
to  London,  where,  by  the  influence  of  the  family  in  which 
he  refided,  he  naturally  gained  admiffion  to  many  perfons 
of  the  higheft  rank,  and  the  highelt  character,  to  wits, 
nobles,  and  ftatefmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trace  the  feries. 
H  is  firft  production  was  “  William  and  Margaret  *  of 
which,  though  it  contains  nothing  very  ftriking  or  difficult, 
he  has  been  envied  the  reputation  ;  and  plagiarifm  has  been 
boldly  charged,  but  never  proved. 

*  Mallet’s  “  William  and  Margaret”  was  printed  in  Aaron 
Hill’s  “  Plain  Dealer,”  No.  36,  July  24,  1724.  In  its  original 
ftate  it  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  laft  edition  of 
his  works.  Dr.  J. 
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Not  long  afterwards  he  publifhed  the  cc  Excurfion” 
(1728)  •,  a  defultory  and  capricious  view  of  fuch  fcenes  of 
Nature  as  his  fancy  led  him,  or  his  knowledge  enabled  him, 
to  defcribe.  It  is  not  devoid  of  poetical  fpirit.  Many  of 
his  images  are  ftriking,  and  many  of  the  paragraphs  are 
elegant.  The  call  of  didtion  feems  to  be  copied  from 
Thomfon,  whofe  “  Seafons”  were  then  in  their  full  blof- 
fom  of  reputation.  He  has  Thomfon’s  beauties  and  his 
faults. 

His  poem  on  “  Verbal  Criticifm”  (1733)  was  written 
to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  fubjedt  which  he  either  did  not 
underhand,  or  willingly  mifreprefented  ;  and  is  little  more 
than  an  improvement,  or  rather  expanfion,  of  a  fragment 
which  Pope  printed  in  a  Mifcellany  long  before  he  engraft¬ 
ed  it  into  a  regular  poem.  There  is  in  this  piece  more  pert- 
nefs  than  wit,  and  more  confidence  than  knowledge.  The 
verfification  is  tolerable,  nor  can  criticifm  allow  it  a  higher 
praife. 

His  firft  tragedy  was  “  Eurydice,”  afted  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1731  ;  of  which  I  know  not  the  reception  nor  the 
merit,  but  have  heard  it  mentioned  as  a  mean  performance. 
He  was  not  then  too  high  to  accept  a  Prologue  and  Epi¬ 
logue  from  Aaron  Hill,  neither  of  which  can  be  much 
commended. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native  pronunciation 
fo  as  to  be  no  longer  diftinguifhed  as  a  Scot,  he  feems 
inclined  to  difencumber  himfelf  from  all  adherences  of  his 
original,  and  took  upon  him  to  change  his  name  from 
Scotch  Malloch  to  Englifh  Mallet ,  without  any  imaginable 
reafon  of  preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  can  difcover. 
What  other  proofs  he  gave  of  difrefpeft  to  his  native 
country,  I  know  not  ;  but  it  was  remarked  of  him,  that 
he  was  the  only  Scot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  vifited  familiarly,  pub¬ 
lifhed  his  “  Effay  on  Man,”  but  concealed  the  author  ; 
and,  when  Mallet  entered  one  day,  Pope  afked  him  fligbtly 
what  there  was  new.  Mallet  told  him,  that  the  neweffc 
piece  was  fomething  called  an  “  Effay  on  Man,”  which  he 
had  infpefted  idly,  and  feeing  the  utter  inability  of  the 
author,  who  had  neither  fkill  in  writing  nor  knowledge  of 
the  fubjett,  had  toffed  it  away.  Pope,  to  punifh  his  felf- 
conceit,  told  him  the  fecret. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  prepared 
(1750)  for  the  prefs,  Mallet  was  employed  to  prefix  a 
Vol.  VI.  R  Life, 
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Life,  which,  he  has  written  with  elegance,  perhaps  with 
l'ome  affectation  ;  but  with  fo  much  more  knowledge  of 
hiftory  than  of  fcience,  that,  when  he  afterwards  under¬ 
took  the  Lite  of  Marlborough,  Warburton  remarked,  that 
he  might  perhaps  forget  that  Marlborough  was  a  general, 
as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a  philofopher. 

When  the  Prince  or  Wales  was  driven  from  the  palace, 
and,  fetting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppofi.tion,  kept  a 
feparate  court,  he  endeavoured  to  encreafe  his  popularity 
by  the  patronage  of  literature,  and  made  Mallet  his  under- 
fecretarv,  with  a  falary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
Thomfon  likewife  had  a  penfion  ;  and  they  were  affociated 
in  the  compofition  of  tc  The  Mafriue  of  Alfred,”  which 
in  its  original  Bate  was  played  at  Ciiefden  in  1740  ;  it  was 
afterwards  almoft  wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought 
upon  the  ilage  at  Drury  Lane  in  1751,  but  with  no  great 
fuccefs. 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  converfation  with  Garrick,  difcourf- 
ing  of  the  diligence  which  he  was  then  exerting  upon  the 
“  Life  of  Marlborough,”  let  him  know,  that,  in  the  feries 
of  great  men  quickly  to  be  exhibited,  he  fhould  fnd  a  nich 
for  the  hero  of  the  Theatre.  Garrick  profefied  to  wonder 
by  what  artifice  he  could  be  introduced  :  but  Mallet  let 
him  know,  that,  by  a  dexterous  anticipation,  he  fhould 
fix  him  in  a  confpicuous  place.  “  Mr.  Mallet,”  fays  Gar¬ 
rick,  in  his  gratitude  of  exultation,  “  have  you  left  off  to 
“  write  for  the  ftage  ?”  Mallet  then  confeffed  that  he  had 
a  drama  in  his  hands.  Garrick  promifed  to  aCt  it ;  and 
tc  Alfred”  was  produced. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  (hews,  with  ftrong  conviftion,  how  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  polthumous  renown.  When 
he  died,  it  was  foon  determined  that  his  ffory  fiioukl  be 
delivered  to  pofterity  ;  and  the  papers  fuppofcd  to  contain 
the  neceffary  information  were  delivered  to  Lord  Molef- 
worth,  who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When 
Molefworth  died,  the  fame  papers  were  transferred  with 
the  fame  defign  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  in  fome  of  his 
exigencies  put  them  in  pawn.  They  remained  with  the 
old  Dutchefs,  who  in  her  will  affigned  the  talk  to  Glover 
and  Mallet,  with  a  reward  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  a 
prohibition  to  infert  any  verfes.  Glover  rejected,  I  fuppofe, 
with  difdain,  the  legacy,  and  devolved  the  whole  work  upon 
Mallet  ;  who  had  from  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough 
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a  penfion  to  promote  his  induftry,  and  who  talked  of  the 
difcoveries  which  he  had  made  ;  but  left  not,  when  he  died, 
any  hiftorical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince’s  fervice  he  publifhed  “  Muf- 
«  tapha,”  with  a  Prologue  by  Thomfon,  not  mean,  but  far 
inferior  to  that  which  he  had.  received  from  Mallet,  for 
“  Agamemnon.”  The  Epilogue,  faid  to  be  written  by  a 
friend,  was  compofed  in  hafte  by  Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one 
promifed,  which  was  never  given.  This  tragedy  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Prince  his  matter.  It  was  afted  at  Drury- 
lane  in  1 7 39>  and  was  well  received,  but  was  never  re¬ 
vived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
“  The  Mafque  of  Alfred,”  in  conjunction  with  Thomfon. 

For  fome  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  reft.  After  a  long 
interval,  his  next  work  was  “  Amyntor  and  Theodora” 
(1747),  a  l°ng  ftory  in  blank  verfe  ;  in  which  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  copioufnefs  and  elegance  of  language, 
vigour  of  fentiment,  and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take 
poiTeflion  of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank  verfe.  This  he 
fold  to  Vaillant  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The 
firft  fale  was  not  great,  and  it  is  now  loft  in  forgetfulnefs. 

Mallet,  by  addrefs  or  accident,  perhaps  by  his  depen- 
dance  on  the  Prince,  found  his  way  to  Bolingbroke  ;  a  man 
whofe  pride  and  petulance  made  his  kindnefs  difficult  to 
gain,  or  keep,  and  whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court  by 
an  aft,  which,  I  hope,  was  unwillingly  performed.  When 
it  was  found  that  Pope  had  clandeftinely  printed  an  unau- 
thorifed  pamphlet  called  “  The  Patriot  King,”  Boling¬ 
broke,  in  a  fit  of  ufelefs  fury,  refolved  to  blaft  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  employed  Mallet  (1749)  as  the  executioner  of 
his  vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virtue,  or  had  not  fpirit,  to 
refufe  the  office  ;  and  was  rewarded,  not  long  after,  with 
the  legacy  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written  during  the 
oppofition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to  Franklin,  as  he  fup- 
pofed,  in  perpetuity.  Thefe,  among  the  reft,  were  claim¬ 
ed  by  the  will.  The  queftion  was  referred  to  arbitrators  ; 
but,  when  they  decided  againft  Mallet,  he  refufed  to  yield 
the  award  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  Millar  the  bookfeller,  pub- 
lifhed  all  that  he  could  find,  but  with  fuccefs  very  much 
below  his  expeftation. 

In  1755)  his  mafque  of  “  Britannia”  was  afted  at  Drury 
Lane;  and  his  tragedy  of  “Elvira”  in  1763;  in  which 
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year  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Book  of  Entries  fof 
ihips  in  the  port  of  London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war,  when  the  nation  was 
exafperated  by  ill  fuccefs,  he  was  employed  to  turn  the 
public  vengeance  upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accu- 
fation  under  the  character  of  a  (C  Plain  Man.”  The  paper 
was  with  great  induftry  circulated  and  difperfed  :  and  he, 
for  his  feafonable  intervention,  had  a  confiderable  penfion 
beftowed  upon  him,  which  he  retained  to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his  wife  to 
France  ;  but  after  a  while,  finding  his  health  declining,  he 
returned  alone  to  England,  and  died  in  April,  1765. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  firft  wife  had  feveral 
children.  One  daughter,  who  married  an  Italian  of  rank 
named  Cilefia,  wrote  a  tragedy  called  <(  Almida,”  which 
was  adted  at  Drury  Lane.  Plis  fecond  wife  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  nobleman’s  lteward,  who  had  a  confiderable  for¬ 
tune;  which  fire  took  care  to  retain  in  her  own  hands. 

His  ftature  was-  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  form¬ 
ed  ;  his  appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable, 
and  he  fuffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  drefs 
could  give  it.  His  conversation  was  elegant  and  eafy.  The 
reft  of  his  character  may,  without  injury  to  his  memory, 
fink  into  filence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  high  clafs. 
There  is  no  fpecies  of  compofition  in  which  he  was  emi¬ 
nent.  His  Dramas  had  their  day,  a  flrort  day,  and  are  for¬ 
gotten  :  his  blank  verfe  feems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Thom- 
fon.  His  “  Life  of  Bacon”  is  known  as  it'  is  appended  to 
Bacon’s  volumes,  but  is  no  longer  mentioned.  His  works 
are  fuch  as  a  writer,  buftling  in  the  world,  fhewing  himfelf 
in  public,  and  emerging  occafionally  from  time  to  time  into 
notice,  might  keep  alive  by  his  perfonal  influence  ;  but 
which,  conveying  little  information,  and  giving  no  great 
pleafure,  muft  foon  give  way,  as  the  fucceflion  of  things 
produces  new  topics  of  converfation  and  other  modes  of 
amufement. 
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M  ARK  AKENSIDE  was  born  on  the  ninth  of  No¬ 
vember,  1 72 1,  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  His  father  Mark 
was  a  butcher,  of  the  Prefbyterian  fe£l  ;  his  mother’s 
name  was  Mary  Lumfden.  He  received  the  nrft  part  of 
his  education  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Newcaftle ;  and 
was  afterwards  inftrudled  by  Mr.  Wilfon,  who  kept  a  pri¬ 
vate  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  fent  to  Edinburgh,  that 
he  might  qualify  himfelf  for  the  office  of  a  diffienting  mi- 
nifter,  and  received  fome  affiftance  from  the  fund  which 
the  DilTenters  employ  in  educating  young  men  of  fcanty 
fortune.  But  a  wider  view  of  the  v/orld  opened  other 
fcenes,  and  prompted  other  hopes  ;  he  determined  to  ftudy 
phyfic,  and  repaid  that  contribution,  which,  being  received 
for  a  different  purpofe,  he  juftly  thought  it  difhonourabls 
to  retain. 

"Whether,  when  he  refolved  not  to  be  a  diffienting  mini- 
fter,  he  ceafed  to  be  a  Diffenter,  I  know  not.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  retained  an  unneceffary  and  outrageous  zeal  for  what 
he  called  and  thought  liberty  ;  a  zeal  which  fometimes  dif- 
guifes  from  the  world,  and  not  rarely  from  the  mind  which 
it  poffefles,  an  envious  defire  of  plundering  wealth  or  de¬ 
grading  greatnefs  ;  and  of  which  the  immediate  tendency 
is  innovation  and  anarchy,  an  impetuous  eagernefs  to  fub- 
vert  and  confound,  with  very  little  care  what  fhall  be  efta- 
bliffied.  1 

Akenfide  was  one  of  thofe  poets  who  have  felt  very 
early  the  motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  thofe  ftudents 
who  have  very  early  ltored  their  memories  with  fentiments 
and  images.  Many  of  his  perfornrances  were  produced  in 
his  youth  ;  and  his  greateft  work,  “  The  Pleafures  of  Ima¬ 
gination,”  appeared  in  1744.  I  have  heard  Dodfley,  by 
whom  it  was  publiflied,  relate,  that  when  the  copy  was 
offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it,  which  was  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pounds,  being  fuch  as  he  was  not  inclin¬ 
ed  to  give  precipitately,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who, 
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having  looked  into  it,  advifed  him  not  to  make  s  niggardly 
offer  ;  for  “  this  was  no  every-day  writer.” 

In  1741  he  went  to  Leyden,  in  purfuitof  medical  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  three  years  afterwards  (May  16,  1744)  became 
doCtor  of  phyfic,  having,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the> 
Dutch  Univerfities,  publillied  a  thefis  or  differtation.  The 
lubjeCt  which  he  chofe  was  “  The  Original  and  Growth  of 
<c  the  Human  Foetus  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  departed, 
with  great  judgment,  from  the  opinion  then  eftablifned, 
and  to  have  delivered  that  which  has  been  fmce  confirmed 
and  received. 

Akenfide  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  every  notion 
that  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  connected  with  the 
found  of  liberty,  and  by  an  eccentricity  which  fuch  dif- 
pofitions  do  not  eafily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and 
no  friend  to  any  thing  eftablifhed.  Fie  adopted  Shaftef- 
bury’s  fooiifh  affertion  of  the  efficacy  of  ridicule  for  the 
difcovery  of  truth.  For  this  he  was  attacked  by  Warbur- 
ton,  and  defended  by  Dyfon  :  "Warburton  afterwards  re¬ 
printed  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the 
Freethinkers. 

The  refult  of  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  long  and  eager  difcuffion  of  this  idle  queftion, 
may  eafily  be  collected.  If  ridicule  be  applied  to  any  po¬ 
rtion  as  the  ted  of  truth,  it  will  then  become  a  quef¬ 
tion  whether  fuch  ridicule  be  juft  and  this  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  application  of  truth,  as  the  teft  of  ridicule. 
Two  men,  fearing,  one  a  real  and  the  other  a  fancied  dan¬ 
ger,  will  be  for  a  while  equally  expofed  to  the  inevitable, 
ecnfequences  of  cowardice,  contemptuous  cenfure,  and 
ludicrous  reprcfentation  ;  and  the  true  ftate  of  both  cafes 
rnuft  be  known,  before  it  can  be  decided  whofe  terror  is 
rational,  and  whofe  is  ridiculous  ;  who  is  to  be  pitied,  and 
who  to  be  defpifed.  Both  are  for  a  while  equally  expofed 
to  laughter,  but  both  are  not  therefore  equally  contempti¬ 
ble. 

In  the  revifal  of  his  poem,  though  he  died  before  he  had 
nnifhed  it,  he  omitted  the  lines  which  had  given  occafion 
to  Warburton’s  objections. 

He  publillied  foon  after  his  return  from  Leyden  (1745), 
his  firft  collection  of  odes  ;  and  was  impelled  by  his  rage 
of  patriotifm  to  write  a  very  acrimonious  epiftle  to  Pulte- 
ney,  whom  he  ftigmatizes,  under  the  name  of  Curio,  as 
the  betrayer  of  his  country. 
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Being  now  to  live  by  bis  profeffion,  he  firft  commenced 
phyfician  at  Northampton,  where  Dr.  Stonehoufe  then 
pracHfed,  with  fuch  reputation  and  fuccefs,  that  a  ftranger 
was  not  likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him.  Akenfide  tried 
the  contelt  a  while ;  and  having  deafened  the  place  with 
clamours  for  liberty,  removed  to  Hampltead,  where  he 
refided  more  than  two  years,  and  then  fixed  himfelf  in 
London,  the  proper  place  for  a  man  of  accomplilhments 
like  his. 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  was  ftill  to 
make  his  way  as  a  phyfician  ;  and  would  perhaps  have  been 
reduced  to  great  exigences,  but  that  Mr.  Dyfon,  with  an 
ardour  of  friendlhip  that  has  not  many  ^examples,  allowed 
him  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Thus  fupported,  he 
advanced  gradually  in  medical  reputation,  but  never  attain¬ 
ed  any  great  extent  of  praftice,  or  eminence  of  populari¬ 
ty.  A  phyfician  in  a  great  city  feems  to  be  the  mere  play¬ 
thing  of  Fortune  ;  his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  molt 
part,  totally  cafual :  they  that  employ  him,  know  not  his 
excellence  ;  they  that  reject  him  know  not  his  deficience. 
By  any  acute  obferver  who  had  looked  on  the  tranfacrions 
of  the  medical  world  for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious 
book  might  be  written  on  the  “  Fortune  of  Phyficians.” 

Akenfide  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to  his  own 
fuccefs  :  he  placed  himfelf  in  view  by  all  the  common  me¬ 
thods  ;  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
College  of  Phyficians  ;  he  wrote  little  poetry,  but  publilhed, 
from  time  to  time,  medical  eflays  and  obfervations  ;  be  be¬ 
came  Phyfician  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital ;  he  read  the  Gul- 
ftonian  Lectures  in  Anatomy  ;  but  began  to  give,  for  the 
Crounian  Ledfure,  a  hiftory  of  the  revival  of  Learning, 
from  which  he  foon  defilled  ;  and,  in  converfation,  he  very 
eagerly  forced  himfelf  into  notice  by  an  ambitious  oftentati- 
on  of  elegance  and  literature. 

His  Difcourfe  on  theDyfentery  (1764)  was  confidered  as 
a  very  confpicuous  fpecimen  of  Latinity,  which  entitled 
him  to  the  fame  height  of  place  among  the  fcholars  as  he 
poflefled  before  among  the  wits  ;  and  he  might  perhaps  have 
rifen  to  a  greater  elevation  of  chara£ter,  but  that  his  ftudies 
were  ended  with  his  life,  by  a  putrid  fever,  June  23,  1770, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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AKENSIDE  is  to  be  conndered  as  a  didaftic  and  lyric 
poet.  Elis  great  work  is  the  “  Pleafuves  of  Imagination 
a  performance  which,  publilhed  as  it  was,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  raifed  expectations  that  were  not  very  amply 
fatisfied.  It  has  undoubtedly  a  juft  claim  to  very  particular 
notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius,  and  un¬ 
common  amplitude  of  acquilitions,  of  a  young  mind  ftored 
with  images,  and  much  exercifed  in  combining  and  com¬ 
paring  them. 

.With  the  philofophical  or  religious  tenets  of  the  author  I 
have  nothing  to  do ;  my  bufinefs  is  with  his  poetry.  The 
fubjeft  is  well  chofen,  as  it  includes  all  images  that  can 
ftrike  or  pleafe,  and  thus  comprifes  every  fpecies  of  poeti¬ 
cal  delight.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  choice  of  exam¬ 
ples  and  illufcrations  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  in  fuch  exuberance 
of  matter  to  find  the  middle  point  between  penury  and  fa- 
tiety.  The  parts  feem  artificially  difpofed,  with  fufficient 
coherence,  lb  as  that  they  cannot  change  their  places  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  general  defign. 

His  images  are  dilplayed  with  fuch  luxuriance  of  expref- 
fion,  that  they  are  hidden,  like  Butler’s  Moon,  by  a  c<  Veil 
“  of  Light  •”  they  are  forms  fantaftically  loft  under  fuper- 
lluity  of  drefs.  Pars  minima  ejl  ipfa  pnella  fui.  The  words 
are  multiplied  till  the  fenfe  is  hardly  perceived ;  attention 
deferts  the  mind,  and  fettles  in  the  ear.  The  reader  wan¬ 
ders  through  the  gay  ditrufion,  fometimes  amazed,  and 
fometimes  delighted,  but,  after  many  turnings  in  the  flowery 
labyrinth,  comes  out  as  he  went  in.  Efe  remarked  lit¬ 
tle,  and  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  verfification  juftice  requires  that  praife  fhould  not 
be  denied.  In  the  general  fabrication  of  his  lines  he  is 
perhaps  fuperior  to  any  other  writer  of  blank  verfe  ;  his 
flow  is  fmooth,  and  his  paufes  are  mufical ;  but  the  conca¬ 
tenation  of  his  verfes  is  commonly  too  long  continued,  and 
the  full  clofe  does  not  recur  with  fufficient  frequency.  The 
fenfe  is  carried  on  through  a  long  intertexture  of  compli¬ 
cated  claufes,  and  as  nothing  is  diftinguiffied,  nothing  is 
remembered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  verfe  affords  from  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  clcfing  the  fenfe  with  the  couplet,  betrays  luxu¬ 
riant  and  aftive  minds  into  fuch  felf-indulgence,  that  they 
pile  image  upon  image,  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are 
not  eafily  perfuaded  to  clofe  the  fenfe  at  all.  Blank  verfe 
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will  therefore,  I  fear,  be  too  often  found  in  defcription 
exuberant,  in  argument  loquacious,  and  in  narration  tire- 
fome. 

His  diftion  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not  profaic,  and 
elegant  as  it  is  not  vulgar.  He  is  to  be  commended  as 
having  fewer  artifices  of  difguft  than  mofl  of  his  brethren 
of  the  blank  fong.  He  rarely  either  recalls  old  phrafes  or 
twifts  his  metre  into  harlh  inverfions.  The  feni'e  however 
of  his  words  is  {trained  ;  when  “  he  views  the  Ganges 
“  from  Alpine  heights  5”  that  is,  from  mountains  like  the 
Alps.  And  the  pedant  furely  intrudes  (but  when  was 
blank  verfe  without  pedantry  ?)  when  he  tells  how  “  Pla- 
“  nets  abfolve  the  ftated  round  of  Time.” 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry  that  he 
intende'd  to  revife  and  augment  this  work,  but  died  before 
he  had  completed  his  defign.  The  reformed  work  as  he 
left  it,  and  the  additions  which  he  had  made,  are  very  pro¬ 
perly  retained  in  the  late  colledfion.  He  feems  to  have 
fomewhat  contracted  his  diffufion  ;  but  I  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  gained  in  clofenefs  what  he  has  loft  in  fplendor. 
In  the  additional  book,  the  “  Tale  of  Solon”  is  too  long. 

One  great  defect  of  his  poem  is  very  properly  cenfured 
by  Mr.  Walker,  unlefs  it  may  be  faid  in  his  defence,  that 
what  he  has  omitted  was  not  properly  in  his  plan.  «  His 
“  picture  of  man  is  grand  and  beautiful,  but  unfinifhed. 
“  The  immortality  of  the  foul,  which  is  the  natural  con- 
<c  fequence  of  the  appetites  and  powers  fine  is  inverted  with, 
“  is  fcarcely  once  hinted  throughout  the  poem.  This  defi- 
“  ciency  is  amply  fupplied  by  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Dr. 
“  Young  ;  who,  like  a  good  philofopher,  has  invincibly 
“  proved  the  immortality  of  man,  from  the  grandeur  of 
«  his  conceptions,  and  the  meannefs  and  mifery  of  his 
<e  ftate  ;  for  this  reafon,  a  few  paflages  are  feledled  from 
*(  the  ‘  Night  Thoughts,’  which,  with  thcfe  from  Aken- 
“  fide,  feem  to  form  a  complete  view  of  the  powers,  fitua- 
“  tion,  and  end  of  man.”  *  Exercifes  for  Improvement 
in  Elocution,’  p.  66. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  confidered  ;  but  a  fhort 
confideration  will  difpatch  them.  It  is  not  eafy  to  guefs 
why  he  addicted  himfelf  fo  diligently  to  lyric  poet-ry,  hav¬ 
ing  neither  the  eafe  and  airinefs  of  the  lighter,  nor  the  ve¬ 
hemence  and  elevation  of  the  grander  ode.  When  he  lays 
his  ill-fated  hand  upon  his  harp,, his  former  powers  feem  to 
defert  him  ;  he  has  no  longer  his  luxuriance  of  expreffion, 
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nor  variety  of  images.  His  thoughts  are  cold,,  and  his 
words  inelegant.  Yet  Inch  was  his  love  of  lyrics,  that, 
having  written  with  great  vigour  and  poignancy  his  “  Epif- 
<£  tie  to  Curio,”  he  transformed  it  afterwards  into  an 
ode  difgraceful  only  to  its  author. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  faid  ■,  the  fenti- 
ments  commonly  want  force,  nature,  or  novelty  ;  the 
diftion  is  fometimes  harlh  and  uncouth,  the  ftanzas  ill- 
conftrucled  and  unpleafant,  and  the  rhymes  difl'onant,  or  ' 
unikilfully  difpofed,  too  diftant  from  each  other,  or  arrang¬ 
ed  with  too  little  regard  to  eftablifhed  ufe,  and  therefore 
perplexing  to  the  ear,  which  in  a  fhort  compofition  has  not 
time  to  grow  familiar  with  an  innovation. 

To  examine  fuch  compolitions  fingly,  cannot  be  requir¬ 
ed  ;  they  have  doubtlefs  brighter  and  darker  parts  :  but 
when  they  are  once  found  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further 
labour  may  be  lpared  ;  for  to  what  ufe  can  the  work  be 
criticifed  that  will  not  be  read  ? 
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f  HOMAS  GRAY,  the  fon  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  a 
fcrivener  of  London,  was  born  in  Cornhill,  November  2 6, 
1716.  His  grammatical  education  he  received  at  Eton 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother’s  brother,  then 
afliftant  to  Dr.  George  ;  and  when  he  left  fchool,  in  1734, 
entered  a  penfioner  at  Peterl  oufe  in  Cambridge. 

The  tranfition  from  the  lchool  to  the  college  is,  to 
moil  young  fcholars,  the  time  from  which  they  date  their 
years  of  manhood,  liberty,  and  happinefs  ;  but  Gray  feems 
to  have  been  very  little  delighted  with  academical  grat'ficati- 
ons  ;  he  liked  at  Cambridge  neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the 
fafhion  of  ftudy,  and  lived  fullenly  on  to  the  time  when  his 
attendance  on  lectures  was  no  longer  required.  As  he  in¬ 
tended  to  profefs  the  Common  Law,  he  took  no  degree 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five  years,  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  whofe  friendlhip  he  had  gained  at  Eton, 
invited  him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  companion.  They 
wandered  through  France  into  Italy  ;  and  Gray’s  Letters 
contain  a  very  pleafing  account  of  many  parts  of  their  jour¬ 
ney.  But  unequal  friendlhips  are  eafiiy  diflblved  ;  at 
Florence  they  quarrelled,  and  parted  ;  and  Mr.  Walpole 
is  now  content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was  by  his  fault.  If 
we  look,  however,  without  prejudice  on  the  world,  we 
fhall  find  that  men,  whofe  confcioufnefs  of  their  own 
merit  fets  them  above  the  compliances  of  ferviiity,  are  apt 
enough  in  their  affociation  with  lupericrs  to  watch  their  own 
dignity  with  troublefome  and  puntftdious  jealoufy,  and  in 
the  fervour  of  independance  to  exafl  that  attention  which 
they  refufe  to  pay.  Part  they  did,  whatever  was  the  quar¬ 
rel,  and  the  reft  of  their  travels  was  doubtlefs  more  un- 
pleafant  to  them  both.  Gray  continued  his  journey  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  his  own  little  fortune,  with  only  an  oc- 
cafional  fervant. 

Fie  returned  to  England  in  September  1  41,  and  in 
about  two  months  afterwards  buried  his  father  ;  who  had, 
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by  an  injudicious  wafte  of  money  upon  a  new  houfe,  fo 
much  leflenea  his  fortune,  that  Gray  thought  himfelf  too 
poor  to  fludy  the  law.  He  therefore  retired  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  foon  after  became  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law;  and 
where,  without  liking  the  place  or  its  inhabitants,  or  pro- 
felTing  to  like  them,  he  palled,  except  a  fhort  reiidence  at 
London,  the  reft  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  Weft,  the  fon 
of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  on  whom  he  appears  to 
have  fet  a  high  value,  and  who  deferved  his  efteem  by  the 
powers  which  he  fhews  in  his  Letters,  and  in  the  “  Ode 
to  May,”  which  Mr.  Mafon  has  preferred,  as  well  as  by 
the  fincerity  with  which,  when  Gray  fent  him  part  of 
4‘  Agrippina,”  a  tragedy  that  he  had  juft  begun,  he  gave 
an  opinion  which  probably  intercepted  the  progrefs  of  the 
work,  and  which  the  judgment  of  every  reader  will  con¬ 
firm.  It  was  certainly  no  lofs  to  the  Englifh  ftage  that 
«*  Agrippina”  was  never  finilhed. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  feems  to  have  applied  himfelf 
ferioully  to  poetry  ;  for  in  this  year  were  produced  the 
«  Ode  to  Spring,”  his  Profpedt  of  Eton,”  and  his  “  Ode 

to  Adverfity.”  He  began  likewife  a  Latin  poem,  “  De 
“  principiis  cogitandi.” 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of*  Mr.  Mafon, 
that  his  firft  ambition  was  to  have  excelled  in  Latin  poetry  : 
perhaps  it  were  reafonable  to  wilh  that  he  had  profecuted 
his  defign  ;  for  though  there  is  at  prefent  fome  embarralf- 
ment  in  his  phrafe,  and  fome  harfhnefs  in  his  lyric  num¬ 
bers,  his  copioufnefs  of  language  is  fuch  as  very  few  pof- 
fefs  ;  and  his  lines,  even  when  imperfeH,  difcover  a  wri¬ 
ter  whom  practice  would  have  made  lkilful. 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhoufe,  very  little  folicitous 
what  others  did  or  thought,  and  cultivated  his  mind  and 
enlarged  his  views  without  any  other  purpofe  than  of  im¬ 
proving  and  amufing  himfelf ;  when  Mr.  Mafon  being 
elected  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  brought  him  a  compa¬ 
nion  who  was  afterwards  to  be  his  editor,  and  whofe  fond- 
nefs  and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a  zeal  of  admiration, 
which  cannot  be  reafonably  expected  from  the  neutrality 
of  a  ftranger,  and  the  coldnefs  of  a  critic. 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  ( 1 747)  an  ode  on  the  “  Death 
c£  of  Mr.  Walpole’s  Cat,”  and  the  year  afterwards  attempt¬ 
ed  a  poem  of  more  importance,  on  «  Government  and 

“  Education,” 
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«  Education,”  of  which  the  fragments  which  remain  have 
many  excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far-famed  “  Elegy  in 
«  the  Church-yard,”  which,  finding  its  way  into  a  Maga¬ 
zine,  firft,  I  believe,  made  him  known  to  the  public. 

An  invitation  from  Lady  Cobham  about  this  time  gave 
occafion  to  an  odd  compofition  called  “  A  Long  Story,” 
which  adds  little  to  Gray’s  charaftef. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  publifhed  (1753),  with  defigns 
by  Mr.  Bentley,  and,  that  they  might  in  fome  form  or 
other  make  a  book,  only  one  fide  of  each  leaf  was  printed. 
I  believe  the  poems  and  the  plates  recommended  each 
other  fo  well,  that  the  whole  imprcflion  was  foon  bought. 
This  year  he  loft  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (17 56)  fome  young  men  of  the 
college,  whofe  chambers  were  near  his,  diverted  themfelves 
with  difturbing  him  by  frequent  and  troublefome  noifes, 
and,  as  is  faid,  by  pranks  yet  more  offenfive  and  contemp¬ 
tuous.  This  infolence,  having  endured  it  a  while,  he  re- 
prefented  to  the  governors  of  the  fociety,  among  whom 
perhaps  he  had  no  friends  ;  and  finding  his  complaint  little 
regarded,  removed  himfelf  to  Pembroke  Hall. 

In  1757  he  publifhed  “  The  Progrefs  of  Poetry”  and 
ts  The  Bard,”  two  compofitions  at  which  the  readers  of 
poetry  were  'at  firft  content  to  gaze  in  mute  amazement. 
Some  that  tried  them  confeffed  their  inability  to  underftand 
them,  though  Warburton  faid  that  they  were  underftood 
as  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and  Shakfpeare,  which  it  is 
the  fafhion  to  admire.  Garrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  their 
praife.  Some  hardy  champions  undertook  to  refcue  them 
from  negleCt,  and  in  a  fihort  time  many  were  content  to  be 
fhewn  beauties  which  they  could  not  fee. 

Gray’s  reputation  was  now  fo  high,  that,  after  the  death 
of  Cibber,  he  had  the  honour  of  refilling  the  laurel,  which 
was  then  beftowed  on  Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  curiofity  not  long  after,  drew  him  away  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  Mufeum,  where  lie  refided  near 
three  years,  reading  and  tranfcribing  ;  and,  fo  far  as  can 
be  difcovered,  very  little  affeCted  by  two  odes  on  t£  Obli- 
“  vion”  and  <(  Obfcurity,”  in  which  his  lyric  perfor¬ 
mances  were  ridiculed  with  much  contempt  and  much  in¬ 
genuity. 

When  the  Profcfl'or  of  Modern  Hiftory  at  Cambridge 
died,  he  was,  as  he  fays,  «  cockered  and  fpirited  up,”  till 
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he  aflced  it  of  Lord  Bute,  who  fent  him  a  civil  refufal ;  and 
the  place  was  given  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  James 
Lowther. 

His  conftitution  was  weak,  and  believing  that  his  health 
was  promoted  by  exercife  and  change  of  place,  he  under¬ 
took  (1765)  a  journey  into  Scotland,  of  which  his  ac¬ 
count,  fo  far  as  it  extends,  is  very  curious  and  elegant  :  for 
as  his  comprehenfion  was  ample,  his  curiofity  extended 
to  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances  of  nature,  and 
all  the  monuments  of  paft  events.  He  naturally  contract¬ 
ed  a  friendflnp  with  Dr.  Beattie,  whom  he  found  a  poet,  a 
phiiofopher,  and  a  good  man.  The  Marefchal  College  at 
Aberdeen  offered  him  the  degree  of  DoCtor  of  Laws,  which, 
having  omitted  to  take  it  at  Cambridge,  he  thought  it  decent 
to  refufe. 

What  he  had  formerly  fclicited  in  vain,  was  at  laffc 
given  him  without  folicitation.  The  Profefforfhip  of 
Hiftory  became  again  vacant,  and  he  received  (1768)  an. 
offer  of  it  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  accepted,  and 
retained  it  to  his  death  ;  always  defigning  leCtures,  but 
never  reading  them  ;  uneafy  at  his  negleCt  of  duty,  and 
appealing  his  uneafinefs  with  defigns  of  reformation,  and 
with  a  refolution  which  he  believed  himfelf  to  have  made 
of  refigning  the  office,  if  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  dis¬ 
charge  it. 

Ili  health  made  another  journey  neceffary,  and  he 
vifited  ( 1 769)  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland.  He  that 
reads  his  epiftolary  narration  wifhes,  that  to  travel,  and 
to  tell  his  travels,  had  been  more  of  his  employment  ;  but 
it  is  by  ftudying  at  home  that  we  muft  obtain  the  ability  of 
travelling  with  intelligence  and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  ftudies  were  now  near  their  end. 
The  gout,  of  which  he  had  fuftainea  many  wreak  attacks, 
fell  upon  his  ftomach,  and,  yielding  to  no  medicines,  pro¬ 
duced  ftrong  convulnons,  which  (July  30,  1771)  termi¬ 
nated  in  death. 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr.  Mafon  has 
done,  from  a  Letter  written  to  my  friend  Mr.  Bofwell, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  reCtor  of  St.  Gluvias  in  Cornwall; 
and  am  as  willing  as  his  warmed  well-wiflier  to  believe  it 
true. 

“  Perhaps  he  was  the  molt  learned  man  in  Europe, 

He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  pro- 
{‘  found  parts  of  fcience,  and  that  not  fuperficially,  but 
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“  thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of  hiftory,  both 
“  natural  and  civil  ;  had  read  all  the  original  hiftorians 
“  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  ;  and  was  a  great  anti- 
“  quarian.  Criticifm,  metaphylics,  morals,  politics,  made 
“  a  principal  part  of  his  fludy  ;  voyages  and  travels  of  all 
“  forts  were  his  favourite  amufements  ;  and  he  had  a  fine 
“  tafte  in  painting,  prints,  architecture,  and  gardening. 
“  With  fuch  a  fund  of  knowledge,  his  converfation  muff 
“  have  been  equally  inftruCfing  and  entertaining  ;  but  he 
“  was  alfo  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
“  There  is  no  character  without  fome  fpeck,  fome  imper- 
“  feCtion ;  and  I  think  the  greateft  defeCt  in  his  was  an 
“  afFeCtation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy,  and  a  vifible 
“  faftidioufnefs,  or  contempt  and  difdain  of  his  inferiours 
“  in  fcience.  He  alfo  had,  in  fome  degree,  that  weak- 
<c  nefs  which  difgufted  Voltaire  fo  much  in  Mr.  Congreve  : 
“  though  he  feemed  to  value  others  chiefly  according  to 
“  the  progrefs  they  had  made  in  knowledge,  yet  he  could 
“  not  bear  to  be  confidered  merely  as  a  man  of  "letters  ;  and 
“  though  without  birth,  cr  fortune,  or  ftation,  his  defire 
“  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  independent  gentle- 
“  man,  who  read  for  his  amufement.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
<c  faid,  What  fignifies  fo  much  knowledge,  wdien  it  pro- 
“  duced  fo  little  ?  Is  it  worth  taking  fo  much  pains  to 
“  leave  no  memorial  but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  con- 
“  fidered  that  Mr.  Gray  was  to  others  at  leaft  innocently 
“  employed;  to  hirnfelf  certainly  beneficially.  His  time 
“  palled  agreeably  :  he  was  every  day  making  fome  new  ac~ 
“  quifition  in  fcience  ;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  foft- 
“  ened,  his  virtue  ftrengtnened  ;  the  world  and  mankind 
“  were  fhewn  to  him  without  a  mafic  ;  and  he  was  taught 
“  to  confider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  the 
“  attention  of  a  wife  man,  except  the  purfuit  of  know- 
“  ledge  and  praClice  of  virtue,  in  that  ftate  wherein  God 
‘‘  hafh  placed  us.’v 

To  this  characler  Mr.  Mafon  has  added  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  account  of  Gray’s  fkill  in  zoology.  Fie  has  remarked, 
that  Gray’s  effeminacy  was  affecbed  moft  “  before  thofe 
“  whom  he  did  not  wifli  to  pleafe  and  that  he  is  un- 
juftly  charged  with  making  knowledge  his  foie  reafon  of 
preference,  as  he  paid  his  efleem  to  none  whom  he  did 
not  likewife  believe  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  flight  infpeCtion  of 
his  Letters  in  which  my  undertaking  has  engaged  me,  is, 
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that  his  mind  had  a  large  grafp ;  that  his  curiolity  was  un¬ 
limited,  and  his  judgment  cultivated  ;  that  he  was  a  man 
likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  all ;  but  that  he  was 
faftidious  and  hard  to  pleafe.  His  contempt,  however,  is 
often  employed,  where  I  hope  it  will  be  approved,  upon 
fcepticifm  and  infidelity.  His  fhort  account  of  Shaftefbury 
I  will  infert. 

“  You  fay  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord  Shaftefbury 
iC  came  to  be  a  philofopher  in  vogue  ;  I  will  tell  you  : 
c{  firft,  he  was  a  lord  ;  fecondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any  of 
“  his  readers  ;  thirdly,  men  are  very  prone  to  believe  what 
“  they  do  not  underhand  ;  fourthly,  they  will  believe  any 
“  thing  at  all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
“  believe  it  ;  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road,  even 
tc  when  that  road  leads  no  where ;  fixthly,  he  was  reck- 
<c  oned  a  fine  writer,  and  feems  always  to  mean  more  than 
«  he  faid.  Would  you  have  any  more  reafons  ?  An  in- 
<c  terval  of  above  forty  years  has  pretty  well  deftroyed  the 
“  charm.  A  dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners  ;  vanity  is 
t(  no  longer  interefted  in  the  matter  ;  for  a  new  road  is 
“  become  an  old  one.” 

Mr.  Mafon  has  added,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that, 
though  Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not  eager  of  money  ;  and 
that,  out  of  the  little  that  he  had,  he  was  very  willing  to 
help  the  neceffitous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did  not  write 
his  pieces  firft  rudely,  and  then  correct  them,  but  laboured 
every  line  as  it  arofe  in  the  train  of  compofition ;  and  he 
had  a  notion  not  very  peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write  but 
at  certain  times,  or  at  happy  moments,  a  fantaftic  foppery, 
to  which  my  kindnefs  for  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue 
wifhes  him  to  have  been  fuperior. 

GRAY’s  Poetry  is  now  to  be  confidered  ;  and  I  hope 
not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his  name,  if  I  confefs 
that  I  contemplate  it  with  lefs  pleafure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  “  On  Spring”  has  fomething  poetical,  both  in 
the  language  and  the  thought  ;  but  the  language  is  too 
luxuriant,  and  the  thoughts  have  nothing  new.  There 
has  of  late  arifen  a  practice  of  giving  to  adjectives  derived 
from  fubftantives  the  termination  of  participles  ;  fuch  as  the 
cultured  plain,  the  daified  bank  ;  but  I  was  forry  to  fee,  in 
the  lines  of  a  fcholar  like  Gray,  the  honied  Spring.  The 
morality  is  natural,  but  too  ftale  5  the  conclufion  is  pretty. 

The 
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The  poem  «  On  the  Cat”  was  doubtlefs  by  its  author 
confidered  as  a  trifle,  but  it  is  not  a  happy  trifle.  In  the 
firft  ftanza,  “  the  azure  flowers  that  blow”  fhew  refolutely 
a  rhyme  is  fometimes  made  when  it  cannot  eafily  be  found. 
Selima,  the  Cat,  is  called  a  nymph,  with  fome  violence 
both  to  language  and  fenfe  ;  but  there  is  good  ufe  made 
of  it  when  it  is  done  ;  for  of  the  two  lines. 

What  female  heart  can  gold  defpife  ? 

What  cat’s  averfe  to  fifh  l 

the  firft  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the  fecond  only 
to  the  cat.  The  fixth  ftanza  contains  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  “  a  favourite  has  no  friend  but  the  laft  ends  in  a 
pointed  fentence  of  no  relation  to  the  purpofe  ;  if  what 
glijlered  had  been  gold,  the  cat  would  not  have  gone  into 
the  water  ;  and,  if  Ihe  had,  would  not  lefs  have  been 
drowned. 

The  “  Profpect  of  Eton  College”  fuggefts  nothing  to 
Gray  which  every  beholder  does  not  equally  think  and  feel. 
His  fupplication  to  father  Thames,  to  tell  him  who  drives 
the  hoop  or  tofles  the  ball,  is  ufelefs  and  puerile.  Father 
Thames  has  no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himfelf. 
His  epithet  “  buxom  health”  is  not  elegant  ;  he  feems  not 
to  underftand  the  word.  Gray  thought  his  language  more 
poetical,  as  it  was  more  remote  from  common  ufe  :  finding 
in  Dryden  “  honey  redolent  of  Spring,”  an  expreffion  that 
reaches  the  utmoll  limits  of  our  language,  Gray  drove  it 
a  little  more  beyond  common  apprehenfion,  by  making 
«  gales”  to  be  “  redolent  of  joy  and  youth.” 

Of  the  “  Ode  on  Adverfity,”  the  hint  was  at  firft  taken 
from  “  O  Diva,  gratum  quse  regis  Antium  ;”  but  Gray 
has  excelled  his  original  by  the  variety  of  his  fentiments, 
and  by  their  moral  application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once 
poetical  and  rational,  I  will  not  by  flight  objections  violate 
the  dignity. 

My  procefs  has  now  brought  me  to  the  wonderful 
“  Wonder  of  Wonders,”  the  two  Sifter  Odes  ;  by  which, 
though  either  vulgar  ignorance  or  common  fenfe  at  firft 
univerfally  rejected  them,  many  have  been  fince  perfuaded 
to  think  themfelves  delighted.  I  am  one  of  thofe  that  are 
walling  to  be  pleafed,  and  therefore  would  gladly  find  the 
meaning  of  the  firft  ftanza  of  the  «  Progrefs  of  Poetry.” 
Vol.  VI.  S  Gray 
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Gray  feems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the  Images  of 
Si  fpreading  found  and  running  water.”  A  <c  ftream  of 

mafiCj”  may  be  allowed  ;  but  where  does  “  mufic,”  how¬ 
ever  “  fmooth  and  ftrong,”  after  having  vifited  the  “  ver- 
“  dant  vales,  rowl  down  the  fteep  amain,”  fo  as  that 
(t  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar  ?”  If 
this  be  faid  of  Mufic,  it  is  nonfenfe  ;  if  it  be  faid  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

The  fecond  ftanza,  exhibiting  Mars’s  car  and  Jove’s 
eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further  notice.  Criticifm  difdains 
to  chafe  a  fchool-boy  to  his  common-places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewife  be  objected,  that  it  is  drawn 
from  mythology,  though  fuch  as  may  be  more  eafily  affimi- 
lated  to  real  life.  Idalia’s  “  velvet  green”  has  fomething 
of  cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Nature  en¬ 
nobles  Art :  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art 
degrades  Nature.  Gray  is  too  fond  of  words  arbitrarily 
compounded.  “  Many-twinkling”  was  formerly  cenfured 
as  not  analogical ;  we  may  fay  «  many-fpotted,”  but 
fcarcely  “  many-fpotting.”  This  ftanza,  however,  has 
fomething  pleafing. 

Of  the  fecond  ternary  of  ftanzas,  the  firfl  endeavours 
to  tell  fomething,  and  would  have  told  it,  had  it  not  been 
eroded  by  Hyperion  :  the  fecond  deferibes  well  enough  the 
univerfal  prevalence  of  Poetry  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
conclufion  will  not  rife  from  the  premifes.  The  caverns  of 
the  North  and  the  plains  of  Chili  are  not  the  refidences  of 
«  Glory  and  generous  Shame.”  But  that  Poetry  and 
Virtue  go  always  together  is  an  opinion  fo  pleafing,  that 
I  can  forgive  him  who  refolves  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  ftanza  founds  big  with  t(  Delphi,”  and 
«*  Egean,”  and  “  Iliffus,”  and  “  Meander,”  and  <e  hal- 
<£  lowed  fountains,”  and  “  folemn  found but  in  all 
Gray’s  odes  there  is  a  kind  of  cumbrous  fplendour  which 
we  wifh  away.  His  pofition  is  at  laft  falfe  :  in  the  time 
of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  from  whom  we  derive  our  firfl; 
fchool  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  over-run  by  “  tyrant  power” 
and  «  coward  vice  nor  was  our  ftate  much  better  when 
we  firfl;  borrowed  the  Italian  arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  firfl;  gives  a  mythological  birth 
of  Shakfpeare.  What  is  faid  of  that  mighty  genius  is  true; 
but  it  is  not  faid  happily  :  the  real  effects  of  this  poetical 
power  are  put  out  of  fight  by  the  pomp  of  machinery. 

Where 
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Where  truth  is  fufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fi&ion  is  worfs 
than  ufelefs  ;  the  counterfeit  debafes  the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton’s  blindnefs,  if  we  fuppofe  it 
caufed  by  ftudy  in  the  formation  of  his  poem,  a  fuppo- 
fition  furely  allowable,  is  poetically  true,  and  happily  ima¬ 
gined.  But f  '  car  of  Dryden,  with  his  two  courfers>  has 
nothing  in  it  pc~„liar;  it  is  a  car  in  which  any  other  rider 
may  be  placed. 

“  The  Bard”  appears,  at  the  firft  view,  to  be,  as  Alga- 
rotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an  imitation  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  Nereus.  Algarotti  thinks  it  fuperior  to  its  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  and,  if  preference  depends  only  on  the  imagery  and 
animation  of  the  two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right.  There 
is  in  “  The  Bard”  more  force,  more  thought,  and  more 
variety.  But  to  copy  is  lefs  than  to  invent,  and  the  copy 
has  been  unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong  time.  The  fiction 
of  Horace  was  to  the  Romans  credible  ;  but  its  revival 
difgufts  Us  with  apparent  and  unconquerable  falfehood. 
Incredulus  odi. 

To  feledl  a  fingular  event,  and  fwell  it  to  a  giant’s  bulk  by 
fabulous  appendages  of  fpedfres  and  predictions,  has  little 
difficulty  ;  for  he  that  forfakes  the  probable  may  always 
find  the  marvellous.  And  it  has  little  ufe  ;  we  are  affefted 
only  as  we  believe  ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we  find  fome- 
thing  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I  do  not  fee  that  “  The 
x<  Bard”  promotes  any  truth,  moral  or  political. 

His  ftanzas  are  too  long,  efpecially  his  epodes  ;  the  ode 
is  finilhed  before  the  ear  has  learned  its  meafures,  and  con- 
fequently  before  it  can  receive  pleafure  from  their  confo- 
nance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  firft  ftanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has  been  celebrat¬ 
ed  ;  but  technical  beauties  can  give  praife  only  to  the  inven¬ 
tor.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  rufh  abruptly  upon 
his  fubject,  that  has  read  the  ballad  of  Johnny  Armjirong, 

» 

Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland — 

The  initial  refemblances,  or  alliterations,  c<  ruin,  ruth- 
lefs,  helm  or  hauberk,”  are  below  the  grandeur  of  a  poem 
that  endeavours  at  fublimity. 

In  the  fecond  ftanza  the  Bard  is  well  defcribed  ;  but  int 
the  third  we  have  the  puerilities  of  obfolete  mythology. 
When  we  are  told  that  “  Cadwallo  hufh’d  the  ftormy  main,” 
and  that  “  Modred  made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud- 
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“  topp’d  head,”  attention  recoils  from  the  repetition  of  a 
tale  that,  even  when  it  was  firft  heard,  was  heard  with 
fcorn. 

The  weaving  of  the  winding-Jheet  he  borrowed,  as  he 
owns,  from  the  northern  Bards  ;  but  their  texture,  how¬ 
ever,  was  very  properly  the  work  of  female  powers,  as  the 
a£fc  of  fpinning  the  thread  of  life  in  another  mythology. 
Theft  is  always  dangerous  •,  Gray  has  made  weavers  of 
flaughtered  bards  by  a  fiction  outrageous  and  incongruous. 
They  are  then  called  upon  to  “  Weave  the  warp,  and 
“  weave  the  woof,”  perhaps  with  no  great  propriety  ;  for 
it  is  by  crofling  the  woof  with  the  warp  that  men  weave  the 
web  or  piece ;  and  the  firft  line  was  dearly  bought  by  the 
admiffion  of  its  wretched  correfpondent,  “  Give  ample 
“  room  and  verge  enough  He  has,  however,  no  other 
line  as  bad. 

The  third  ftanza  of  the  fecond  ternary  is  commended,  I 
think,  beyond  its  merit.  The  perfonification  is  indiftinCL 
<ThirJl  and  Hunger  are  not  alike ;  and  their  features,  to 
make  the  imagery  perfect,  fhould  have  been  difcrim mated. 
We  are  told,  in  the  fame  ftanza,  how  “towers  are  fed.” 
But  I  will  no  longer  look  for  particular  faults  ;  yet  let  it 
be  obferved  that  the  ode  might  have  been  concluded  with 
an  aftion  of  better  example  ;  but  filicide  is  always  to  be 
had,  without  expence  of  thought. 

Thefe  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumulations  of 
ungraceful  ornaments  *,  they  ftrike,  rather  than  pleafe ; 
the  images  are  magnified  by  affectation  ;  the  language  is 
laboured  into  harfhnefs.  The  mind  of  the  writer  feems  to 
work  with  unnatural  violence.  “  Double,  double,  toil  and 
“  trouble.”  He  has  a  kind  of  ftrutting  dignity,  and  is 
tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art  and  his  ftruggle  are  too 
vifible,  and  there  is  too  little  appearance  of  eafe  and  na¬ 
ture. 

To  fay  that  he  has  no  beauties  would  be  unjuft  :  a  man 
like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great  induftry,  could  not 
but  produce  fomething  valuable.  When  he  pleafes  leaft, 
it  can  only  be  faid  that  a  good  defign  was  ill  directed. 

His  tranflations  of  Northern  and  Welfh  Poetry  deferve 
praife ;  the  imagery  is  preferved,  perhaps  often  im- 

*  “  I  have  a  foul,  that  like  an  ample  fhield 

“  Can  take  in  all ;  and  verge  enough  for  more.” 

Dryden’s  Sebaftian. 
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proved  ;  but  the  language  is  unlike  the  language  of  other 
poets. 

In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to  concur  with  the 
common  reader ;  for  by  the  common  fenfe  of  readers,  un¬ 
corrupted  with  literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements 
of  fubtilty  and  the  dogmatifm  of  learning,  mull  be  final¬ 
ly  decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The  “  Church- 
«  yard”  abounds  with  images  which  find  a  mirrour  in  every 
mind,  and  with  fentiments  to  which  every  bofom  returns 
an  echo.  The  four  ftanzas,  beginning  “  Yet  even  thefe 
**  bones,”  are  to  me  original :  I  have  never  feen  the  notions 
in  any  other  place  5  yet  he  that  reads  them  here  perfuades 
himfelf  that  he  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Gray  written 
often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame,  and  ufelefs  to  praife 
him. 
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George  LYTTELTON,  thefon  of  Sir  Thomas 

Lyttelton,  of  Hagley,  in  Worcefterfhire,  was  born  in  1709. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  fo  much  diftiri- 
guifhed,  that  his  exerciies  were  recommended  as  models  to 
his  fchool-fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Chrift-church,  where  he  retained 
the  fame  reputation  of  fuperiority,  and  difplayed  his  abi¬ 
lities  to  the  puhlic  in  a  poem  on  «  Blenheim.” 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  His 
“  Progrefs  of  Love,”  and  his  (<  Perfian  Letters,”  were  both 
written  when  he  was  very  young ;  and  indeed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  young  man  is  very  vifible  in  both.  The  Verfes 
cant  of  fhepherds  and  flocks,  and  crooks  dreffed  with  flow¬ 
ers  *,  and  the  Letters  have  fomething  of  that  indiftinfl  and 
headftrong  ardour  for  liberty  which  a  man  of  genius  al¬ 
ways  catches  when  he  enters  the  world,  and  always  fuffers 
to  cool  as  he  paffes  forward. 

He  ftaid  not  long  at  Oxford  ;  for  in  1728  he  began  his 
travels,  and  faw  France  and  Italy.  When  he  returned,  he 
obtained  a  feat  in  Parliament,  and  foon  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  among  the  mod  eager  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  though  his  father,  who  was  Commiflioner  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  always  voted  with  the  Court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttelton  was  feen 
in  every  account  of  every  debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
He  oppofed  the  {landing  army  ;  he  oppofed  the  excife  ;  he 
fupported  the  motion  for  petitioning  the  King  to  remove 
Walpole.  Kis  zeal  was  confidered  by  the  courtiers  not 
only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimonious  and  malignant ;  and, 
when  Walpo’e  was  at  laft  hunted  from  his  places,  every 
effort  was  made  by  his  friends,  and  many  friends  he  had, 
■to  exclude  Lyttelton  from  the  Secret  Committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven  from  St. 
James’s,  kept  a  feparate  court,  and  opened  his  arms  to  the 
opponents  or  the  miniftry.  Mr.  Lyttelton  became  his  fe~ 
cretary,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  great  influence  in  the 
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djre£lion  of  his  condufh  He  perfuaded  his  mailer,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  now  to  be  popular,  that  he  would  advance 
his  character  by  patronage.  Mallet  was  made  under-fecre- 
tary,  with  200/.  •,  and  Thomfon  had  a  penfion  of  1 00/.  a 
year.  For  Thomfon  Lyttelton  always  retained  his  kind- 
nefs,  and  was  able  at  laft  to  place  him  at  eafe. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologetical  poem,  call¬ 
ed  the  «  Trial  of  Selim  •”  far  which  he  was  paid  with 
kind  words,  which,  as  is  common,  raifed  great  hopes,  that 
were  at  laft  difappointed. 

Lyttelton  now  flood  in  the  firft  rank  of  oppofition  j  and 
Pope,  who  was  incited,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  how,  to  in- 
creafe  the  clamour  againft  the  miniftry,  commended  him 
among  the  other  patriots.  This  drew  upon  him  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  Fox,  who,  in  the  houfe,  imputed  to  him  as 
a  crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lampooner  fo  unjuft  and  licen¬ 
tious.  Lyttelton  fupported  his  friend ;  and  replied,  that 
he  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  received  into  the  familiarity 
of  fo  great  a  poet. 

While  he  was  thus  confpicuous,  he  married  (1741)  Mifs 
Lucy  Fortefcue,  of  Devonfhire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  the 
late  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  two  daughters,  and  with  whom  he 
appears  to  have  lived  in  the  higheft  degree  of  connubial 
felicity  :  but  human  pleafures  are  fhort ;  fhe  died  in  child¬ 
bed  about  five  years  afterwards  ,  and  he  folaced  his  grief  by 
writing  a  long  poem  to  her  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  condemn  himfelf  to  perpetual  fo- 
litude  and  forrow  ;  for,  after  a  while,  he  was  content  to 
feek  happinefs  again  by  a  fecond  marriage  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich  5  but  the  experiment  was  unfuccefs- 
ful. 

At  length,  after  a  long  flruggle  Walpole  gave  way,  and 
nour  and  profit  were  diftributed  among  his  conquerors. 
Lyttelton  was  made  (1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
fury;  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in  fupporting  the 
fchemes  of  the  miniftry. 

Politics  did  not,  however,  fo  much  engage  him  as  to 
with-hold  his  thoughts  from  things  of  more  importance. 
He  had,  in  the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the  help 
of  corrupt  converfation,  entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity  ;  but  he  thought  the  time  now  come  when  it 
was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  appli¬ 
ed  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  great  queftion.  His  ftudies,  be¬ 
ing  hcneft,  ended  in  convidlion.  He  found  that  religion 
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was  true,  and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to  teach 
(1747)  by  “  Obfervations  on  the  Converfion  of  St.  Paul 
a  treatife  to  which  infidelity  has  never  been  able  to  fabricate 
a  fpecious  anfwer.  This  book  his  father  had  the  happinefs 
of  feeing,  and  exprefled  his  pleafure  in  a  letter  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  inferted. 

“  I  have  read  your  religious  treatife  with  infinite  pleafure 
<(  and  fatisfaftion.  The  ftyle  is  fine  and  clear,  the  argu- 
<c  ments  clofe,  cogent,  and  irrefiftible.  May  the  King  of 
“  Kings,  whofe  glorious  caufe  you  have  fo  well  defended, 

reward  your  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  maybe  found 
tc  worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift,  to  be  an  eye- 
“  witnefs  of  that  happinefs  which  I  don’t  doubt  he  will 
44  bountifully  bellow  upon  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
44  lhall  never  ceafe  glorifying  God,  for  having  endowed 
44  you  with  fuch  ufeful  talents,  and  giving  me  fo  good  a 
44  ion. 

44  Your  affectionate  father, 

44  Thomas  Lyttelton.” 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1751),  by  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  he  inherited  a  baronet’s  title  with  a  large  eftate,  which, 
though  perhaps  he  did  not  augment,  he  was  careful  to 
adorn,  by  a  houfe  of  great  elegance  and  expence,  and  by 
much  attention  to  the  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he  was  gra¬ 
dually  advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and  preferment ;  and 
accordingly  was  made  in  time  (1754)  cofferer  and  privy 
counfellor :  this  place  he  exchanged  next  year  for  the  great 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  an  office,  however, 
that  required  fome  qualifications  which  he  foon  perceived 
himfelf  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiofity  led  him  into  Wales  *,  of 
which  he  has  given  an  account,  perhaps  rather  with  too 
much  affectation  of  delight,  to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man 
of  whom  he  has  conceived  an  opinion  more  favourable  than 
he  feems  to  have  deferved,  and  whom,  having  once  ef- 
poufed  his  intereft  and  fame,  he  never  was  perfuaded  to 
difown.  Bower,  whatever  was  his  moral  character,  did 
not  want  abilities  •,  attacked  as  he  was  by  an  univerfal  out¬ 
cry,  and  that  outcry,  as  it  feems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he 
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kept  his  ground ;  at  laft,  when  his  defences  began  to  fail 
him,  he  Tallied  out  upon  his  adverfaries,  and  his  adverfaries 
retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his  “  Dialogues  of 
«  the  Dead,”  which  were  very  eagerly  read,  though  the 
production  rather,  as,  it  feems,  of  leifure  than  of  ftudy, 
rather  of  effufions  than  compofitioqs.  The  names  of  his 
perfons  too  oftem  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  their  con- 
verfation ;  and,  when  they  have  met,  they  too  often  part 
without  any  conclufion.  He  has  copied  Fenelon  more  than 
Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  firft  publifhed,  they  were  kindly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  “  Critical  Reviewers-,”  and  poor  Lvttelton? 
with  humble  gratitude,  returned,  in  a  note  which  I  have 
read,  acknowledgements  which  can  never  be  proper,  fince 
they  mull  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for  juftice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  reign,  the  inaufpici- 
ous  commencement  of  the  war  made  the  diffolution  of  the 
miniftrv  unavoidable.  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  lofing  with  the 
reft  his  employment,  was  recompenfed  with  a  peerage ; 
and  relied  from  political  turbulence  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

His  laft  literary  produ£lion  was  his  “  Hiftory  of  Henry 
«  the  Second,”  elaborated  by  the  fearches  and  deliberations 
of  twenty  years,  and  publifhed  with  fuch  anxiety  as  only 
vanity  can  diflate. 

The  flory  of  this  publication  is  remarkable.  The  whole 
work  wras  printed  twice  over,  a  great  part  of  it  three  times, 
and  many  fheets  four  or  five  times.  The  bookfe.llers  paid 
for  the  firft  impreftion  ■,  but  the  charges  and  repeated  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  prefs  were  at  the  expence  of  the  author, 
whofe  ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to  have  coft  him  at  leaft 
a  thoufand  pounds.  He  began  to  print  in  1755.  Three 
volumes  appeared  in  1764,  a  fecond  edition  of  them  in 
1765,  a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclufion  in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  conliderable  abilities, 
and  not  unacquainted  with  letters  or  with  life,  undertook 
to  perfuade  Lyttelton,  as  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  he 
was  mailer  of  the  fecret  of  punftuation  ;  and,  as  fear  be¬ 
gets  credulity,  he  was  employed,  I  know  not  at  what  price, 
to  point  the  pages  of  “  Henry  the  Second.”  The  book  was 
at  laft  pointed  and  printed,  and  fent  into  the  world.  Lyt¬ 
telton  took  money  for  his  copy,  of  which,  when  he  had 
paid  the  Pointer,  he  probably  gave  the  reft  away  5  for  he  was 
yery  liberal  to  the  indigent. 
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When  time  brought  the  Hiftory  to  a  third  edition,  Reid 
was  either  dead  or  difcarded  :  and  the  fuperintendence  of 
typography  and  punduation  was  committed  to  a  man  ori¬ 
ginally  a  comb-maker,  but  then  known  by  the  ftyle  of 
Dodor.  Something  uncommon  was  probably  expeded, 
and  fomething  uncommon  was  at  laft  done ;  for  to  the 
Dodor’s  edition  is  appended,  what  the  world  had  hardly 
feen  before,  a  lift  of  errors  in  nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politics  and  literature  there  muft  be  an  end.  Lord 
Lyttelton  had  never  the  appearance  of  a  ftrong  or  of  a 
healthy  man  he  had  a  {lender,  uncompaded  frame,  and  a 
meagre  face  •,  he  lafted  however  fixty  years,  and  was  then 
feized  with  his  laft  illnefs.  Of  his  death  a  very  affeding 
and  infttudive  account  has  been  given  by  his  phyfician, 
which  will  fpare  me  the  talk  of  his  moral  charader. 

“  On  Sunday  evening  the  fymptoms  of  his  lord{hipTs 
«  diforder,  which  for  a  week  paft  had  alarmed  us,  put  on 
«  a  fatal  appearance,  and  his  lordfhip  believed  himfelf  to 

be  a  dying  man.  From  this  time  he  buffered  by  reftleff- 
s<  nefs  rather  than  pain  ;  though  his  nerves  were  apparently 
“  much  fluttered,  his  mental  faculties  never  feemed 
«  {Longer,  when  he  was  thoroughly  awake. 

«  His  lordfhip’s  bilious  and  hepatic  complaints  feemed 
??  alone  not  equal  to  the  expeded  mournful  event ;  his 
«  long  want  of  fleep,  whether  the  confequence  of  the  irri- 
«  tation  in  the  bowels,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  of 
«  caufes  of  a  different  kind,  accounts  for  his  lofs  of  ftrength, 
«  and  for  his  death,  very  fufficiently. 

«  Though  his  lordfnip  wiflied  his  approaching  diflolution 
**  not  to  be  lingering,  he  waited  for  it  with  refignation. 
«  Fie  faid,  ‘  It  is  a  folly,  a  keeping  me  in  mifery,  now  to 
«  attempt  to  prolong  life  yet  he  was  eafily  perfuaded,  for 
«  the  fatisfadion  of  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thing  thought 
“  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  he  had  been  remarkably 
“  better,  and  we  were  not  without  fome  hopes  of  his  re- 
“  covery. 

«  On  Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  his  lord¬ 
ed  fhip  fent  for  me,  and  faid  he  felt  a  great  hurry,  and 
«  wifhed  to  have  a  little  converfation  with  me,  in  order  to 
«  divert  it.  He  then  pi-oceeded  to  open  the  fountain  of 
“  that  heart,  from  whence  goodnefs  had  fo  long  flowed,  as 
“  from  a  copious  fpring.  ‘  Dodor,’  faid  he,  (  you  fhall 
“  be  my  confeflpr :  when  I  firft  fet  out  in  the  world,  I  had 
«  friends  who  endeavoured  to  fhake  my  belief  in  the  Chrif- 
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«  tian  religion.  I  faw  difficulties  which  ftaggered  me : 
«*  but  I  kept  my  mind  open  to  conviction.  The  evidences 
«  and  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  ftudied  with  attention, 
«  made  me  a  mod  firm  and  perfuaded  believer  of  the 
«<  Chriftian  religion.  I  have  made  it  the  rule  of  my  life, 
«  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  future  hopes.  I  have  erred 
44  and  finned  ;  but  have  repented,  and  never  indulged  any 
«  vicious  habit.  In  politics,  and  public  life,  I  have  made 
44  public  good  the  rule  of  my  conduct.  I  never  gave  coun- 
«  fels  which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  the  bed.  I  have 
feen  that  I  was  fometimes  in  the  wrong ;  but  I  did  not 
«  err  defignedly.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  to 
44  do  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  never  for  a  moment 
44  could  indulge  malicious  or  unjuft  defigns  upon  any  per- 
44  fon  whatfoever.’ 

44  At  another  time  he  faid,  4 1  muft  leave  my  foul  in  the 
44  fame  ftate  it  was  in  before  this  illnefs  ;  I  find  this  a  very 
44  inconvenient  time  for  folicitude  about  any  thing.’ 

44  On  the  evening,  when  the  fymptoms  of  death  came 
44  on,  he  faid,  4  I  Ihall  die  ;  but  it  will  not  be  your  fault.’ 
44  When  Lord  and  Lady  Valentia  came  to  fee  his  lordfhip, 
44  he  gave  them  his  folemn  benediction,  and  faid,  4  Be  good, 
44  be  virtuous,  my  lord  ;  you  muft  come  to  this.’  Thus 
44  he  continued  giving  his  dying  benediction  to  all  around 
44  him.  On  Monday  morning  a  lucid  interval  gave  fome 
44  fmall  hopes,  but  thefe  vanilhed  in  the  evening  ;  and  he 
44  continued  dying,  but  with  very  little  uneafinefs,  till 
44  Tuefday  morning,  Auguft  22,  when,  between  feven 
44  and  eight  o’clock,  he  expired,  almoft  without  a  groan.” 

His  lordfhip  was  buried  at  Hagley  5  and  the  following 
infcription  is  cut  on  the  fide  of  his  lady’s  monument : 

44  This  unadorned  (tone  was  placed  here 
44  By  the  particular  defire  and  exprefs 
44  Directions  of  the  Right  Honourable 
44  George  Lord  Lyttelton, 

44  Who  died  Auguft  22,  1773,  aged  64.” 


Lord  Lyttelton’s  Poems  are  the  works  of  a  man  of  lite¬ 
rature  and  judgement,  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  verfifi- 
eation.  They  have  nothing  to  be  defpifed,  and  little  to  be 
admired.  Of  his  44  Progrefs  of  Love,”  it  is  fufficient  blame 

to 
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to  fay  that  it  is  paftoral.  His  blank  verfe  in  “  Blenheim” 
has  neither  much  force  nor  much  elegance.  His  little  per¬ 
formances,  whether  Songs  or  Epigrams,  are  fometimes 
fprightly,  and  fometimes  infipid.  His  epiftolary  pieces  have 
a  fmooth  equability,  which  cannot  much  tire,  becaufe  they 
are  fhort,  but  which  feldom  elevates  or  furprizes.  But 
from  this  cenfure  ought  to  be  excepted  his  “  Advice  to 
«  Belinda,”  which,  though  for  the  moft  part  written  when 
he  was  very  young,  contains  much  truth  and  much  pru¬ 
dence,  very  elegantly  and  vigoroully  exprefied,  and  (hews 
a  mind  attentive  to  life,  and  a  power  of  poetry  which  CuU 
tivation  might  have  raifed  to  excellence- 
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FATHER  PAUL  SARPI. 

f  ATHER  PAUL,  whofe  name,  before  he  entered  into 
the  monadic  life,  was  Peter  Sarpi,  was  born  at  Venice, 
Augud  14,  1552.  His  father  followed  merchandize,  but 
with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that,  at  his  death,  he  left  his  family 
very  ill  provided  for,  but  under  the  care  of  a  mother, 
whofe  piety  was  likely  to  bring  the  bleding  of  Providence 
upon  them,  and  whofe  wife  conduct  fupplied  the  want  of 
fortune  by  advantages  of  greater  value. 

Happily  for  young  Sarpi,  fhe  had  a  brother,  mader  of  a 
celebrated  fchool,  under  whofe  direction  he  was  placed  by 
her.  Here  he  lod  no  time,  but  cultivated  his  abilities,  na¬ 
turally  of  the  fird  rate,  with  unwearied  application.  He 
was  born  for  dudy,  having  a  natural  averiion  to  pleafure 
and  gaiety,  and  a  memory  fo  tenacious,  that  he  could  re¬ 
peat  thirty  verfes  upon  once  hearing  them. 

Proportionable  to  his  capacity  was  his  progrefs  in  litera¬ 
ture  :  at  thirteen,  having  made  himfelf  mader  of  fchool- 
learning,  he  turned  his  dudies  to  philofophy  and  the  ma¬ 
thematics,  and  entered  upon  logic  under  Capella  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  who,  though  a  celebrated  mader  of  that  fcience, 
confefled  himfelf  in  a  very  little  time  unable  to  give  his 
pupil  farther  indructions. 


As 
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As  Capella  was  of  the  Order  of  the  Servites,  his  fchola? 
was  induced,  by  his  acquaintance  with  him,  to  engage  in 
the  fame  profeffiori,  though  his  uncle  and  his  mother  re= 
prefented  to  him  the  hardfhips  and  aufterities  of  that  kind 
of  life,  and  advifed  him  with  great  zeal  againft  it.  But  he 
was  fteady  in  his  refolutions,  and  in  1566  took  the  habit  of 
the  order,  being  then  only  in  his  14th  year,  a  time  of  life 
in  molt  perfons  very  improper  for  fuch  engagements,  but 
in  him  attended  with  fuch  maturity  of  thought,  and  fuch 
a  fettled  temper,  that  he  never  feemed  to  regret  the  choice 
he  then  made,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a  folemn  public 
profefiion  in  1572. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites,  held  at  Mantua, 
Paul  (for  fo  we  fhall  now  call  him)  being  then  only  twenty- 
years  old,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  a  public  deputa¬ 
tion  by  his  genius  and  learning,  that  William  Duke  of  Man¬ 
tua,  a  great  patron  of  letters,  folicited  the  confent  of  his 
fuperiors  to  retain  him  at  his  court,  and  not  only  made  him 
public  profeflor  of  divinity  in  the  cathedral,  but  honoured 
him  with  many  proofs  of  his  efteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life  not  agreeable  to  his 
temper,  quitted  it  two  years  afterwards,  and  retired  to  his 
beloved  privacies,  being  then  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  languages,  but  with 
philofophy,  the  mathematics,  canon  and  civil  law,  all  parts 
of  natural  philofophy,  and  chemiftry  itfelf ;  for  his  appli¬ 
cation  was  unintermitted,  his  head  clear,  his  apprehenfion 
quick,  and  his  memory  retentive. 

Being  made  a  prieft  at  twenty-two,  he  was  diftinguilhed 
by  the  illuftrious  cardinal  Borromeo  with  his  confidence, 
and  employed  by  him  on  many  occafions,  not  without  the 
envy  of  perfons  of  lefs  merit,  who  were  fo  far  exafperated 
as  to  lay  a  charge  againft  him,  before  the  inquifition,  for 
denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved  from  the  firft: 
chapter  of  Genefis ;  but  the  accufation  was  too  ridiculous 
to  be  taken  notice  of. 

After  this  he  pafled  fucceflively  through  the  dignities  of 
his  order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  employment  applied 
himfelf  to  his  ftudies  with  fo  extenfive  a  capacity,  as  left 
no  branch  of  knowledge  untouched.  By  him  Acquepen- 
dente,  the  great  anatomift,  confeffes  that  he  was  informed 
how  vifion  is  performed  ;  and  there  are  proofs  that  he  was 
not  a  ftranger  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  frequent¬ 
ly  converted  upon  aftronomy  with  mathematicians,  upon 
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anatomy  with  furgeons,  upon  medicine  with  phyficians, 
and  with  chemifts  upon  the  analyfis  of  metals,  not  as  a  fu- 
perficial  enquirer,  but  as  a  complete  mailer. 

But  the  hours  of  repofe,  that  he  employed  fo  well,  were 
interrupted  by  a  new  information  in  the  inquifition,  where 
a  former  acquaintance  produced  a  letter  written  by  him  in 
cyphers,  in  which  he  faid,  “  that  he  detelled  the  court  of 
«  Rome,  and  that  no  preferment  was  obtained  there  but 
«  by  difhoneft  means."  This  accufation,  however  danger¬ 
ous,  was  pafled  over  on  account  of  his  great  reputation, 
but  made  fuch  imprelhon  on  that  court,  that  he  was  after¬ 
wards  denied  a  bilhopric  by  Clement  VIII.  After  thefe 
difficulties  were  furmounted,  Father  Paul  again  retired  to 
his  folitude,  where  he  appears,  by  fome  writings  drawn  up 
by  him  at  that  time,  to  have  turned  his  attention  more  to 
improvements  in  piety  than  learning.  Such  was  the  care 
with  which  he  read  the  fcriptures,  that,  it  being  his  cultom 
to  draw  a  line  under  any  paffage  which  he  intended  more 
nicely  to  conlider,  there  was  not  a  lingle  word  in  his  New 
Teftament  but  was  underlined ;  the  fame  marks  of  atten¬ 
tion  appeared  in  his  Old  Teftament,  Pfalter,  and  Breviary. 

But  the  moll  aflive  fcene  of  his  life  began  about  the 
year  1615,  when  Pope  Paul  Vth,  exafperated  by  fome  de¬ 
crees  of  the  fenate  of  Venice  that  interfered  with  the  pre¬ 
tended  rights  of  the  church,  laid  the  whole  Hate  under  an 
interdidl. 

The  fenate,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  treatment, 
forbade  the  bilhops  to  receive  or  publilh  the  Pope’s  bull ; 
and  convening  the  redlors  of  the  churches,  commanded 
them  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  in  the  accuftomed  manner, 
with  which  moll  of  them  readily  complied  ;  but  the  Jefuits 
and  fome  others  refufing,  were  by  a  folemn  edi£l  expelled 
the  ftate. 

Both  parties,  having  proceeded  to  extremities,  employed 
their  ableft  writers  to  defend  their  meafures  :  on  the  Pope’s 
fide,  among  others,  Cardinal  Bellarmine  entered  the  lifts, 
and  with  his  confederate  authors  defended  the  papal  claims 
with  great  fcurrility  of  expreffion,  and  very  fophiftical  rea- 
fonings,  which  were  confuted  by  the  Venetian  apologifts 
in  much  more  decent  language,  and  with  much  greater  fo- 
lidity  of  argument. 

On  this  occafion  Father  Paul  was  molt  eminently  diflin- 
guifhed,  by  his  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  the  fnpreme  Magif- 
tratey  his  Ereatife  of  Excommunication  tranfiated  from  Ger- 

fon. 
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fon,  with  an  Apology ,  and  other  writings,  for  which  he  was 
cited  before  the  inquifition  at  Rome ;  but  it  may  be  eafily 
imagined  that  he  did  not  obey  the  fummons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the  abilities  of 
their  adverfaries,  were  at  leaft  fuperior  to  them  in  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  their  caufe.  The  propofitions  maintained  on  the 
fide  of  Rome  were  thefe  :  That  the  Pope  is  invefted  with 
all  the  authority  of  heaven  and  earth.  That  all  princes  are 
his  vaflals,  and  that  he  may  annul  their  laws  at  pleafure. 
That  kings  may  appeal  to  him,  as  he  is  temporal  monarch 
of  the  whole  earth.  That  he  can  difcharge  fubjedts  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  take  up 
arms  againft  their  fovereign.  That  he  may  depofe  kings 
without  any  fault  committed  by  them,  if  the  good  of  the 
church  requires  it :  that  the  clergy  are  exempt  from  all 
tribute  to  kings,  and  are  not  accountable  to  them  even  in 
cafes  of  high-treafon.  That  the  Pope  cannot  err  :  that  his 
decisions  are  to  be  received  and  obeyed  on  pain  of  fin, 
though  all  the  world  fhould  judge  them  to  be  falfe  :  that  the 
Pope  is  God  upon  earth  ;  that  his  fentence  and  that  of  God 
are  the  fame  ;  and  that  to  call  his  power  in  queftion,  is  to 
call  in  queftion  the  power  of  God :  maxims  equally  {hock¬ 
ing,  weak,  pernicious,  and  abfurd  !  which  did  not  require 
the  abilities  or  learning  of  Father  Paul,  to  demonftrate  their 
falfehood,  and  deftructive  tendency. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined  that  fuch  principles  were  quick¬ 
ly  overthrown,  and  that  no  court  but  that  of  Rome  thought 
it  for  its  intereft  to  favour  them.  The  Pope,  therefore, 
finding  his  authors  confuted,  and  his  caufe  abandoned,  was 
willing  to  conclude  the  affair  by  treaty  j  which,  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  accommodated  upon 
terms  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Venetians. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were,  though 
comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by  the  Romans  from 
the  benefit  of  it  •,  fome  upon  different  pretences  were  im- 
prifoned,  fome  fent  to  the  galleys,  and  all  debarred  from 
preferment.  But  their  malice  was  chiefly  aimed  againft 
Father  Paul,  who  foon  found  the  effects  of  it ;  for  as  he  was 
going  one  night  to  his  convent,  about  fix  months  after  the 
accommodation,  he  was  attacked  by  five  ruffians  armed  with 
ftilettoes,  who  gave  him  no  lefs  than  fifteen  ftabs,  three  of 
which  wounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was  left  for 
dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  refuge  to  the  nuncio,  and 
were  afterwards  received  into  the  Pope’s  dominions,  but 
4  were 
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were  purfued  by  divine  juftice,  and  all,  except  one  man 
who  died  in  prifon,  perilhed  by  violent  deaths. 

This  and  other  attempts  upon  his  life  obliged  him  to  con= 
fine  himfelf  to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in  writing 
the  hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work  unequalled  for 
the  judicious  difpofition  of  the  matter,  and  artful  texture  of 
the  narration,  commended  by  Dr.  Burnet  as  the  completeft 
model  of  hiftorical  writing,  and  celebrated  by  Mr.  Wotton 
as  equivalent  to  any  production  of  antiquity  •,  in  which  the 
reader  finds  <c  Liberty  without  licentioufnefs,  piety  without 
“  hypocrify,  freedom  of  fpeech  without  negleCt  of  decen- 
“  cy,  feverity  without  rigour,  and  extenfive  learning  with- 
“  out  oftentation.” 

In  this,  and  other  works  of  lefs  confequence,  he  fpent 
the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1622,  when  he  was  feized  with  a  cold  and  fever,  which  he 
neglected  till  it  became  incurable.  He  languifhed  more 
than  twelve  months,  which  he  fpent  almoft  wholly  in  a 
preparation  for  his  paffage  into  eternity  5  and  among  his 
prayers  and  afpirations  was  often  heard  to  repeat.  Lord ! 
now  let  thy  fervant  depart  in  peace. 

On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January  of  the  next  year,  he  rofe, 
weak  as  he  was,  to  mafs,  and  went  to  take  his  repaft  with 
the  reft,  but  on  Monday  was  feized  with  a  weaknefs  that 
threatened  immediate  death  ;  and  on  Thurfday  prepared 
for  his  change  by  receiving  the  Viaticnm  with  fuch  marks 
of  devotion,  as  equally  melted  and  edified  the  beholders. 

Through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  illnefs  to  the  laft  hour 
of  his  life,  he  was  confulted  by  the  fenate  in  public  affairs, 
and  returned  anfwers  in  his  greateft  weaknefs,  with  fuch 
prefence  of  mind  as  could  only  arife  from  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  innocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the  paflion  of 
our  bleffed  Saviour  read  to  him  out  of  St.  John’s  gofpel, 
as  on  every  other  day  of  that  week,  and  fpoke  of  the  mercy 
of  his  Redeemer,  and  his  confidence  in  his  merits. 

As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the  brethren  of  the 
convent  came  to  pronounce  the  laft  prayers,  with  which  he 
could  only  join  in  his  thoughts,  being  able  to  pronounce 
no  more  than  thefe  words,  Ejlo  perpetua ,  Masjl  thou  lajl  for 
ever  ;  which  was  underftood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  profpe- 
rity  of  his  country. 

Thus  died  F ather  Paul,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age :  hated  by 
the  Romans  as  their  molt  formidable  enemy,  and  honoured 
Vol.VI.  T  by 
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by  all  the  learned  for  his  abilities,  and  by  the  good  for  his 
integrity.  His  deteftation  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
church  appears  in  all  his  writings,  but  particularly  in  this 
memorable  paflage  of  one  of  his  letters  :  “  There  is 
<f  nothing  more  eflential  than  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the 
«  Jefuits  :  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jefuits,  Rome  will  be 
“  ruined  ;  and  if  Rome  is  ruined,  religion  will  reform  of 
«  itfelf.” 

He  appears  by  many  paffages  of  his  life  to  have  had  a 
high  efteem  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  his  friend, 
Father  Fulgentio,  who  had  adopted  all  his  notions,  made 
no  fcruple  of  adminiftering  to  Dr.  'Duncomb,  an  Englilh 
gentleman  that  fell  fick  at  Venice,  the  communion  in  both 
kinds,  according  to  the  Common  Prayer  which  he  had 
with  him  in  Italian. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  public  charge, 
and  a  magnificent  monument  was  ere&ed  to  his  memory. 
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The  following  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave, 
fo  loudly  celebrated,  and  fo  univerfally  lamented  through 
the  whole  learned  world,  will,  we  hope  be  not  unacceptable 
to  our  readers  :  We  could  have  made  it  much  larger,  by 
adopting  flying  reports,  and  inferting  unattefted  facts  ;  a 
clofe  adherence  to  certainty  has  contracted  our  narrative, 
and  hindered  it  from  fwelling  to  that  bulk,  at  which  modern 
hiftories  generally  arrive. 

'  Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  born  on  the  lalt  day  of  De*- 
cember,  1668,  about  one  in  the  morning,  at  Voorhout, 
a  village  two  miles  diftant  from  Leyden  :  his  father, 
James  Boerhaave,  was  minifter  of  Voorhout,  of  whom  his 
fon  #,  in  a  fmall  account  of  his  own  life,  has  given  a  very 
amiable  character,  for  the  fimplicity  and  opennefs  of  his 
behaviour,  for  his  exaft  frugality  in  the  management  of 
a  harrow  fortune,  and  the  prudence,  tendernefs,  and  dili¬ 
gence,  with  which  he  educated  a  numerous  family  of  nine 
children.  He  was  eminently  (killed  in  hiftory  and  genealo¬ 
gy,  and  verfed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages. 

His  mother  was  Hagar  Daelder,  a  tradefman’s  daughter 
of  Amfterdam,  from  whom  he  might  perhaps,  derive  an 
hereditary  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  Phyfic,  in  which  (lie 
was  very  inquifitive,  and  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it 
not  common  in  female  ftudents. 

This  knowledge,  however,  ihe  did  not  live  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  her  fon;  for  (he  died  in  1673,  ten  years  after  her 
marriage. 

His  father^  finding  himfelf  encumbered  with  the  care 
of  feven  children,  thought  it  neceflary  to  take  a  fecond 
wife,  and  in  July  1674,  was  married  to  Eve  du  Bois, 

*  “  Erat  Hermann!  Genitor  Latine,  Grasce,  Hebraice  fci- 
ens  :  peritus  valde  hiftoriarum  &  gentium.  Vir  apertus,  candi- 
dus,  fimplex :  paterfamilias  optimus  ainore,  cura,  diligentia, 
frugalitate,  prudentia.  Qui  non  magna  in  re,  fed  plenus  vir- 
tutis,  novem  liberis  educandis  exemplum  praebuit  fingulare,  quid 
exafta  parfimonia  polleat,  &  frugal  it  as.5’  Grig.  Edit. 
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daughter  of  a  minifter  of  Leyden,  who,  by  her  prudent 
and  impartial  conduct,  fo  endeared  herfelf  to  her  hufband’s 
children,  that  they  all  regarded  her  as  their  own  mother. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  defigned  by  his  father 
for  the  miniftry,  and  with  that  view  inftrudled  by  him  in 
grammatical  learning,  and  the  firft  elements  of  languages  j 
in  which  he  made  fuch  a  proficiency,  that  he  was,  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years,  not  only  mailer  of  the  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar,  but  capable  of  tranllating  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  critical  niceties. 

At  intervals,  to  recreate  his  mind,  and  ftrengthen  his 
conftitution,  it  was  his  father’s  cuftom  to  fend  him  into  the 
fields,  and  employ  him  in  agriculture  and  fuch  kind  of  ru¬ 
ral  occupations,  which  he  continued  through  all  his  life  to 
lotfe  and  pradtife  5  and  by  this  viciftitude  of  ftudy  and  ex- 
ercife  preserved  himfelf,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  thofe 
diftempers  and  deprelhons  which  are  frequently  the  con- 
fequences  of  indifereet  diligence,  and  uninterrupted  applica¬ 
tion  ;  and  from  which  ftudents,  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  conftitution  of  the  human  body,  fometimes  fry  for 
relief  to  wine  inftead  of  exercife,  and  purchafe  temporary 
eafe  by  the  hazard  of  the  moll  dreadful  confequences. 

The  ftudies  of  young  Boerhaave  were,  about  this  time, 
interrupted  by  an  accident,  which  deferves  a  particular 
mention,  as  it  firft  inclined  him  to  that  fcience,  to  which 
he  was  by  nature  fo  well  adapted,  and  which  he  afterwards 
carried  to  fo  great  perfedlion. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  a  ftubborn,  painful,  and 
malignant  ulcer,  broke  out  upon  his  left  thigh  ;  which,  for 
near  five  years,  defeated  all  the  art  of  the  furgeons  and 
phyficians,  and  not  only  afflidted  him  with  moft  excruciating 
pains,  but  expofed  him  to  fuch  fharp  and  tormenting 
applications,  that  the  difeafe  and  remedies  v/ere  equally 
Infufferable.  Then  it  was  that  his  own  pain  taught  him 
to  compaflionate  others,  and  his  experience  of  the  inef¬ 
ficacy  of  the  methods  then  in  ufe  incited  him  to  attempt 
the  difeovery  of  others  more  certain. 

He  began  to  pradlife  at  leaft  honeftly,  for  he  began  upon 
himfelf ;  and  his  firft  eftay  was  a  prelude  to  his  future  fuc- 
cefs,  for,  having  laid  afide  all  the  preferiptions  of  his  phy¬ 
ficians,  and  all  the  applications  of  his  furgeons,  he,  at  kill, 
by  tormenting  the  part  with  fait  and  urine,  effected  a 
sure. 
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'That  he  might,  on  this  occafion,  obtain  the  affiftance  of 
furgeons  with  lefs  inconvenience  and  expence,  he  was 
brought,  by  his  father,  at  fourteen,  to  Leyden,  and  placed 
in  the  fourth  clafs  of  the  public  fchool,  after  being  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  mailer  :  here  his  application  and  abilities 
were  equally  confpicuous.  In  fix  months,  by  gaining  the 
firft  prize  in  the  fourth  clafs,  he  was  raifed  to  the  fifth  •, 
and  in  fix  months  more,  upon  the  fame  proof  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  genius,  rewarded  with  another  prize,  and 
tranllated  to  the  fixth  ;  from \  whence  it  is  ulual  in  fix 
months  more  to  be  removed  to  the  univerfity. 

Thus  did  our  young  Undent  advance  in  learning  and  re¬ 
putation,  when,  as  he  was  within  view  of  the  univerfity, 
a  fudden  and  unexpected  blow  threatened  to  defeat  all  his 
expectations. 

On  the  1 2th  of  November,  in  1682,  his  father  died,  and 
left  behind  him  a  very  {lender  provifion  for  his  widow 
and  nine  children,  of  which  the  eldelt  was  not  yet  feventeen 
years  old. 

This  was  a  molt  afflicting  lofs  to  the  young  fcholar, 
whofe  fortune  was  by  no  means  fufficient  to  bear  the 
expences  of  a  learned  education,  and  who  therefore  feemed 
to  be  now  fummoned  by  neceflity  to  fome  way  of  life 
more  immediately  and  certainly  lucrative  ;  but,  with  a 
refolution  equal  to  his  abilities,  and  a  fpirit  not  fo  deprefled 
and  lhaken,  he  determined  to  break  through  the  obftacles 
of  poverty,  and  fupply,  by  diligence,  the  want  of  fortune. 

He  therefore  afked  and  obtained  the  confent  of  his  guar¬ 
dians  to  profecute  his  ftudies  as  long  as  his  patrimony  would 
fupport  him  ;  and,  continuing  his' wonted  indultry,  gained 
another  prize. 

He  was  now  to  quit  the  fchool  for  the  univerfity,  but, 
on  account  of  tjie  weaknefs  yet  remaining  in  his  thigh, 
was,  at  his  own  entreaty,  continued  fix  months  longer 
under  the  care  of  his  mailer,  the  learned  Winfchotan, 
where  he  once  more  was  honoured  with  the  prize. 

At  his  removal  to  the  univerfity,  the  fame  genius  and 
indullry  met  with  the  fame  encouragement  and  applaufe. 
The  learned  Triglandius,  one  of  his  father’s  friends,  made 
foon  after  profefibr  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  dillinguilhed 
him  in  a  particular  manner,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
friendlhip  of  Mr.  Van  Apphen,  in  whom  he  found  a  ge¬ 
nerous  and  conltant  patron. 
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tie  became  now  a  diligent  hearer  of  the  mod  celebrated 
profeffiors,  and  made  great  advances  in  all  the  fciences  ; 
ftill  regulating  his  ftudies  with  a  view  principally  to  divi- 
nitv,  lor  which  he  was  originally  intended  by  his  father, 
and  for  that  reafon  exerted  his  utrnoft  application  to  attain 
an  exacf  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

Being  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  mathematical  learning;, 
he  began  to  ftudy  thofe  fciences  in  1687,  without  that 
jntenfe  induftry  with  which  the  pleafure  he  found  in  that 
kind  of  knowledge  induced  him  afterwards  to  cultivate  them. 

In  169c,  having  performed  the  exercifesof  the  univerfity 
with  uncommon  reputation,  he  took  his  degree  in  philofo- 
phy  ;  and  on  that  occafion  difcuffed  the  important  and 
arduous  fubjedl  of  the  diftincf  natures  of  the  foul  and  body, 
with  fuch  accuracy,  perfpicuity,  and  fubtilty,  that  he 
entirely  confuted  all  the  fophiftry  of  Epicurus,  Hobbes,  and 
Spinofa,  and  equally  raifed  the  characters  of  his  piety  and 
erudition. 

Divinity  was  (till  his  great  employment,  and  the  chief 
aim  of  all  his  Itudies.  He  read  the  fcriptures  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  languages,  and  when  difficulties  occurred,  confulted 
the  interpretations  of  the  rnoft  ancient  fathers,  whom  he 
read  in  order  of  time,  beginning  with  Clemens  Romanus, 

In  the  perufal  of  thofe  early  writers  *,  he  was  Itruck 
with  the  profoundefl;  veneration  of  the  fimplicity  and  pu- 

*  “  Jungebat  his  exercitiis  quotidianam  patrum  ledtionem,  fe- 
cundum  chronologiam,  a  Clemente  Romano  exorfus,  etjuxta  fe- 
riem  feculorum  defcendens :  ut  Jefu  Chrijli  dodtrinam  in  N.  T. 
traditam;  primis  patribus  interpretantibus  addilceret. 

“  Horum  fimplicitatem  fincerx  dodtrinx,  difciplinx  fandfitatem, 
vitae  Deo  dicat3e  integritatem  adorabat.  Subtilitatem  fcliolarum 
divina  podmodum  inquinaffe  dolebat.  .ZEgerrime  tulit,  Sacrorum 
interpretationem  ex  fedtis  fopbiftarum  peti ;  &  Platonls,  Arijlote- 
lis,  Tlioma  A  quin  at  is,  Scot! ;  fuoque  tempore  Cartefii,  cogitata 
metapuyiica  a.dhiberi  pro  legibus,  ad  quas  caftigarentur  facrorurn 
fcriptor'  n  de  Deo  fententiae.  Experiebatur  acerba  difiidia, 
ingenicr  mque  fubtiliffimorum  acerrima  certamina,  oaia,  ambiti- 
ones,  indc  cieri,foveri :  adeo  contraria  paci  cum  Deo  &.  homine. 
Nihii  hie  magis  iili  obftabat  ;  quam  quod  omnes  afferant  facram 
fcripturam  a.'.'^airo'rrtx&ug  loquentem,  explicandam  ;  & 

5-_-G7rpE7i-Hat»  finguli  definiant  ex  placitis  fuse  metaphyfices.  Hor- 
rebat,  inde  dominantis  fedfae  prsvalentem  opinionem,  orthodoxiae 
modum,  &  regulas,  unice  dare  juxta  didtata  metaphyficorum, 
non  facrarum  literarum  ;  unde  tarn  varix  fententix  de  dodtrina 
fimpliciffima.”  Or/V.  Edit. 
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rity  of  their  dodlrine,  the  holinefs  of  their  lives,  and  the 
fanctity  of  the  difcipline  praftifed  by  them  ;  but,  as  he 
defcended  to  the  lower  ages,  found  the  peace  of  Chriftia- 
rsity  broken  by  ufelefs  controverfies,  and  its  dodlrines  fo- 
phifticated  by  the  fubtilties  of  the  fchools.  He  found  the 
holy  writers  interpreted  according  to  the  notions  of  philo- 
fophers,  and  the  chimeras  of  metaphyficians  adopted  as 
articles  of  faith.  He  found  difficulties  raifed  by  niceties, 
and  fomented  to  bitternefs  and  rancour.  He  faw  the 
fimplicity  of  the  Chriftian  dodlrine  corrupted  by  the  private 
fancies  of  particular  parties,  while  each  adhered  to  its  own 
philofophy,  and  orthodoxy  was  confined  to  the  fedt  in 
power. 

Having  now  exhaufted  his  fortune  in  the  purfuit  of  his 
(Indies,  he  found  the  neceffity  of  applying  to  fome  pro- 
feffion,  that,  without  engroffing  all  his  time,  might  enable 
him  to  fupport  himfelf ;  and  having  obtained  a  very  un¬ 
common  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  he  read  ledfures  in 
thofe  fciences  to  a  feledf  number  of  young  gentlemen  in 
the  univerfity. 

At  length,  his  propenfion  to  the  lludy  of  phyfic  grew 
loo  violent  to  be  refilled  ;  and,  though  he  (till  intended  to 
make  divinity  the  great  employment  of  his  life,  he  could 
not  deny  himfelf  the  fatisfadlion  of  fpending  fome  time 
upon  the  medical  writers,  for  the  perufal  of  which  he  was 
fo  well  qualified  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathematics 
and  philofophy. 

But  this  fcience  correfponded  fo  much  with  his  natural 
genius,  that  he  could  not  forbear  making  that  his  bufinefs 
which  he  intended  only  as  his  diverfion  ;  and  liill  growing 
more  eager,  as  he  advanced  further,  he  at  length  deter-, 
mined  wholly  to  mailer  that  profeffion,  and  to  take  his 
degree  in  phyfic,  before  he  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the 
miniltry. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  juft  obfervation,  that  men’s  am¬ 
bition  is  generally  proportioned  to  their  capacity.  Provi¬ 
dence  feldom  fends  any  into  the  world  with  an  inclination 
to  attempt  great  things,  who  have  not  abilities  Ijkewife  to 
perform  them.  To  have  formed  the  defign  of  gaining  a 
complete  knowledge  of  medicine  by  way  of  digreffion  from 
theological  ftudies,  would  have  been  little  lefs  than  madnefs 
in  molt  men,  and  would  have  only  expofed  them  to  ridi¬ 
cule  and  contempt.  But  Boerhaave  was  one  of  thofe 
mighty  geniufes,  to  whom  fcarce  any  thing  appears  im- 
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poffible,  and  who  think  nothing  worthy  of  their  efforts 
but  what  appears  infurmountable  to  common  under- 
ftandings. 

He  began  this  new  courfe  of  ftudy  by  a  diligent  perufal 
of  Vefalius,  Bartholine,  and  Fallopius  ;  and  to  acquaint 
himfelf  more  fully  with  the  ftruCture  of  bodies,  was  a 
conftant  attendant  upon  Nuck’s  public  diffeCtions  in  the 
theatre,  and  himfelf  very  accurately  infpected  the  bodies 
of  different  animals. 

Having  furnifhed  himfelf  with  this  preparatory  know¬ 
ledge,  he  began  to  read  the  ancient  phyficians  in  the  order 
of  time,  purfuing  his  enquiries  downwards  from  Hippo¬ 
crates  through  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  Hippocrates  was  the 
original  fource  of  all  medical  knowledge,  and  that  all  the 
later  writers  were  little  more  than  tranfcvibers  from  him, 
he  returned  to  him  with  more  attention,  and  fpent  much 
time  in  making  extracts  from  him,  digefting  his  treatifes 
into  method,  and  fixing  them  in  his  memory. 

He  then  deicended  to  the  moderns,  among  whom  none 
engaged  him  longer,  or  improved  him  more,  than  Syden¬ 
ham,  to  whofe  merit  he  has  left  this  atteftation,  “  that  he 
“  frequently  perufed  him,  and  always  with  greater 
i(  eagernefs.” 

His  infatiable  curiofity  after  knowledge  engaged  him  now 
in  the  practice  of  chemiftry,  which  he  profecuted  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  philofopher,  whofe  induftry  was  not  to 
be  wearied,  and  whofe  love  of  truth  was  too  ftrong  to 
buffer  him  to  acquiefce  in  the  reports  of  others. 

Yet  did  he  not  fuffer  one  branch  of  fcience  to  withdraw 
his  attention  from  others  :  anatomy  did  not  with-hold  him 
from  chemiftry,  nor  chemiftry,  enchanting  as  it  is,  from 
the  ftudy  of  botany,  in  which  he  was  no  lefs  (killed  than 
in  other  parts  of  phyfic.  He  was  not  only  a  careful  examiner 
of  all  the  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  univerfity,  but  made 
excurfions  for  his  further  improvement  into  the  woods  and 
fields,  and  left  no  place  unvifited  where  any  increafe  of 
botanical  knowledge  could  be  reafonably  hoped  for. 

In  conjunction  with  all  thefe  enquiries  he  ftill  purfued 
his  theological  ftudies,  and  ftill,  as  we  are  informed  by  him¬ 
felf,  “  propofed,  when  he  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
<«  whole  art  of  phyfic,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a 
“  degree  in  that  fcience,  to  petition  regularly  for  a  licence 
«  to  preach,  and  to  engage  in  the  cure  of  fouls,”  and 
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intended  in  his  theological  exercife  to  difcufs  this 
queftion,  “  why  fo  many  were  formerly  converted  to 
«  Chriftianity  by  illiterate  perfons,  and  fo  few  at  prefent 
if  by  men  of  learning.’’ 

In  purfuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Hardewich,  in 
order  to  take  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  phyfic,  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  July  1693,  having  performed  a  public  deputation, 
«  de  utilitate  explorandorum  excrementorum  in  tegris,  ut 
«  fignorum.” 

Then  returning  to  Leyden  full  of  his  pious  defign  of 
undertaking  the  miniflry,  he  found  to  his  furprife  unex¬ 
pended  obltacles  thrown  in  his  way  j  and  an  infinuation 
difperfed  through  the  univerfity  that  made  him  fufpedted, 
not  of  any  flight  deviation  from  received  opinions,  not  of 
any  pertinacious  adherence  to  his  own  notions  in  doubt¬ 
ful  and  difputable  matters,  but  of  no  lefs  than  Spinoflfm, 
or,  in  plainer  terms,  of  Atheifm  itfelf. 

How  fo  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raifed,  circulated, 
and  credited,  will  be  doubtlefs  very  eagerly  inquired  :  we 
{hall  therefore  give  the  relation,  not  only  to  fatisfy  the 
curiofity  of  mankind,  but  to  {hew  that  no  merit,  however 
exalted,  is  exempt  from  being  not  only  attacked,  but 
wounded,  by  the  mod  contemptible  whifpers.  Thofe  who 
cannot  (trike  with  force,  can  however  poifan  their  wea¬ 
pon,  and  weak  as  they  are,  give  mortal  wounds,  and  bring 
a  hero  to  the  grave  :  fo  true  is  that  obfervation,  that  many 
are  able  to  do  hurt,  but  few  to  do  good. 

This  deteftable  calumny  owed  its  rife  to  an  incident 
from  which  no  confequence  of  importance  could  be  pof- 
fibly  apprehended.  As  Boerhaave  was  fitting  in  a  com¬ 
mon  boat,  there  arofe  a  converfation  among  the  paflengers 
upon  the  impious  and  pernicious  dodlrine  of  Spinofa, 
which,  as  they  all  agreed,  tends  to  the  utter  overthrow  of 
all  religion.  Boerhaave  fat,  and  attended  filently  to  this 
difcourfe  for  fome  time,  till  one  of  the  company,  willing 
to  diftinguifti  himfelf  by  his  zeal,  inftead  of  confuting  the 
pofitions  of  Spinofa  by  argument,  began  to  give  a  loofe 
to  contumelious  language,  and  virulent  invedtives,  which 
Boerhaave  was  fo  little  pleafed  with,  that  at  lafl  lie  could 
not  forbear  alking  him,  whether  he  had  ever  read  the 
author  he  declaimed  againft. 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  anfwer,  was 
checked  in  the  midft  of  his  invedtives,  but  not  without 
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feeling  a  fecret  refentment  againft  the  perfon  who  had  at 
once  interrupted  his  harangue,  and  expofed  his  ignorance. 

This  was  obferved  by  a  ftranger  who  was  in  the  boat 
with  them  ;  he  enquired  of  his  neighbour  the  name  of  the 
young  man,  whofe  queftion  had  put  an  end  to  the  dif- 
courfe,  and  having  learned  it,  fet  it  down  in  his  pocket- 
book,  as  it  appears,  with  a  malicious  defign,  for  in  a  few 
days  it  was  the  common  converfation  at  Leyden,  that  Boer¬ 
haave  had  revolted  to  Spincfa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  friends  pleaded  his 
learned  and  unanfwerable  confutation  of  all  atheiftical 
opinions,  and  particularly  of  the  fyftem  of  Spinofa,  in  his 
difcourfe  of  the  diftinclion  between  foul  and  body.  Such 
calumnies  are  not  eafily  fuppreffed,  when  they  are  once 
become  general.  They  are  kept  alive  and  fupported  by  the 
malice  of  bad,  and  fometimes  by  the  zeal  of  good  men, 
who,  though  they  do  not  abfolutely  believe  them,  think  it 
yet  the  fecureft  method  to  keep  not  only  guilty  but  fufpefted 
men  out  of  public  employments,  upon  this  principle,  that 
the  fafety  of  many  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  advantage 
of  few. 

Boerhaave,  finding  this  formidable  oppofition  raifed 
againft  his  pretenfions  to  ecclefiaftical  honours  or  prefer¬ 
ments,  and  even  againft  his  defign  of  affirming  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  divine,  thought  it  neither  neceffary  nor  prudent  to- 
ftruggle  with  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  as  he  was 
equally  qualified  for  a  profeffion,  not  indeed  of  equal  dig¬ 
nity  or  importance,  but  which  mull;  undoubtedly  claim  the 
fecond  place  among  thofe  which  are  of  the  greateft  bene¬ 
fit  to  mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himfelf  to  his  medical  ftudies  with 
new  ardour  and  alacrity,  reviewed  all  his  former  obferva- 
tions  and  enquiries,  and  was  continually  employed  in 
making  new  acquifitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himfelf  for  the  pradlice  of  phy- 
fic,  he  began  to  vifit  patients,  but  without'  that  encourage¬ 
ment  which  others,  not  equally  deferring,  have  fometimes 
met  with.  His  bufinefs  was,  at  firft,  not  great,  and  his 
circumftances  by  no  means  eafy  ;  but  (till,  fuperior  to  any 
difcouragement,  he  continued  his  fearch  after  knowledge, 
and  determined  that  profperity,  if  ever  he  was  to  enjoy  it, 
fhould  be  the  confequence  not  of  mean  art,  or  difingenu- 
ous  felicitations,  but  of  real  merit,  and  folia  learning. 

His 
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His  fteady  adherence  to  his  refolutions  appears  yet  more 
plainly  from  this  circumftance  :  he  was,  while  he  yet  re¬ 
mained  in  this  unpleafing  fituation,  invited  by  one  of  the 
firlt  favourites  of  King  William  III.  to  fettle  at  the  Hague, 
upon  very  advantageous  conditions  •,  but  declined  the 
offer.  For  having  np  ambition  but  after  knowledge,  he 
was  defirous  of  living  at  liberty,  without  any  reftraint 
upon  his  looks,  his  thoughts,  or  his  tongue,  and  at  the 
utmcft  diflance  from  all  contentions,  and  ftate-parties. 
His  time  was  wholly  taken  up  in  vifiting  the  Tick,  ftudying, 
making  chemical  experiments,  fearcbiing  into  every  part  of 
medicine  witli  the  utmofl  diligence,  teaching  the  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  reading  the  fcriptures,  and  thofe  authors  who 
profefs  to  teach  a  certain  method  of  loving  God  *. 

This  was  his  method  of  living  to  the  year  1701,  when 
he  was  recommended  by  Van  Berg  to  the  univerfity,  as  a 
proper  perfon  to  fucceed  Drelincurtius  in  the  profelforfhip 
of  phyfic,  and  eledled  without  any  folicitations  on  his  part, 
and  almoft  without  his  confent,  on  the  18th  of  May. 

On  this  occafion,  having  obferved,  with  grief,  that 
Hippocrates,  whom  he  regarded  not  only  as  the  father  but 
as  the'  prince  of  phyficians,  was  not  fufiiciently  read  or 
efteemed  by  young  fludents,  he  pronounced  an  oration, 
“  de  commendando  Studio  Hippocratico  ■”  by  which  he 
reflored  that  great  author  to  his  juft  and  ancient  repu¬ 
tation. 

He  now  began  to  read  public  ledlures  with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  audience  to  enlarge 
his  original  defign,  and  inftrufl  them  in  chemiftry. 

This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  great  advantage 
of  his  pupils,  but  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  art  itfelf, 
which  had  been  hitherto  treated  only  in  a  confufed  and  ir¬ 
regular  manner,  and  was  little  more  than  a  hiftory  of  par- 

*  “  Circa  hoc  tempus,  lautis  conditionibus,  lautioribus  pro- 
rniffis,  invitatus,  plus  vice  fnnplici,  a  viro  primariae  dignationis, 
qui  gratia  flagrantiffima  florebat  regis  Gulielmi  III.  ut  Hagam- 
comitum  fedem  caperet  fortunarum,  declinavit  conllans.  Con- 
tentus  videlicet  vita  libera,  remota  a  turbis,  fludiifque  porro  per- 
colendis  unice  impenfa,  ubi  non  cogeretur  alia  dicere  &  fimulare, 
alia  fentire  &  difiimulare  :  afTedhunn  ftudiis  rapi,  regi.  Sic  turn 
vita  erat,  aegros  vifere,  mox  domi  in  mufeo  fe  condere,  officinam 
Vulcaniam  exercere  ;  omnes  meaiciiire  partes  acerrime  perieoui  ; 
mathematica  etiam  aliis  tradere  ;  facra  legere,  et  auftores  qui  pro- 
fitentur  docere  rationcm  certam  amandi  Deum.”  On?.  Edit. 
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ticular  experiments,  not  reduced  to  certain  principles,  nay 
connected  one  with  another  :  this  vaft  chaos  he  reduced  to 
order,  and  made  that  clear  and  eafy  which  was  before  to 
the  laft  degree  difficult  and  obfcure. 

His  reputation  now  began  to  bear  fome  proportion  to  his 
merit,  and  extended  itfelf  to  diftant  univerfilies  ;  fo  that, 
in  1703,  the  profefforfhip  of  phyfic  being  vacant  at  Gro¬ 
ningen,  he  wras  invited  thither  ;  but  he  refufed  to  leave 
Leyden,  and  chofe  to  continue  his  prefent  courfe  of  life. 

This  invitation  and  refufal  being  related  to  the  governors 
of  the  uniyerfity  of  Leyden,  they  had  fo  grateful  a  fenfe  of 
his  regard  for  them,  that  they  immediately  voted  an  hono¬ 
rary  increafe  of  his  falary,  and  promifed  him  the  firft  pro- 
fefforfihip  that  fliould  be  vacant. 

On  this  occafion  he  pronounced  an  oration  upon  the  ufe 
of  mechanics  in  the  fcience  of  phyfic,  in  which  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  recommend  a  rational  and  mathematical  enquiry 
into  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  ftrudture  of  bodies  and 
to  (hew  the  follies  and  weaknefles  of  the  jargon  introduced 
by  Paracelfus,  Helmont,  and  other  chemical  enthufiafts? 
who  have  obtruded  upon  the  world  the  molt  airy  dreams, 
and,  inftead  of  enlightening  their  readers  with  explications 
cf  nature,  have  darkened  the  plainest  appearances,  and 
bewildered  mankind  in  error  and  obfeurity. 

Boerhaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read  phyfical  lectures, 
but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a  profeflor,  when,  by  the. 
death  of  profefior  Hotten,  the  profefiorfhip  of  phyfic  and 
botany  fell  to  him  of  courfe. 

On  this  occafion  he  afierted  the  fimplicity  and  facility  of 
the  fcience  of  phyfic,  in  oppefition  to  thofe  that*  think 
obfeurity  contributes  to  the  dignity  of  learning,  and  that 
to  be  admired  it  is  necefiary  not  to  be  underftood. 

His  profeffion  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his  duty  to 
fuperintend  the  phyfical  garden,  which  improved  fo  much 
by  the  immenfe  number  of  new  plants  which  he  procured, 
that  it  was  enlarged  to  twice  its  original  extent.  : 

In  1714  he  was  defervedly  advanced  to  the  highefl  dig¬ 
nities  of  the  univerfity,  and  in  the  fame  year  made  phyfi- 
cian  of  St.  Auguftin’s  hofpital  in  Leyden,  into  which  the 
ftudents  are  admitted  twice  a  week,  to  learn  the  pradlice 
of  phyfic. 

This  wras  of  equal  advantage  to  the  fick  and  to  the 
ftudents,  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  practice  was  the  beft  demon- 
ftration  of  the  feundnefs  of  his  principles. 

When 
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When  lie  laid  down  his  office  of  governor1  of  the  uni- 
verfity  in  1715,  he  made  an  oration  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
ie  attaining  to  certainty  in  natural  philofophy  in  which 
he  declares,  in  the  ilrongeft  terms,  in  favour  of  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge,  and  reflects  with  juft  feverity  upon 
thole  arrogant  philofophers,  who  are  too  eaffiy  difgufted 
with  the  flow  methods  of  obtaining  true  notions  by  frequent 
experiments,  and  who,  poffeffed  with  too  high  an  opinion 
of  their  own  abilities,  rather  chufe  to  confult  their  own 
imaginations,  than  enquire  into  nature,  and  are  better 
pleafed  with  the  charming  arnufement  of  forming  hypo- 
fhefes,  than  the  toilfome  drudgery  of  making  obfervations. 

The  emptinefs  and  uncertainty  of  all  thofe  fy Items, 
whether  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  or  agreeable  for  their 
novelty,  he  has  evidently  {hewn  ;  and  not  only  declared, 
but  proved,  that  we  are  intirely  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  things,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  we  have  is  of  fuch 
qualities  alone  as  are  difcoverable  by  experience,  or  fuch 
as  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  mathematical  demon- 
ftfation. 

This  difcourfe,  filled  as  it  was  with  piety,  and  a  true 
fenfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  in- 
comprehenfibility  of  his  works,  galve  fuch  offence  to  a 
profeffor  of  Franeker,  who  profeffed  the  utmoft  efteem 
for  Des  Cartes,  and  confidered  his  principles  as  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared  in  vindication  of  his 
darling  author,  fpoke  of  the  injury  done  him  with  the  ut¬ 
moft  vehemence,  declaring  little  lefs  than  that  the  Cartefian 
fyftem  and  the  Chriftian  muft  inevitably  {land  and  fall  toge¬ 
ther,  and  that  to  fay  we  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  was  not  only  to  enlift  among  the  Sceptics,  but 
fink  into  Atheifm  itfelf. 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  underftanding,  as  to 
make  it  confide!-  precarious  fyftems  as  the  chief  fupport  of 
facred  and  unvariable  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boerhaave  was  fo  far  refented  by  the 
governors  of  his  univerfity,  that  they  procured  from  Fra¬ 
neker  a  recantation  of  the  inveilive  that  had-  been  thrown 
out  againft  him ;  this  was  not  only  complied  with,  but 
offers  were  made  him  of  more  ample  fat  is  fail  ion  j  to  which 
he  returned  an  anfwer  not  lefs  to  his  honour  than  the  vic¬ 
tory  he  gained,  ct  that  he  ffiould  think  hirhfelf  fufficientlv 
“  cornpenfated,  if  his  adverfary  received  no  farther  molef- 

tation  on  his  account.” 
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So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudicious  attack  from 
Braking  a  reputation  not  cafually  raifed  by  fafhion  or  ca¬ 
price,  but  founded  upon  folid  merit,  that  the  fame  year 
his  correfpondence  was  deGred  upon  Botany  and  Natural 
Philofophy  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which 
he  was  upon  the  death  of  Count  MarGgli,  in  the  year 
1728,  defied  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation  by  which  this  great 
man  was  courted  and  diftinguilhed,  for  two  years  after  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  our  Royal  Society. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but,  thus  carefled  and  honoured 
with  the  higheft  and  molt  public  marks  of  efteem  by  other 
nations,  he  became  more  celebrated  in  the  univerfity  ;  for 
Boerhaave  was  not  one  of  thofe  learned  men,  of  whom  the 
world  has  feen  too  many,  that  difgrace  their  ftudies  by 
their  vices,  and  by  unaccountable  weaknefles  make  them- 
felves  ridiculous  at  home,  while  their  writings  procure  them 
the  veneration  of  diftant  countries,  where  their  learning  is 
known,  but  not  their  follies. 

Not  that  his  countrymen  can  be  charged  with  being  in- 
fenfible  of  his  excellencies  till  other  nations  taught  them  to 
admire  him;  for  in  1718  he  was  chofen  to  lucceed  Le 
Mort  in  the  profefforlhip  of  chemiftry  ;  on  which  occafion 
he  pronounced  an  oration  “  De  Chemia  errores  fuos  expur- 
“  gante,”  in  which  he  treated  that  fcience  with,  an  ele¬ 
gance  of  ftyle  not  often  to  be  found  in  chemical  writers, 
who  feem  generally  to  have  affected  not  only  a  barbarous, 
but  unintelligible  phrafe,  and  to  have,  like  the  Pythago¬ 
reans  of  old,  wrapt  up  their  fecrets  in  fymbois  and  aenig- 
matical  expreflions,  either  becaufe  they  believed  that  man¬ 
kind  would  reverence  moll  what  they  lead  underftood,  or 
becaufe  they  wrote  not  from  benevolence  but  vanity,  and 
were  defirous  to  be  praifed  for  their  knowledge,  though 
they  could  not  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  communicate  it. 

In  1722,  his  courfe,  both  of  lectures  and  practice,  was 
interrupted  by  the  gout,  which,  as  he  relates  it  in  his 
fpeech  after  his  recovery,  he  brought  upon  himfelf,  by  an 
imprudent  confidence  in  the  ftrength  of  his  own  conffitu- 
tion,  and  by  tranfgreffmg  thofe  rules  which  he  had  a  thou- 
fand  times  inculcated  to  his  pupils  and  acquaintance. 
Rifing  in  the  morning  before  day,  he  went  immediately, 
hot  and  fweating,  from  his  bed  into  the  open  air,  and  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  to  the  cold  dews. 
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The  hiftory  of  his  illnefs  can  hardly  be  read  without  hor¬ 
ror  :  he  was  for  five  months  confined  to  his  bed,  where  he 
lay  upon  his  back  without  daring  to  attempt  the  lead  mo¬ 
tion,  becaufe  an  effort  renewed  his  torments,  which  were 
fo  exquifite,  that  lie  was  at  length  not  only  deprived  of 
motion  but  of  fenfe.  Here  art  was  at  a  Hand,  nothing 
could  be  attempted,  becaufe  nothing  could  be  propofed 
with  the  leaft  profpeCt  of  fuccefs.  At  length  having,  in 
the  fixth  month  of  his  illnefs,  obtained  fome  remillion,  he 
took  fimple  medicines  *  in  large  quantities,  and  at  length 
wonderfully  recovered. 

His  recovery,  fo  much  defired,  and  fo  unexpected,  was 
celebrated  on  Jan.  n,  1723,  when  he  opened  his  fchool 
again  with  general  joy  and  public  illuminations. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  Boerhaave  not 
to  mention  what  was  related  by  himlelf  to  one  of  his 
friends,  that  when  he  lay  whole  days  and  nights  without 
Beep,  he  found  no  method  of  diverting  his  thoughts  fo 
effectual  as  meditation  upon  his  ftudies,  and  that  he  often 
relieved  and  mitigated  the  fenfe  of  his  torments  by  the  re¬ 
collection  of  what  he  had  read,  and  by  reviewing  thofe 
it  ores  of  knowledge  which  he  had  repofited  in  his  memory. 

This  is  perhaps  an  inftance  of  fortitude  and  fteady  com- 
pofure  of  mind,  which  would  have  been  for  ever  the  boaft 
of  the  Stoic  fchools,  and  increafed  the  reputation  of  Seneca 
or  Cato.  The  patience  of  Boerhaave,  as  it  was  more  ra¬ 
tional,  was  more  lading  than  theirs  ;  it  was  that  patientia 
Chrijiiana  which  Lipfius,  the  great  mafter  of  the  Stoical 
Philofophy,  begged  of  God  in  his  lafl  hours  it  was 
founded  on  religion,  not  vanity,  not  on  vain  reafonings, 
but  on  confidence  in  God. 

In  1727  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  burning  fever, 
which  continued  fo  long  that  he  was  once  more  given  up 
by  his  friends. 

From  this  time  he  was  frequently  afPdCted  with  returns 
of  his  didemper,  which  yet  did  not  fo  far  fubdue  him,  as  to 
make  him  lay  afide  his  ftudies  or  Lis  lectures,  till,  in  172 6, 
he  found  himfelf  fo  worn  out,  that  it  was  improper  for 
him  to  continue  any  longer  the  profeflorfhips  of  botanv 
and  chemiftry,  which  he  therefore  refigned,  April  28,  and 

*  ‘‘  Succos  preffos  bi'oitNofter  herbarum  Cichorese,  Endiviss, 
Eumarias,  Nailurtii  aquatici,  Veronicas  aquatics  latifolix,  capia 
ingenti ;  lnnul  deglutiens  abundantilfime  giin-.m!  fcrulacea  Afia- 
tica.”  Orig.  Edit. 
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upon  his  refignation  fpcke  a  “  Serrao  Academicus,”  or 
oration,  in  which  he  aflerts  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the 
Creator  from  the  wonderful  fabric  of  the  human  body  ; 
and  confutes  all  thofe  idle  reafoners,  who  pretend  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  formation  of  parts,  or  the  animal  operations,  to 
which  he  proves  that  Art  can  produce  nothing  equal,  nor 
any  thing  parallel.  One  inftance  I  {hall  mention,  which 
is  produced  by  him,  of  the  vanity  of  any  attempt  to  rival 
the  work  of  God.  Nothing  is  more  boafted  by  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  ehemiftry,  than  that  they  can,  by  artificial  heats 
and  digeftion,  imitate  the  productions  of  Nature.  “  Let 
“  all  thefe  heroes  of  fcience  meet  together,”  fays  Boer- 
haave  ;  “  let  them  take  bread  and  wine,  the  food  that  forms 
c‘  the  blood  of  man,  arid  by  affimilation  contributes  to  the 
<c  growth  of  the  body :  let  them  try  all  their  arts,  they 
(C  {hall  not  be  able  from  thefe  materials  to  produce  a  fin- 
<£  gle  drop  of  blood.  So  much  is  the  mod  common  adt 
“  of  Nature  beyond  the  utmofl:  efforts  of  the  molt  extend- 
<£  ed  Science  i” 

From  this  time  Boerhaave  lived  with  lefs  public  employ¬ 
ment  indeed.*  but  not  an  idle  or  an  ufelefs  life  ;  for,  befides 
his  hours  fpent  in  inftrufting  his  fcholars,  a  great  part  of 
his  time  was  taken  up  by  patients  which  came,  when  the 
diltemper  would  admit  it,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  con-* 
fult  him,  or  by  letters  which,  in  more  urgent  cafes,  were 
continually  fent,  to  enquire  his  opinion,  and  afk  his  ad¬ 
vice. 

Of  his  fagacity,  and  the  wonderful  penetration  with 
which  he  often  difcovered  and  defcribed,  at  the  firfl  fight 
of  a  patient,  fuch  diltempers  as  betray  themfelves  by  no 
fymptoms  to  common  eyes,  fuch  wonderful  relations  hare 
been  fpread  over  the  world,  as,  though  attefted  beyond 
doubt,  can  fcarcely  be  credited.  I  mention  none  of  them, 
becaufe  I  have  no  opportunity  of  collecting  teftimonies, 
or  diftinguifhing  between  thofe  accounts  which  are  well 
proved,  and  thofe  which  owe  their  rife  to  fiCtion  and  cre¬ 
dulity. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  implore,  with  the  greateft  earneft- 
nefs,  fuch  as  have  been  converfant  with  this  grqat  man, 
that  they  will  not  fo  far  neglect  the  common  interefi:  of 
mankind,  as  to  fuffer  any  of  thefe  circumftances  to  be  loll 
to  pofterity.  Men  are  generally  idle,  and  ready  to  fatisfy 
themfelves,  and  intimidate  the  induftry  of  others,  by  calling 
that  knpofiible  which  is  only  difficult.  The  {kill  to  which 
4  Boerhaave 
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Boerhaave  attained,  by  a  long  and  unwearied  obfervatiori. 
of  nature,  ought  therefore  to  be  tranfmitted  in  all  its  par- 
riculars  to  future  ages,  that  his  fucceffors  may  be  afhamed 
to  fall  below  him,  and  that  none  may  hereafter  excufe  his 
ignorance  by  pleading  the  impofiibility  of  clearer  know¬ 
ledge. 

Yet  fo  far  was  this  great  mafter  from  prefumptuous 
confidence  in  his  abilities,  that,  in  his  examinations  of  the 
fick,  he  was  remarkably  circumftantial  and  particular.  He 
well  knew  that  the  originals  of  diftempers  are  often  at  a 
diftance  from  their  vifible  effeCts  ;  that  to  conjecture, 
where  certainty  may  be  obtained,  is  either  vanity  or  ne¬ 
gligence  ;  and  that  life  is  not  to  be  facrificedj  either  to  am 
affedlation  of  quick  difcernment,  or  of  crowded  practice, 
but  may  be  required,  if  trifled  away,  at  the  hand  of  the 
phyfician. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the  firft 
approaches  of  that  fatal  illnefs  that  brought  him  to  the 
grave,  of  which  we  have  inferred  an  account,  written  by 
himfelf,  Sept.  8,  1738,  to  a  friend  at  London*;  which 
deferves  not  only  to  be  preferved  as  an  hiftorical  relation 
of  the  difeafe  which  deprived  us  of  fo  great  a  man,  but  as 
a  proof  of  his  piety  and  refignation  to  the  divine  will. 

In  this  laft  illnefs,  which  was  to  the  laft  degree  linger¬ 
ing,  painful,  and  afflictive,  his  conftaney  and  firmnefs  did 
not  forfake  him.  He  neither  intermitted  the  neceffarv 
cares  of  life,  not  forgot  the  proper  preparations  for  death. 
Though  dejeCtion  and  lownefs  of  fpirit  was,  as  he  himfelf 
tells  us,  part  of  his  diftemper,  yet  even  this,  in  fome 
meafure,  gave  way  to  that  vigour  which  the  foul  receives 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  innocence. 

*  “  iEtas,  labor,  corporifque  opima  pinguetudo,  effecerant, 
ante  annum,  ut  inertibus  refertum,  grave,  hebes,  plenitudine  tur- 
gens  corpus,  anhelum  ad  motus  minimos,  cum  fenfu  fuffocationis, 
prulfu  mirifice  anomalo,  ineptum  evaderet  ad  ullum  motum.  Ur- 
gebat  prascipue  fubfiftens  prorfus  &  intercepta  refpitatio  ad  prima 
fomni  initia  :  unde  fomnus  prorfus  prohibebatur,  cum  formidabili 
ftrangulationis  moleftia.  Hinc  hydrops  pedum,  crurum,  femo- 
rum,  fcroti,  praeputii,  &  abdominis.  Quae  tamen  omnia  fublata. 
Sed  dolor  manet  in  abdomine,  cum  anxietate  fumma,  anhelitit 
fuffocante,  &  debilitate  incredibili :  fomno  pauco,  eoque  vago, 
per  fomnia  turbatiflimo  :  animus  vero  rebus  agendis  impar.  Cum 
his  luftor  feflus  nec  emergo  :  patienter  expeCtans  Dei  jufla,  qui- 
bus  refigno  data,  quse  fola  amo,  &  honoro  unice.”  Orig.  Edit. 
Vol.  VI.  '  U  About 
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About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  received  a  vifit  a" 
his  country  houfe  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schultens,  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  who  found  him  fitting  without-door,  with  his 
wife,  filter,  and  daughter :  after  the  compliments  of  form, 
the  ladies  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  private  converfation  j 
when  Boerhaave  took  occafion  to  tell  him  what  had  been, 
during  his  illnefs,  the  chief  fubjeft  of  his  thoughts.  He 
had  never  doubted  of  the  fpiritual  and  immaterial  nature  of 
the  foul ;  but  declared  that  he  had  lately  had  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
perimental  certainty  of  the  dillindlion  between  corporeal 
and  thinking  fubftances,  which  mere  reafon  and  philofophy 
cannot  afford,  and  opportunities  of  contemplating  the  won¬ 
derful  and  inexplicable  union  of  loul  and  body,  which  no¬ 
thing  but  long  ficknefs  can  give.  This  he  illuftrated  by  a 
defcription  of  the  effefts  which  the  infirmities  of  his  body 
had  upon  his  faculties,  which  yet  they  did  not  fo  opprefs  or 
vanquifh,  but  his  foul  was  always  mafter  of  itfelf,  and  al¬ 
ways  refigned  to  the  pleafure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related  with  great  concern,  that  once  his  patience  fo 
far  gave  way  to  extremity  of  pain,  that,  after  having  lain 
fifteen  hours  in  exquifite  tortures*,  he  prayed  to  God  that 
he  might  be  fet  free  by  death. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  confolation,  anfwered,  that 
he  thought  fuch  wifhes,  when  forced  by  continued  and  ex~ 
ceffiye  torments,  unavoidable  in  the  prefer.t  ftate  of  human 
nature  •,  that  the  belt  men,  even  Job  himfelf,  were  not 
able  to  refrain  from  fuch  ftarts  of  impatience.  This  he 
clid  not  deny ;  but  faid,  “  He  that  loves  God,  ought  to 
«  think  nothing  defirable  but  what  is  m-cfi:  pleafing  to  the 
“  Supreme  Goodnefs.” 

Such  were  his  fentiments,  and  fuch  Iris  conduct,  in  this 
ftate  of  weaknefs  and  pain  :  as  death  approached  nearer,  he 
was  fo  far  from  terror  or  confufion,  that  lie  feemed  even  lefs 
fenfible  of  pain,  and  more  cheerful  under  his  torments, 
which  continued  till  the  23d  day  of  September,  1738,  on 
which  he  died,  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning,  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  Boerhaave,  a  man  formed  by  nature  for  great 
defigns,  and  guided  by  religion  in  the  exertion  of  his  abili¬ 
ties.  He  was  of  a  robuft  and  athletic  conftitution  of  body, 
fo  hardened  by  early  feverities,  and  whoiefome  fatigue,  that 
he  was  infenfible  of  any  fnarpnefs  of  air,  or  inclemency  of 
weather.  He  was  tail,  and  remarkable  for  extraordinary 
ftrength.  There  was  in  his  air  and  motion  fomething  rough 
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and  artlefs,  but  fo  majeftic  and  great  at  the  fame  time,  that 
no  man  ever  looked  upon  him  without  veneration,  and  a 
kind  of  tacit  fubmiflion  to  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind  fparkled  vifibly  in 
his  eyes ;  nor  was  it  ever  obferved,  that  any  change  of  his 
fortune,  or  alteration  in  his  affairs,  whether  happy  or  un¬ 
fortunate,  affeCted  his  countenance. 

He  was  always  cheerful,  and  deiirous  of  promoting  mirth, 
by  a  facetious  and  humourous  converfation  ;  he  was  never 
foured  by  calumny  and  detraction,  nor  ever  thought  it  ne« 
ceflary  to  confute  them ;  <c  for  they  are  fparks,”  faid  he, 
“  which,  if  you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  them- 
“  felves.” 

Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  enemies  by  feverity  of 
cenfure,  for  he  never  dwelt  on  the  faults  or  defeCts  of 
others,  and  was  fo  far  from  inflaming  the  envy  of  his  rivals 
by  dwelling  on  his  own  excellencies,  that  he  rarely  menti~ 
oned  himfelf  or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  deprefied  by  the  prefence, 
frowns,  or  infolence  of  great  men,  but  perfifted  on  all  oc- 
cafions  in  the  right,  with  a  refolution  always  prefc'nt  and 
always  calm.  He  was  modeft,  but  not  timorous,  and  firm, 
without  rudenefs. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  readinefs  and  certainty, 
make  a  conjecture  of  men’s  inclinations  and  capacity  by 
their  afpeCt. 

His  method  of  life  was,  to  ftudy  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  d«y  to  his  public? 
bufinefs.  His  ufual  exercife  was  riding,  till,  in  his  latter 
years,  his  diftempers  made  it  more  proper  for  him  to  walk: 
when  he  was  weary,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  playing  on 
the  violin. 

His  greatefl:  pleafure  was  to  retire  to  his  houfe  in  the 
country,  where  he  had  a  garden  ftored  with  all  the  herbs 
and  trees  which  the  climate  would  bear  ;  here  he  ufed  to 
enjoy  his  hours  unmolefted,  and  profecute  his  ftudies  with¬ 
out  interruption. 

The  diligence  with  which  he  purfued  his  ftudies,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  evident  from  his  fuccefs.  Statefmen  and  generals 
may  grow  great  by  unexpected  accidents,  and  a  fortunate 
concurrence  of  circumftances,  neither  procured  nor  fore- 
feen  by  themfelves :  but  reputation  in  the  learned  world 
muft  be  the  effeCt  of  induftry  and  capacity.  Boerhaave 
loft  none  of  his  hours,  but,  when  he  had  attended  one 
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fcience,  attempted  another :  he  added  phyfic  to  divinity., 
chemiftry  to  the  mathematics,  and  anatomy  to  botany.  He 
examined  fyftems  by  experiments,  and  formed  experiments 
into  fyftems.  He  neither  neglected  the  obfervations  of 
others,  nor  blindly  fuhmit-ted  to  celebrated  names.  He 
neither  thought  fo  highly  of  himfelf  as  to  imagine  he  could 
receive  no  light  from  books,  nor  fo  meanly  as  to  believe  he 
could  difcover  nothing  but  what  was  to  be  learned  from 
them.  He  examined  the  obfervations  of  other  men,  but 
trufted  only  to  his  own. 

j 

Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  att  of  recommending 
truth  by  elegance,  and  embellifhing  the  philofopher  with 
polite  literature  :  he  knew  that  but  a  fmall  part  of  mankind 
will  facrifice  their  pleafure  to  their  improvement,  and  thofe 
authors  who  would  find  many  readers,  muft  endeavour  to 
pleafe  while  they  inftrucf. 

He  knew  the  importance  cf  his  own  writings  to  mankind, 
and  left  he  might  by  a  roughnefs  and  barbarity  of  ftyle,  too 
frequent  among  men  of  great  learning,  difappoint  his  own 
intentions,  and  make  his  labours  lefs  ufeful,  he  did  not 
negleci  the  politer  arts  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Thus 
was  his  learning  at  once  various  and  exafi,  profound  and 
agreeable. 

But  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  holds,  in  his 
character,  but  the  fecond  place ;  his  virtue  was  yet  much 
more  uncommon  than  his  learning.  He  was  an  admirable 
example  of  temperance,  fortitude,  humility,  and  devotion. 
His  piety,  and  a  religious  fenfe  of  his  dependence  on  God, 
was  the  bafis  of  all  his  virtues,  and  the  principle  of  his 
•whole  conduft.  He  was  too  fenfible  of  his  weaknefs  to 
afcribe  any  thing  to  himfelf,  or  to  conceive  that  he  could 
fubdue  pafiion,  or  withftand  temptation,  by  his  own  natu¬ 
ral  power  ;  he  attributed  every  good  thought,  and  every 
laudable  action,  to  the  Father  of  goodnefs.  'Being  ones 
aiked  hy  a  friend,  who  had  often  admired  his  patience  un¬ 
der  great  provocations,  whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
angry,  and  by  what  means  he  had  fo  entirely  fuppreffed 
that  impetuous  and  ungovernable  paffion  ?  he  anfwered, 
with  the  utmoft  franknefs  and  fincerity,  that  he  was  na¬ 
turally  quick  of  refentment,  but  that  he  had,  by  daily 
prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to  this  maftery 
over  himfelf. 

As  foon  as  he  rofe  in  the  morning,  it  was,  throughout 
his  whole  life,  his  daily  prasftice  to  retire  for  an  hour  to 
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private  prayer  and  meditation ;  this,  he  often  told  his 
friends,  gave  him  fpirit  and  vigour  in  the  bufmefs  of  the 
day,  and  this  he  therefore  commended  as  the  beft  rule  of 
life  ;  for  nothing,  he  knew,  could  fupport  the  foul  in  all 
diltrefles  but  a  confidence  in  a  Supreme  Being,  nor  can  a 
fteady  and  rational  magnanimity  flow  from  any  other  fource 
than  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  divine  favour. 

He  aflerted  on  all  occafions  the  divine  authority,  and 
facred  efficacy  of  the  holy  fcriptures.5  and  maintained  that 
they  alone  taught  the  way  of  falvation,  and  .that  they  only 
could  give  peace  of  mind.  The  excellency  of  the  Ghriltian 
religion  was  the  frequent  fubjedt  of  his  converfation.  A 
Jlridf  obedience  to  the  dodfrine,  and  a  diligent  imitation  of 
the  example  of  our  Blefled  Saviour,  he  often  declared  to  be 
the  foundation  of  true  tranquillity.  He  recommended  to 
his  friends  a  careful  obfervation  of  the  precept  of  Mofes 
concerning  the  love  of  God  and  man.  He  worfhipped 
God  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  without  attempting  to  enquire 
into  his  nature.  He  defired  only  to  think  of  God,  whaf 
God  knows  of  himfelfi  There  he  Hopped,  left,  .by  indulg¬ 
ing  his  own  ideas,  he  frould  form  a  Deity  from  his  own 
imagination,  and  fin  by  falling  down  before  him.  To  tire 
will  of  God  he  paid  an  abfolute  fubmiffion,  without  endea¬ 
vouring  to  difcover  the  reafon  of  his  determinations ;  and 
this  he  accounted  the  firft  and  molt  inviolable  duty  of  a 
Chriftian.  When  he  heard  of  a  criminal  condemned  .to  die, 
he  ufed  to  think,  who  can  tell  whether  this  man  is  not  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  ?  or,  if  I  am  better,  it  is  not  to  be  yafcribed  to 
myfeif,  but  to  the  gooduefs  of  God. 

Such  wrere  the  fentiments  of  Boerhaave,  whofe  words 
we  have  added  in  the  note  *.  So  far  was  this  man  from 

being 

*  “  Doftrinaro  facris  literis  Hebraice  &  Grasce  traditam,  fo- 
lam  anim*  falutarem  &  agnovit  &  fenfit.  Omni  opportunitate 
-profitebatur  difciplinam,  quam  Jefus  Chriftus  ore  Sc  vita  expreflit, 
unice  tranquillitatem  dare  menti.  t-emperque  dixit  amicis,  pacem 
animi  haud  reperiundam  nifi  in  magno  Moiis  praecepto  de  fincero 
amore  Dei  &  hominis  bene  obfervato.  Neque  extra  faci  a  monu- 
menta  ufpiam  inveniri,  quod  mentem  ferenet.  Deum  pius  adora- 
vit,  qui  eft.  Intelligere  de  Deo,  unice  volebat  id,  quod  Deus  de 
fe  intelligit.  Eo  contentus  ultra  nihil  requifivit,  ne  idololatria  er- 
raret.  In  voluntate  Dei  fic  requiefcebat,  ut  illius  nullam  omnino 
rationem  indagandam  putaret.  Hanc  uiiice  fuoreuiam  omnium 
legem  effe  contendebat ;  deliberata  conftantia  perfedtifiime  colen- 
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being  made  impious  bv  philofophy,  or  vain  by  knowledge, 
or  by  virtue,  that  he  aicribed  all  his  abilities  to  the  bounty, 
and  all  his  goodnefs  to  the  grace  of  God,  May  his  example 
extend  its  influence  to  his  admirers  and  followers  !  May 
thole  who  ftudy  his  writings  imitate  his  lire  !  and  thole 
who  endeavour  after  his  knowledge  afpire  likewife  to  his 
piety  ! 

He  married,  September  17,  1710,  Mary  Droleaveaux, 
the  only  daughter  of  a  burgo-mafter  of  Leyden,  by  whom 
he  had  Joanna  Maria,  who  furvives  her  father,  and  three 
other  children  who  died  in  their  infancy. 

The  works  of  this  great  writer  are  fo  generally  known, 
and  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  though  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  enumerate  them  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 
publifhed,  it  is  wholly  unneceflary  to  give  any  other  account 
of  them. 

He  publifhedj  in  1707,  t£  Inftkutiones  Medicae,”  to  which 
he  added  in  1708,  £C  Aphorifmi  de  cognofcendis  &  curan- 
<£  dis  morbis.” 

17x0,  “  Index  flirpium  in  horto  academico.” 

1719,  <c  De  materia  medica,  &  remediorum  formulis 
«  liber-,”  and  in  1727,  a  fecond  edition. 

1720,  “  Alter  index  ftirpium,”  & c.  adorned  with  plates, 
and  containing  twice  the  number  of  plants  as  the  for¬ 
mer. 

1722,  “  Epiftoia  ad  cl.  Ruifchium,  qua  fententiam  Mal¬ 
ts  pighianam  de  glandulis  defendit.” 

1724,  “  Atroeis  nec  prius  defcripti  morbi  hiftoria  illuf- 
«  triflimi  baronis  "Waflenarise.” 

1727,  “  Opera  anatomica  &  chirurgica  Andreoe  Vefalii,” 
with  the  life  of  Vefalius. 

1728,  “  Altera  atroeis  rariflimique  morbi  marchionis  de 
«  Sanclo  Albano  hiftoria.” 

«  Auftores  de  lue  Aphrodifiaca,  cum  traefatu  pne-, 
fixo.” 

1731,  ££  Aretaei  Cappadocis  nova  editio.” 

1732,  ££  Elementa  chemise.” 

dam.  De  aliis  &  feipfo  fentiebat :  ut  quaties  criminis  reos  ad 
poenas  letales  damnatos  audiret,  femper  cogitaret,  fame  diceret ; 
“  Quis  dixerat  annon  me  lint  meliores  ?  Utique,  ft  ipfe  melior,  id 
“  non  mihi  auftori  tribuendum  elfe  palam  aio,  confiteor ;  fed  ita, 

largien'ci  Deo.”  Ong,  Edit . 
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1734,  fi  Obfervata  de  argento  vivo,  ad  reg.  foe.  &  acad. 
*(  feient.” 

Thefe  are  the  writings  of  the  great  Boerhaave,  which 
have  made  all  encomiums  ufelefs  and  vain,  fmee  no  man 
can  attentively  perufe  them  without  admiring  the  abilities, 
2nd  reverencing  the  virtue  of  the  author  *. 

*  Gent.  Mag.  1739.  p.  176. 
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A.T  a  time  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war  with  an 
enemy,  whofe  infults,  ravages,  and  barbarities,  have  long 
called  for  vengeance,  an  account  of  fuch  Englifh  comman¬ 
ders  as  have  merited  the  acknowledgments  of  pofterity,  by 
extending  the  power,  and  raifing  the  honour  of  their 
country,  feem  to  be  no  improper  entertainment  for  our 
readers  *.  We  {hall  therefore  attempt  a  fuccinft  narration 
of  the  life  and  actions  of  Admiral  Blake,  in  which  we  have 
nothing  farther  in  view  than  to  do  juftice  to  his  bravery  and 
condudt,  without  intending  any  parallel  between  his 
atchievements  and  thofe  of  our  prefent  admirals. 

Robert  Blake  was  born  at  Eridgwater,  in  Somerfet- 
fhire,  in  Augult  1598,  his  father  being  a  merchant  of  that 
place,  who  had  acquired  a  conliderable  fortune  by  the 
Spanifh  trade.  Of  his  earlieft  years  we  have  no  account, 
and  therefore  can  amufe  the  reader  with  none  of  thofe 
prognoftics  of  his  future  aftions,  fo  often  met  with  in 
memoirs. 

In  1615  he  entered  into  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where 
he  continued  till  1623,  though  without  being  much  coun¬ 
tenanced  or  careffed  by  his  fuperiors,  for  he  was  more  than 
once  difappointed  in  his  endeavours  after  academical  pre¬ 
ferments.  It  is  obfervable  that  Mr.  Wood  (in  his  Athenae 
Oxonienfes)  afcribes  the  repulfe  he  met  with  at  Wadham 
College,  where  he  was  competitor  for  a  fellowlhip,  either 
to  want  of  learning,  or  of  ftature.  "With  regard  to  the  firft 
objection,  the  fame  writer  had  before  informed  us,  that 
he  was  an  early  rifer,  and  Jhidiou r,  though  he  fometimes 
relieved  his  attention  by  the  amufements  of  fowling  and 
fillring.  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  did  not  want  ca¬ 
pacity,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  upon  this  confeffion 
of  his  diligence,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  being  learned,  at 
lead  in  the  degree  requifite  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  fellow- 
fhip  •,  and  may  fafely  afcribe  his  difappointment  to  his  want 
of  ftature,  it  being  the  cuftom  of  Sir  Henry  Savil,  then 
warden  of  that  college,  to  pay  much  regard  to  the  outward 

*  This  Life  was  firfi:  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
the  year  1740. 
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appearance  of  thofe  who  folicited  preferment  in  that  fociety. 
So  much  do  the  greateft  events  owe  fometimes  to  accident 
or  folly ! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  “  he 
“  lived,”  fays  Clarendon,  “  without  any  appearance  of 
“  ambition  to  be  a  greater  man  than  he  was,  but  inveigh- 
«  ed  with  great  freedom  againft  the  licence  of  the  times, 

<{  and  power  of  the  court.” 

In  1 640  he  was  chofen  burgefs  for  Bridgwater  by  the 
Puritan  party,  to  whom  he  had  recommended  himfelf  by 
the  difapprobation  of  Bifiiop  Laud’s  violence  and  feverity,  - 
and  his  non-compliance  with  thofe  new  ceremonies  which 
he  was  then  endeavouring  to  introduce. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Blake,  in  conformity 
with  his  avowed  principles,  declared  for  the  parliament  j 
and,  thinking  a  bare  declaration  for  right  not  all  the  duty 
of  a  good  man,  raifed  a  troop  of  dragoons  for  his  party, 
and  appeared  in  the  field  with  fo  much  bravery,  that  he 
was  in  a  fhort  time  advanced,  without  meeting  any  of  thofe 
obftru&ions  which  he  had  encountered  in  the  univerfity. 

In  1645  was  governor  of  Taunton,  when  the  Lord 
Goring  came  before  it  with  an  army  of  10,000  men.  The 
town  was  ill  fortified,  and  unfupplied  with  almofl  every 
thing  neceflary  for  fupporting  a  fiege.  The  ftate  of  this 
garrifon  encouraged  Colonel  Windham,  who  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Blake,  to  propofe  a  capitulation ;  which  was  re¬ 
jected  by  Blake  with  indignation  and  contempt  :  nor  were 
either  menaces  or  perfuafions  of  any  efFeCt,  for  he  main¬ 
tained  the  place,  under  all  its  difadvantages,  till  the  fiege 
was  raifed  by  the  parliament’s  army. 

He  continued,  on  many  other  occafions,  to  give  proofs 
of  an  infuperable  courage,  and  a  fleadinefs  of  refolution 
not  to  be  fhaken  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  firm  adherence 
to  the  parliament,  joined  with  the  borough  of  Taunton  in 
returning  thanks  for  their  refolution  to  make  no  more 
addrefles  to  the  king.  Yet  was  he  fo  far  from  approving 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  that  he  made  no  fcruple  of  declar¬ 
ing,  that  he  would  venture  his  life  to  fave  him,  as  willingly 
as  he  had  done  to  ferve  the  parliament. 

In  February  1648-9,  he  was  made  a  commiffioner  of  the 
navy,  and  appointed  to  ferve  on  that  element,  for  which 
he  feems  by  nature  to  have  been  defigned.  He  was  foon 
afterwards  fent  in  purfuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  fhut 
up  in  the  harbour  of  Kingfale  in  Ireland  for  feveral 
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months,  till  want  of  provifions,  and  defpair  of  relief,  ex¬ 
cited  the  prince  to  make  a  daring  effort  for  his  efcape,  by 
forcing  through  the  parliament’s  fleet  :  this  defign  he  exe¬ 
cuted  with  his  alual  intrepidity,  and  fncceeded  in  it,  though 
with  the  lofs  of  three  drips,  Fie  was  purfued  by  Blake  to 
the  coaft  of  Portugal,  where  he  was  received  into  the 
TTagus,  and  treated  with  great  diftinclion  by  the  Portu- 
guefe. 

Blake,  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  fent  to  the 
king  a  mefl'enger,  to  inform  him,  that  the  fleet  in  his  port 
belonging  to  the  public  enemies  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  he  demanded  leave  to  fall  upon  it  This  being 
refufed,  though  the  refufal  was  in  very  foft  terms,  and 
accompanied  with  declarations  of  efteem,  and  a  prefent  of 
provifions,  fo  exafperated  the  admiral,  that,  without  any 
hefitation,  he  fell  upon  the  Portuguese  fleet,  then  return¬ 
ing  from  Brafil,  of  which  he  took  feventeen  fhips,  and 
burnt  three,  ft  was  to  no  purpofe  that  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  alarmed  at  fo  unexpected  a  deliruction,  ordered 
Prince  Rupert  to  attack  him,  and  retake  the  Brafil  fhips. 
Blake  carried  home  his  prizes  without  moleftation,  the 
prince  not  having  force  enough  to  purfue  him,  and  well 
pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of  quitting  a  port  where  he 
could  no  longer  be  protected. 

Blake  foon  fupplied  his  fleet  with  provifion,  and  received 
orders  to  make  reprifals  upon  the  French,  who  had  buffered 
their  privateers  to  moleft  the  Englifh  trade  ;  an  injury 
which,  in  thofe  days  was  always  immediately  relented, 
and,  if  not  repaired,  certainly  punifhed.  Sailing  with 
this  commiflion,  he  took  in  his  way  a  French  man  of  v/ar 
valued  at  a  million.  Flow  this  fhip  happened  to  be  fo 
rich,  we  are.  not  informed  ;  but  as  it  was  a  cruifer,  it  is 
probable  the  rich  lading  was  the  accumulated  plunder  of 
many  prizes.  Then  following  the  unfortunate  Rupert, 
who£s  fleet  by  dorms  and  battles  was  now  reduced  to  five 
fhips,  into  Carthagena,  he  demanded  leave  of  the  Spanifh 
governor  to  attack  him  in  the  harbour,  but  received  the 
fame  anfwer  which  had  been  returned  before  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  :  “  That  they  had  a  right  to  protect  all  fhips  that 
c<  came  into  their  dominions  ;  that  if  the  admiral  were 
i(  forced  in  thither,  he  fhould  find  the  fame  fecurity  ;  and 
“  that  he  required  him  not  to  violate  the  peace  of  a 
Ci  neutral  port.”  Blake  withdrew  upon  this  anfwer  into 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Rupert  then  leaving  Carthagena 
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entered  the  port  of  Malaga,  where  he  burnt  and  funk  fe- 
veral  Englifh  merchant  {hips.  Blake,  judging  this  to  be 
an  infringement  of  the  neutrality  profefled  by  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  now  made  no  fcruple  to  fall  upon  Rupert’s  fleet  in 
the  harbour  of  Malaga,  and  having  deftroyed  three  of  his 
{hips,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  fea,  and  take  fandduary  at  the 
Spanifh  court. 

In  February  1650-1,  Blake,  {till  continuing  to  cruife  in 
the  Mediterranean,  met  a  French  {hip  of  conflderable 
force,  and  commanded  the  captain  to  come  on  board,  there 
being  no  war  declared  between  the  two  nations.  The 
captain,  when  he  came,  was  afked  by  him,  whether,  “  he 
“  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  fword,  and  yield  j”  which 
he  gallantly  refuted,  though  in  his  enemy’s  power.  Blake, 
fcorning  to  take  advantage  of  an  artifice,  and  detefting  the 
appearance  of  treachery,  told  him,  “  that  he  was  at  liberty 
«  to  go  back  to  his  fhip,  and  defend  it  as  long  as  he  could.” 
The  captain  willingly  accepted  his  offer,  and  after  a  fight 
of  two  hours  confefled  himfelf  conquered,  killed  his  fword, 
and  furrendered  it. 

In  1652  broke  out  the  memorable  war  between  the  two 
commonwealths  of  England  and  Holland  5  a  war,  in  which 
the  greatefh  admirals,  that  perhaps  any  age  has  produced, 
were  engaged  on  each  fide,  in  which  nothing  lefs  was  con 
tefted  than  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  an-d  which  was  carried 
on  with  vigour,  animofity,  and  refolution,  proportioned  to 
the  importance  of  the  difpute.  The  chief  commanders  of 
the  Dutch  fleets  were  Van  Trump,  De  Ruvter,  and  De 
Witt,  the  moil  celebrated  names  of  their  own  nations,  and 
who  had  been  perhaps  more  renowned,  had  they  been  op- 
pofed  by  any  other  enemies.  The  States  of  Holland,  hav¬ 
ing  carried  on  their  trade  without  oppofition,  and  al- 
moft  without  competition,  not  only  during  the  unacdive 
reign  of  James  I.  but  during  the  commotions  of  England, 
had  arrived  to  that  height  of  naval  power,  and  that  afflu¬ 
ence  of  wealth,  that,  with  the  arrogance  which  a  long- 
continued  profperity  naturally  produces,  they  began  to  in¬ 
vent  new  claims,  and  to  treat  other  nations  with  infolence, 
which  nothing  can  defend  but  fuperiority  of  force.  They 
had  for  fome  time  made  uncommon  preparations  at  a  vaft 
expence,  and  had  equipped  a  large  fleet,  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  danger  threatening  them,  or  any  avowed  defign  of 
attacking  their  neighbours.  This  unulual  armament  was 
pot  beheld  by  the  Englifh  without  fome  jealoufy,  and  care 
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was  taken  to  fit  out  fuch  a  fleet  as  might  fecure  the  trade 
from  interruption,  and  the  coafts  from  infults :  of  this 
Blake  was  conftituted  admiral  for  nine  months.  In  this 
fituation  the  two  nations  remained,  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  each  other,  without  adding  hoftilities  on  either  fide, 
till  the  18th  of  May,  1652,  when  Van  Trump  appeared  in 
the  Downs  with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  men  of  war.  Blake, 
who  had  then  but  twenty  fhips,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Dutch  admiral  faluted  him  with  three  Angle  fhots,  to  require 
that  he  fliould,  by  ftriking  his  flag,  Ihew  that  refpech  to  the 
Englifh,  which  is  due  to  every  nation  in  their  own  domini¬ 
ons  :  to  which  the  Dutchman  anfwered  with  a  broadfide  ; 
and  Blake,  perceiving  that  he  intended  to  difpute  the  point 
of  honour,  advanced  with  his  own  fhips  before  the  reft  of 
his  fleet,  that,  if  it  were  poffible,  a  general  battle  might 
be  prevented.  But  the  Dutch,  inftead  of  admitting  him 
to  treat,  fired  upon  him  from  their  whole  fleet,  without  any 
regard  to  the  cuftoms  of  war,  or  the  law  of  nations.  Blake 
for  tome  time  ftood  alone  againft  their  whole  force,  till  the 
reft  of  his  fquadron  coming  up,  the  fight  was  continued 
from  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at 
night,  when  the  Dutch  retired  with  the  lofs  of  two  fhips, 
having  not  deftroyed  a  fingle  veflel,  nor  more  than  fifteen 
men,  moft  of  which  were  on  board  the  admiral,  who,  as 
he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  was  himfelf  engaged  for  four 
hours  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  being  the 
mark  at  which  they  aimed  ;  and,  as  Whitlock  relates,  re¬ 
ceived  above  a  thoufand  fliot.  Blake,  in  his  letter,  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  particular  bleffing  and  prefervation  of  God,  and 
afcribes  his  fuccefs  to  the  juftice  of  the  caufe,  the  Dutch 
having  firft  attacked  him  upon  the  Englifh  coaft.  It  ft  in¬ 
deed  little  lefs  than  miraculous  that  a  thoufand  great  fliot 
fhorild  not  do  more  execution  ;  and  thofe  who  will  not  admit 
the  interpofition  of  Providence,  may  draw  at  leaft  this 
inference  from  it,  that  the  bravejl  man  is  not  always  in  the 
greatejl  danger . 

In  July  he  met  the  Dutch  fifhery  fleet  with  a  convoy  of 
twelve  men  of  war,  all  which  he  took,  with  1 00  of  their 
herring-buffes.  And  in  September,  being  ftationed  in  the 
Downs  with  about  fixty  fail,  he  difcovered  the  Dutch  ad¬ 
mirals  De  Witt  and  De  Ruy.ter  with  near  the  fame  num¬ 
ber,  and  advanced  towards  them ;  but  the  Dutch  being 
obliged,  by  the  nature  of  their  coaft,  and  fhallownefs  of 
their  rivers,  to  build  their  fir  ip  s  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  require  iefs  depth  of  water  than  the  Englifh  veffels, 
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took  advantage  of  the  form  of  their  {hipping,  and  fheltered 
themfelves  behind  a  flat,  called  Kentijh  knock ;  fo  that  the 
Englifh,  finding  fome  of  their  (hips  aground,  were  obliged 
to  alter  their  courfe  ;  but  perceiving  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  that  the  Hollanders  had  forfaken  their  ftation,  they 
purfued  them  with  all  the  fpeed  that  the  wind,  which  was 
weak  and  uncertain,  allowed,  but  found  themfelves  unable 
to  reach  them  with  the  bulk  of  their  fleet,  and  there¬ 
fore  detached  fome  of  the  lightefl  frigates  to  chafe  them. 
Thefe  came  fo  near  as  to  fire  upon  them  about  three  in 
the  afternoon ;  but  the  Dutch,  inftead  of  tacking  about, 
hoifted  their  fails,  fteered  toward  their  own  coaft,  and 
finding  themfelves  the  next  day  followed  by  the  whole  Eng¬ 
lifh  fleet,  retired  into  Goree.  The  failors  were  eager  to 
attack  them  in  their  own  harbours ;  but  a  council  of  war 
being  convened,  it  was  judged  imprudent  to  hazard  the 
fleet  upon  the  fhoals,  or  to  engage  in  any  important  enter- 
prize  without  a  frefh  fupply  of  provifions. 

That  in  this  engagement  the  victory  belonged  to  the 
Englifh  is  beyond  difpute,  fince,  without  the  lofs  of  one 
fhip,  and  with  no  more  than  forty  men  killed,  they  drove 
the  enemy  into  his  own  ports,  took  the  rear  admiral  and 
another  veflel,  and  fo  difcouraged  the  Dutch  admirals,  who 
had  not  agreed  in  their  meafures,  that  De  Ruyter,  who 
had  declared  againft  hazarding  a  battle,  defired  to  refign  his 
commiffion,  and  De  Witt,  who  had  infilled  upon  fighting, 
fell  fick,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  with  vexation.  But  how  great 
the  lofs  of  the  Dutch  was,  is  not  certainly  known  ;  that 
.  two  fhips  were  taken  they  are  too  wife  to  deny,  but  affirm 
that  thole  two  were  all  that  were  deftroyed.  The  Englifh, 
on  the  other  fide,  affirm  that  three  of  their  veflels  were 
difabled  at  the  firft  encounter,  that  their  numbers  on  the 
fecond  day  were  vifibly  diminifhed,  and  that  on  the  lad 
day  they  faw  three  or  four  {hips  fink  in  their  flight. 

De  Witt  being  now  difcharged  by  the  Hollanders  as 
unfortunate,  and  the  chief  command  reftored  to  Van  Trump, 
great  preparations  were  made  for  retrieving  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  "and  repairing  their  lodes.  Their  endeavours  were 
aflided  by  the  Englifh  themfelves,  now  made  factious  by 
fuccefs  ;  the  men  who  were  intruded  with  the  civil  ad- 
miniftration  being  jealous  of  thofe  whofe  military  commands 
had  procured  fo  much  honour,  left  they  who  raifed  them 
fhould  be  eclipfed  by  them,  buch  is  generally  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  every  date;  danger  and  diftrefs  produce 
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unanimity  and  bravery,  virtues  which  are  feldom  unattend¬ 
ed  with  fuccefs  ;  but  fuccefs  is  the  parent  of  pride,  and 
pride  of  jealoufy  and  faction  ;  faction  makes  way  for  cala¬ 
mity;  anti  happy  is  that  nation  whofe  calamities  renew  their 
unanimity.  Such  is  the  rotation  of  interefts,  that  equally 
tend  to  hinder  the  total  deltrudlion  of  a  people,  and  to  ob- 
ftruct  an  exorbitant  increafe  of  power. 

Blake  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detachments,  and 
lay  with  no  more  than  forty  fail  in  the  Downs,  very  ill 
provided  both  with  men  and  ammunition,  and  expecting 
new  fupplies  from  thofe  whofe  animofity  hindered  them  from 
providing  them,  and  who  chofe  rather  to  fee  the  trade  of 
their  country  diftreffed,  than  the  fea-officers  exalted  by  a 
new  acquifition  of  honour  and  influence. 

Van  Trump,  denrous  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  at  the 
refumption  of  his  command  by  fome  remarkable  action, 
had  aflembled  eighty  llnps  of  war,  and  ten  firefhips,  and 
fteered  towards  the  Downs,  where  Blake,  with  whofe  con¬ 
dition  and  ftrength  he  was  probably  acquainted,  was  then 
llationed.  Blake,  not  able  to  relirain  his  natural  ardour, 
or  perhaps  not  fully  informed  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  put  out  to  encounter  them,  though  his  fleet  was  fo 
weakly  manned,  that  half  of  his  fhips  were  obliged  to  lie 
idle  without  engaging,  for  want  of  failors.  The  force  of 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  therefore  fuftained  by  about 
twenty-two  fhips.  Two  of  the  Englifh  frigates,  named 
the  Vanguard  and  the  Victory,  after  having  for  a  long 
time  flood  engaged  arnidft  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  broke 
through  without  much  injury,  nor  did  the  Englifh  lofe  any 
fhips  rill  the  evening,  when  the  Garland  carrying  forty  guns 
was  boarded  at  once  by  two  great  fhips,  which  were  op- 
pofed  by  the  Englifh  till  they  had  fcarcely  any  men  left  to 
defend  the  deck  ;  then  retiring  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
veflel,  they  blew  up  their  decks,  which  were  now  poffeffed 
by  the  enemy,  'and  at  length  were  overpowered  and  taken. 
The  Bonaventure,  a  flout  well-built  merchant-fhip,  going 
to  relieve  the  Garland,  was  attacked  by  a  man  of  war,  and, 
after  a  flout  refiftance,  in  which  the  captain,  who  defend¬ 
ed  her  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  was  killed,  was  likewife 
carried  off  by  the  Dutch.  Blake,  in  the  Triumph,  feeing 
the  Garland  in  diftrefs,  prefled  forward  to  relieve  her,  but 
in  his  way  had  his  foremafl  fhattered,  and  was  himfelf 
boar'ded  ;  but  beating  off  the  enemies,  he  difengaged  him- 
felf,  and  retired  into  the  Thames  with  the  lofs  only  of  two 
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fhips  of  force,  and  four  frnall  frigates,  but  with  his  whole 
fleet  much  fhattered.  Nor  was  the  victory  gained  at  a 
cheap  rate,  notwithftanding  the  unufual  aifproportion  of 
ftrength  ;  for  of  the  Dutch  fiagfhips  one  was  blown  up, 
and  the  other  two  difabled  ;  a  proof  of  the  Englifh  bravery, 
which  fhould  have  induced  Van  Trump  to  have  fpared  the 
infolence  of  carrying  a  broom  at  his  topmait  in  his  triumph¬ 
ant  paflage  through  the  channel,  which  he  intended  as  a 
declaration  that  he  would  fweep  the  Teas  of  the  Englifh 
Ihipping  -,  this,  which  he  had  little  reafon  to  think  of  ac- 
eomplifhing,  he  foan  after  perifhed  in  attempting. 

There  are  fometimes  obfervations  and  enquiries,  which 
all  hiftorians  feem  to  decline  by  agreement,  of  which  this 
adtion  may  afford  us  an  example  :  nothing  appears  at 
the  firft  view  more  to  demand  our  curiofity,  or  afford 
matter  for  examination,  than  this  wild  encounter  of  twen¬ 
ty-two  fhips  with  a  force,  according  to  their  accounts  who 
favour  the  Dutch,  three  times  fupevior.  Nothing  can  juf- 
tify  a  commander  in  fighting  under  fuch  difadvantages,  but 
the  impoffibiiity  of  retreating.  But  what  hindered  Blake 
from-  retiring  as  well  before  the  fight  as  after  it  ?  To  fay 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  ftrength  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  is  to 
impute  to  him  a  very  criminal  degree  of  negligence  and, 
at  leaft,  it  mud  be  confefled  that,  from  the  time  he  faw 
them,  he  could  not  but  know  that  they  were  too  powerful 
to  be  oppofed  by  him,  and  even  then  there  was  time  for 
retreat.  To  urge  the  ardour  of  his  failors,  is  to  diveft  him 
of  the  authority  of  a  commander,  and  to  charge  him  with 
the  mod  reproachful  weaknefs  that  can  enter  into  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  general.  To  mention  the  impetuofity  of  his 
own  courage,  is  to  make  the  blame  of  his  temerity  equal 
to  the  praife  of  his  valour  •,  which  feems  indeed  to  be  the 
moft  gentle  cenfure  that  the  truth  of  hiftory  will  allow. 
We  mult  then  admit,  amidft  .our  eulogies' and  applauies, 
that  the  great,  the  wife,  and  the  valiant  Blake  was  once 
betrayed  to-  an  inconfiderate  and  defperate  enterprize,  by 
the  refiftiefo  ardour  of  his-  own  fpirit,  and  a  noble  jealouly 
of  the  honour  of  his  country. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  reveng¬ 
ing  his  lofs,  and  reftraining  the  infolence  of  the  Dutch. 
On  the  i8thof  February,  1652-3,  Blake  being  at  the  head 
of  eighty  fail,  and  affiiled,  at  his  own  requeft,  by  Colo¬ 
nels  Monk  and  Dean,  efpied  Van  Trump  with  a- fleet  of 
above  100  men  of  war,  as  Clarendon  relates,  of  70  by  their 
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own  public  accounts,  and  300  merchantfliipS  under  hi* 
cenvoy.  The  Englifh,  with  their  ufual  intrepidity,  advanc¬ 
ed  towards  them  ;  and  Blake,  in  the  Triumph,  in  which 
he  always  led  his  fleet,  with  twelve  {hips  more,  came  to  an 
engagement  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
by  the  difparity  of  their  force,  was  reduced  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity,  having  received  in  his  hull  no  fewer  than  700  fhots, 
when  Lawfon  in  the  Fairfax  came  to  his  afliftance.  The 
reft  of  the  Englifh  fleet  now  came  in,  and  the  fight  was 
continued  writh  the  utmoft  degree  of  vigour  and  resolution, 
till  the  night  gave  the  Dutch  an  opportunity  of  retiring,, 
with  the  lofs  of  one  flagfhip,  and  fix  other  men  of  war. 
The  Englifh  had  many  vefltls  damaged,  but  none  loft.  On 
board  Lawfon’s  fliip  were  killed  100  men,  and  as  many  on 
board  Blake’s,  who  loft  his  captain  and  fecretary,  and  him- 
felf  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 

Blake  having  fet  alhore  his  wounded  men,  failed  in 
purfuit  of  Van  Trump,  who  fent  his  convoy  before,  and 
himfelf  retired  fighting  towards  Bulloign.  Blake  ordered 
his  light  frigates  to  follow  the  merchants,  ftill  continued 
to  harafs  Van  Trump,  and  on  the  third  day,  the  20th  of 
February,  the  two  fleets  came  to  another  battle,  in  which 
Van  Trump  once  more  retired  before  the  Englifh,  and, 
making  ufe  of  the  peculiar  form  of  his  {hipping,  fecured 
himfelf  in  the  ftioals.  The  accounts  of  this  fight,  as  of  all 
the  others,  are  various  ;  but  the  Dutch  writers  themfelves 
confefs  that  they  loft  eight  men  of  war,  and  more  than 
twenty  merchant  fhips  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  fuffered 
much  more  than  they  are  willing  to  allow,  for  thefe  re¬ 
peated  defeats  provoked  the  common  people  to  riots  and 
infurredions,  and  obliged  the  States  to  aflc,  though  ineffec¬ 
tually,  for  peace. 

In  April  following  the  form  of  government  in  England 
was  changed,  and  the  fupreme  authority  aflumed  by  Crom 
well  ;  upon  which  occafion  Blake,  with  his  alfociates,  de~ 
dared  that,  nctwithftanding  the  change  in  the  adminiftrati- 
on,  they  {hould  ftill  be  ready  to  difcharge  their  truft,  and  to 
defend  the  nation  from  infults,  injuries,  and  encroach¬ 
ments.  “  It  is  not,”  fays  Blake,  “  the  bufinefs  of  a  fea- 
«  man  to  mind  ftate-affairs,  but  to  hinder  foreigners  from 
«  fooling  us.”  This  was  the  principle  from  which  he  never 
deviated,  and  which  he  always  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  the 
fleet,  as  the  fureft  foundation  of  unanimity  and  fteadinefs. 
«<  Difturb  not  one  another  with  domefttc  difputes,  but  re- 
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member  that  we  are  Englifh,  and  our  enemies  are  fo- 
“  reigners.  Enemies  !  which,  let  what  party  foever  pre- 
“  vail,  it  is  equally  the  intereft  of  our  country  to  humble 
“  and  reftrain.” 

After  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  Blake,  Monk,  and  Dean, 
failed  out  of  the  Englifh  harbours  with  1 00  men  of  war,  and 
finding  the  Dutch  with  feventy  fail  on  their  own  coafts,  drove 
them  to  the  Texel,  and  took  fifty  doggers.  Then  they  fail¬ 
ed  northward  in  purfuit  of  Van  Trump,  who,  having  a 
fleet  of  merchants  under  his  convoy,  durft  not  enter  the 
channel,  but  fleered  towards  the  Sound,  and  by  great  dex¬ 
terity  and  addrefs  efcaped  the  three  Englifh  admirals,  and 
brought  all  his  fhips  into  their  harbour  ;  then,  knowing 
that  Blake  was  ftill  in  the  North,  came  before  Dover,  and 
fired  upon  that  town,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  caftle. 

Monk  and  Dean  ftationed  themfelves  again  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Texel,  and  blocked  up  the  Dutch  in  their  own  ports 
with  eighty  fail;  but  hearing  that  Van  Trump  was  at 
Goree  with  120  men  of  war,  they  ordered  all  fhips  of 
force  in  the  river  and  ports  to  repair  to  them. 

On  June  3d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engagement,  in 
the  beginning  of  which  Dean  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon 
ball  ;  yet  the  fight  continued  from  about  twelve  to  fix  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  retreated 
fighting. 

On  the  4th,  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  came  up  with  eigh¬ 
teen  frefh  fhips,  and  procured  the  Englifh  a  complete  victo¬ 
ry  ;  nor  could  the  Dutch  any  otherwise  preferve  their  fhips 
than  by  retiring  once  more  into  the  flats  and  fhallows,  where 
the  largeft  of  the  Englifh  veffels  could  not  approach. 

In  this  battle  Van  Trump  boarded  vice-admiral  Pen  ; 
but  was  beaten  off,  and  himfelf  boarded,  and  reduced  to 
blow  up  his  decks,  of  which  the  Englifh  had  gotten  pof- 
feflion.  He  was  then  entered  at  once  by  Pen  and  another  ; 
nor  could  poflibly  have  efcaped,  had  not  De  Ruyter  and 
De  Witt  arrived  at  that  inftant  and  refcued  him. 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavour  to  extenuate  their 
lofs  in  this  battle,  by  admitting  no  more  than  eight  fhips 
to  have  been  taken  or  deflroyed,  it  is  evident  that  they  mult 
have  received  much  greater  damages,  not  only  by  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  more  impartial  hiftorians,  but  by  the  remonftran- 
ces  and  exclamations  of  their  admirals  themfelves  ;  Van 
Trump  declaring  before  the  States,  that  “  without  a  numer- 
6(  ous  reinforcement  of  large  men  of  war,  he  could  ferve 
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«  them  no  more  •”  and  De  Witt  crying  out  before  them, 
with  the  natural  warmth  of  his  character,  “  Why  fhould 
“  I  be  filent  before  my  lords  and  mailers  ?  The  Englilh  are 
«  our  mailers,  and  by  confequence  mafters  of  the  fea.” 

In  November  1654,  Blake  was  fent  by  Cromwell  into 
the  Mediterranean  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  may  be  faid 
to  have  received  the  homage  of  all  that  part  of  the  world, 
being  equally  courted  by  the  haughty  Spaniards,  the  furly 
Dutch,  and  the  lawlefs  Algerines. 

In  March  1656,  having  forced  Algiers  to  fubmiffion,  he 
entered  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  and  demanded  reparation  for 
the  robberies  praftifed  upon  the  Englilh  by  the  pirates  of 
that  place,  and  infilled  that  the  captives  of  his  nation  Ihould 
be  fet  at  liberty.  The  governor  having  planted  batteries 
along  the  Ihore,  and  drawn  up  his  Ihips  under  the  caftles, 
fent  Blake  an  haughty  and  infolent  anfwer :  “  There  are 
<t  our  caftles  of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferino,”  faid  he, 
“  upon  which  you  may  do  your  worft  adding  other  me¬ 
naces  and  infults,  and  mentioning  in  terms  of  ridicule  the 
inequality  of  a  fight  between  Ihips  and  caftles.  Blake  had 
lilcewife  demanded  leave  to  take  in  water,  which  was  refuf- 
ed  him.  Fired  with  this  inhuman  and  infolent  treatment, 
he  curled  his  whilkers,  as  was  his  cuftom  when  he  was 
angry,  and  entering  Porto  Ferino  with  his  great  Ihips,  dif- 
charged  his  fhot  fo  fall  upon  the  batteries  and  caftles,  that 
in  two  hours  the  guns  were  difmounted,  and  the  works 
forfaken,  though  he  was  at  firft  expofed  to  the  fire  of  fixty 
cannon.  He  then  ordered  his  officers  to  fend  out  their 
long  boats  well  manned  to  feize  nine  of  the  piratical  Ihips 
lying  in  the  road,  himfelf  continuing  to  fire  upon  the 
caftle.  This  was  fo  bravely  executed,  that  with  the  lofs 
of  only  twenty-five  men  killed,  and  forty-eight  wounded, 
all  the  Ihips  were  fired  in  the  fight  of  Tunis.  Thence 
failing  to  Tripoli,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  that  nation  ; 
then  returning  to  Tunis,  he  found  nothing  but  fubmiffion. 
And  fuch  indeed  was  his  reputation,  that  he  met  with  no 
farther  oppofition,  but  collected  a  kind  of  tribute  from  the 
princes  of  thofe  countries,  his  bufinefs  being  to  demand 
reparation  for  all  the  injuries  offered  to  the  Englilh  during 
the  civil  wars.  He  exadled  from  the  Duke  of  Tufcany 
60,000/.  and,  as  it  is  faid,  fent  home  fixteen  Ihips  laden 
with  the  effects  which  he  had  received  from  feveral 
Hates. 
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The  iefpedt  with  which  he  obliged  all  foreigners  to  treat 
jhis  countrymen,  appears  from  a  ftory  related  by  Bifhop 
Burnet.  When  he  lay  before  Malaga,  in  a  time  of  peace 
with  Spain,  fome  of  his  failors  went  afhore,  and  meeting  a 
proceflion  of  the  hoft,  not  only  refufed  to  pay  any  refpedt 
to  it,  but  laughed  at  thofe  that  did.  The  people,  being 
put  by  one  of  the  priefts  upon  refenting  this  indignity,  fell 
upon  them,  and  beat  them  feverely.  When  they  returned, 
to  their  fhip,  they  complained  of  their  ill  treatment  •,  upon 
which  Blake  fent  to  demand  the  priefh  who  had  procured 
it.  The  viceroy  anfwered  that,  having  no  authority  over 
the  priefts,  he  could  not  fend  him  :  to  which  Blake  replied, 
<c  that  he  did  not  enquire  into  the  extent  of  the  viceroy’s 
authority,  but  that  if  the  prieft  were  not  fent  within 
“  three  hours,  he  would  burn  the  town.”  The  viceroy 
then  fent  the  prieft  to  him,  who  pleaded  the  provocation 
given  by  the  feamen.  Blake  bravely  and  rationally  anfwer¬ 
ed,  that  if  he  had  complained  to  him,  he  would  have 
punifhed  them  feverely,  for  he  would  not  have  his  men 
affront  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  any  place  j  but  that  he 
was  angry  that  the  Spaniards  fhould  alfume  that  power,  for 
he  would  have  all  the  world  know  “  that  an  Englifhman 
“  was  only  to  be  punifhed  by  an  Englifhman.”  So  having 
ufed  the  prieft  civilly,  he  fent  him  back,  being  fatisfied 
that  he  was  in  his  power.  This  conduct  fo  much  pleafed 
Cromwell,  that  he  read  the  letter  in  council  with  great  fa- 
tisfacfion,  and  faid,  “  he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an 
(t  Englifhman  as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been.” 

In  1656,  the  Protestor  having  declared  war  againft  Spain, 
difpatched  Blake  with  twenty-five  men  of  war  to  infeft  their 
coafts,  and  intercept  their  fhipping.  In  purfuance  of  thefe 
orders  he  cruifed  all  winter  about  the  Streights,  and  then 
lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Cales,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  the  Spanifh  plate-fleet  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Santa-Cruz,  in  the  ifle  of  Teneriffe.  On  the 
13th  of  April,  1657,  he  departed  from  Cales,  and  on  the 
20th  arrived  at  Santa-Cruz,  where  he  found  fixteen  Spanifh 
veiTels.  The  bay  was  defended  on  the  northfide  by  a  caftle 
well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  in  other  parts  with  feven 
forts  with  cannon  proportioned  to  the  bignefs,  all  united  by 
a  line  of  communication  manned  with  mufqueteers.  The 
Spanifh  admiral  drew  up  his  fmall  fhips  under  the  cannon 
of  the  caftle,  and  ftationed  fix  great  galleons  with  their 
broadfides  to  the  fea  :  an  advantageous  and  prudeijt  difpofi- 
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tion,  but  of  little  effect  againft  the  Englifli  commander 5 
who  determining  to  attack  them,  ordered  Stayner  to  enter 
the  bay  with  his  fquadron  ;  then,  polling  fome  of  his  larger 
Blips  to  play  upon  the  fortifications,  himfelf  attacked  the 
galleons,  which,  after  a  gallant  refillance,  were  at  length 
abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  though  the  leaft  of  them  was 
bigger  than  the  biggeft  of  Blake’s  Blips.  The  forts  and 
fmallcr  vefl'els  being  now  Blattered  and  forfaken,  the  whole 
Beet  was  fet  on  lire,  the  galleons  by  Blake,  and  the  fmalleft 
velfels  by  Stayner,  the  Englilh  veffels  being  too  much  1 bat¬ 
tered  in  the  fight  to  bring  them  away.  Thus  was  the  whole 
plate-fleet  deftroyed,  “  and  the  Spaniards,”  according  to 
Rapin’s  remark,  «  fuftained  a  great  lofs  of  Blips,  money, 
<£  men,  and  merchandize,  while  the  Englifli  gained  nothing 
“  but  glory.”  As  if  he  that  increafes  the  military  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  people  did  not  increafe  their  power,  and  he  that 
weakens  his  enemy  in  effedl  flrengthens  himfelf. 

“  The  whole  aClion,”  fays  Clarendon,  “  was  fo  incredi- 
«  ble,  that  all  men,  who  knew  the  place,  wondered  that 
«  any  fober  man,  with  what  courage  foever  endued,  would 
“  ever  have  undertaken  it,  and  they  could  hardly  perfuade 
*c  themfelves  to  believe  what  they  had  done :  while  the 
<c  Spaniards  comforted  themfelves  with  the  belief,  that 
“  they  were  devils  and  not  men  who  had  deftroyed  them 
s£  in  fuch  a  manner.  So  much  a'ftrong  refoluticn  of  bold 
e£  and  courageous  men  can  bring  to  pafs,  that  no  refiftance 
“  or  advantage  of  ground  can  difappoint  them  ;  and  it  can 
“  hardly  be  imagined  how  fmall  a  lofs  the  Englifh  fuftained 
ii  in  this  unparalleled  aftion,  not  one  Blip  being  left  behind, 
“  and  the  killed  and  wounded  not  exceeding  200  men  ; 
“  when  the  fiaughter  on  board  the  Spanifh  Blips  and  on 
«  fhore  was  incredible.”  The  general  cruifed  for  fome 
time  afterwards  with  his  victorious  fleet  at  the  mouth  of 
Cales,  to  intercept  the  Spanifh  (hipping  ;  but  finding  his 
conftitution  broken  by  the  fatigue  of  the  laft  three  years, 
determined  to  return  home,  and  died  before  he  came  to 
land. 

His  body  was  embalmed,  and,  having  lain  fome  time  in 
ftate  at  Greenwich-houfe,  was  buried  in  Henry  VII.’s  cha¬ 
pel,  with  all  the  funeral  folemnity  due  to  the  remains  of  a 
man  fo  famed  for  his  bravery,  and  fo  fpotlefs  in  his  inte¬ 
grity  *,  nor  is  it  without  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  relate 
the  treatment  his  body  met  a  year  after  the  Reftoration, 
when  it  was  taken  up  by  exprefs  command,  and  buried  in  a 
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pit  in  St.  Margaret’s  church-yard.  Had  he  been  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  Charles  I.  to  infult  his  body  had  been  a  mean 
revenge  ;  but,  as  he  was  innocent,  it  was,  at  lead,  inhu¬ 
manity,  and,  perhaps,  ingratitude.  “  Let  no  man,”  fays 
the  oriental  proverb,  ££  pull  a  dead  lion  by  the  beard.” 

But  that  regard  which  was  denied  his  body  has  been  paid 
to  his  better  remains,  his  name  and  his  memory.  Nor  has 
any  writer  dared  to  deny  him  the  praife  of  intrepidity,  ho- 
nedy,  contempt  of  wealth,  and  love  of  his  country.  ££  He 
«  was  the  fird  man,”  fays  Clarendon,  ££  that  declined  the 
££  old  track,  and  made  it  apparent  that  the  fciences  might 
££  be  attained  in  lefs  time  than  was  imagined.  He  was  the 
££  fird  man  that  brought  {hips  to  contemn  cadles  on  fhore, 
££  which  had  ever  been  thought  very  formidable,  but  were 
££  difcovered  by  him  to  make  a  noife  only,  and  to  fright 
“  thofe  who  could  rarely  be  hurt  by  them.  He  was  the 
££  fird  that  infufed  that  proportion  of  courage  into  feamen, 
“  by  making  them  fee,  by  experience,  what  mighty  things 
££  they  could  do  if  they  were  refolved,  and  taught  them  to 
££  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  upon  the  water  ;  and  though  he 
4£  has  been  very  well  imitated  and  followed,  was  the  fird 
<£  that  gave  the  example  of  that  kind  of  naval  courage,  and 
<£  bcdd  and  refolute  achievements.” 

To  this  attedation  of  his  military  excellence,  it  may  be 
proper  to  fubjoin  an  account  of  his  moral  c’naraffer  from 
the  author  of  Lives  Englijh  and  Foreign.  ££  He  was  jealous,” 
fays  that  writer,  ££  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedh,  and  the 
<£  glory  of  his  nation  ;  and  as  he  made  ufe  of  no  mean  ar- 
££  tifices  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  highed  command  at  fea,  fo 
e£  he  needed  no  intered  but  his  merit  to  fupport  him  in  it. 
££  He  fcorned  nothing  more  than  money,  which,  as  fad  as 
<£  it  came  in,  was  laid  out  by  him  in  the  fervice  of  the 
4£  date,  and  to  firew  that  he  was  animated  b.y  that  brave 
*c  public  fpirit,  which  has  fince  been  reckoned  rather  ro- 
il  mantic  than  heroic.  And  he  was  fo  difintereded,  that 
££  though  no  man  had  more  opportunities  to  enrich  himfelf 
££  than  he,  who  had  taken  fo  many  millions  from  the  ene- 
££  mies  of  England,  yet  he  threw  it  all  into  the  public  trea- 
“  fury,  and  did  not  die  500 /.  richer  than  his  father  left 
££  him  •,  which  the  author  avers  from  his  perfonal  know- 
££  ledge  of  his  family  and  their  circumdances,  having  been 
££  bred  up  in  it,  and  often  heard  his  brother  give  this  ac- 
“  count  of  him.  He  was  religious  according  to  the  pre- 
“  tended  purity  of  thefe  times,  but  would  frequently  allow 
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“  himfelf  to  be  merry  with  his  officers,  and  by  his  tender- 
nefs  and  generofity  to  the  feamen  had  fo  endeared  him- 
“  feif  to  them,  that  when  he  died  they  lamented  his  lofs 
“  as  that  of  a  common  father.* 

Inftead  of  more  teftimonies,  his  character  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  concluded  with  one  incident  of  his  life,  by  which  it 
appears  how  much  the  fpirit  of  Blake  was  fuperior  to  all 
private  views.  His  brother,  in  the  la  ft  action  with  the 
Spaniards,  having  not  done  his  duty,  was  at  Blake’s  defire 
difearded,  and  the  {hip  was  given  to  another ;  yet  was  he 
not  lefs  regardful  of  him  as  a  brother,  for  when  he  died  he 
left  him  his  eftate,  knowing  him  well  qualified  to  adorn  or 
enjoy  a  private  fortune,  though  he  had  found  him  unfit  to 
ferve  his  country  in  a  public  character,  and  had  therefore 
not  fuffered  him  to  rob  it. 
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SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE". 


Francis  DRAKE  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  in 
Devonfhire,  who  being  inclined  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  at  that  time  much  oppofed  by  Henry  VIII.  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  place  of  Refidence  into  Kent  for 
refuge,  from  the  perfecution  raifed  againft  him,  and  thofe 
of  the  fame  opinion,  by  the  law  of  the  fix  articles. 

How  long  he  lived  there,  or  how  he  was  fupported,  was 
not  known  *,  nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  firft  years  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake’s  life,  of  any  difpofition  to  hazards  and 
adventures  which  might  have  been  difcovered  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  or  of  the  education  which  qualified  him  for  fuch 
wonderful  attempts, 

We  are  only  informed,  that  he  was  put  apprentice  by 
his  father  to  the  matter  of  a  fmall  veffel  that  traded  to 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  under  whom  he  probably 
learned  the  rudiments  of  navigation,  and  familiarifed  him- 
felf  to  the  dangers  and  hardlhips  of  the  fea. 

But  how  few  opportunities  foever  he  might  have  in  this 
part  of  his  life  for  the  exercife  of  his  courage,  he  gave  fo 
many  proofs  of  diligence  and  fidelity,  that  his  matter  dying 
unmarried  left  him  his  little  veffel  in  reward  of  hisfervices; 
a  circumftance  that  deferves  to  be  remembered,  not  only 
as  it  may  illuftrate  the  private  character  of  this  brave  man, 
but  as  it  may  hint,  to  all  thofe  who  may  hereafter  propofe 
his  condudt  for  their  imitation,  That  virtue  is  the  fureft 
foundation  both  of  reputation  and  fortune,  and  that  the 
firif  ftep  to  greatnefs  is  to  be  honeft. 

If  it  were  not  improper  to  dwell  longer  on  an  incident  at 
the  firft  view  fo  inconfiderable,  it  might  be  added,  That  it 
deferves  the  refledtion  of  thofe,  who,  when  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  afFairs  not  adequate  to  their  abilities,  pafs  them 
over  with  a  contemptuous  negledt,  and  while  they  amufe 
themfelves  with  chimerical  fchemes,  and  plans  of  future 

*  This  Life  was  firft  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  1740. 
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undertakings,  fufFer  every  opportunity  of  fmaller  advantage 
to  flip  away  as  unworthy  their  regard.  They  may  learn 
from  the  example  of  Drake,  that  diligence  in  employments 
of  lefs  confequence  is  the  mod  fuccefsful  introduction  to 
greater  enterprizes. 

After  having  followed  for  fome  time  his  mailer’s  profef- 
fion,  he  grew  weary  of  fo  narrow  a  province,  and,  having 
fold  his  little  veflel,  ventured  his  effects  in  the  new  trade 
to  the  Well-Indies,  which,  having  not  been  long  difco- 
vered,  and  very  little  frequented  by  the  Englilh  till  that  time, 
were  conceived  fo  much  to  abound  in  wealth,  that  no  voy¬ 
age  thither  could  fail  of  being  recompenfed  by  great  advan¬ 
tages.  Nothing  was  talked  of  among  the  mercantile  or 
adventurous  part  of  mankind,  but  the  beauty  and  riches  of 
this  new  world.  Frelh  difcoveries  were  frequently  made, 
new  countries  and  nations  never  heard  of  before  were  daily 
defcribed,  and  it  may  eafily  be  concluded  that  the  relaters 
did  not  diminilh  the  merit  of  their  attempts,  by  fupprefling 
or  dirninilhing  any  circumllance  that  might  produce  wonder, 
or  excite  curiofity.  Nor  was  their  vanity  only  engaged  in 
raifing  admirers,  but  their  intereft  likewife  in  procuring  ad- 
venturers,  who  were  indeed  eafily  gained  by  the  hopes 
which  naturally  avife  from  new  profpecls,  though  through 
ignorance  of  the  American  feas,  and  by  the  malice  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  from  the  firlt  difcovery  of  thofe  countries 
confidered  every  other  nation  that  attempted  to  follow  them 
as  invaders  of  their  rights,  the  bell  concerted  defigns  often 
rnifcarried. 

Among  thofe  who  fuffered  moll  from  the  Spanilh  injuf- 
tice,  was  Capt.  John  Hawkins,  who,  having  been  admitted 
by  the  viceroy  to  traffic  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  was,  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  llipulation  then  made  between  them,  and  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  peace  between  Spain  and  England,  attacked 
without  any  declaration  of  hollilities,  and  obliged,  after  an 
obltinate  refiftance,  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  four  Ihips, 
and  a  great  number  of  his  men,  who  were  either  deftroyed 
or  carried  into  flavery. 

In  this  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  almoll  all  his  fortune, 
which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recover,  both  by  his  own 
private  interell,  and  by  obtaining  letters  from  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  for  the  Spaniards,  deaf  to  all  remonllrances,  either 
vindicated  the  injultice  of  the  viceroy,  or  at  leafl  forbore  to 
redrefs  it. 
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Drake,  thus  opprefled  and  impoverifhed,  retained  at  leaft 
his  courage  and  his  induftry,  that  ardent  fpirit  that  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  adventures,  and  that  indefatigable  patience  that 
enabled  him  to  furmount  difficulties.  He  did  not  fit  down 
idly  to  lament  misfortunes  which  heaven  had  put  it  in  his 
power  to  remedy,  or  to  repine  at  poverty  while  the  wealth 
of  his  enemies  was  to  be  gained.  But  having  made  two 
voyages  to  America  for  the  fake  of  gaining  intelligence  of 
the  ftate  of  the  Spaniffi  fettlements,  and  acquainted  him- 
felf  with  the  feas  and  coafts,  he  determined  on  a  third  ex¬ 
pedition  of  more  importance,  by  which  the  Spaniards  ihould 
find  hew  imprudently  they  always  aft  who  injure  and  infult 
a  brave  man. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1572,  Francis  Drake  fet  fail  from 
Plymouth  in  the  Pafcha  of  feventy  tons,  accompanied  by 
the  Swan  of  twenty-five  tons,  commanded  by  his  brother 
John  Drake,  having  in  both  the  veffels  feventy-three  men 
and  boys,  with  a  year’s  provifion,  and  fuch  artillery  and 
ammunition  as  was  necefiary  for  his  undertaking,  which, 
however  incredible  it  may  appear  to  fuch  as  confider  rather 
his  force  than  his  fortitude,  was  no  lefs  than  to  make  repri¬ 
sals  upon  the  molt  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

The  wind  continuing  favourable,  they  entered  June  29, 
between  Cfuadalupe  and  Dominica,  and  on  July  6th  faw 
the  highland  of  Santa  Martha ;  then  continuing  their 
courfe,  after  having  been  becalmed  for  fome  time,  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Port  Pheafant,  fo  named  by  Drake  in  a  former 
voyage  to  the  Eaft  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  Here  he  propofed 
to  build  his  pinnaces,  which  he  had  brought  in  pieces  ready 
framed  from  Plymouth,  and  was  going  alhore  with  a  few 
men  unarmed,  but,  difeovering  a  fmoke  at  a  diltance,  or¬ 
dered  the  other  boat  to  follow  him  with  a  greater  force. 

Then  marching  towards  the  fire,  which  was  in  the  top 
of  a  high  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of  lead  nailed  to  another 
tree,  with  an  infeription  engraved  upon  it  by  one  Garret  an 
Engliffiman,  who  had  left  that  place  but  five  days  before, 
and  had  taken  this  method  of  informing  him  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  been  advertifed  of  his  intention  to  anchor  at  that 
place,  and  that  it  therefore  would  be  prudent  to  make  a, 
very  fhort  flay  there. 

But  Drake  knowing  how  convenient  this  place  was  for 
his  defigns,  arid  confidering  that  the  hazard  and  wafte  of 
time,  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  feeking  another  ftati- 
bri,  was  equivalent  to  any  other  danger  vyhich  was  to  be 
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apprehended  from  the  Spaniards,  determined  to  follow  his 
firlt  refolution  ;  only,  for  his  greater  fecurity,  he  ordered  a 
kind  of  palifade,  or  fortification,  to  be  made,  by  felling 
large  trees,  and  laying  the  trunks  and  branches  one  upon 
another  by  the  fide  of  the  river. 

On  July  20,  having  built  their  pinnaces,  and  being  join¬ 
ed  by  one  Capt.  Raufe,  who  happened  to  touch  at  the  fame 
place  with  a  bark  of  fifty  men,  they  fet  fail  towards  Nona- 
bre  de  Dios,  and,  taking  two  frigates  at  the  ifland  of  Pines, 
were  informed  by  the  Negroes  which  they  found  in  them, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  in  expectation  of 
fome  foldiers,  which  the  governor  of  Panama  had  promis¬ 
ed  to  defend  them  from  the  Symerons,  or  fugitive  Negroes, 
who,  having  efcaped  from  the  tyranny  of  their  mailers  in 
great  numbers,  had  fettled  themfelves  under  two  kings,  or 
leaders,  on  each  fide  of  the  way  between  Nombre  de  Dios 
and  Panama,  and  not  only  aflerted  their  natural  right  to  li¬ 
berty  and  independence,  but  endeavoured  to  revenge  the 
cruelties  they  had  fulfered,  and  had  lately  put  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Nombre  de  Dios  into  the  utmoll  confternation. 

Thofe  Negroes  the  captain  fet  on  fhore  on  the  main  land, 
fo  that  they  might,  by  joining  the  Symerons,  recover  their 
liberty,  or  at  lead  might  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
the  people  of  Nombre  de  Dios  any  fpeedy  information  of 
his  intention  to  invade  them. 

Then  feleCling  fifty-three  men  from  his  own  company, 
and  twenty  from  the  crew  of  his  new  alfociate  Captain 
Raufe,  he  embarked  with  them  in  his  pinnaces,  and  fet 
fail  for  Nombre  de  Dios. 

On  July  the  23th,  at  night,  he  approached  the  town  un- 
difcovered,  and  dropt  his  anchors  under  the  fhore,  intend¬ 
ing,  after  his  men  were  refrefhed,  to  begin  the  attack  ;  but 
finding  that  they  were  terrifying  each  other  with  formidable 
accounts  of  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  determined  to  hinder  the  panic  from 
fpreading  farther,  by  leading  them  immediately  to  aclion  ; 
and  therefor^  ordering  them  to  their  oars,  he  landed  with¬ 
out  any  oppcfition,  there  being  only  one  gunner  upon  the 
bay,  though  it  was  fecured  with  fix  brafs  cannons  of  the 
largeft  fize  ready-mounted.  But  the  gunner,  while  they 
were  throwing  the  cannons  from  their  carriages,  alarmed 
the  town,  as  they  foon  difcovered  by  the  bell,  the  drums, 
and  the  noife  of  the  people. 
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Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  guard  the  pinnaces,  march¬ 
ed  round  the  town  with  no  great  opposition,  the  men  being 
more  hurt  by  treading  on  the  weapons  left  on  the  ground 
by  the  flying  enemy,  than  by  the  refiftance  which  they  en¬ 
countered. 

At  length  having  taken  fome  of  the  Spaniards,  Drake 
commanded  them  to  fliew  him  the  governor’s  houfe,  where 
the  mules  that  bring  the  filver  from  Panama  were  unload¬ 
ed;  there  they  found  the  door  open,  and  entering  the 
room  where  the  filver  was  repofited,  found  it  heaped  up 
in  bars  in  fuch  quantities  as  almoft  exceed  belief,  the  pile 
being,  they  conjectured,  feventy  feet  in  length,  ten  in 
breadth,  and  twelve  in  height,  each  bar  weighing  between 
thirty  and  forty-five  pounds. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  fight  of  this  treafure, 
nothing  was  thought  on  by  the  Englilh,  but  by  what  means 
they  might  beft  convey  it  to  their  boats  ;  and  doubtlefs  it 
was  not  eafy  for  Drake,  who,  confidering  their  diftance 
from  the  fliore,  and  the  numbers  of  their  enemies,  was 
afraid  of  being  intercepted  in  his  retreat,  to  hinder  his  men 
from  encumbering  themfelves  with  fo  much  filver  as  might 
have  retarded  their  march,  and  obftrufted  the  ufe  of  their 
weapons  ;  however,  by  promifing  to  lead  them  to  the  king’s 
treafure-houfe,  where  there  was  gold  and  jewels  to  a  far 
greater  value,  and  where  the  treafure  was  not  only  more 
portable,  but  nearer  the  coaft,  he  perfuaded  them  to  follow 
him,  and  rejoin  the  main  body  of  his  men  then  drawn  up 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  in  the  market-place. 

Here  he  found  his  little  troop  much  difeouraged  by  the 
imagination,  that  if  they  flayed  any  longer  the  enemy  would 
gain  pofleflion  of  their  pinnaces,  and  that  they  fhould  then, 
without  any  means  of  fafety,  be  left  to  Hand  alone  againft 
the  whole  power  of  that  country.  Drake,  not  indeed  eafi- 
ly  terrified,  but  fufficiently  cautious,  fent .  to  the  coaft  to 
enquire  the  truth,  and  fee  if  the  fame  terror  had  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  the  men  whom  he  had  left  to  guard  his  boats  ; 
but,  finding  no  foundation  for  thefe  dreadful  apprehenfions, 
he  perflfted  in  his  firft  defign,  and  led  the  troop  forward  to 
the  treafure-houfe.  In  their  way  there  fell  a  viol&nt  fhower 
of  rain,  which  wet  fome  of  their  bow-ftrings,  and  extin- 
guifhed  many  of  their  matches  ;  a  misfortune  which  might 
loon  have  been  repaired,  and  which  perhaps  the  enemy 
might  fufFer  in  common  with  them,  bui  which  however  on 
tjris  cccalion  very  much  embarrafied  them,  as  the  delay  pro¬ 
duced 
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duced  by  it  repvefled  that  ardour  which  fometitnes  is  only 
to  be  kept  up  by  .continued  adtion,  and  gave  time  to  the 
timorous  and  flothful  to  fpread  their  infinuations,  and  pro¬ 
pagate  their  cowardice.  Some,  whofe  fear  was  their  pre¬ 
dominant  paffion,  were  continually  magnifying  the  numbers 
and  courage  of  their  enemies,  and  reprefented  whole  nati¬ 
ons  as  ready  to  rufh  upon  them  5  others,  whofe  avarice 
mingled  with  their  concern  for  their  own  fafety,  were  more 
lblicitous  to  preferve  what  they  had  already  gained,  than  to 
acquire  more  ;  and  others,  brave  in  themfelves,  and  refio- 
iute,  began  to  doubt  of  fuccefs  in  an  undertaking  in  which 
they  were  afTociated  with  cowardly  companions.  So  that 
fcarcely  any  man  appeared  to  proceed  in  their  enterprize 
with  that  fpirit  and  alacrity  which  could  give  Drake  a  prof- 
pedl  of  fuccefs. 

This  he  perceived,  and  with  fome  emotion  told  them, 
that  if,  after  having  had  the  chief  treafure  of  the  world 
within  their  reach,  they  fhould  go  home  and  Ianguifh  in 
poverty,  they  could  blame  nothing  but  their  own  coward¬ 
ice  ;  that  he  had  performed  his  part,  and  was  {till  defirous 
to  lead  them  on  to  riches  and  to  honour. 

Then  finding  that  either  fhame  or  conviction  made  them 
willing  to  follow  him,  he  ordered  the  treafure-houfe  to  be 
forced,  and  commanding  his  brother,  and  Oxenham  of 
Plymouth,  a  man  known  afterwards  for  his  bold  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  fame  parts,  to  take  charge  of  the  treafure, 
he  commanded  the  other  body  to  follow  him  to  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppofe  any  fcattered 
troops  of  the  Spaniards,  and  hinder  them  from  uniting 
into  one  body. 

But  as  he  ftepped  forward,  his  llrength  failed  him  on  a 
fudden,  and  he  fell  down  fpeechlefs.  Then  it  wras  that 
his  companions  perceived  a  wound  in  his  leg,  which  he 
had  received  in  the  firft  encounter,  but  hitherto  concealed, 
left  his  men,  eafily  difeouraged,  fhould  make  their  concern 
for  his  life  a  pretence  for  returning  to  their  boats.  Such 
had  been  his  lofs  of  blood,  as  was  difeovered  upon  nearer 
obfervation,  that  it  had  filled  the  prints  of  his  footfteps, 
audit  appeared  fcarce  credible  that,  after  fuch  effufion  of 
blood,  life  fhould  remain. 

The  braveft  were  now  willing  to  retire  :  neither  the  de- 
fire  of  honour  nor  of  riches  was  thought  enough  to  prevail  in 
anv  man  over  his  regard  for  his  leader.  Drake,  whom 
cordials  had  new  reftored  to  his  fpeech,  was  the  only  man 
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who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  enterprize  un- 
finifhed.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  they  advifed  him  to 
fubmit  to  go  on  board  to  have  his  wound  dreffed,  apd  pro- 
mifed  to  return  with  him  and  complete  their  delign  ;  he 
well  knew  how  impracticable  it  was  to  regain  the  opportu¬ 
nity  when  it  was  once  loft,  and  could  eaffty  forefee  that  a 
refpite,  of  but  a  few  hours,  would  enable  the  Spaniards  to 
recover  from  their  confternation,  to  alienable  their  forces, 
refit  their  batteries,  and  remove  their  treafure.  What  he 
had  undergone  fo  much  danger  to  obtain  was  now  in  his 
hands,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  it  untouched  was  too 
mortifying  to  be  patiently  born. 

However,  as  there  was  little  time  for  confultation,  and 
the  fame  danger  attended  their  ftay  in  that  perplexity  and 
confufion,  as  their  return,  they  bound  up  his  wound  with 
his  fcarf,  and  partly  by  force,  partly  by  entreaty,  carried 
him  to  the  boats,  in  which  they  all  embarked  by  break  of 
day.  f 

Then  taking  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a  fhip 
loaded  with  wines,  they  wrent  to  the  Baftimentes,  an  lfland 
about  a  league  from  the  town,  where  they  ftaid  two  days 
to  repofe  the  wounded  men,  and  to  regale  themfelves  with 
the  fruits  which  grew  in  great  plenty  in  the  gardens  of  that 
ifland. 

During  their  ftay  here,  there  came  over  from  the  main 
land  a  Spanifli  gentleman,  fent  by  the  governor,  with  in- 
ftruftions  to  enquire  whether  the  captain  was  that  Drake 
who  had  been  before  on  their  coaft,  whether  the  arrows 
with  which  many  of  their  men  were  wounded  were  not  poi- 
foned,  and  whether  they  wanted  provifions  or  other  necefla- 
ries.  The  mefTenger  likewife  extolled  their  courage  with 
the  higheft  encomiums,  and  exprefled  his  admiration  of 
their  daring  undertaking.  Drake,  though  he  knew  the  ci¬ 
vilities  of  an  enemy  are  always  to  be  fufpefted,  and  that 
the  meflenger,  amidft  all  his  profeftions  of  regard,  was  no 
other  than  a  fpy,  yet  knowing  that  he  had  nothing  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  treated  him  with  the  higheft  honours  that  his 
condition  admitted  of.  In  nnfwer  to  his  enquiries,  he 
affured  him  that  he  was  the  fame  Drake  with  whofe  cha- 
radler  they  were  before  acquainted,  that  he  was  a  rigid  ob- 
ferver  of  the  law's  of  w'ar,  and  never  permitted  his  arrows 
to  be  poifoned :  he  then  difmiiTed  him  with  coniiderable 
prefents,  and  told  him  that,  though  he  had  unfortunately 
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failed  in  this  attempt,  he  would  never  deftft  from  hi 
defign,  till  he  had  fhared  with  Spain  the  treafures  o 
America. 

They  then  refolved  to  return  to  the  ifle  of  Pines,  where 
they  had  left  their  {hips,  and  confult  about  the  meafures 
they  were  now  to  take,  and  having  arrived,  Auguft  1,  at 
their  former  ftation,  they  difmilfed  Captain  Raufe,  who 
judging  it  unfafe  to  Hay  any  longer  on  the  coaft,  defired  to 
be  no  longer  engaged  in  their  deiigns. 

But  Drake,  not  to  be  difcouraged  from  his  purpofe  by  a 
fmgle  difappointment,  after  having  enquired  of  a  negro, 
whom  he  took  on  board  at  Ncmbre  de  Dios,  the  molt 
wealthy  fettlements,  and  weakeft  parts  of  the  coaft,  refolved 
to  attack  Carthagena  ■,  and,  fetting  fail  without  lofs  of  time, 
came  to  anchor,  Auguft  13,  between  Charefha  and  St. 
Barnard,  two  iflands  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  harbour  of 
Carthagena  ;  then  palling  with  his  boats  round  the  illand 
he  entered  the  harbour,  and  in  the  mouth  of  it  found  a 
frigate  with  only  an  old  man  in  it,  who  voluntarily  inform¬ 
ed  them,  that  about  an  hour  before  a  pinnace  had  paffed 
by  with  fails  and  oars,  and  all  the  appearance  of  expedition 
and  importance ;  that,  as  {he  paffed,  the  crew  on  board 
her  bid  them  take  care  of  themfelves ;  and  that,  as 
foon  as  Ihe  touched  the  fhore,  they  heard  the  noife  of  can¬ 
non  fired  as  a  warning,  and  faw  the  {hipping  in  the  port 
drawn  up  under  the  guns  of  the  caftle. 

The  captain,  who  had  himfelf  heard  the  difcharge  of 
the  artillery,  was  foon  convinced  that  he  was  difcovered, 
and  that  therefore  nothing  could  be  attempted  with  any 
probability  of  fuccefs.  He  therefore  contented  himfelf 
with  taking  a  {hip  of  Seville,  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
tons,  which  the  relater  of  this  voyage  mentions  as  a  very 
large  fhip,  and  two  fmall  frigates,  in  which  he  found  let¬ 
ters  of  advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  intended  to  alarm  that 
part  of  the  coaft. 

Drake  now  finding  his  pinnaces  of  great  ufe,  and  not 
having  a  fufficient  number  of  failors  for  all  his  veffels,  was 
defirous  of  deftroying  one  of  his  {hips,  that  his  pinnaces 
might  be  better  manned  :  this,  neceffary  as  it  was,  could 
not  eafily  be  done  without  difgufting  his  company,  who, 
having  made  feveral  profperous  voyages  in  that  veffel,  would 
be  unwilling  to  have  it  deftroyed.  Drake  well  knew  that 
nothing  but  the  love  of  theirleaders  could  animate  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  encounter  fuch  hardlhips  as  he  was  about  to  ex- 
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pofe  them  to,  and  therefore  rather  chofe  to  bring  his  defigns 
to  pafs  by  artifice  than  authority.  Fie  fent  for  the  carpen¬ 
ter  of  the  Swan,  took  him  into  his  cabbin,  and,  having  firft 
engaged  him  to  fecrecy,  ordered  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  go  down  into  the  well  of  the  fhip,  and  bore  three 
holes  through  the  bottom,  laying  fomething  againft  them 
that  might  hinder  the  bubbling  of  the  water  from  being 
heard.  To  this  the  carpenter  after  fome  expoftulation, 
confented,  and  the  next  night  performed  his  promile. 

In  the  morning,  Auguft  15,  Drake  going  out  with  his 
pinnace  a-fifhing,  rowed  up  to  the  Swan,  and,  having  invite 
ed  his  brother  to  partake  of  his  diverfions,  enquired,  with 
a  negligent  air,  why  their  bark  was  fo  deep  in  the  water  *, 
upon  which  the  fteu'ard  going  down,  returned  immediately 
with  an  account  that  the  drip  was  leaky,  and  in  danger  of 
finking  in  a  little  time.  They  had  recourfe  immediately  to 
the  pump  ;  but,  having  laboured  till  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  gained  very  little  upon  the  water,  they  willingly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Drake’s  advice,  fet  the  vefiel  on  fire,  and  went  on 
board  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  neceffary  to  lie  concealed  for  fome  time, 
till  the  Spaniards  fhould  forget  their  danger,  and  remit  their 
vigilance,  they  fet  fail  for  the  Sound  of  Darien,  and  without 
approaching  the  coaft,  that  their  courfe  might  not  be  ob- 
ferved,  they  arrived  there  in  fix  days. 

This  being  a  convenient  place  for  their  reception,  both  on 
account  of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  of  the  road  of  all  trade, 
and  as.  it  was  well  fupplied  with  wood,  water,  wild  fowl, 
hogs,  deer,  and  all  kinds  of  provifions,  he  flayed  here 
fifteen  days  to  clean  his  vefiels,  and  refrefh  his  men,  who 
worked  interchangeably,  on  one  day  the  one  half,  and  on 
the  next  the  other. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  September,  Drake  left  his  brother 
with  the  fhip  at  Darien,  and  fet  out  with  two  pinnaces 
towards  the  Rio  Grande,  which  it  reached  in  three  days, 
and  on  the  ninth  were  difcovered  by  a  Spaniard  from  the 
bank,  who,  believing  them  to  be  his  countrymen,  made 
a  fignal  to  them  to  come  on  fhore,  with  which  they  verv 
readily  complied  ;  but  he  foon  finding  his  millake,  aban¬ 
doned  his  plantation,  w-here  they  found  great  plenty  of  pro¬ 
vifions,  with  which  having  laden  their  vefiels,  they  depart¬ 
ed.  So  great  was  the  quantity  of  provifions,  which  thev 
amafled  here  and  in  other  places,  that  in  different  parts  of 
the  coaft  they  built  four  magazines  or  ftorehoufes,  which 
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they  filled  with  neceffaries  for  the  profecution  of  therf 
voyage.  Thefe  they  placed  at  fuch  a  aiftancp  from  each 
other,  that  the  enemy,  if  he  fhould  furprife  one,  might  yet 
not  difcover  the  reft. 

In  the  mean  time*  his  brother,  Captain  John  Drake, 
went,  according  to  the  inftruCtions  that  had  been  left  him, 
in  fearch  of  the  Symerons  or  fugitive  Negroes,  from  whofe 
affiftance  alone  they  had  now  any  profpecl  of  a  fuccefsful 
voyage  ;  and  touching  upon  the  main  land,  by  means  of  the 
negro  whom  they  had  taken  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  engag¬ 
ed  two  of  them  to  come  on  board  his  pinnace,  leaving  two 
of  their  own  men  as  hoftages  for  their  returning.  Thefe 
men,  having  allured  Drake  of  the  affection  of  their  nation, 
appointed  an  interview  between  them  and  their  leaders. 
So  leaving  Port  Plenty,  in  the  ille  of  Pines,  fo  named  by 
the  Englifh  from  the  great  ftores  of  provifions  which  they 
had  amaffed  at  that  place,  they  came,  by  the  direction  of 
the  Symerons,  into  a  fecret  bay  among  beautiful  illands  Co¬ 
vered  with  trees,  which  concealed  their  ihip  from  obferva- 
tion,  and  where  the  channel  was  fo  narrow  and  rocky,  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  enter  it  by  night ;  fo  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  fudden  attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagements,  which 
common  enemies  and  common  dangers  preferved  from  vio¬ 
lation.  But  the  firft  converfation  informed  the  Englifh,  that 
their  expectations  were  not  immediately  to  be  gratified  ; 
for  upon  their  enquiries  after  the  molt  probable  means  of 
gaining  gold  and  filver,  the  Symerons  told  them,  that,  had 
they  known  fooner  the  chief  end  of  their  expedition,  they 
could  eafily  have  gratified  them  ;  but  that,  during  the 
rainy  feafon,  which  was  now  begun,  and  which  continues 
fix  months,  they  could  not  recover  the  treafure  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  out  of  the  rivers  in  which 
they  had  concealed  it. 

Drake,  therefore,  propofing  to  wait  in  this  place  till  the 
rains  were  part,  built,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Symerons, 
a  fort  of  earth  and  timber,  and,  leaving  part  of  his  compa¬ 
ny  with  the  Symerons,  let  out  with  three  pinnaces  towards 
Carthagena,  being  of  a  fpirit  too  aCtive  to  lie  ftill  pati¬ 
ently,  even  in  a  ftate  of  plenty  and  fecurity,  and  with  the 
moft  probable  expectations  of  immenfe  riches. 

On  the  1 6th  of  OCtober,  he  anchored  within  fight  of 
Carthagena  without  landing  ;  and  on  the  17th,  going  out 
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to  Tea,  took  a  Spanifh  bark,  with  which  they  entered  the 
harbour,  where  they  were  accofted  by  a  Spanifh  gentle¬ 
man,  whom  they  had  home  time  before  taken,  and  fet  at 
liberty,  who  coming  to  them  in  a  boat,  as  he  pretended, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  governor,  made  them  great 
promifes  of  refrefhment  and  profdiions  of  elfeem ;  but 
Drake,  having  waited  till  the  next  morning  without  receiv¬ 
ing  the  provifions  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  expedf, 
found  that  all  this  pretended  kinanefs  was  no  more  than  a 
ftratagem  to  amufe  him,  while  the  governor  was  raifing 
forces  for  his  deftrudtion; 

October  20,  they  took  two  frigates  coming  out  of  Car- 
thagena  without  lading.  Why  the  Spaniards,  knowing 
Drake  to  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  fent  out  their 
veflels  on  purpofe  to  be  taken,  does  not  appear.  Perhaps 
they  thought  that,  in  order  to  keep  pofleflion  of  his  prizes, 
he  would  divide  his  company,  and  by  that  divifion  be  more 
eafily  deftroyed. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards  they  fent  out  two  frigates  well 
manned,  which  Drake  foon  forced  to  retire,  and  having 
funk  one  of  his  prizes,  and  burnt  the  other  in  their  fight, 
leaped  afterwards  afhore,  fingle,  in  defiance  of  their  troops, 
which  hovered  at  adiflance  in  the  woods  and  on  the  hills, 
v/ithout  ever  venturing  to  approach  within  reach  of  the 
fhot  from  the  pinnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy’s  coaft  in  fight  of  a  fuperior 
force,  only  to  (hew  how  little  they  were  feared,  was  an 
adt  that  would  in  thefe  times  meet  with  little  applaufe,  nor 
can  the  general  be  ferioufly  commended,  or  rationally  vindi¬ 
cated,  who  expofes  his  perfon  to  deftrudtion,  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  his  expedition  to  mifcarriage,  only  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  an  idle  infult,  an  infignificant  bravado.  All  that 
can  be  urged  in  his  defence  is,  that  perhaps  it  might  con¬ 
tribute  to  heighten  the  efteem  of  his  followers,  as  few  men, 
efpecially  of  that  claf3,  are  philofophical  enough  to  ftate  the 
exadt  limits  of  prudence  and  bravery,  or  not  to  be  dazzled 
with  an  intrepidity  how  improperly  foever  exerted.  It  may 
be  added,  that  perhaps  the  Spaniards,  whofe  notions  of 
courage  are  fufficiently  romantic,  might  look  upon  him  as 
a  more  formidable  enemy,  and  yield  more  eafily  to  a  hero 
of  whofe  fortitude  they  had  fo-high  an  idea. 

However,  finding  the  whole  country  advertifed  of  his 
attempts,  and  in  arms  to  oppofe  him,  he  thought  it  not 
proper  to  ftay  longer  where  there  was  no  probability  of  fuc- 
Vol.VI.  Y  cefs, 
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cefs,  and  where  he  might  in  time  be  overpowered  by  mul¬ 
titudes,  and  therefore  determined  to  go  forwards  to  Rio  de 
Heha. 

This  refolution,  when  it  was  known  by  his  followers,, 
threw  them  into  aftonifhment  ;  and  the  company  of  one' 
of  his  pinnaces  remonftrated  to  him,  that,  though  they 
placed  the  higheft  confidence  in  his  conduct,  they  could 
not  think  of  undertaking  fuch  a  voyage  without  provifions, 
having  only  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
bread,  for  feventeen  men.  Drake  anfwered  them,  that 
there  was  on  board  his  veffel  even  a  greater  fcarcity  ;  but 
yet,  if  they  would  adventure  to  (hare  his  fortune  he  did  not 
doubt  of  extricating  them  from  all  their  difficulties. 

Such  was  the  heroic  fpirit  of  Drake,  that  he  never  fuffer- 
ed  himfelf  to  he  diverted  from  his  defigns  by  any  difficul¬ 
ties,  nor  ever  thought  of  relieving  his  exigencies,  but  at 
the  expence  of  his  enemies. 

Refolution  and  fuccefs  reciprocally  produce  each  other. 
He  had  not  failed  more  than  three  leagues,  before  they  dif- 
cOvered  a  large  ffiip,  which  they  attacked  with  all  the  in¬ 
trepidity  that  neceffity  infpires,  and  happily  found  it  laden 
with  excellent  provifions. 

But  finding  his  crew  growing  faint  and  fickly  with  their 
manner  of  living  in  the  pinnaces,  which  was  lefs  commo¬ 
dious  than  on  board  the  {hips,  he  determined  to  go  back  to 
the  Symerons,  with  whom  he  left  his  brother  and  part  of 
his  force,  and  attempt  by  their  conduft  to  make  his  way 
over,  and  invade  the  Spaniards-  in  the  inland  parts,  where 
they  would  probably  never  dream  of  an  enemy. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  fa  named  from  the 
negro  who  had  procured  them  their  intercourfe  with  the 
Symerons,  they  found  Captain  John  Drake  and  one  of  his 
company  dead,  being  killed,  in  attempting,  almoft  unarm¬ 
ed,  to  board  a  frigate  well  provided  with  all  things  neceflary 
for  its  defence.  The  captain  was  unwilling  to  attack  it, 
and  reprefented  to  them  the  madnefs  of  their  propofal  ;  but, 
being  overborn  by  their  clamours  and  importunities,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  cowardice,  complied  to  his  deftrudHon, 
So  dangerous  is  it  for  the  chief  commander  to  be  abfent  ! 

Nor  was  this  their  only  misfortune,  for  in  a  very  ffiort 
time,  many  of  them  were  attacked  by  the  calenture,  a  ma¬ 
lignant  fever,  very  frequent  in  the  hot  climates,  which 
carried  away,  among  feveral  others,  Jofeph  Drake,  another 
brother  of  the  commander. 
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'  "While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  fick 
inen,  the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the  country  for  intelli-* 
gence,  brought  him  an  account,  that  the  Spanifh  fleet  was 
arrived  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  truth  of  which  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  pinnace,  which  he  fent  out  to  make  obfer- 
vations. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  their  journey,  when 
the  treafures  of  the  American  mines  were  to  be  tranfported 
from  Panama,  over  land,  to  Nombre  de  Dios.  He  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  direction  of  the  Symerons,  furnifhed  himfelf 
with  all  things  neceflary,  and  on  February  3,  fet  out  from 
Port  Diego. 

Having  loft  already  twenty-eight  of  his  company,  and 
being  under  the  necellity  of  leaving  fome  to  guard  his  {hip, 
he  took  with  him  only  eighteen  Englilh,  and  thirty  Sy¬ 
merons,  who  not  only  ferved  as  guides  to  fhew  the  way, 
but  as  purveyors  to  procure  provifions. 

They  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but  for  hunting 
and  fowling  ;  the  heads  of  which  are  proportioned  in 
fize  to  the  game  which  they  are  purfuing  :  for  oxen,  flags, 
or  wild  boars,  they  have  arrows,  or  javelins,  with  heads 
weighing  a  pound  and  half,  which  they  difcha.rge  near 
hand,  and  which  fcarcely  ever  fail  of  beings  mortal.  The 
fecond  fort  are  about  half  as  heavy  as  the  other,  and  are 
generally  fhot  from  their  bows  ;  thefe  are  intended  for 
lmaller  beafts.  With  tho  third  fort,  of  which  the  heads 
are  an  ounce  in  weight,  they  kill  birds.  As  this  nation  is 
in  a  ftate  that  does  not  fet  them  above  continual  cares  for 
the  immediate  neceflaries  of  life,  he  that  can  temper  iron 
bell  is  among  them  moft  efteemed,  and,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  happy  for  every  nation,  if  honours  and  applaufes  were 
as  juftly  diftributed,  and  he  were  moft  diftinguiftied  whofe 
abilities  were  moft  ufeful  to  fociety.  How  many  chime¬ 
rical  titles  to  precedence,  how  many  falfe  pretences  to 
refpefl,  would  this  rule  bring  to  the  ground  ! 

Every  day,  by  fun-rifing,  they  began  to  march,  and, 
having  travelled  till  ten,  refted  near  fome  river  till  twelve, 
then  travelling  again  till  four,  they  repofed  all  night  in 
houfes,  which  the  Symerons  had  either  left  {landing  in  their 
former  marches,  or  very  readily  ereHed  for  them,  by  fet- 
ting  up  three  or  four  polls  in  the  ground,  and  laying  poles 
from  one  to  another  in  form  of  a  roof,  which  they  thatched 
with  palmetto  boughs  and  plantane  leaves.  In  the  valleys, 
where  they  were  lheltered  from  the  winds,  they  left  three 
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or  four  feet  below  open  •,  but  on  the  hills,  where  they 
were  more  expofed  to  the  chill  blafts  of  the  night,  they 
thatched  them  clofe  to  the  ground,  leaving  only  a  door  for 
entrance,  and  a  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  room  for  the 
fmoke  of  three  fires,  which  they  made  in  every  houfe. 

In  their  march  they  met  not  only  with  plenty  of  fruits 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  with  wild  fwine  in  great 
abundance,  of  which  the  Symerons,  without  difficulty, 
killed,  for  the  mold  part,  as  much  as  was  wanted.  One 
day,  h»wever,  they  found  an  otter,  and  were  about  to 
drefs  it  ;  at  which  Drake  expreffing  his  wonder,  was  afked 
by  Pedro  the  chief  Symeron,  “  Are  you  a  man  of  war  and 
“  in  want,  and  yet  doubt  whether  this  be  meat  that  hath 
<c  blood  in  it  ?”  For  which  Drake  in  private  rebuked  him-, 
fays  the  relator  •,  whether  juftly  or  not,  it  is  not  very  im¬ 
portant  to  determine.  There  feems  to  be  in  Drake’s  fcru- 
ple  fomewhat  of  fnperftition,  perhaps  not  eafily  to  be  jufti- 
fied  ;  and  the  negro’s  anfv/er  was,  at  leaf!:,  martial,’  and 
will,  I  believe,  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  rational. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  march,  Feb.  26,  they  came  to 
a  town  of  the  Symerons,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hiil,  and 
encompaffed  with  a  ditch  and  a  mud  wall  to  fecure  it  from 
a  fudden  fu.rprize  t  here  they  lived  with  great  neatnefs  and 
plenty,  and  feme  obfervation  of  religion,  paying  great  reve¬ 
rence  to  the  crofs  ;  a  practice,  which  Drake  prevailed  upon 
them  to  change  for  theufe  of  the- Lord’s  prayer.  Here  they 
importuned  Drake  to  ftay  for  a  few  days,  promifing  to 
double  his  ftrength ;  but  he  either  thinking  greater  numbers 
unneceffary,  or  fearing  that,  if  any  difference  fhould 
arife,  he  fhould  be  overborn  by  the  number  of  Syme¬ 
rons,  or  that  they  would  demand  to  {hare  the  plunder,  that 
fhould  be  taken  in  common,  or  for  feme  other  reafon  that 
might  eafily  occur,  refufed  any  addition  to  his  troop,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  exprefs  his  refufal  in  fuch  terms  as  might 
heighten  their  opinion  of  his  bravery. 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  through  cool  fhades, 
and  lofty  woods,  which  fheltered  them  fo  effectually  from, 
the  fun,  that  their  march  was  lefs  tcilfome  than  if  they  had 
travelled  in  England  during  the  heat  of  the  fummer.  Four 
of  the  Symerons  that  were  acquainted  with  the  way,  went 
about  a  mile  before  the  troop,  and  fcattered  branches  to 
direct  them  ;  then  followed  twelve  Symerons,  after  whom 
came  the  Englifh,  with  the  two  leaders,  and  the  other 
Svmerons  do  fed  the  rear. 
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On  February  1 1,  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  very  high 
hill,  on  the  fummit  of  which  grew  a  tree  of  wonderful 
greatnefs,  in  which  they  had  cut  fteps  for  the  more  eafy 
afcent  to  the  top,  where  there  was  a  kind  of  tower,  to 
which  they  invited  Drake,  and  from  thence  Ihowed  him 
not  only  the  North  Sea,  from  whence  they  came,  but  the 
great  South  Sea,  on  which  no  Englifh  veflel  had  ever  failed. 
This  profpeft  exciting  his  natural  curiofity  and  ardour  for 
adventures  and  difcoveries,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  God, 
and  implored  his  bleffing  upon  the  refoluiion,  which  he 
■then  formed,  of  failing  in  an  Englifh  {hip  on  that  fea. 

Then  continuing  their  march,  they  came,  after  two  days, 
into  ’ n  open,  level  country,  where  their  pafiage  was  fome- 
what  incommoded  with  the  grafs,  which  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  confiding  of  a  {talk  like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade,  on 
which  the  oxen  and  other  cattle  feed,  till  it  grows  too  high 
for  them  to  reach  ;  then  the  inhabitants  fet  it  on  fire,  and 
in  three  days  it  fprings  up  again  ;  this  they  are  obliged  to 
do  thrice  a  year,  fo  great  is  the  fertility  of  the  foil. 

At  length,  being  within  view  of  Panama,  they  left  all 
frequented  roads  for  fear  of  being  difcovered.  and  polled 
themfelves  in  a  grove  near  the  way  between  Panama  and 
Nombre  de  Dios  then  they  fent  a  Symeron  in  the  habit 
of  a  negro  of  Panama,  to  enquire  on  what  night  the  recoes, 
or  drivers  of  mules,  on  which  the  treafure  is  carried, 
were  to  fet  forth.  The  mefienger  was  fo  well  qualified  for 
his  undertaking,  and  fo  induftrious  in  the  profecution  of  it, 
that  he  foon  returned  with  an  account  that  the  treafurer  of 
Lima,  intending  to  return  to  Europe,  would  pafs  that  night, 
with  eight  mules  laden  with  gold,  and  one  with  jewels. 

Having  received  this  information,  they  immediately 
marched  towards  Venta  Cruz,  the  firft  town  on  the  wav 
to  Nombre  de  Dios,  fending,  for  fecurity,  two  Symerons 
before,  who,  as  they  went,  perceived  by  the  {cent  of  a 
match,  that  fome  Spaniard  was  before  them,  and  going 
filently  forwards,  furprifed  a  foldier  afleep  upon  the  grounds 
They  immediately  bound  him,  and  brought  him  to  Drake, 
■who,  upon  enquiry,  found  that  their  fpy-had  not  deceived 
them  in  his  intelligence.  The  foldier,  having  informed 
himfelf  of  the  captain’s  name,  conceived  fuch  a  confidence 
in  his  well-known  clemency,  that,  after  having  made  an 
ample  difcovery  of  the  treafure  that  was  now  at  hand,  he 
petitioned  not  only  that  he  would  command  the  Symerons 
to  fpare  his  life,  but,  that,  when  the  treafure  Ihould  fall 
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into  his  hands,  he  would  allow  him  as  much  as  might  main¬ 
tain  him  and  his  miftrefs,  fmce  they  were  about  to  gain 
more  than  their  whole  company  could  carry  away. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  in  the  long 
grafs,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  road,  half  on  one  fide 
with  himfeif,  and  half  on  the  other,  with  Oxenham,  and 
the  captain  of  the  Symerons,  fo  much  behind,  that  one  com¬ 
pany  might  leize  the  foretnoft  recoe,  and  the  other  the 
hindermoft,  for  the  mules  of  thefe  recoes,  or  drivers, 
being  tied  together,  travel  on  a  line,  and  are  all  guided  by 
leading  the  firft. 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  in  this  place,  they 
began  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  mules  on  each  hand  ;  upon 
which  orders  were  given,  that  the  droves  which  came  from 
Venta  Cruz  fhould  pafs  unmolefted,  becaufe  they  carried 
nothing  of  great  value,  and  thofe  only  be  intercepted  which 
were  travelling  thither,  and  that  none  of  the  men  fhould 
rife  up  till  the  fignal  fhould  be  given.  But  one  Robert 
Pike  heated  with  llrong  liquor,  left  his  company,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  one  of  the  Symerons  to  creep  with  him  to  the 
way  fide,  that  they  might  fignalize  thernfelves  by  feizing 
the  firft  mule,  and  hearing  the  trampling  of  a  horfe,  as  he 
lay,  could  not  be  reftrained  by  the  Symeron  from  rifing  up 
to  obferve  who  was  paffing  by.  This  he  did  fo  imprudent¬ 
ly,  that  he  was  difcovered  by  the  paflenger,  for  by  Drake’s 
order  the  Englifii  had  put  their  fhirts  on  over  their  coats, 
that  the  night  and  tumult  might  not  hinder  them  from 
knowing  one  another. 

The  gentleman  was  immediately  obferved  by  Drake  to 
change  his  trot  into  a  gallop  5  but  the  reafon  of  it  not  ap¬ 
pearing,  it  was  imputed  to  his  fear  of  the  robbers  that 
ufually  infeft  that  road,  and  the  Englifh  ftiil  continued  to 
expedf  the  treafure. 

In  a  fhort  time  one  of  the  recoes,  that  were  palling 
towards  Venta  Cruz,  came  up,  and  was  eagerly  feized  by 
the  Englilh,  who  expefted  nothing  lefs  than  half  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  Indies  •,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  imagine  their  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  perplexity  when  they  found  only  two  mules  laden 
with  filver,  the  reft  having  no  other  burthen  than  provifions. 

The  driver  was  brought  immediately  to  the  captain,  and 
informed  him  that  the  horfeman,  whom  he  had  obferved 
pafs  by  with  fo  much  precipitation,  had  informed  the  trea- 
furer  of  what  he  had  obferved,  and  advifed  him  to  fend 
back  the  mules  that  carried  his  gold  and  jewels,  and  fuffer 
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jBnly  the  reft  to  proceed,  that  he  might  by  that  cheap  expe¬ 
riment  difcover  whether  there  was  any  arnbufh  on  the  way. 

That  Drake  was  not  lets  difgufted  than  his  followers  at 
the  difappointment,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  there  was  now 
no  time  to  be  fpent  in  complaints.  The  whole  country  was 
alarmed,  and  all  the  force  of  the  Spaniards  was  fummoned 
to  overwhelm  him.  He  had  no  fortrels  to  retire  to,  every 
man  was  his  enemy,  and  every  retreat  better  known  to  the 
.Spaniards  than  to  himfelf. 

This  was  an  occafion  that  demanded  all  the  qualities  of 
an  hero,  an  intrepidity  never  to  be  fhaken,  and  a  judg¬ 
ment  never  to  be  perplexed.  He  immediately  confidered 
all  the  circumftances  of  his  prefent  fituation,  and  found  that 
,it  afforded  him  only  the  choice  of  marching  back  by  the 
fame  way  through  which  he  came,  or  of  forcing  his  paffage 
•to  Venta  Cruz. 

To  march  back,  was  to  confefs  the  fuperiority  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  animate  them  to  the  purfuit  ;  the  woods 
would  afford  opportunities  of  arnbufh,  and  his  followers 
,muft  often  difperfe  themfelves  in  fearch  of  provifions,  who 
would  become  an  eafy  prey,  difpirited  by  their  difappoint- 
ment  and  fatigued  by  their  march.  On  the  way  to  Venta 
Cruz  he  fhould  have  nothing  to  fear  but  from  open  attaeks, 
and  expeCred  enemies. 

Determining  therefore  to  pafs  forward  to  Venta  Cruz, 
he  afked  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the  Symerons,  whether 
he  was  refolved  to  follow  him  ;  and  having  received  from 
him  the  ftrongeft  affurances  that  nothing  fhould  feparate 
them,  commanded  his  men  to  refrefh  themfelves,  and  pre¬ 
pare  to  fet  forward. 

When  they  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they  dif- 
miffed  -the  mules  which  they  had  made  ufe  of  for  their  more 
eafy  and  fpeedy  paffage,  and  continued  their  march  along 
a  road  cut  through  thick  woods,  in  whiqh  a  company  of 
foldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  the  place  to  defend  it 
againft  the  Symerons,  had  polled  themfelves,  together  with 
a  convent  of  friars  headed  by  one  of  their  brethren,  whofe 
zeal  againft  the  Northern  herefy  had  incited  him  to  hazard 
his  perfon,  and  affume  the  province  of  a  general. 

Drake,  who  was  advertifed  by  two  Symerons,  whom 
he  fent  before,  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  command- 
■ed  his  followers  to  receive  the  firft  volley  without  firing. 

In  a  fhort  time  he  heard  himfelf  fummoned  by  the  Spa- 
nifh  captain  to  yield,  with  a  promife  of  protection  and  kind 
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treatment  ;  to  which  he  anfwered  with  defiance,  contempt, 
and  the  difcharge  of  his  piftol. 

Immediately  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their  fhot,  by  which 
only  one  man  was  killed,  and  Drake,  with  fome  others 
llightly  wounded  ;  upon  which  the  lignal  was  given  by 
Drake’s  whittle  to  fall  upon  them.  The  Englifh,  after 
difcharging  their  arrows  and  fhot,  prefled  furioufly  forward, 
and  drove  the  Spaniards  before  them,  which  the  Sy merons, 
whom  the  terror  of  the  fhot  had  driven  to  fome  dittance,  ob- 
ferved,  and  recalling  their  courage,  animated  each  other 
with  fangs  in  their  own  language,  and  rufhed  forward  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  that  they  overtook  them  near  the  town, 
and,  fupported  by  the  Englifh,  difperfed  them  with  the  lols 
of  only  one  man,  who,  after  he  had  received  his  wound, 
hadftrength  and  refolution  left  to  kill  his  aiTailant. 

They  purfued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in  which  they 
met  with  fome  plunder,  which  was  given  to  the  Sy  me¬ 
rons,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  clemency, 
Drake  himfelf  going  to  the  Spanifh  ladies  to  allure  them 
that  no  injuries  fhouid  be  offered  them  •,  fo  infeparable  is 
humanity  from  true  courage. 

Having  thus  broken  the  fpirits,  and  fcattered  the  forces 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  purfued  his  march  to  his  fhip, 
without  any  apprehentton  of  danger,  yet  with  great 
fpeed,  being  very  folicitous  about  the  ftate  of  the  crew  ;  fo 
that  -he  allowed  his  men,  haraffed  as  they  were,  but  little 
time  for  deep  or  refrefhment,  but  by  kind  exhortations,  gen¬ 
tle  authority,  and  a  cheerful  participation  of  all  their  hard- 
fhips,  prevailed  upon  them  to  bear,  without  murmurs,  not 
only  the  toil  of  travelling,  but  on  fome  days  the  pain  of 
hunger. 

In  this  march  he  owed  much  of  his  expedition  to  the 
alliftance  of  the  Syrnerons,  who  being  accuftomed  to  the 
climate,  and  naturally  robuft,  not  only  brought  him  intek 
ligence,  and  {hewed  the  way,  but  carried  neceffaries,  pro¬ 
vided  victuals,  and  built  lodgings,  and,  when  any  of  the 
Englifh  fainted  in  the  way,  two  of  them  would  carry  him 
between  them  for  two  miles  together  ;  nor  was  their  valour 
lefs  than  their  induftry,  after  they  had  learned,  from  their 
Englifn  companions,  to  defpife  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards. 

When  they  were  within  five  leagues  of  the  fhip,  they 
found  a  town  built  in  their  abfence  by  the  Syrnerons,  fat 
which  Drake  confented  to  halt,  fending  a  Symeron  to  the 
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Hup  with  his  gold  tooth-pick  as  a  token,  which,  though 
the  mafter  knew  it,  was  not  fufficient  to  gain  the  mefien- 
ger  credit,  till  upon  examination  he  found  that  the  cap¬ 
tain,  having  ordered  him  to  regard  no  meffenger  with¬ 
out  his  handwriting,  had  engraven  his  name  upon  it  with 
the  point  of  his  knife.  He  then  fent  the  pinnace  up  the 
river,  which  they  met,  and  afterwards  fent  to  the  town  for 
thofe  whofe  wearinefs  had  made  them  unable  to  march 
farther.  On  February  23,  the  whole  company  was  re¬ 
united  ;  and  Drake,  whofe  good  or  ill  faccefs  never  prevail¬ 
ed  over  his  piety,  celebrated  their  meeting  with  thanks  to 
God. 

Drake,  not  yet  difcouraged,  now  turned  his  thoughts  to 
new  profpeXs,  and,  without  languifliing  in  melancholy 
reflexions  upon  his  pad  mifcarriages,  employed  himfelf  in 
forming  fchemes  for  repairing  them.  Eager  of  aXion,  and 
acquainted  with  man’s  nature,  he  never  differed  idlenefs 
to  infeX  his  followers  with  cowardice,  but  kept  them  from 
finking  under  any  difappointment,  by  diverting  their  at¬ 
tention  to  fome  new  enterprise. 

Upon  confutation  with  his  own  men  and  the  Symerons, 
he  found  them  divided  in  their  opinions  :  fome  declaring, 
that,  before  they  engaged  in  any  new  attempt,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  increafe  their  ftores  of  provifions  ;  and  others 
urging,  that  the  {hips  in  which  the  treafure  was  conveyed, 
ihould  be  immediately  attacked.  The  Symerons  propofed 
a  third  plan,  and  advifed  him  to  undertake  another  march 
over  land  to  the  houfe  of  one  Pezoro  near  Veragua,  whofe 
flaves  brought  him  every  day  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds  fferling  from  the  mines,  which  he  heaped  together 
in  a  ftrong  done  houfe,  which  might  by  the  help  of  the 
Engihh  be  eafily  forced. 

Drake,  being  unwilling  to  fatigue  his  followers  with  ano¬ 
ther  journey,  determined  to  comply  with,  both  the  other  opi¬ 
nions  ;  and  manning  his  two  pinnaces,  the  Bear  and  the 
Minion,  he  fent  John  Oxenham  in  the  Bear  towards  Tolon, 
to  feize  upon  provifions  ;  and  went  himfelf  in  the  Minion 
to  die  Cabezas,  to  intercept  the  treafure  that  was  to  be 
tranfported  from  Veragua  and  that  coaft  to  the  fleet  at 
Nombre  de  Dios,  firft  difmiffmg  with  prefents  thofe  Syme¬ 
rons  that  defired  to  return  to  their  wives,  and  ordered  thofe 
that  chofe  to  remain  to  be  entertained  in  the  fhip. 

Drake  took  at  the  Cabezas  a  frigate  of  Nicaragua,  the 
pilot  of  which  informed  him  that  there  was,  in  the  harbour 
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of  Veragua,  a  fliip  freighted  with  more  than  a  million  of 
gold,  to  which  he  offered  to  conduct  him  (being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  foundings)  if  he  might  be  allowed  his 
fhare  of  the  prize  ;  to  much  was  his  avarice  fuperior  to  his 
honefly. 

Drake,  after  fome  deliberation,  complying  with  the  pilot's 
importunities,  failed  towards  the  harbour,  but  had  no 
fooner  entered  the  mouth  of  it  than  he  heard  the  report  of 
artillery,  which  was  anfwered  by  others  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  ;  upon  which  the  phot  told  him  that  they  were  difco- 
vered,  this  being  the  fignal  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
alarm  the  coaft. 

Drake  now  thought  it  convenient  to  return  to  the  fnip, 
that  he  might  enquire  the  fuccefs  of  the  other  pinnace, 
which  he  found,  with  a  frigate  that  fhe  had  taken,  with 
twenty-eight  fat  hogs,  two  hundred  hens,  and  great  ftore 
cf  maiz,  or  Indian  corn.  The  veffel  itfelf  was  fo  ftrong 
and  well  built,  that  he  fitted  it  out  for  war,  determining 
to  attack  the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

On  March  2  t  ft  he  fet  fail  with  the  new  frigate  and  the 
Bear  towards  the  Cabezas,  at  which  he  arrived  in  about 
two  days,  and  found  there  Tetu,  a  Frenchman,  with  a  fhip 
of  war,  who  after  having  received  from  him  a  fupply  of 
water  and  other  necefiaries,  intreated  that  he  might  join 
with  him  in  his  attempt;  which  Drake  confenting  to,  ad¬ 
mitted  him  to  accompany  him  with  twenty  of  his  men, 
flipulating  to  allow  them  an  equal  {bare  of  whatever  booty 
they  fhould  gain.  Yet  were  they  not  without  fome  fufpi- 
cions  of  danger  from  this  new  ally,  he  having  eighty  men, 
and  they  being  now  reduced  to  thirty-one. 

Then  manning  the  frigate  and  two  pinnaces,  they  fet  fail 
for  the  Cabezas,  where  they  left  the  frigate,  which  was  too 
large  for  the  fhallows  over  which  they  were  to  pafs,  and 
proceeded  to  Rio  Francifco.  Here  they  landed,  and  hav¬ 
ing  ordered  the  pinnaces  to  return  to  the  fame  place  on  the 
fourth  day  following,  travelled  through  the  woods  towards 
Nombre  de  Dios,  with  fuch  fiience  and  regularity,  as  furprif- 
ed  the  French,  who  did  not  imagine  the  Symerons  fo  dif- 
creet  or  obedient  as  they  appeared,  and  were  therefore  in  per¬ 
petual  anxiety  about  the  fidelity  of  their  guides,  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  their  return.  Nor  did  the  Symerons  treat  them 
with  that  fubmiffion  and  regard  which  they  paid  to  the 
Englifh,  whofe  bravery  and  conduct  they  had  already  tried. 
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At  length,  after  a  laborious  march  of  more  than  feven 
leagues,  they  began  to  hear  the  hammers  of  the  carpenters 
In  the  bay,  it  being  the  cuftom  in  that  hot  feafon  to  work 
in  the  night ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  they  perceived  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  recoes,  or  droves  of  mules,  from  Panama. 
They  now  no  longer  doubted  that  their  labours  would  be 
rewarded,  and  every  man  imagined  himfelf  fecure  from 
poverty  and  labour  for  the  remaining  part  of  his  life. 
They,  therefore,  when  the  mules  came  up,  ruihed  out  and 
feized  them,  with  an  alacrity  proportioned  to  their  expec¬ 
tations.  The  three  droves  confuted  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  mules,  each  of  which  carried  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  fdver.  It  was  to  little  purpofe  that  the  foldiers, 
ordered  to  guard  the  treafure,  attempted  refiftance.  Alter 
a  fhort  combat,  in  which  the  French  captain,  and  one  of 
the  Symerons,  were  wounded,  it  appeared  with  how  much 
greater  ardour  men  are  animated  by  intereft  than  fidelity. 

As  it  was  poffible  for  them  to  carry  away  but  a  fmall 
part  of  this  treafure,  after  having  wearied  themfelves  with 
hiding  it  in  holes  and  lhallow  waters,  they  determined  to 
return  by  the  fame  way,  and,  without  being  purfued,  en¬ 
tered  the  woods,  where  the  French  captain,  being  difabled 
by  his  wound,  was  obliged  to  hay,  two  of  his  company 
continuing  with  him. 

When  they  had  gone  forward  about  two  leagues,  the 
Frenchmen  miffed  another  of  their  company,  who  upon 
enquiry  was  known  to  be  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  loft  himfelf  in  the  woods,  by  neglecting  to 
obferve  the  guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  them  to  hazard  the 
whole  company  by  too  much  folicitude  for  a  fingle  life, 
they  travelled  on  towards  Rio  Francifco,  at  which  they 
arrived,  April  the  3d  ;  but,  looking  out  for  their  pinnaces, 
were  furprifed  with  the  fight  of  feven  Spanilh  lhaliops,  and 
immediately  concluded  thatfome  intelligence  of  their  moti¬ 
ons  had  been  carried  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  that  thefe 
veffels  had  been  fitted  out  to  purfue  theni,  which  might 
undoubtedly  have  overpowered  the  pinnaces  and  their  fee¬ 
ble  crew.  Nor  did  their  fufpicion  ftop  here  ;  but  immedi¬ 
ately  it  occurred  to  them,  that  their  men  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  by  torture  to  difcover  where  their  frigate  and  fhip 
were  ftationed,  which  being  weakly  manned,  and  without 
the  prefence  of  the  chief  commander,  would  fall  into  their 
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hands,  almoft  without  refiftance,  and  all  poffibility  of  eff 
caping  be  entirely  cut  off. 

Thefe  reflections  funk  the  whole  company  into  defpair  ; 
and  every  one,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  break  through 
the  difficulties  that  furrounded  him,  refigned  up  himfelf  to 
his  ill  fortune  ;  when  Drake,  whole  intrepidity  was  never  to 
be  fhaken,  and  whole  reafon  was  never  to  be  furprifed  or 
embarralTed,  reprefented  to  them  that,  though  the  Spaniards 
fhould  have  made  themfelves  matters  of  their  pinnaces,  they 
might  yet  be  hindered  from  difcovering  the  fnips.  He 
put  them  in  mind  that  the  pinnaces  could  not  be  taken,  the 
men  examined,  their  examinations  compared,  the  refolu- 
tions  formed,  their  veffels  fent  out,  and  the  fhips  taken  in 
an  inftant.  Some  time  mutt  neceffarily  be  fpent  before  the 
laft  blow  could  be  {truck  ;  and,  if  that  time  were  not  ne^- 
gligently  loft,  it  might  be  poffible  for  fome  of  them  to  reach 
the  fhips  before  the  enemy,  and  direbt  them  to  change  their 
filiation. 

They  were  animated  with  this  difcourfe,  by  which  they 
difcovered  that  their  leader  was  not  without  hope  ■,  but 
when  they  came  to  look  more  nearly  into  their  fituation, 
they  were  unable  to  conceive  upon  what  it  was  founded. 
To  pafs  by  land  was  impoffible,  as  the  waylay  over  high 
mountains,  through  thick  woods  and  deep  rivers  ;  and  they 
had  not  a  Angle  boat  in  their  power,  fo  that  a  paffage  by 
water  feemed  equally  impradticable.  But  Drake,  whofe 
penetration  immediately  difcovered  all  the  circumftances 
and  inconveniences  of  every  fcheme,  foon  determined  upon 
the  only  means  of  fuccefs  which  their  condition  afforded 
them  j  and  ordering  his  men  to  make  a  raft  out  of  the 
trees  that  were  then  floating  on  the  river,  offered  himfelf 
to  put  off  to  fea  upon  it,  and  cheerfully  alked  who  would 
accompany  him.  John  Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two 
Frenchmen,  who  were  willing  to  fhare  his  fortune,  em¬ 
barked  with  him  on  the  raft,  which  was  fitted  out  with  a 
fail  made  of  a  bifket  fack,  and  an  oar  to  diredt  its  courfe 
inftead  of  a  rudder. 

Then,  having  comforted  the  reft  with  affurances  of  his 
regard  for  them,  and  refolution  to  leave  nothing  unat¬ 
tempted  for  their  deliverance,  he  put  off,  and  after  having, 
with  much  difficulty,  failed  three  leagues,  defcried  two 
pinnaces  halting  towards  him,  which,  upon  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  he  difcovered  to  be  his  own,  and  perceiving  that 
they  anchored  behind  a  point  that  jutted  out  into  the  fea,  he 
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put  to  fhore,  and,  eroding  the  land  on  foot,  was  received  by 
his  company  with  that  fatisfaclion  which  is  only  known  to 
thofe  that  have  been  acquainted  with  dangers  and  dif- 
trefles. 

The  fame  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francifco,  where  they 
took  in  the  reft,  with  what  treafure  they  had  been  able 
to  carry  with  them  through  the  woods  ;  then  failing  back 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,  they  returned  to  their  frigate, 
and  foon  after  to  their  {hip,  where  Drake  divided  the  gold 
and  filver  equally  between  the  French  and  the  Englifh. 

Here  they  fpent  about  fourteen  days  in  fitting  out  their 
frigate  more  completely,  and  then,  difmiffing  the  Spaniards 
with  their  {hip,  lay  a  few  days  among  the  Cabezas  :  while 
twelve  Engliih  and  fixteen  Symerons  travelled  once  more 
into  the  country,  as  well  to  recover  the  French  captain, 
whom  they  had  left  wounded,  as  to  bring  away  the  treafure 
which  they  had  hid  in  the  fands.  Drake,  whom  his  com¬ 
pany  would  not  fuffer  to  hazard  his  perfon  in  another  land 
expedition,  went  with  them  to  Rio  Francifco,  where  he 
found  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  ftayed  to  attend  their 
captain,  and  was  informed  by  him,  upon  his  enquiries  after 
his  fortune,  that,  half  an  hour  after  their  reparation,  the 
Spaniards  came  upon  them,  and  eafily  feized  upon  the 
wounded  captain ;  but  that  his  companions  might  have  ef- 
caped  with  him,  had  he  not  preferred  money  to  life  ;  for 
feeing  him  throw  down  a  box  of  jewels  that  retarded  him, 
he  could  not  forbear  taking  it  up,  and  with  that,  and  the 
gold  which  he  had  already,  was  fo  loaded  that  he  could 
not  efcape.  With  regard  to  the  bars  of  gold  and  filver, 
which  they  had  concealed  in  the  ground,  he  informed  them 
that  two  thoufand  men  had  been  employed  in  digging  for 
them. 

The  men,  however,  either  miftrufting  the  informer’s  ve¬ 
racity,  or  confident  that  what  they  had  hidden  could  not 
be  found,  purfued  their  journey ;  but,  upon  their  arrival 
at  the  place,  found  the  ground  turned  up  for  two  miles 
round,  and  were  able  to  recover  no  more  than  thirteen 
bars  of  filver,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold.  They  difeo- 
vered  afterwards  that  the  Frenchman  who  was  left  in  the 
woods,  falling  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  tortured  by  them  till  he  confefled  where  Drake  had 
concealed  his  plunder.  So  fatal  to  Drake’s  expedition  was 
the  drunkennefs  of  his  followers. 

Then,. 
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Then,  difmiffing  the  French,  they  paffed  by  Carthagena 
with  their  colours  flying,  and  foon  after  took  a  frigate  laden 
with  provifions  and  honey,  which  they  valued  as  a  great 
reftorative,  and  then  failed  away  to  the  Cabezas. 

Here  they  llaved  about  a  week,  to  clean  their  veffels,  and 
fit  them  for  a  long  voyage,  determining  to  fet  fail  for 
England  ;  and,  that  the  faithful  Symerons  might  not  go 
away  unrewarded,  broke  up  their  pinnaces,  and  gave  them 
the  iron,  the  moll  valuable  prefent  in  the  world  to  a  nation 
whofe  only  employments  were  war  and  hunting,  and 
amongft  whom  fhow  and  luxury  had  no  place. 

Pedro,  their  captain,  being  defired  by  Drake  to  go 
through  the  fhip,  and  to  choofe  what  he  moll  defired,  fixed 
his  eye  upon  a  fcymeter  fet  with  diamonds,  which  the 
French  captain  had  prefented  to  Drake  ;  and  being  unwil¬ 
ling  to  aflc  for  fo  valuable  a  prefent,  offered  for  it  four  large 
quoits,  or  thick  plates  of  gold,  which  he  had  hitherto  con¬ 
cealed  •,  but  Drake,  delirous  to  fhew  him  that  fidelity  is 
feldom  without  a  reccmpence,  gave  it  him  with  the  higheft 
profeffions  of  fatisfaclion  and  efteem.  Pedro,  receiving  it 
with  the  utmoft  gratitude,  informed  him,  that  by  bellowing 
it  he  had  conferred  greatnefs  and  honour  upon  him  ;  for,  by 
prefenting  it  to  his  king  he  doubted  not  of  obtaining  the  high- 
ell  rank  amongft  the  Symerons.  He  then  perfilled  in  his 
refolution  of  leaving  the  gold,  which  was  generoully  thrown 
by  Drake  into  the  common  Hock  ;  for  he  faid,  that  thofe 
at  whofe  expences  he  had  been  fent  out,  ought  to  lhare  in 
all  the  gain  of  the  expedition,  whatever  pretence  cavil  and 
chicanery  might  fuppiy  for  the  approbation  of  any  part  of 
it.  Thus  was  Drake’s  character  confiltent  with  itfelf ;  he 
was  equally  fuperior  to  avarice  and  fear,  and,  through 
whatever  danger  he  might  go  in  quell  of  gold,  he  thought 
it  not  valuable  enough  to  be  obtained  by  artifice  or  dif- 
honelly. 

They  now  forfook  the  coaft  of  America,  which  for 
many  months  they  had  kept  in  perpetual  alarms,  having 
taken  more  than  two  hundred  {hips  of  all  fizes  between 
Carthagena  and  Nombre  de  Dios,  of  which  they  never  de- 
ftroyed  any,  unlefs  they  were  fitted  out  againft  them,  nor 
ever  detained  the  prifoners  longer  than  was  neceffary  for 
their  own  fecurity  or  concealment,  providing  for  them  in 
the  fame  manner  as  for  themfelves,  and  protefting  them 
from  the  malice  of  the  Symerons  ;  a  behaviour,  which 
humanity  dictates,  and  which,  perhaps,  even  policy  cannot 
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tlifapprove.  He  muft  certainly  meet  with  obftinate  op- 
pofition,  who  makes  it  equally  dangerous  to  yield  as  to 
refill,  and  who  leaves  his  enemies  no  hopes  but  from  vic¬ 
tory. 

What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particularly  related  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  plunder  of  fo  many  vef- 
fels,  together  with  the  filver  which  they  feized  at  Nombre 
de  Dios,  muft  amount  to  a  very  large  fum,  though  the  part 
that  was  allotted  to  Drake  was  not  fufficient  to  lull  him  in 
effeminacy,  or  to  reprefs  his  natural  inclination  to  adven¬ 
tures. 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  1573, 
on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  fo  much  were  the  people 
delighted  with  the  news  of  their  arrival,  that  they  left  the 
preacher,  and  ran  in  crowds  to  the  key  with  Ihouts  and  con¬ 
gratulations. 

Drake  having,  in  his  former  expedition,  had  a  view  of 
the  South  Sea,  and  formed  a  refolution  to  fail  upon  it,  did 
not  fuffer  himfelt  to  be  diverted  from  his  delign  by  the 
profpeCt  of  any  difficulties  that  might  obftrucl  the  attempt, 
nor  any  dangers  that  might  attend  the  execution  ;  obftacles 
which  brave  men  often  find  it  mucli  more  eafy  to  over¬ 
come,  than  fecret  envy  and  domeftic  treachery. 

Drake’s  reputation  was  now  lufficiently  advanced  to  incite 
detraction  and  oppofition  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  a 
man  by  nature  fuperior  to  mean  artifices,  and  bred,  from 
his  earlieft  years,  to  the  labour  and  hardihips  of  a  fea  life, 
was  very  little  acquainted  with  policy  and  intrigue,  very 
little  verfed  in  the  methods  of  application  to  the  powerful 
and  great,  and  unable  to  obviate  the  practices  of  thofe 
whom  his  merit  had  made  his  enemies. 

Nor  are  fuch  the  only  opponents  of  great  enterprifes : 
there  are  fome  men,  of  narrow  views  and  grovelling  con¬ 
ceptions,  who,  without  the  in  (ligation  of  perfonal  malice, 
treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild  and  chimerical,  and  look 
upon  every  endeavour  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  as 
the  rafh  effort  of  a  warm  imagination,  or  the  glittering  fpe- 
culation  of  an  exalted  mind,  that  may  pleafe  and  dazzle 
for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no  real  or  lading  advantage. 

Thefe  men  value  themfelves  upon  a  perpetual  fccpticifm, 
upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own  fenfes,  upon  calling 
for  demonftration  where  it  cannot  poffibly  be  obtained, 
and  fometimes  upon  holding  out  againft  it  when  it  is  laid 
before  them  ;  upon  inventing  arguments  againft  the  fuccefs 
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of  any  new  undertaking;,  and,  where  arguments  cannof! 
be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt  and  ridicule. 

Such  have  been  the  rnofl  formidable  enemies  of  the  great 
benefactors  to  mankind,  and  to  thefe  we  can  hardly  doubt 
but  that  much  of  the  oppofition  which  Drake  met  with  is 
to  be  attributed  ;  for  their  notions  and  difcourfe  are  fo 
agreeable  to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that 
they  feldom  fail  of  becoming  popular,  and  directing  the 
opinions  of  mankind. 

Whatfoever  were  his  obftacles,  and  whatfoever  the  mo¬ 
tives  that  produced  them,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1577,  that 
he  was  able  to  aiTemble  a  force  proportioned  to  his  defign, 
and  to  obtain  a  commiffion  from  the  queen,  by  which  he 
was  conftituted  captain-general  of  a  fleet  confiding  of  five 
veiTels,  of  which  the  Pelican  Admiral,  of  an  hundred  tons, 
was  commanded  by  himfelf ;  the  Elizabeth,  vice-admiral, 
of  eighty  tons,  by  John  Winter;  the  Marigold,  of  thirty 
tons,  by  John  Thomas  ;  the  Swan,  fifty  tons,  by  John 
Chefter  ;  the  Chriftopher,  of  fifteen  tons,  by  Thomas 
Moche,  the  fame,  as  it  feems,  who  was  carpenter  in  the 
former  voyage,  and  deitroyed  one  of  the  (hips  by  Drake’s 
direction. 

Thefe  fhips,  equipped  partly  by  himfelf,  and  partly  by 
other  private  adventurers,  he  manned  with  164  flout 
failors,  and  furnifhed  with  fuch  provifions  as  he  judged 
necefiary  for  the  long  voyage  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  concern  to  naval  ftores,  or  military 
preparations  ;  but  carried  with  him  whatever  he  thought 
might  contribute  to  raife  in  thofe  nations,  with  which  he 
ihould  have  any  intercourfe,  the  higheft  ideas  of  the  polite- 
nefs  and  magnificence  of  his  native  country.  He  there¬ 
fore  not  only  procured  a  compleat  fervice  of  filver  for  his 
own  table,  and  furnifhed  the  cook-room  with  many  veflels 
of  the  fame  metal,  but  engaged  feveral  muficians  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  ;  rightly  judging  that  nothing  would  more  excite 
the  admiration  of  any  favage  and  uncivilized  people. 

Having  been  driven  back  by  a  tempefl  in  their  firfl  at¬ 
tempt,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth,  to  repair  the 
damages  which  they  had  differed,  they  fet  fail  again  from 
thence  on  the  1 3th  of  December,  1577,  and  on  the  25th  had 
fight  of  Cape  Cantire  in  Barbary,  from  whence  they  coaff- 
ed  on  fouthward  to  the  ifland  of  Mogadore,  which  Drake 
had  appointed  for  the  firfl  place  of  rendezvous  ;  and  on  the 
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27th  brought  the  whole  fleet  to  anchor  in  a  harbour  on  the 
main  land. 

They  were  foon  after  their  arrival  difcovered  by  the 
Moors  that  inhabited  thofe  coafts,  who  fent  two  of  the 
principal  men  amongft  them  on  board  Drake’s  fhip,  receiv¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  two  of  his  company  as  hoftages.  Thefe 
men  he  not  only  treated  in  the  moil  fplendid  manner,  but 
prefented  with  fuch  things  as  they  appeared  mod  to  admire  j 
it  being  with  him  an  ellabliflied  maxim,  to  endeavour  to 
fecure  in  every  country  a  kind  of  reception  to  fuch 
Englilh  men  as  might  come  after  him,  by  treating 
the  inhabitants  with  kindnefs  and  generofity ;  a  conduCt 
at  once  juft  and  politic,  to  the  negleCt  of  which  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  many  of  the  injuries  differed  by  our  failors  in  dis¬ 
tant  countries,  which  are  generally  afcribed,  rather  to  the 
effe&s  of  wickednefs  and  folly  of  our  own  commanders, 
than  the  barbarity  of  the  natives,  who  feldom  fall  upon  any 
unlefs  they  have  been  firft  plundered  or  infulted  ;  and,  in 
revenging  the  ravages  of  one  crew  upon  another  of  the 
fame  nation,  are  guilty  of  nothing  but  what  is  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  example  of  the  Europeans  themfelves. 

But  this  friendly  intercourfe  was  in  appearance  foon 
broken  ;  for,  on  the  next  day  obferving  the  Moors  making 
lignals  from  the  land,  they  fent  out  their  boat,  as  before, 
to  fetch  them  to  the  (hip,  and  one  John  Fry  leaped  afhore, 
intending  to  become  a  hoftage  as  on  the  former  day,  when 
immediately  he  was  feized  by  the  Moors  ;  and  the  crew, 
obferving  great  numbers  to  ftart  up  from  behind  the  rock 
wdth  weapons  in  their  hands,  found  it  madnefs  to  attempt 
his  refcue,  and  therefore  provided  for  their  own  fecurity 
by  returning  to  the  fhip. 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  king,  who,  being 
then  in  continual  expectation  of  an  invafion  from  Portugal, 
fufpefted  that  thefe  {hips  were  fent  only  to  obferve  the 
coaft,  and  difcover  a  proper  harbour  for  the  main  fleet  ;  but 
being  informed  who  they  were,  and  whither  they  were 
bound,  not  only  difmiffed  his  captive,  but  made  large 
offers  of  friendftiip  and  afliftance,  which  Drake,  however, 
did  not  ftay  to  receive,  but  being  difgufted  at  this  breach 
of  the  laws  of  commerce,  and  afraid  of  farther  violence, 
after  haring  fpent  fome  days  in  fearching  for  his  man,  in 
which  he  met  with  no  refiftance,  left  the  coaft  on  December 
31,  fome  time  before  Fry’s  return,  who,  being  obliged  by 
Vol.  VL  Z  this 
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this  accident  to  fomewhat  a  longer  refidence  among  the 
Moors,  was  afterwards  fent  home  in  a  merchant’s  fhip. 

On  January  16,  they  arrived  at  Cape  Blanc,  having  in 
their  paffage  taken  feveral  Spanifh  veffels.  Here  while 
Drake  was  employing  his  men  in  catching  fifh,  of  which 
this  coaft  affords  great  plenty,  and  various  kinds,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  came  down  to  the  fea-fide  with  their  aliforges,  or 
leather-bottles,  to  traffic  for  water,  which  they  were  willing 
to  pur-chafe  with  ambergTife  and  other  gums.  But  Drake, 
compaffionating  the  mifery  of  their  condition,  gave  them 
water  whenever  they  afked  for  it,  and  left  them  their  com¬ 
modities  to  traffic  with,  when  they  fhould  be  again  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fame  diftrefs,  without  finding  the  fame  ge- 
nerofity  to  relieve  them. 

Here  having  difcharged  fome  Spanifh  (hips  which  they 
had  taken,  they  fet  fail  towards  the  ifles  of  Cape  Verd,  and 
on  January  28,  came  to  anchor  before  Mayo,  hoping  to 
furnifh  therafelves  with  frefh  water  ;  but  having  landed, 
they  found  the  town  by  the  water’s  fide  entirely  deferted, 
and,  marching  farther  up  the  country,  faw  the  vallies  ex¬ 
tremely  fruitful  and  abounding  with  ripe  figs,  cocoes,  and 
plantains,  but  could  by  no  means  prevail  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  converfe  or  traffic  with  them  :  however,  they  were 
buffered  by  them  to  range  the  country  without  moleftation, 
but  found  no  water,  except  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  fea 
that  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to  the  fhips  was  greater 
than  it  was  at  that  time  neceffary  for  them  to  undergo. 
Salt,  had  they  wanted  it,  might  have  been  obtained  with 
lefs  trouble,  being  left  by  the  fea  upon  the  band,  and  hard¬ 
ened  by  the  fun  during  the  ebb,  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the 
chief  traffic  of  their  lfland  is  carried  on  with  it. 

January  31,  they  paffed  by  St.  Jago,  an  ifland  at  that 
time  divided  between  the  natives  and  the  Portuguefe,  who, 
firft  entering  thefe  iflands  under  the  ffiow  of  traffic,  by  de¬ 
crees  eftablifhed  themfelves,  claimed  a  fuperiority  over  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  haraffed  them  with  fuch  cruelty, 
that  they  obliged  them  either  to  fly  to  the  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains,  and  perifh  with  hunger,  or  to  take  arms  againft  their 
oppreffors,  and,  under  the  infuperable  difadvantages  with 
which  they  contended,  to  die  alrnoft  without  a  battle  in 
defence  of  their  natural  rights,  and  ancient  pofleffions.  _ 

Such  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St.  Jago  received, 
which  had  driven  them  into  the  rocky  parts  of  the  ifland, 
from  whence  they  made  incurfions  into  the  plantations  of 
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the  Portuguefe,  fometimes  with  lofs,  but  generally  with 
that  fuccefs  which  defperation  naturally  procures  j  fo  that 
the  Portuguefe  were  in  continual  alarms,  and  lived  with 
the  natural  conlequences  of  guilt,  terror,  and  anxiety. 
They  were  wealthy,  but  not  happy,  and  poffeffed  the 
illand,  but  not  enjoying  it. 

They  then  failed  on  within  fight  of  Fogo,  an  illand  fo 
called  from  a  mountain,  about  the  middle  of  it,  continu¬ 
ally  burning,  and  like  the  reft  inhabited  by  the  Portuguefe, 
two  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  which  lies  Brava,  which  has 
received  its  name  from  its  fertility,  abounding,  though  un¬ 
inhabited  with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  watered  with  great 
tiumbers  of  fprings  and  brooks,  which  would  eafily  invite 
the  poifelTors  of  the  adjacent  iflands  to  fettle  in  it,  but  that 
it  affords  neither  harbour  nor  anchorage.  Drake,  after 
having  fent  out  his  boats  with  plummets,  was  not  able  to 
find  any  ground  about  it  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  took  in  water  fufficient,  and  on  the  2d  of  February 
fet  fail  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

On  February  17,  they  paffed  the  equator,  and  conti¬ 
nued  their  voyage  with  fometimes  calms,  and  fometimes 
contrary  winds,  but  without  any  memorable  accident,  to 
March  28,  when  one  of  their  veffels,  with  twenty-eight 
men,  and  the  greateft  part  of  their  frelh  water  on  board, 
was,  to  their  great  difcouragement,  feparated  from  them  ; 
but  their  perplexity  lafted  not  long,  for  on  the  next  day 
they  difcovered  and  rejoined  their  affociates. 

In  their  long  courfe,  which  gave  them  opportunities  of 
obferving  feveral  animals,  both  in  the  air  and  vt^ater,  at 
that  time  very  little  known,  nothing  entertained  of  furpriz- 
ed  them  more  than  the  Flying  Filh,  which  is  near  of  the 
fame  fize  with  a  herring,  and  has  fins  of  the  length  of  his 
whole  body,  by  the  help  of  which,  when  he  is  .purfued  by 
the  bonito,  or  great  mackerel,  as  foon  as  he  finds  himfelf 
upon  the  point  of  being  taken,  he  fprings  up  into  the  air, 
and  flies  forward  as  long  as  his  wings  continue  wet,  moifture 
being,  as  it  feems,  neceffary  to  make  them  pliant  and  move- 
able  *  and  when  they  become  dry  and  ftiff,  he  falls  down 
into  the  water,  unlefs  fome  bark  or  fhip  intercept  him,  and 
dips  them  again  forfa  fecond  flight.  This  unhappy  animal 
is  not  only  purfued  by  fifties  in  his  natural  element,  but  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  air,  where  he  hopes  for  fecurity  by  the  don, 
or  fparkite,  a  great  bird  that  preys  upon  fifti  ;  and  their 
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pecies  muft  furely  be  deftroyed,  were  not  their  increafe 
lb  great,  that  the  young  fry,  in  one  part  of  the  year,  covers 
the  fea. 

There  is  another  fi{h,  named  the  cuttil,  of  which  whole 
fhoals  will  fometimes  rife  at  once  out  of  the  water,  and  of 
which  a  great  multitude  fell  into  their  fhip. 

At  length,  having  failed  without  fight  of  land  for  fixty- 
three  days,  they  arrived,  April  5,  at  the  coaft  of  Brafil, 
where,  on  the  7th,  the  Chriftopher  was  feparated  again 
from  them  by  a  ftorm  ;  after  which  they  failed  near  the 
land  to  the  fouthward,  and  on  the  14th  anchored  under  a 
cape,  which  they  afterwards  called  Cape  Joy,  becaufe  in 
two  days  the  veflcl  which  they  had  loft  returned  to  them. 

Having  fpent  a  fortnight  in  the  river  of  Plate,  to  refrefh 
his  men  after  their  long  voyage,  and  then  {landing  out  to 
fea,  he  was  again  furprized  by  a  fudden  ftorm,  in  which  they 
loft  fight  of  the  Swan.  Tbis  accident  determined  Drake 
to  contrail  the  number  of  his  fleet,  that  he  might  not  only 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  fuch  frequent  feparations,  but 
eafe  the  labour  of  his  men,  by  having  more  hands  in 
each  veflel. 

For  this  purpofe  he  failed  along  the  coaft  in  queft  of  a 
commodious  harbour,  and,  on  May  13,  difcovered  a  bay, 
which  feemed  not  improper  for  their  purpofe,  but  which 
they  durft  not  enter  till  it  was  examined  ;  an  employment 
in  which  Drake  never  trufted  any,  whatever  might  be  his 
confidence  in  his  followers  on  other  occafions.  He  well 
knew  how  fatal  one  moment’s  inattention  might  be,  and 
how  eafily  almoft  every  man  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  furprized 
by  indolence  and  fecurity.  He  knew  the  fame  credulity, 
that  might  prevail  upon  him  to  truft  another,  might  induce 
another  to  commit  the  fame  office  to  a  third  j  and  it  muff: 
be,  at  length,  that  fome  of  them  would  be  deceived.  He 
therefore,  as  at  other  times,  ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoifted 
out,  and,  taking  the  line  into  his  hand,  went  on  founding 
the  pafiage  till  he  was  three  leagues  from  his  fhip  ;  when, 
on  a  fudden  the  weather  changed,  the  Ikies  blackened,  the 
winds  whiffled,  and  all  the  ufual  forerunners  of  a  ftorm 
began  to  threaten  them  ;  nothing  was  now  defired  but  to 
return  to  the  (hip,  but  the  thicknefs  of  the  fog  intercepting 
it  from  their  fight,  made  the  attempt  little  other  than  def- 
perate.  By  fo  many  unforefeen  accidents  is  prudence  itfelf 
liable  to  be  embarrafled  !  So  difficult  is  it  fometimes  for  the 
tjuickeft  fagacity,  and  mod  enlightened  experience,  to 
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judge  what  meafures  ought  to  be  taken  !  To  trufl  another 
to  found  an  unknown  coaft,  appeared  to  Drake  folly  and 
pjefumption  ;  to  be  abfent  from  his  fleet,  though  but  for 
an  hour,  proved  nothing  lefs  than  to  hazard  the  fuccefs  of 
their  labours,  hardflhips,  and  dangers. 

In  this  perplexity,  which  Drake  was  not  more  fenfible  of 
than  thofe  whom  he  had  left  in  the  {hips,  nothing  was  to 
be  omitted,  however  dangerous,  that  might  contribute  to 
extricate  them  from  it,  as  they  could  venture  nothing  of 
equal  value  with  the  life  of  their  general.  Captain  Tho¬ 
mas  therefore,  having  the  lighted:  veffel,  fleered  boldly  into 
the  bay,  and  taking  the  general  aboard,  dropped  anchor, 
and  lay  out  of  danger,  while  the  reft  that  were  in  the  open 
fea  buffered  much  from  the  tempeft,  and  the  Mary,  a  Por- 
tuguefe  prize,  was  driven  away  before  the  wind  ;  the  others, 
as  foon  as  the  tempeft  was  over,  difcovering  by  the  fires 
which  were  made  on  fhore  where  Drake  was,  repaired  to 
him. 

Here  going  on  fhore  they  met  with  no  inhabitants, 
though  there  were  feveral  houfes  or  huts  {landing,  in  which 
they  found  a  good  quantity  of  dried  fowls,  and  among 
them  a  great  number  of  oftriches,  of  which  the  thighs 
v/ere  as  large  as  thofe  of  a  fheep.  Thefe  birds  are  too 
heavy  and  unwieldy  to  rife  from  the  ground,  but  with  the 
help  of  their  wings  run  fo  fwiftly,  that  the  Englifh  could 
never  come  near  enough  to  {hoot  at  them.  The  Indians, 
commonly,  by  holding  a  large  plume  of  feathers  before 
them,  and  walking  gently  forward,  drive  the  oftriches 
into  fome  narrow  neck,  or  point  of  land,  then  fpreading 
a  ftrong  net  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  to  hinder  them 
from  returning  back  to  the  open  fields,  fet  their  dogs  upon 
them,  thus  confined  between  the  net  and  the  water,  and 
when  they  are  thrown  on  their  backs,  rufh  in  and  take 
them. 

Not  finding  this  harbour  convenient,  or  well  ftored  with 
wood  and  water,  they  left  it  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  on 
the  1 8th  entered  another  much  fafer  and  more  commo¬ 
dious,  which  they  no  fooner  arrived  at,  than  Drake,  whofe 
reftlefs  application  never  remitted,  fent  Winter  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  in  queft  of  thofe  fhips  which  were  abfent,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  failed  himfelf  to  the  northward,  and,  hap¬ 
pily  meeting  with  the  Swan,  conducted  it  to  the  reft  of 
the  fleet ;  after  wdrich,  in  purfuance  of  his  former  refolu- 
tion,  he  ordered  it  to  be  broken  up,  referving  the  iron 
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work  for  a  future  fupply.  The  other  veffel  which  they 
loft  in  the  late  ftorm  could  not  be  difeovered. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  upon  an  ifland  about  & 
mile  from  the  main  land,  to  which,  at  low  water,  there 
was  a  paffage  on  foot,  they  were  difeovered  by  the  natives, 
who  appeared  upon  a  hill  at  a  diftance,  dancing  and  hold¬ 
ing  up  their  hands,  as  beckoning  the  Englifh  to  them  •, 
which  Drake  obferving,  fentout  a  boat,  with  knives,  bells, 
and  bugles,  and  fuch  things  as,  by  their  ufefulnefs  or  no¬ 
velty,  he  imagined  would  be  agreeable.  As  foon  as  the 
Englifh  landed,  they  obferved  two  men  running  towards 
them,  as  deputed  by  the  company,  who  came  within  a  lit¬ 
tle  diftance,  and  then  {landing  ftill  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  come  nearer.  The  Englifh  therefore  tied  their 
prefents  to  a  pole,  which  they  fixed  in  the  ground,  and 
then  retiring,  faw  the  Indians  advance,  who  taking  what 
they  found  upon  the  pole,  left,  in  return,  fuch  feathers  as 
they  wear  upon  their  heads,  with  a  fmall  bone  about  fix 
inches  in  length,  carved  round  the  top,  and  burnifhed. 

Drake,  obferving  their  inclination  to  friendfhip  and 
traffic,  advanced  with  fome  of  his  company  towards  the 
hill,  upon  fight  of  whom  the  Indians  ranged  themfelves  in 
a  line  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  one  of  them  running  from 
one  end  of  the  rank  to  the  other,  backwards  and  forwards, 
bowed  himfelf  towards  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,’ 
holding  his  hands  over  his  head,  and,  frequently  flopping 
in  the  middle  of  the  rank,  leaped  up  towards  the  moon, 
which  then  fhone  direflly  over  their  heads ;  thus  calling 
the  fun  and  moon,  the  deities  they  worfhip,  to  witnefs 
the  fincerity  of  their  profeflions  of  peace  and  friendfhip. 
While  this  ceremony  was  performed,  Drake  and  his  com¬ 
pany  afeended  the  hill,  to  the  apparent  terror  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  whofe  apprehenfions  when  the  Englifh  perceived,  they 
peaceably  retired  •,  which  gave  the  natives  fo  much  en¬ 
couragement,  that  they  came  forward  immediately,  and 
exchanged  their  arrows,  feathers,  and  bones,  for  fuch 
trifles  as  were  offered  them. 

Thus  they  traded  for  fome  time  •,  but  by  frequent  inter- 
courfe  finding  that  no  violence  was  intended,  they  became 
familiar,  and  mingled  with  the  Englifh  without  the  leaft 
diflruft. 

They  go  quite  naked,  except  a  fkin  of  fome  animal, 
which  they  throw  over  their  fhoulders  when  they  lie  in 
the  open  air.  They  knit  up  their  hair,  which  is  very  long, 
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with  a  roll  of  oftrich  feathers,  and  ufually  carry  their  ar¬ 
rows  wrapped  up  in  it,  that  they  may  not  encumber  them, 
they  being  made  with  reeds,  headed  with  flint,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  heavy.  Their  bows  are  about  an  ell  long. 

Their  chief  ornament  is  paint,  which  they  ufe  of  feveral 
kinds,  delineating  generally  upon  their  bodies  the  figures 
of  the  fun  and  moon,  in  honour  of  their  deities. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  moll  nations,  amongft  whom  the 
ufe  of  cloaths  is  unknown,  paint  their  bodies.  Such  was 
the  praflice  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  our  own  country. 
From  this  cuftom  did  our  earlieft  enemies,  the  Pitfls,  owe 
their  denomination.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  caprice  or 
fancy  fhould  be  uniform,  there  mull  be,  doubtlefs,  fome 
reafon  for  a  practice  fo  general  and  prevailing  in  dillant 
parts  of  the  world,  which  have  no  communication  with  each 
other.  The  original  end  of  painting  their  bodies  was, 
probably,  to  exclude  the  cold  ;  an  end,  which,  if  we  believe 
fome  relations,  is  fo  effeGually  produced  by  it,  that  the 
men  thus  painted  never  fhiver  at  the  molt  piercing  Malts. 
But  doubtlefs  any  people  fo  hardened  by  continual  feveri- 
ties,  would,  even  without  paint,  be  lefs  fenfibJe  of  the  cold 
than  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  fame  climate.  How¬ 
ever,  this  practice  may  contribute,  in  fome  degree,  to  de¬ 
fend  them  from  the  injuries  of  winter,  and,  in  thofe  cli¬ 
mates  where  little  evaporates  by  the  pores,  may  be  ufed  with 
no  great  inconvenience  ;  but  in  hot  countries,  where  per- 
fpiratian  in  a  greater  degree  is  necefl'ary,  the  natives  only  ufe 
unflion  to  preferve  them  from  the  other  extreme  of  wea¬ 
ther  :  fo  well  do  either  reafon  or  experience  fupply  the 
place  of  fcience  in  favage  countries. 

They  had  no  canoes  like  the  other  Indians,  nor  any  me¬ 
thod  of  eroding  the  water,  which  was  probably  the  reafon 
why  the  birds  in  the  adjacent  illands  were  fo  tame,  that  they 
might  be  taken  with  the  hand,  having  never  been  before 
frighted  or  mo'lefted.  The  great  plenty  of  fowls  and  feals, 
which  crowded  the  {hallows  in  fuch  numbers  that  they  killed 
at  their  firft  arrival  two  hundred  of  them  in  an  hour,  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  the  refrelhment  of  the  Engiilh,  who  named 
the  place  Seal  Bay,  from  that  animal. 

Thefe  feals  feem  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the  natives,  for 
the  Engiilh  often  found  raw  pieces  of  their  flelh  half  eaten, 
and  left,  as  they  fuppofed,  after  a  full  meal  by  the  Indians, 
whom  they  never  knew  to  make  ufe  of  fire,  or  anv  art, 
ftidreffing  or  preparing  their  vidluals. 
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Nor  were  their  other  cuftoms  lefs  wild  or  uncouth; 
than  their  way  of  feeding  ;  one  of  them  having  received 
a  cap  ofF  the  general’s  head,  and  being  extremely  pleafed 
as  well  with  the  honour  as  the  gift,  to  exprefs  his  grati¬ 
tude,  and  confirm  the  alliance  between  them,  retired  to  a 
little  diftance,  and  thrufting  an  arrow  into  his  leg,  let  the 
blood  run  upon  the  ground,  teftifying,  as  it  is  probable, 
that  he  valued  Drake’s  friendfhip  above  life. 

Having  (laid  fifteen  days  among  thefe  friendly  favages 
in  47  deg.  30  min.  S.  Lat.  on  June  3,  they  fet  fail  towards 
the  South  Sea,  and  fix  days  afterwards  flopped  at  another 
little  bay  to  break  up  the  Chriilopher.  Then  paffing  on, 
they  cafl  anchor  in  another  bay,  not  more  than  20  leagues 
diftant  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

It  was  now  time  ferioufly  to  deliberate  in  what  manner 
they  fliould  adl  with  regard  to  the  Tortuguefe  prize,  which, 
having  been  feparated  from  them  by  the  ftorm,  had  not 
yet  rejoined  them.  To  return  in  fearch  of  it  was  fuffici- 
ently  mortifying  5  to  proceed  without  it,  was  not  only  to 
deprive  themfelves  of  a  confiaerable  part  of  their  force,  but 
to  expofe'  their  friends  and  companions,  whom  common 
hardfhips  and  dangers  had  endeared  to  them,  to  certain 
death  or  captivity.  This  confideration  prevailed  ;  an4 
therefore,  on  the  18th,  after  prayers  to  God,  with  which 
Drake  never  forgot  to  begin  an  enterprize,  he  put  to  fea, 
and  the  next  day,  near  Port  Julian,  difcovered  their  afio- 
ciates,  whofe  flap  was  now  grown  leaky,  having  fuffered 
much,  both  in  the  firft  ftorm  by  which  they  were  difperfed, 
and  afterwards  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  regain  the  fleet. 

Drake,  therefore,  heing  defirous  to  relieve  their  fatigues, 
entered  Port  Julian,  and,  as  it  was  his  cuftom  always  to 
attend  in  perfon  when  any  important  bufinefs  was  in  hand, 
went  alhore  with  feme  of  the  chief  of  his  company,  to  feek 
for  water,  where  he  was  immediately  accofted  by  two 
natives,  of  whom  Magellan  left  a  very  terrible  account, 
having  deferbed  them  as  a  nation  of  giants  and  monfters  ; 
nor  is  his  narrative  entirely  without  foundation,  for  they 
are  of  the  largeft  fize,  though  not  taller  than  fome  Englifh- 
men  ;  their  ftrength  is  proportioned  to  their  bulk,  and 
their  voice  loud,  boifterous,  and  terrible.  What  were 
their  manners  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  not 
poffibie  to  difeover  5  but  the  daughter  made  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  perhaps  without  provocation,  by  thefe  cruel  in- 
ruders,  and  the  general  maffacre  with  which  that  part  of 
the  world  had  been  depopulated,  might  have  raifed  in 
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them  a  fufpicion  of  all  Grangers,  and  by  confequence  made 
them  inhofpitable,  treacherous,  and  bloody. 

The  two  who  affociated  themfelves  with  the  Englifh  ap¬ 
peared  much  pleafed  with  their  new  g*uefts,  received  wil¬ 
lingly  what  was  given  them,  and  very  exactly  obferved 
every  thing  that  palfed,  feeming  more  particularly  delighted 
with  feeing  Oliver,  the  mafter-gunner,  (hoot  an  Englifh 
arrow.  They  fhot  themfelves  likewife  in  emulation,  but 
their  arrows  always  fell  to  the  ground  far  fhort  of  his. 

Soon  after  this  friendly  conteft  came  another,  who  ob- 
ferving  the  familiarity  of  his  countrymen  with  the  ftran- 
gers,  appeared  much  difpleafed,  and,  as  the  Englifnmen 
perceived,  endeavoured  to  diffuade  them  from  fuch  an  in- 
tercourfe.  What  effect  his  arguments  had  was  foon  after 
apparent,  for  another  of  Drake’s  companions,  being  defir- 
ous  to  fhow  the  third  Indian  a  fpecimen  of  the  Englifh 
valour  and  dexterity,  attempted  likewife  to  {hoot  an  arrow, 
but  drawing  it  with  his  full  force  burft  the  bow-ltring  ; 
upon  which  the  Indians,  who  were  unacquainted  with  their 
other  weapons,  imagined  him  difarmed,  followed  the  com¬ 
pany,  as  they  were  walking  negligently  down  towards 
their  boat,  and  let  fly  their  arrows,  aiming  particularly  at 
Winter,  who  had  the  bow  in  his  hand.  He,  finding  him- 
felf  wounded  in  the  fhoulder,  endeavoured  to  refit  his  bow, 
and  turning  about  was  pierced  with  a  fecond  arrow  in  the 
breaft.  Oliver,  the  gunner,  immediately  prefented  his 
piece  at  the  infidious  affailants,  which  failing  to  take  fire 
gave  them  time  to  level  another  flight  of  arrows,  by  which 
he  was  killed  ;  nor,  perhaps,  had  any  of  them  efcaped,  fur- 
prized  and  perplexed  as  they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with 
his  ufual  prefence  of  mind,  animated  their  courage,  and 
directed  their  motions,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually  chang¬ 
ing  their  places,  to  elude,  as  much  as  they  could,  the  aim 
of  their  enemies,  and  to  defend  their  bodies  with  their 
targets  ;  and  inftrudting  them  by  his  own  example,  to  pick 
up,  and  break  the  arrows  as  they  fell  ;  which  they :  did 
with  fo  much  diligence,  that  the  Indians  were  foon  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  difarmed.  Then  Drake  himfelf  taking  the 
gun,  which  Oliver  had  fo  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  make 
life  of,  difeharged  it  at  the  Indian  that  firfl  began  the  fray, 
and  had  killed  the  gunner,  aiming  it  fo  happily,  that  the 
hail  fhot,  with  which  it  was  loaded,  tore  open  his  belly,  and 
forced  him  to  fuch  terrible  outcries,  that  the  Indians, 
though  their  numbers  increafed,  and  many  of  their  coun- 
4  trymen 
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trymen  {hewed  themfelves  from  different  parts  of  the 
adjoining  wood,  were  toe  much  terrified  to  renew  the  af- 
fault,  and  fufFered  Drake,  without  moleftation,  to  withdraw 
his  wounded  friend,  who,  being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  lan- 
gviifhed  two  days,  and  then  dying,  was  interred  with  his 
companion,  with  the  ufual  ceremony  of  a  military  funeral. 

They  flayed  here  two  months  aftervt  ards,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  other  injuries  from  the  natives,  who,  finding 
the  danger  to  which  they  expofed  themfelves  by  open  hof- 
tilities,  and  not  being  able  any  more  to  furprize  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  Drake,  preferred  their  fafety  to  revenge. 

But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  or  efcape,  far 
more  formidable  than  thefe  Barbarians,  and  infidious  prac¬ 
tices  to  obviate,  more  artful  and  dangerous  than  the  am- 
bufhes  of  the  Indians  ;  for  in  this  place  was  laid  open  a  de- 
fign,  formed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  fleet,  not  only 
to  defeat  the  voyage,  but  to  murder  the  general. 

This  tranfaclion  is  related  in  fo  obfeure  and  confufed  a 
manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  upon  it. 
The  writer,  who  gives  the  largeft  account  of  it,  has  fup- 
prefled  the  name  of  the  criminal,  which  we  learn,  from  a 
more  fuccinft  narrative,  publifhed  in  a  colleeflion  of  travels 
near  that  time,  to  have  been  Thomas  Doughtie.  What 
were  his  inducements  to  attempt  the  deftrutflion  of  his 
leader,  and  the  ruin  of  the  expedition,  or  what  were  his 
views,  if  his  defign  had  fucceeded,  what  meafures  he  had 
hitherto  taken,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  with 
what  arts,  or  what  fuccefs,  we  are  no  where  told. 

The  plot,  as  the  narrative  allures  us,  was  laid  before 
their  departure  from  England,  and  difeovered,  in  its  whole 
extent,  to  Drake  himfelf  in  his  garden  at  Plymouth,  who 
neverthelefs  not  only  entertained  the  perfon  fo  accufed  as 
one  of  his  company,  but,  this  writer  very  particularly  re¬ 
lates,  treated  him  with  remarkable  kindnefs  and  regard, 
fetting  him  always  at  his  own  table,  and  lodging  him  in  the 
fame  cabbin  with  himfelf.  Nor  did  he  ever  difeover  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of  his  intentions,  till  they  arrived  at  this 
place,  but  appeared,  by  the  authority  with  which  he  inveft- 
ed  him,  to  confider  him,  as  one  to  whom,  in  his  abfence, 
he  could  mod  fecurely  intruft  the  diredlion  of  his  affairs. 
At  length,  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  world,  he  found 
out  a  defign  formed  againft  his  life,  called  together  all  his 
officers,  l^id  before  them  the  evidence  on  which  he  ground¬ 
ed  the  accufation,  and  fummoned  the  criminal,  who,  full 
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of  all  the  horrors  of  guilt,  and  confounded  at  fo  clear  a 
detection  of  his  whole  fcheme,  immediately  confeffed  his 
crimes,  and  acknowledged  himfelf  unworthy  of  longer  life  : 
upon  which  the  whole  aflembly,  confifting  of  thirty  perfons, 
after  having  confidered  the  affair  with  the  attention  which 
it  required,  and  heard  all  that  could  be  urged  in  extenuati¬ 
on  of  his  offence,  unanimoufly  figned  the  fentence  by  wrhich 
he  was  condemned  to  fuffer  death.  Drake,  however,  un¬ 
willing,  as  it  feemed,  to  proceed  to  extreme  feverities,  of¬ 
fered  him  his  choice,  either  of  being  executed  on  the  ifland, 
or  fet  afhore  on  the  main  land,  or  being  fent  to  England  to 
be  tried  before  the  council ;  of  which,  after  a  day’s  consi¬ 
deration,  he  chofe  the  firft,  alledging  the  improbability  of 
perfuading  any  to  leave  the  expedition  for  the  fake  of  trans¬ 
porting  a  criminal  to  England,  and  the  danger  of  his  future 
itate  among  favages  and  infidels.  His  choice,  I  believe,  t 
few  will  approve  :  to  be  fet  afhore  on  the  main  land,  was 
indeed  only  to  be  executed  in  a  different  manner  ;  for  what 
mercy  could  be  expected  from  the  natives  fo  incenfed,  but 
the  mod  cruel  and  lingering  death  ?  But  why  he  Should 
net  rather  have  requefted  to  he  fent  to  England  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  In  fo  long  a  voyage  he  might  have  found  a 
thoufand  opportunities  of  efcaping,  perhaps  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  his  keepers,  whofe  refentment  muff  probably  in 
time"  have  given  way  to  compaffion,  or  at  leaft  by  their  ne¬ 
gligence,  as  it  is  eafy  to  believe  they  would  in  times  of  eafe 
and  refrefhment  have  remitted  their  vigilance  :  at  leaft  he 
would  have  gained  longer  life  ;  and  to  make  death  defirable 
feems  not  one  of  the  effeHs  of  guilt.  However,  he  -was, 
as  it  is  related,  obftinately  deaf  to  all  perfuafions,  and  ad¬ 
hering  to  his  firft  choice,  after  having  received  the  commu¬ 
nion,  and  dined  cheerfully  with  the  general,  was  executed 
in  the  afternoon  with  many  proofs  of  remorfe,  but  none 
of  fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  having  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  man’s  defigns,  Should  admit  him  into  his 
fleet,  and  afterwards  carefs,  refpeH,  and  truft  him  ;  or  that 
Doughtie,  who  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  eminent  abili¬ 
ties,  Should  engage  in  fo  long  and  hazardous  a  voyage  with 
no  other  view  than  that  of  defeating  it ;  is  left  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  reader.  What  defigns  he  could  have 
formed  with  any  hope  of  fuccefc,  or  to  what  actions  wor¬ 
thy  of  death  he  could  have  proceeded  without  accomplices, 
for  none  are  mentioned,  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine. 
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Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  obfcurity  of  the  ao 
count,  and  the  remote  place  chofen  for  the  difcovery  of  this 
wicked  project,  feem  to  give  fome  reafon  for  fufpicion, 
does  there  appear  any  temptation,  from  either  hope,  fear, 
or  iniereft,  that  might  induce  Drake,  or  any  commander 
in  his  ftate,  to  put  to  death  an  innocent  man  upon  falfe 
pretences. 

After  the  execution  of  this  man,  the  whole  company, 
either  convinced  of  the  juftice  of  the  proceeding,  or  awed 
by  the  feverity,  applied  themfelves  without  any  murmurs, 
or  appearance  of  difcontent,  to  the  profecution  of  the 
voyage  ;  and  having  broken  up  another  veffel,  and  reduced 
the  number  of  their  (hips  to  three,  they  left  the  port,  and, 
on  Augult  the  20th,  entered  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in 
which  they  ftruggled  with  contrary  winds,  and  the  various 
dangers  to  which  the  intricacy  of  that  winding  paffage  ex- 
pofed  them  till  night,  and  then  entered  a  more  open  fea,  in 
which  they  difcovered  an  ifland  with  a  burning  mountain. 
On  the  24th  they  fell  in  with  three  more  iflands,  to  which 
Drake  gave  names,  and,  landing  to  take  pofleflion  of  them 
in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign,  found  in  the  largefl  fo  pro¬ 
digious  a  number  of  birds,  that  they  killed  three  thoufand 
of  them  in  one  day.  This  bird,  of  which  they  knew  not 
the  name,  was  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  wild  goofe,  without 
feathers,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  unable  to  fly 
or  rife  from  the  ground,  but  capable  of  running  and  fwim- 
ming  with  amazing  celerity  ;  they  feed  on  the  fea,  and 
come  to  land  only  to  reft  at  night  or  lay  their  eggs,  which 
they  depofit  in  holes  like  thofe  of  coneys. 

From  thefe  iflands  to  the  South  Sea,  the  ftrait  becomes 
very  crooked  and  narrow,  fo  that  fometimes,  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  headlands,  the  paffage  feems  fhut  up,  and  the 
voyage  entirely  Hopped.  To  double  thefe  capes  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult,  on  account  of  the  frequent  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  courfe.  There  are  indeed,  as  Magellan  obferves,  many 
harbours,  but  in  mod  of  them  no  bottom  is  to  be  found. 

The  land  on  both  fides  rifcs  into  innumerable  mountains  : 
the  tops  of  them  are  encircled  with  clouds  and  vapours, 
which  being  congealed  fall  down  in  fnow,  and  increafe 
their  height  by  hardening  into  icc,  which  is  never  diffolved  ; 
but  the  valleys  are,  neverthelefs,  green,  fruitful,  and 
pleafant. 

Here  Drake  finding  the  ftrait  in  appearance  jfhut  up, 
went  in  his  boat  to  make  farther  difcoveries,  and,  having 
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found  a  paffage  towards  the  north,  was  returning  to  his 
(hips  •,  but  curiofity  foon  prevailed  upon  him  to  flop,  for 
the  fake  of  obferving  a  canoe  or  boat,  with  feveral  natives 
of  the  country  in  it.  He  could  not  at  a  difiance  forbear 
admiring  the  form  of  this  little  veflel,  which  feemed  in¬ 
clining  to  a  femicircle,  the  ftern  and  prow  (landing  upr 
and  the  body  finking  inward  ;  but  much  greater  was  his 
wonder,  when,  upon  a  nearer  infpeftion,  he  found  it  made 
only  of  the  barks  of  trees  fewed  together  with  thongs  of 
feal-lkin,  fo  artificially  that  fcarcely  any  water  entered  the 
feams.  The  people  were  well-fhaped  and  painted,  like 
thofe  which  have  been  already  defcribed.  On  the  land 
they  had  a  hut  built  with  poles  and  covered  with  (kins,  in- 
which  they  had  water-veffels  and  other  utenfils,  made  like- 
wife  of  the  barks  of  trees. 

Among  thefe  people  they  had  an  opportunity  of  remark¬ 
ing,  what  is  frequently  obfervable  in  favage  countries,  how 
natural  fagacity,  and  unwearied  induftry,  may  fupply  the 
want  of  fuch  manufactures,  or  natural  productions,  as  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  life.  The 
inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  are  wholly  ftrangers  to  iron  and 
its  ufe,  but  inftead  of  it  make  ufe  of  the  (hell  of  a  mufcle 
of  prodigious  fize,  found  upon  their  coats  ;  this  they 
grind  upon  a  (lone  to  an  edge,  which  is  fo  firm  and  folid, 
that  neither  wood  nor  (lone  is  able  to  refit  it. 

September  6,  they  entered  the  great  South  Sea,  on 
which  no  Englifh  veflel  had  ever  been  navigated  before, 
and  propofed  to  have  directed  their  courfe  towards  the  line, 
that  their  men,  who  had  fullered  by  the  feverity  of  the 
climate,  might  recover  their  trength  in  a  warmer  latitude. 
But  their  defigns  were  fcarce  formed  before  they  were  frus¬ 
trated  ;  for,  on  September  7,  after  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon, 
a  dorm  arofe,  fo  violent,  that  it  left  them  little  hopes  of 
Surviving  it  ;  nor  was  its  fury  fo  dreadful  as  its  continu¬ 
ance,  for  it  laded  with  little  intermifiiori  till  Oftober  28, 
fifty-two  days,  during  which,  time  they  were  tolled  incef- 
fantly  from  one  part  of  the  ccean  to  another,  without  any 
power  of  Spreading  their  fails,  or  lying  upon  their  anchors, 
amirld  dielving  fliores,  fcattered  rocks,  and  unknown 
iflands,  the  temped  continually  roaring,  and  the  waves 
dafhing  over  them. 

Jn  this  dorm  on  the  30th  of  September,  the  Marigold, 
commanded  by  captain  Thomas,  was  Separated  from  them. 
On  the  7th  of  C&ober,  having  entered  a  harbcur,  where 
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they  hoped  for  fome  intermiflion  of  their  fatigues,  they 
were  in  a  few  hours  forced  out  to  fea  by  a  violent  guft, 
which  broke  the  cable,  at  which  time  they  loft  fight  of  the 
Elizabeth,  the  vice-admiral,  whofe  crew,  as  was  afterwards 
difcovered,  wearied  with  labour,  and  difcouraged  by  the 
profpefl  of  future  dangers,  recovered  the  Straits  on  the 
next  day,  and,  returning  by  the  fame  paffage  through  which 
they  came,  failed  along  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  and  on  the  2d 
of  June,  in  the  year  following,  arrived  at  England. 

From  this  bay,  they  were  driven  fouthward  to  fifty-five 
degrees,  where  among  fome  iflands  they  flayed  two  days,  to 
rhe  great  refrefhment  of  the  crew  $  but,  being  again  forced 
into  the  main  fea,  they  were  toffed  about  with  perpetual 
expectation  of  perifhing,  till  foon  after  they  again  came  to 
anchor  near  the  fame  place,  where  they  found  the  natives* 
whom  the  continuance  of  the  ftorm  had  probably  reduced 
to  equal  diftrefs,  rowing  from  one  ifland  to  another,  and 
providing  the  necefiaries  of  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  juft  obfervation,  that,  with  regard  to 
outward  circumftances,  happinefs  and  mifery  are  equally 
diffufed  through  all  ftates  of  human  life.  In  civilized  coun¬ 
tries,  where  regular  policies  have  fecured  the  necefiaries  of 
life,  ambition,  avarice,  and  luxury,  find  the  mind  at  leifure 
for  their  reception,  and  foon  engage  it  in  new  purfuits  •, 
purfuits  that  are  to  be  carried  on  by  inceflant  labour,  and, 
whether  vain,  or  fuccefsful,  produce  anxiety  and  contention. 
Among  favage  nations,  imaginary  wants  find  indeed  no 
place  •,  but  their  ftrength  is  exhaufted  by  necefiary  toils, 
and  their  pafliorts  agitated  not  by  contefts  about  fuperiority, 
affluence  or  precedence,  but  by  perpetual  care  for  the  pre- 
fent  day,  and  by  fear  of  perifhing  for  want  of  food. 

But  for  fuch  refleflions  as  thefe  they  had  no  time ;  for, 
having  fpent  three  days  in  fupplying  themfelves  with  wood 
and  -water,  they  were  by  a  new  ftorm  driven  to  the  latitude 
of  fifty-fix  degrees,  where  they  beheld  the  extremities  of 
the  American  coaft,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Southern  ocean. 

Here  they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  Oflober,  and  at  laft 
were  blefled  with  the  fight  of  a  calm  fea,  having  for  almoft 
two  months  endured  fuch  a  ftorm  as  no  traveller  has  givert 
an  account  of,  and  fuch  as  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
though  accuftomed  to  hurricanes,  they  were  before  unac* 
quaintcd  with. 
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On  the  30th  of  0<ftober  they  fteered  away  towards  the 
place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet,  which  was 
in  thirty  degrees,  and  on  the  next  day  difcovered  two  iflands 
fo  well  flocked  with  fowls,  that  they  victualled  their  fhips 
with  them,  and  then  failed  forwards  along  the  coaft  of  Peru, 
till  they  came  to  thirty-feven  degrees,  where  finding  nei¬ 
ther  of  their  {hips,  nor  any  convenient  port,  they  came  to 
anchor,  November  the  25th,  at  Mucho,  an  ifland  inhabited 
by  fuch  Indians  as  the  cruelty  of  the  Spanifh  conquerors 
had  driven  from  the  continent,  to  whom  they  applied  for 
water  and  provifions,  offering  them  in  return  fuch  things 
as  they  imagined  mofl  likely  to  pleafe  them.  The  Indians 
feemed  willing  to  traffic,  and  having  prefented  them  with 
fruits  and  two  fat  flieep,  would  have  {hewed  them  a  place 
whither  they  fhould  come  for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agreement,  the  Englifli 
landed  with  their  water-veffels,  and  fent  two  men  forward 
towards  the  place  appointed,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the 
way,  were  fuddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  imme¬ 
diately  flain.  Nor  were  the  refl  of  the  company  out  of 
danger  ;  for  behind  the  rocks  was  lodged  an  ambufh  of  five 
hundred  men,  who,  flarting  up  from  their  retreat,  dilcharg- 
ed  their  arrows  into  the  boat  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  every 
one  of  the  crew  was  wounded  by  them,  the  fea  being  then 
high,  and  hindering  them  from  either  retiring  or  making  ufe 
of  their  weapons.  Drake  himfelf  received  an  arrow  under 
his  eye,  which  pierced  him  almofl  to  the  brain,  and  another 
in  his  head.  The  danger  of  thefe  wounds  was  much  in- 
creafed  by  the  abfence  of  their  furgeon,  who  was  in  the 
Vice-admiral,  fo  that  they  had  none  to  affifl  them  but  a  boy, 
whofe  age  did  not  admit  of  much  experience  or  {kill  ;  yet 
fo  much  were  they  favoured  by  Providence,  that  they  all 
recovered. 

No  reafon  could  be  affigned  for  which  the  Indians  fhould 
attack  them  with  fo  furious  a  fpirit  of  malignity,  but  that 
they  miftook  them  for  Spaniards,  whofe  cruelties  might 
very  reafonably  incite  them  to  revenge,  whom  they  had 
driven  by  inceffimt  perfecution  from  their  country,  wafting 
immenfe  tracks  of  land  by  maffacreand  devaftation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day,  they  fet  fail,  and  on 
the  30th  of  November  dropped  anchor  in  Philips  Bay,  where 
their  boat  having  been  fent  out  to  difeover  the  country, 
returned  with  an  Indian  in  his  canoe,  whom  they  had  in¬ 
tercepted.  He  was  of  a  graceful  flature,  drefled  in  a  white 
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coat  or  gown,  reaching  almoft  to  his  knees,  very  mild,  hum¬ 
ble,  and  docile,  fuch  as  pei'haps  were  all  the  Indians,  till  the 
Spaniards  taught  them  revenge,  treachery,  and  cruelty. 

This  Indian,  having  been  kindly  treated,  was  difmiffed 
with  prefents,  and  informed  as  far  as  the  Englifh  could 
make  him  underftand,  what  they  chiefly  Wanted,  and  what 
they  were  willing  to  give  in  return  ;  Drake  ordering  his 
boat  to  attend  him  in  his  canoe,  and  to  fet  him  fafe  on 
the  land. 

When  he  was  afhore,  he  directed  them  to  wait  till  his  re¬ 
turn,  and,  meeting  fome  of  his  countrymen,  gave  them  fuch 
an  account  of  his  reception,  that,  within  a  few  hours,  feveral 
of  them  repaired  with  him  to  the  boat  with  fowls,  eggs, 
and  a  hog,  and  with  them  one  of  their  captains,  who  wil¬ 
lingly  came  into  the  boat,  and  defired  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  Englifh  to  their  (hip. 

By  this  man  Drake  was  informed,  that-no  fupplies  were 
to  be  expected  here  ;  but  that  fouthward,  in  a  place  to 
which  he  offered  to  be  his  pilot,  there  was  great  plenty. 
This  propofal  was  accepted  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  December, 
under  the  direction  of  the  good-natured  Indian,  they  came 
to  anchor  in  the  harbour  called,  by  the  Spaniards,  Valpe- 
rizo,  near  the  town  of  St.  James  of  Chiuli,  where  they  met 
not  only  with  fufficient  ftores  of  provifion,  and  with  ftore- 
houfes  full  of  the  wines  of  Chili,  but  with  a  {hip  called  the 
Captain  of  Morial,  richly  laden,  having,  together  with 
large  quantities  of  the  fame  wines,  fome  of  the  fine  gold 
of  Baldivia,  and  a  great  crofs  of  gold  fet  with  emeralds. 

Having  fpent  three  days  in  ftoring  their  {hips  with  all 
kinds  of  provifion  in  the  utmoft  plenty,  they  departed,  and 
landed  their  Indian  pilot  where  they  firft  received  him, 
after  having  rewarded  him  much  above  his  expectations  or 
defines. 

They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than  for  their  friends 
who  had  been  feparated  from  them,  and  whom  they  now- 
determined  to  feek  •,  but  confidering  that,  by  entering  every 
creek  and  harbour  with  their  fhip,  they  expofed  themfelves 
Co  unneceffary  dangers,  and  that  their  boat  would  not  con¬ 
tain  fuch  a  number  as  might  defend  themfelves  againff  the 
Spaniards,  they  determined  to  ftation  their  fhip  at  fome 
place,  where  they  might  commodioufly  build  a  pinnace, 
which,  being  of  light  burden,  might  eafily  fail  where  the 
(hip  was  in  danger  of  being  Branded,  and  at  the  fame  time 
flight  carry  a  fufficient  force  to  relift  the  enemy,  and 
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afford  better  accommodation,  than  could  be  expected-  in 
the  boat. 

To  this  end,  on  the  19th  of  December,  they  entered  a 
bay  near  Cippo,  a  town  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  who,  dif- 
covering  them,  immediately  iflued  out,  to  the  number  of 
an  hundred  horfemen,  with  about  turn  hundred  naked 
Indians  running  by  their  fides.  The  Englifh,  obferving 
their  approach,  retired  to  their  boat  without  any  lofs,  ex¬ 
cept  of  one  man,  w’hom  no  perfuafions  or  entreaties  could 
move  to  retire  with  the  reft,  and  who,  therefore,  was  fhot 
by  the  Spaniards,  who,  exulting  at  the  victory,  commanded 
the  Indians  to  draw  the  dead  carcafe  from  the  rock  on  which 
he  fell,  and  in  the  fight  of  the  Englifh  beheaded  it,  then 
cut  off  the  right  hand,  and  tore  out  the  heart,  which  they 
carried  away,  having  fivft  commanded  the  Indians  to  flioot 
their  arrows  all  over  the  body.  The  arrows  of  the  Indians 
were  made  of  green  wood,  for  the  immediate  fervice  of  the 
day  ;  the  Spaniards,  with  the  fear  that  always  haraffes 
oppreffors,  forbidding  them  to  have  any  weapons,  -when 
they  do  not  want  their  prefent  afiiftance. 

Leaving  this  place,  they  foon  found  a  harbour  more  fe- 
cure  and  convenient,  where  they  built  their  pinnace,  in 
which  Drake  went  to  feek  his  companions,  blit,  finding 
the  wind  contrary,  he  was  obliged  to  return  in  two  days. 

Leaving  this  place  foon  after,  they  failed  along  the  coaft 
in  fearch  of  frefli  water,  and  landing  at  Turapaca,  they 
found  a  Spaniard  afleep,  with  filver  bars  lying  by  him  to  the 
value  of  three  thoufand  ducats  ;  not  all  the  infults  which 
they  had  received  from  his  countrymen  could  provoke  them 
to  offer  any  violence  to  his  perfon,  and  therefore  they  car¬ 
ried  away  his  treafure,  without  doing  him  any  farther 
harm. 

Landing  in  another  place,  they  found  a  Spaniard  driving 
eight  Peruvian  fheep,  which  are  the  beafts  of  burthen  in 
that  country,  each  laden  writh  an  hundred  pounds  wxight  of 
filver,  which  they  feized  likewife,  and  drove  to  their 
boats. 

Further  along  the  coaft  lay  feme  Indian  towns,  from 
which  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  fhip.  on  floats  made  of 
feal-fkins,  blown  full  of  wind,  two  of  which  they  fallen 
together,  and  fitting  between  them  row  with  great  fwift- 
nefs,  and  carry  confiderable  burthens.  They  very  readily 
traded  for  glafs  and  fuch  trifles,  with  which  the  old  and 
the  young  feemed  equally  delighted, 
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Arriving  at  Mormorena  on  the  26th  of  January,  Drake 
invited  the  Spaniards  to  traffic  with  him,  which  they  agreed 
to,  and  fupplied  him  with  neceffaries,  felling  to  him,  among 
other  provifions,  fome  of  thofe  ffieep  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  whofe  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  and  whofe 
ftrength  is  fuch,  that  one  of  them  can  carry  three  tall  men 
upon  his  back  ;  their  necks  are  like  a  camel’s,  and  their 
heads  like  thofe  of  our  ffieep.  They  are  the  moft  ufeful 
animals  of  this  country,  not  only  affording  excellent  fleeces- 
and  wholefome  fleffi,  but  ferving  as  carriages  over  rocks 
and  mountains  where  no  other  beaft  can  travel,  for  their 
foot  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  enables  them  to  tread 
firm  in  the  moft  fteep  and  flippery  places. 

On  all  this  coaft,  the  whole  foil  is  fo  impregnated  with 
filver,  that  five  ounces  may  be  feparated  from  an  hun¬ 
dred  pound  weight  of  common  earth. 

Still  coafting  in  hopes  of  meeting  their  friends,  they  an¬ 
chored  on  the  7th  of  February  before  Aria,  where  they 
took  two  barks  with  about  eight  huudred  pounds  weight 
of  filver,  and,  purfuing  their  courfe,  feized  another  veffel' 
laden  with  linens. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  157ft,  they  arrived  at  Lima, 
and  entered  the  harbour  without  refiftance,  though  thirty 
ffiips  were  ftationed  there,  of  which  feventeen  were  equip¬ 
ped  for  their  voyage,  and  many  of  them  are  reprefented  in 
the  narrative  as  veflels  of  confiaerable  force  ;  fo  that  their 
fecurity  feems  to  have  conftfted  not  in  their  ftrength,  but 
in  their  reputation,  which  had  fo  intimidated  the  Spaniards, 
that  the  fight  of  their  own  fuperiority  could  not  roufe  them 
to  oppofition.  Inftances  of  fuch  panic  terrors  are  to  be 
met  with  in  other  relations  ;  but  as  they  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  quickly  aiffipated  by  reafon  and  reflection,  a  wife 
commander  will  rarely  found  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  them  j 
and,  perhaps,  on  this  occafion,  the  Spaniards  fcarcely  de- 
ferve  a  fevercr  cenfure  for  their  cowardice,  than  Drake  for 
his  temerity. 

In  one  of  thefe  ffiips  they  found  fifteen  hundred  bars  of 
filver  ;  in  another  a  cheft  of  money  \  and  very  rich  lad¬ 
ing  in  many  of  the  reft,  of  which  the  Spaniards  tamely 
fuffered  them  to  carry  the  moft  valuable  part  away,  and 
would  have  permitted  them  no  lefs  peaceably  to  burn  their 
Drips  ;  but  Drake  never  made  war  with  a  fpirit  of  cruelty 
or  revenge,  or  carried  hoftilities  further  than  was  neceffary 
for  his  own  advantage  or  defence. 
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They  fet  fail  the  next  morning  towards  Panama,  in 
queft  of  the  Caca  Fuego,  a  very  rich  fhip,  which  had 
failed  fourteen  days  before,  bound  thither  from  Lima, 
which  they  overtook  on  the  firft  of  March,  near  Cape 
Francifco,  and  boarding  it,  found  not  only  a  quantity  of 
jewels,  and  twelve  xhefts  of  ryals  of  plate,  but  eighty 
pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  twenty-fix  tons  of  uncoined 
filver,  with  pieces  of  wrought  plate  to  a  great  value.  In 
unlading  this  prize,  they  fpent  fix  days,  and  then  difmifling 
the  Spaniards,  flood  off  to  fea. 

Being  now  fufliciently  enriched,  and  having  loft  all 
hopes  of  finding  their  affociates,  and  perhaps  beginning  to 
be  infedfed  with  that  defire  of  eafe  and  pleafure  which  is 
the  natural  confequence  of  wealth  obtained  by  dangers 
and  fatigues,  they  began  to  confult  about  their  return 
home,  and,  in  purfuance  of  Drake’s  advice,  refolved  firft 
to  find  out  fome  convenient  harbour,  where  they  might 
fupply  themfelves  with  wood  and  water,  and  then  endea¬ 
vour  to  difcover  a  paffage  from  the  South-fea  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  •,  a  difcovery  which  would  not  only  enable 
them  to  return  home  with  lefs  danger,  and  in  a  fhorter 
time,  but  would  much  facilitate  the  navigation  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpofe  they  had  recourfe  to  a  port  in  the 
ifland  of  Caines,  where  they  met  with  fifh,  wood,  and 
frefh  water,  and  in  their  courfe  took  a  fliip  laden  with  filk 
and  linen,  which  was  the  laft  that  they  met  with  on  the 
coaft  of  America. 

But  being  defirous  of  ftoring  themfelves  for  a  long  courfe, 
they  touched,  April  the  -15th,  at  Guatulco,  a  Spanilh 
ifland,  where  they  fupplied  themfelves  with  provifions, 
and  feized  a  bufliel  of  ryals  of  filver. 

From  Guatulco,  which  lies  in  15  deg.  40  min.  they 
flood  out  to  fea,  and,  without  approaching  any  land,  fail¬ 
ed  forward,  till  on  the  night  following,  the  3d  of  June, 
being  then  in  the  latitude  of  38  degrees,  they  were  fud- 
denly  benumbed  with  fuch  cold  blafts,  that  they  were 
fcarcely  able  to  handle  the  ropes.  This  cold  increafed 
upon  them,  as  they  proceeded,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
failors  were  difcouraged  from  mounting  upon  the  deck  ; 
nor  were  the  effects  of  the  climate  to  be  imputed  to  the 
warmth  of  the  regions  to  which  they  had  been  lately  ac- 
cuftomed,  for  the  ropes  were  ftiff  with  froft,  and  the  meat 
could  fcarcely  be  conveyed  warm  to  the  table. 
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On  June  17th  they  came  to  anchor  in  38  deg.  30  min. 
when  they  faw  the  land  naked,  and  the  trees  without  leaves, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  had  opportunities  of  obferving  that  the 
natives  of  that  country  were  no  lefs  fenfible  of  the  cold 
than  themfelves  ;  for  the  next  day  came  a  man  rowing  in 
his  canoe  towards  the  fhip,  and  at  a  diflance  from  it 
made  a  long  oration,  with  very  extraordinary  gefticulati- 
ons,  and  great  appearance  of  vehemence,  and  a  little  time 
afterwards  made  a  fecond  vifit  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
then  returning  a  third  time,  he  prefented  them,  after  his 
harangue  was  finilhed,  with  a  kind  of  crown  of  black  fea¬ 
thers,  fuch  as  their  kings  wear  upon  their  heads,  and  a 
ba feet  of  rufhes  filled  with  a  particular  herb,  both  which 
he  faftened  to  a  fhort  flick,  and  threw  into  the  boat ;  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  any  thing  in  return, 
though  pufhed  towards  him  upon  a  board ;  only  he  took 
up  a  hat,  which  was  flung  into  the  water. 

Three  days  afterwards,  their  fhip,  having  received  fome 
damage  at  fea,  was  brought  nearer  to  land,  that  the  lad¬ 
ing  might  be  taken  out.  In  order  to  which,  the  Englifh, 
who  had  now  learned  not  too  negligently  to  commit  their 
.lives  to  the  mercy  of  favage  nations,  raifed  a  kind  of  for¬ 
tification  with  Hones,  and  built  their  tents  within  it.  All 
this  was  not  beheld  by  the  inhabitants  without  the  utmofl: 
aftohifhment,  which  incited  them  to  come  down  in  crowds 
to  the  coaft,  with  no  other  view,  as  it  appeared,  than  to 
worfhip  the  new  divinities  that  had  condefcended  to  touch 
upon  their  country. 

Drake  was  far  from  countenancing  their  errors,  or 
taking  advantage  of  their  weaknefs  to  injure  or  molefl: 
them  ;  and  therefore,  having  directed  them  to  lay  afide 
their  bows  and  arrows,  he  prefented  them  with  linen, 
and  ether  necefiaries,  of  which  he  fhewed  them  the  ufe. 
They  then  returned  to  their  habitations,  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  from  the  Englifh  camp,  where  they  made 
fuch  loud  and  violent  outcries,  that  they  were  heard  by 
the  Englifh,  who  found  that  they  Hill  peril  (led  in  their  firft 
notions,  and  were  paying  them  their  kind  of  melancholy 
adoration. 

Two  days  afterwards,  they  perceived  the  approach  of  a 
far  more  numerous  company,  who  flopped  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  which  overlooked  the  Englifh  fettlement,  while  one  of 
them  made  a  long  oration,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the 
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fefiembly  bowed  their  bodies,  and  pronounced  the  fyllable 
Oh  with  a  folemn  tone,  as  by  way  of  confirmation  of  what 
had  been  faid  by  the  orator.  Then  the  men,  laying  down 
their  bows,  and  leaving  the  women  and  children  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  came  down  towards  the  tents,  and  feemed 
tranfported  in  the  higheft  degree  at  the  kindnefs  of  the 
general,  who  received  their  gifts,  and  admitted  them  to 
his  prefence.  The  women  at  a  diftance  appeared  feized 
with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  fuch  as  that  of  old  among  the  Pa¬ 
gans  in  fome  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  honour, 
as  it  feemed,  of  their  guefts,  tore  their  cheeks  and  bofoms 
with  their  nails,  and  threw  themfelves  upon  the  hones 
with  their  naked  bodies  till  they  were  covered  with  blood. 

Thefe  cruel  rites,  and  miftaken  honours,  were  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whofe  predominant  fentiments 
were  notions  of  piety  ;  and,  therefore,  not  to  make  that 
criminal  in  himfelf  by  his  concurrence,  which,  perhaps, 
ignorance  might  make  guiltlefs  in  them,  he  ordered  his 
whole  cqmpany  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  their 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  that  the  fa v ages  might  obferve 
that  their  worffiip  was  addrefled  to  a  Beine  rending  there, 
they  all  joined  in  praying  that  this  harmlefs  and  deluded 
people  might  be  brought  to  the  know  bdge  of  the  true  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  doffrines  of  our  bleflcd  Saviour ;  after 
which  they  fang  pfalrns,  a  performance  fo  pleafing  to  their 
wild  audience,  that  in  all  their  vifits  they  generally  firft  ac- 
cofted  them  with  a  requelt  that  they  would  ling.  They 
then  returned  all  the  prefents  which  they  had  received, 
and  retired. 

Three  days  after  this,  on  June  25,  1579,  our  general 
received  two  ambaffadors  from  the  Hioh,  or  king  of  the 
country,  who,  intending  to  vifit  the  camp,  required  that 
fome  token  might  be  fent  him  of  frier.dfhip  and  peace  ; 
this  requeft  was  readily  complied  with,  and  foon  after 
came  the  king,  attended  by  a  guard  of  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  tall  men,  and  preceded  by  an  officer  of  ftate,  who 
carried  a  fceptre  made  of  black  wood,  adorned  with  chains 
of  a  kind  of  bone  or  hern,  which  are  marks  of  the  higheft 
honour  among  them,  and  having  two  crowns,  made  as 
before,  with  feathers  faftened  to  it,  with  a  bag  of  the 
fame  herb  which  was  prefented  to  Drake  at  his  firft  ar¬ 
rival. 

Behind  him  was  the  king  himfelf,  dreffed  in  a  coat  of 
coney-lkins,  with  a  cawl  woven  with  feathers  upon  his 
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head,  an  ornament  fo  much  in  eftimation  there,  that  none 
but  the  domeftics  of  the  king  are  allowed  to  wear  it ;  his 
attendants  followed  him,  adorned  nearly  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  after  them  came  the  common  people,  with  baf- 
kets  plaited  fo  artificially  that  they  held  water,  in  which, 
by  way  of  facrifice,  they  brought  roots  and  fifh. 

Drake,  not  lulled  into  fecurity,  ranged  his  men  in  order 
of  battle,  and  waited  their  approach,  who  coming  nearer 
{food  ftill  while  the  fceptre-bearer  made  an  oration,  at  the 
conclufion  of  which  they  again  came  forward  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  then  the  fceptre-bearer  began  a  fong,  which 
he  accompanied  with  a  dance,  in  both  which  the.  men 
joined,  but  the  women  danced  without  finging. 

Drake  now,  diftrufting  them  no  longer,  admitted  them 
into  his  fortification,  where  they  continued  their  fong  and 
dance  a  fhort  time ;  and  then  both  the  king,  and  fome 
ethers  of  the  company,  made  long  harangues,  in  which  it 
appeared,  by  the  reft  of  their  behaviour,  that  they  en¬ 
treated  him  to  accept  of  their  country,  and  to  take  the 
government  of  it  into  his  own  hands  ;  for  the  king,  with 
the  apparent  concurrence  of  the  reft,  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  graced  him  with  the  chains  and  other  figns 
of  authority,  and  faluted  him  by  the  title  of  Hioh. 

The  kingdom  thus  offered,  though  of  no  farther  value 
to  him  than  as  it  furnifhed  him  with  prefent  neceffaries, 
Drake  thought  it  not  prudent  to  yefufe ;  and  therefore 
took  poffefiion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not 
without  ardent  willies  that  this  acquifition  might  have 
been  of  ufe  to  his  native  country,  and  that  fo  mild  and 
innocent  a  people  might  have  been  united  to  the  church 
of  Chrift. 

The  kingdom  being  thus  configned,  and  the  grand  affair 
at  an  end,  the  common  people  left  their  king  and  his  do¬ 
meftics,  with  Drake,  and  difperfed  themfelves  over  the 
camp  ;  and  when  they  faw  any  one  that  pleafed  them  by 
his  appearance  more  than  the  reft,  they  tore  their  flefti, 
and  vented  their  outcries  as  before,  in  token  of  reverence 
and  admiration. 

They  then  proceeded  to  Ihew  them  their  wounds  and 
difeafes,  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous  and  initantaneous  cure  ; 
to  which  the  Englilh,  to  benefit  and  undeceive  them  at 
the  fame  time,  applied  fuch  remedies  as  they  ufed  on  the 
like  occafions. 

They  were  now  grown  confident  and  familiar,  and  came 
down  to  the  camp  every  day  repeating  their  ceremonies 
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and  Sacrifices,  till  they  were  more  fully  informed  how  diff 
agreeable  they  were  to  thofe  whofe  favour  they  were  fo 
ftudious  of  obtaining :  they  then  vifited  them  without 
adoration  indeed,  but  with  a  curiofily  fo  ardent,  that  it 
Jeft  them  no  leifure  to  provide  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
with  which  the  Englilh  were  therefore  obliged  to  fupply 
them. 

They  had  then  fufficient  opportunity  to  remark  the  cuff 
toms  and  difpofitions  of  thefe  new  allies,  whom  they  found 
tra&able  and  benevolent,  ftrong  of  body,  far  beyond,  the 
Engliih,  yet  unfurniihed  with  weapons,  either  for  affault 
or  defence,  their  bows  being  too  weak  for  any  thing  but 
fport.  Their  dexterity  in  taking  fiih  was  fuch,  that,  if 
they  faw  them  fo  near  the  ihore  that  they  could  come  to 
them  without  fwimming,  they  never  miffed  them. 

The  fame  curiofity  that  had  brought  them  in  fuch 
crowds  to  the  ihore,  now  induced  Drake,  and  fome  of 
his  company,  to  travel  up  into  the  country,  which  they 
found,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coaft,  very  fruitful,  filled 
with  large  deer,  and  abounding  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
coneys,  fmaller  than  ours,  with  tails  like  that  of  a  rat, 
and  paws  fuch  as  thofe  of  a  mole  ;  they  have  bags  under 
their  chin,  in  which  they  carry  provifions  to  their  young. 

The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  are  round  holes  dug  in 
the  ground,  from  the  brink  of  which  they  raife  rafters,  or 
piles  fhelving  towards  the  middle,  where  they  all  meet, 
and  are  cramped  together ;  they  lie  upon  rufhes,  with 
the  fire  in  the  midft,  and  let  the  fmoak  fly  out  at  the 
door. 

The  men  are  generally  naked ;  but  the  women  make  a 
kind  of  petticoat  of  bulrufhes,  which  they  comb  like  hemp, 
and  throw  the  Ikin  of  a  deer  over  their  fhoulders.  They 
are  very  modeft,  tractable,  and  obedient  to  their  huff 
bands. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  people  j  and  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  is,  perhaps,  the  {fate  of  the  greateft  part  of  man¬ 
kind.  Whether  more  enlightened  nations  ought  to  look 
upon  them  with  pity,  as  le.fs  happy  than  themfelves,  fome 
fceptics  have  made,  very  unneceffarily,  a  difficulty  of  de¬ 
termining.  More,  they  fay,  is  loft  by  the  perplexities  than 
•gained  by  the  inftrudiion  of  fcience  •,  we  enlarge  our 
vices  with  our  knowledge,  and  multiply  our  wants  with 
pur  attainments,  and  the  happinefs  of  life  is  better  fe-. 
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cured  by  ignorance  of  vice  than  by  the  knowledge  of 
virtue. 

The  fallacy,  by  which  fuch  reafoners  have  irnpofed 
upon  themfelves,  feems  to  arile  from  the  comparifon  which 
they  make,  not  between  two  men  equally  inclined  to  apply 
the  means  of  happinefs  in  their  power  to  the  end  for 
which  Providence  conferred  them,  but  furnifhed  in  un¬ 
equal  proportions  with  the  means  of  happinefs,  which  is 
the  true  Slate  of  favag  .  and  poliihed  nations,  but  between 
two  men,  of  which  he  to  whom  Providence  has  been  moft 
bountiful  deftroys  t--e  bleffings  by  negligence,  or  obltinate 
mifufe  ;  .  while  the  other,  Heady,  diligent,  and  virtuous, 
employs  his  abilities  and  conveniencies  to  their  proper  end. 
The  queftion  is  not  whether  a  good  Indian  or  bad  Englifh- 
man  be  mod  happy  j  but  which  ftate  is  moft  defirable,  fup- 
pofing  virtue  and  reafon  the  fame  in  borh. 

Nor  is  this  the  only,  miftake  which  is  generally  admitted 
in  this  controverfy,  for  theS'e  reafoners  frequently  confound 
innocence  with  the  mere  incapacity  of  guilt.  He  that 
never  faw,  or  heard,  or  thought  of  ftrong  liquors,  cannot 
be  propofed  as  a  pattern  of  fobriety. 

This  land  was  named,  by  Drake,  Albion,  from  its  white 
cliffs,  ill  which  it  bore  fome  refemblance  to  his  native 
country  and  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  resignation  of  it  to 
the  Englifn  was  engraven  on  a  piece  of  brafs,  then  nailed 
on  a  poll,  and  fixed  up  before  their  departure,  -which  be¬ 
ing  now  difcovered  by  the  people  to  be  near  at  hand,  they 
could  not  forbear  perpetual  lamentations.  When  the 
English,  on  the  23d  of  July,  weighed  anchor,  they  faw  them 
climbing  to  the  tops  of  hills,  that  they  might  keep  them 
in  fight,  and  obferved  fires  lighted  up  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  on  which,  as  they  fuppofed,  facrifices  were 
offered. 

Near  this  harbour  they  touched  at  fome  iflands,  where 
they  found  great  numbers  of  feals ;  and,  defpairing  now 
to  find  any  paffage  through  the  northern  parts,  he,  after  a 
general  confultation,  determined  to  fleer  away  to  the  Mo¬ 
luccas,  and  fetting  fail,  July  25th,  he  failed  for  fixty-eight 
days  without  fight  of  land  ;  and  on  September  30th  ar¬ 
rived  within  view  of  fome  iflands,  fituate  about  eight  de¬ 
crees  northward  from  the  line,  from  whence  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  reforted  to  them  in  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  folid 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  raifed  at  both  ends  fo  high  above  the 
water,  that  they  feemed  almoft  a  femicircle ;  they  were 
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burnifhed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  {hone  like  ebony, 
and  were  kept  Ready  by  a  piece  of  timber,  fixed  on  each 
fide  of  them,  with  ftrong  canes,  that  were  faftened  at 
one  end  to  the  boat,  and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
timber. 

The  firft  company  that  came  brought  fruits,  potatoes, 
and  pther  things  of  no  great  value,  with  an  appearance  of 
traffic,  and  exchanged  their  lading  for  other  commodities, 
with  great  fhew  of  honefty  and  friendfhip  ;  but,  having  as 
they  imagined,  laid  all  fufpicion  afleep,  they  foon  fent  ano¬ 
ther  fleet  of  canoes,  of  which  the  crews  behaved  with  all 
the  infolence  of  tyrants,  and  all  the  rapacity  of  thieves ; 
for,  whatever  was  buffered  to  come  into  their  hands,  they 
feemed  to  confider  as  their  own,  and  would  neither  pay  for 
it  nor  reftore  it ;  and  at  length  finding  the  Englilh  refolve4 
to  admit  them  no  longer,  they  difcharged  a  fhower  of  ftones 
from  their  boats,  which  infult  Drake  prudently  and  gener- 
oufly  returned  by  ordering  a  piece  of  ordnance  to  be  fired 
without  hurting  them,  at  which  they  were  fc  terrified,  that 
they  leaped  into  the  water,  and  hid  themfelves  under  the 
canoes. 

Having  for  fome  time  but  little  wind,  they  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Moluccas  till  the  3d  of  November,  and  then 
defigning  to  touch  at  Tidore,  they  were  vilited,  as  they 
failed  by  a  little  ifland  belonging  to  the  king  of  Ternate, 
by  the  viceroy  of  the  place,  who  informed  them,  that  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  for  them  to  have  recourfe  to 
his  mailer  for  fupplies  and  affiftance  than  to  the  king  of 
Ternate,  who  was  in  fome  degree  dependent  on  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  and  that  he  would  himfelf  carry  the  news  of 
their  arrival,  and  prepare  their  reception. 

Drake  was  by  the  arguments  of  the  viceroy  prevailed 
upon  to  alter  his  refolution,  and  on  November  3,  call 
anchor  before  Ternate  ;  and  fcarce  was  he  arrived,  before 
the  viceroy,  with  others  of  the  chief  nobles,  came  out  in 
three  large  boats,  rowed  by  forty  men  on  each  fide,  to 
condubl  the  fhip  into  a  fafe  harbour  ;  and  foon  after  the 
king  himfelf,  having  received  a  velvet  cloak  by  a  meflen- 
ger  from  Drake,  as  a  token  of  peace,  came  with  fuch  a 
retinue  and  dignity  of  appearance  as  was  not  expe£led  in 
thofe  remote  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  received  with 
difeharges  of  cannons  and  every  kind  of  mufic,  with  which 
he  was  fo  much  delighted,  that,  defiring  the  muficians  to 
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come  down  into  the  boat,  he  was  towed  along  in  it  at  the 
ftern  of  the  fhip. 

The  king  was  of  a  graceful  ftature,  and  regal  carriage, 
of  a  mild  afpeft,  and  low  voice  5  his  attendants  were 
dreffed  in  white  cotton  or  callicoe,  of  whom  fome,  whofe 
age  gave  them  a  venerable  appearance,  feemed  his  coun- 
fellors,  and  the  reft  officers  or  nobles  5  his  guards  were 
not  ignorant  of  fire-arms,  but  had  not  many  among  them, 
being  equipped  for  the  moll  part  with  bows  and  darts. 

The  king  having  fpent  fome  time  in  admiring  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  new  objedls  that  prefented  themfelves,  retired  as 
foon  as  the  fhip  was  brought  to  anchor,  and  promifed  to 
return  on  the  day  following  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  in¬ 
habitants,  having  leave  to  traffic,  brought  down  provifions 
in  great  abundance. 

At  the  time  when  the  king  was  expefled,  his  brother 
came  aboard,  to  requeft  of  Drake  that  he  would  come  to 
the  caftle,  propofing  to  flay  himfelf  as  a  hoftage  for  his 
return.  Drake  refufed  to  go,  but  fent  fome  gentlemen, 
detaining  the  king’s  brother  in  the  mean  time. 

Thefe  gentlemen  were  received  by  another  of  the  king’s 
brothers,  who  conducted  them  to  the  council-houfe  near 
the  caftle,  in  which  they  were  directed  to  walk  :  there  they 
found  threefcore  old  men,  privy  counfellors  to  the  king, 
and  on  each  fide  of  the  door  without  flood  four  old  men 
of  foreign  countries,  who  ferved  as  interpreters  in  com¬ 
merce. 

In  a  fhort  time  the  king  came  from  the  caftle,  dreffed  in 
cloth  of  gold,  with  his  hair  woven  into  gold  rings,  a  chain 
of  gold  upon  his  neck,  and  on  his  hands  rings  very  artifi¬ 
cially  fet  wdth  diamonds  and  jewels  of  great  value ;  over 
his  head  was  born  a  rich  canopy ;  and  by  his  chair  of 
ftate,  on  which  he  fat  down  when  he  had  entered  the  houfe, 
flood  a  page  with  a  fan  fet  with  fapphires,  to  moderate 
the  excels  of  the  heat.  Here  he  received  the  compliments 
of  the  Englifh,  and  then  honourably  difmiffed  them. 

The  caftle,  which  they  had  fome  opportunity  of  obferv- 
ing,  feemed  of  no  great  force  :  it  was  built  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who,  attempting  to  reduce  this  kingdom  into  an 
abfolute  fubjeftion,  murdered  the  king,  and  intended  to 
purfue  their  fcheme  by  the  deftrudlion  of  all  his  fons  ;  but 
the  general  abhorrence,  which  cruelty  and  perfidy  naturally 
excites,  armed  all  the  nation  againft  them,  and  procured 
their  total  expulfion  from  all  the  dominions  of  Ternate, 
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which  from  that  time  increafing  in  power,  continued  to 
make  new  conquefts,  and  to  deprive  them  of  other  acqui- 
fitions. 

While  they  lay  before  Ternate,  a  gentleman  came  on¬ 
board  attended  by  his  interpreter.  He  was  drefled  fome- 
what  in  the  European  manner,  and  foon  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  from  tne  natives  of  Ternate,  or  any  country  that 
they  had  feen,  by  his  civility  and  apprehenfion.  Such  a 
vifitant  may  eafily  be  imagined  to  excite  their  curiofity, 
which  he  gratified  by  informing  them  that  he  was  a  native 
of  China,  of  the  family  of  the  king  then  reigning  ;  and 
that,  being  accufed  of  a  capital  crime,  of  which,  though 
he  was  innocent,  he  had  not  evidence  to  clear  himfelf,  he 
had  petitioned  the  king  that  he  might  not  be  expofed  to  a 
trial,  but  that  his  caufe  might  be  referred  to  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  leave  his  country, 
with  a  prohibition  againft  returning,  unlefs  Heaven,  in  at- 
teftation  of  his  innocence,  fhould  enable  him  to  bring  back 
to  the  king  fome  intelligence  that  might  be  to  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  the  empire  of  China.  In  fearch  of  fuch 
information  he  had  now  fpent  three  years,  and  had  left 
Tidore  for  the  fake  of  converting  with  the  Englifh  general, 
from  whom  he  hoped  to  receive  fuch  accounts  as  would 
enable  him  to  return  with  honour  and  fafety. 

Drake  willingly  recounted  all  his  adventures  and  obferva- 
tions  j  to  which  the  Chinefe  exile  liftened  with  the  utmolt 
attention  and  delight,  and  having  fixed  them  in  his  mind, 
thanked  God  for  the  knowledge  he  had  gained.  He  then 
propofed  to  the  Englifh  general  to  conduct  him  to  China, 
recounting,  by  way  of  invitation,  the  wealth,  extent,  and 
felicity  of  that  empire  ;  but  Drake  could  not  be  induced  to 
prolong  his  voyage. 

He  therefore  fet  fail  on  the  pth  of  November  in  queft  of 
fome  convenient  harbour,  in  a  defert  ifland,  to  refit  his 
fhip,  not  being  willing,  as  it  feems,  to  truft  the  generofity 
of  the  king  of  Ternate.  Five  days  afterwards  he  found  a 
veiy  commodious  harbour  in  an  ifland  overgrown  with 
wood,  where  he  repaired  his  veflel,  and  refreshed  his  men 
without  danger  or  interruption. 

Leaving  this  place,  the  12th  of  December,  they  failed 
towards  the  Celebes  ;  but,  having  a  wind  not  very  favour¬ 
able,  they  were  detained  among  a  multitude  of  iflands, 
mingled  with  dangerous  fhallows,  till  January  0,  1580. 
When  they  thought  themfelves  clear,  and  were  failing 
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forwards  with  a  ftrong  gale,  they  Were' at  the  beginning  of 
the  night  furprized  in  their  courfe  by  a  fudden  {hock,  of 
which  the  caufe  was  eafily  difcovered,  for  they  were  thrown 
upon  a  fhoal,  and  by  the  fpeed  of  their  courfe  fixed  too 
fad  for  any  hope  of  efcaping.  Here  even  the  intrepidity  of 
Drake  was  fhaken,  and  his  dexterity  baffled  ;  but  his  piety, 
however,  remained  {till  the  fame,  and  what  he  could  not 
now  promife  himfelf  from  his  own  ability,  he  hoped  from 
the  abidance  of  Providence.  The  pump  was  plied,  and 
the  fhip  found  free  from  new  leaks. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  difcover  towards  the  fea  fome 
place  where  they  might  fix  their  boat,  and  from  thence 
drag  the  fhip  into  deep  water  ;  but  upon  examination  it 
appeared  that  the  rock,  on  which  they  had  ftruck,  rofe 
perpendicularly  from  the  water,  and  that  there  was  no  an¬ 
chorage,  nor  any  bottom,  to  be  found  a  boat’s  length  from 
the  fhip.  But  this  difcovery  with  its  confequences,  was 
by  Drake  wifely  concealed  from  the  common  failors,  left 
they  fhould  abandon  themfelves  to  defpair,  for  which  there 
was,  indeed,  caufe  ;  there  being  no  profpect  left  but  that 
they  mult  there  fink  with  the  firip,  which  mud  undoubtedly 
be  foon  daflied  to  pieces,  or  perifh  in  attempting  to  reach 
the  firore  in  their  boat,  or  be  cut  in  pieces  by  barbarians 
if  they  fhould  arrive  at  land. 

In  the  midd  of  this  perplexity  and  didrefs  Drake  diredt- 
ed  that  the  facrament  fhould  be  adminidered,  and  his  mep 
fortified  with  all  the  confoiation  which  religion  affords  ;  then 
perfuading  them  to  lighten  the  vefiel  by  throwing  into  the 
fea  part  of  their  lading,  which  was  cheerfully  complied 
with,  but  without  effedt.  At  length,  when  their  hopes 
had  forfaken  them,  and  no  new  druggies  could  be  made, 
they  were  on  a  fudden  relieved  by  a  remifiion  of  the  wind, 
which,  having  hitherto  blown  ftrongly  againd  the  fide  of 
the  fhip  which  lay  towards  the  fea,  held  it  upright  againd 
the  rock  ;  but  when  the  blab  flackened  (being  then  low 
water),  the  fhip  lying  higher  with  that  part  which  reded 
on  the  rock  than  with  the  other,  and  being  borne  up  no 
longer  by  the  wind,  reeled  into  the  deep  water,  to  the 
furprize  and  joy  of  Drake  and  his  companions. 

This  was  the  greated  and  mod  inextricable  didrefs 
which  they  had  ever  differed,  and  made  fuch  an  impreffion 
upon  their  minds,  that  for  fome  time  afterwards  they  durb 
not  adventure  to  fpread  their  fails,  but  went  flov/ly  forward 
with  the  uttnod  circumfpeftion. 
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They  thus  continued  their  courfe  without  any  obferva- 
ble  occurrence,  till  on  the  i  ith  of  March  they  came  to  an¬ 
chor  before  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  fending  to  the  king  a 
prefent  of  cloth  and  filks,  received  from  him,  in  return,  a 
large  quantity  of  provifions  ;  and  the  day  following  Drake 
went  himfelf  on  fhore,  and  entertained  the  king  with  his 
mufic,  and  obtained  leave  to  {lore  his  {hip  with  provifions. 
t  The  ifland  is  governed  by  a  great  number  of  petty  kings, 
or  raias,-  fubordinate  to  one  chief ;  oi  thefe  princes  three 
came  on  board  together  a  few  days  after  their  arrival ;  and, 
having  upon  their  return  recounted  the  wonders  which 
they  had  feen,  and  the  civility  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  ;  incited  others  to  fatisfy  their  curiofity  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  and  Raia  Donan,  the  chief  king,  came  himfelf 
to  view  the  fnip,  with  the  warlike  armaments  and  initru- 
ments  of  navigation. 

This  intercourfe  of  civilities  fomewhat  retarded  the  bu- 
finefs  for  which  they  came  ;  but  at  length  they  not  only 
victualled  their  {hip,  but  cle.anfed  the  bottom,  which,  in 
the  long  courfe,  was  overgrown  with  a  kind  of  fhell-fifh 
that  impeded  her  paflage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  26,  they  failed  homewards  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they  faw  on  June  the 
5th  on  the  15th  of  Auguft  palled  the  Tropic;  and  on 
the  26th  of  September  arrived  at  Plymouth,  where  they 
found  that,  by  patting  through  fo  many  different  climates, 
they  had  loft  a  day  in  their  account"  of  time,  it  being  Sun¬ 
day  by  their  journals,  but  Monday  by  the-  general  com¬ 
putation. 

In  this  hazardous  voyage  they  had  {pent  two  years,  ten 
months,  and  fome  odd  days  ;  but '  were  recompenfed  for 
their  toils  by  great  riches,  and  the  univerfal  applaufe  of 
their  countrymen.  Drake  afterwards  brought  his  {hip  up 
to  Deptford,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  vifited  him  on  board 
his  fhip,  and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
him  ;  an  honour  in  that  illuflrious  reign  not  made  cheap 
by  proftitution,  nor  even  bellowed  without  uncommon 
merit. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  give  an  account  equally  particular 
of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  as  he  was  no  longer  a 
private  mar.,  but  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  affociated 
in  his  expeditions  with  other  generals,  whofe  attempts,  and 
ti.  fuccefs  of  them,  are  related  in  the  hiilories  of  thofe 
times. 
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In  1585,  on  the  12th  of  September,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
fet  fail  from  Plymouth  with  a  fleet  of  five-and-twenty  {hips 
and  pinnaces,  of  which  himfelf  was  admiral,  Captain 
Martin  Forbiiher  vice-admiral,  and  Captain  Francis  Knollis 
rear-admiral  :  they  were  fitted  out  to  cruize  upon  the  Spa¬ 
niards  i  and  having  touched  at  the  ifle  of  Bayonne,  and 
plundered  Vigo,  put  to  fea  again,  and  on  the  16th  of  No¬ 
vember  arrived  before- St.  Jago,  which  they  entered  without 
refiftance,  and  refted  there  fourteen  days,  vifiting  in  the 
mean  time  San  Domingo,  a  town  within  the  land,  which 
they  found  iikewife  deferted  and,  carrying  off  what  they 
pleafed  of  the  produce  of  the  ifland,  they  at  their  depar¬ 
ture  deltroyed  the  town  and  villages,  in  revenge  of  the 
murder  of  one  of  their  boys,  whofe  body  they  found 
mangled  in  a  moft  inhuman  manner. 

From  this  ifland  they  purfued  their  voyage  to  the  "Weft- 
Indies,  determining  to  attack  St.  Domingo,  in  Hifpaniola, 
a‘s  the  richeft  place  in  that  part  of  the  world  :  they  there¬ 
fore  landed  a  thoufand  men,  and  with  fmall  lofs  entered 
the  town,  of  which  they  keptpofleffion  for  a  month' with¬ 
out  interruption  or  alarm  )  during  which  time  a  remarka- 
able  accident  happened  which  deferves  to  be  related. 

Drake,  having  fome  intention  of  treating  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  fent  to  them  a  negro-boy  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
which  one  of  the  Spaniards  fo  little  regarded,  that  he 
ftabbed  him  through  the  body  with  a  lance.  The  boy,  not- 
withftanding  his  wound,  came  back  to  the  general,  related 
the  treatment  which  he  had  found,  and  died  in  his  fight, 
Drake  was  fo  incenfed  at  this  outrage,  that  he  ordered  two 
friars,  then  his  prifoners,  to  be  conveyed  with  a  guard  to 
thejplace  where  the  crime  was  committed,  and  hanged  up 
in  the  fight  of  the  Spaniards,  declaring  that  two  Spanifh 
prifoners  fhould  undergo  the  fame  death  every  day,  till  the 
offender  fhould  be  delivered  up  by  them  :  they  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Drake  not  to  bring 
him  on  the  day  following,  when,  to  imprefs  the  fliame  of 
fuch  actions  more  effectually  upon  them,  he  compelled 
them  to  execute  them  with  their  own  hands.  Of  this 
town,  at  their  departure,  they  demolifhed  part,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  the  reft  to  be  ranfomed  for  five-and-twenty  thoufand 
ducats. 

From  thence  they  failed  to  Carthagena,  where  the  enemy, 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  St.  Domingo, 
had  ftrengthened  their  fortifications,-  and  prepared  to 
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defend  themfelves  with  great  obftinacy ;  but  the  Engliffi, 
landing  in  the  night,  came  upon  them  by  a  way  which'they 
did  not  fufped,  and  being  better  armed,  partly  by  furprize, 
and  partly  by  fuperiority  of  order  and  valour,  became 
mailers  of  the  place,  where  they  flayed  without  fear  or 
danger  fix  weeks,  and  at  their  departure  received  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  thoufand  ducats,  for  the  ranfom  of  the 
town. 

They  afterwards  took  St.  Auguftin,  and,  touching  at 
Virginia,  took  on  board  the  governor,  Mr.  Lane,  with" the 
Englilh  that  had  been  left  there  the  year  before  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  arrived  at  Portfmouth  on  July  28, 
1586,  having  loft  in  the  voyage  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  The  gain  of  this  expedition  amounted  to  fixty  thou¬ 
fand  pounds,  of  which  forty  were  the  lhare  of  the  adven¬ 
turers,  who  fitted  out  the  {hips,  and  the  reft,  diftributed 
among  the  feveral  crews,  amounted  to  fix  pounds  each 
man.  So  cheaply  is  life  fometimes  hazarded. 

The  tranfadions  againft  the  Armada,  1588,  are  in  them¬ 
felves  far  more  memorable,  but  lefs  neceflary  to  be  recited 
in  this  fuccind  narrative  ;  only  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  poll  of  vice-admiral  of  England,  to  which  Sir  Francis 
Drake  was  then  raifed,  is  a  fulficient  proof  that  no  obfcu- 
rity  of  birth,  or  meannefs  of  fortune,  is  unfurmountable 
to  bravery  and  diligence. 

In  1595  I1  rancis  Draxe,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  were 
fent  with  a  fleet  to  the  V/eft-Indies,  which  expedition  was 
only  memorable  for  the  deftrudion  of  Nombre  de  Dios, 
and  the  death  of  the  two  commanders,  of  whom  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Drake  died  January  9,  1597,  and  was  thrown  into  the 
fea  in  a  leaden  coffin,  with  all  the  pc*mp  of  naval  obfequies 
It  is  reported  by  fome  that  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  voyage 
haftened  his  death.  Upon  what  this  conjedure  is  grounded 
does  not  appear  ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to. hope,  for  the 
honour  of  fo  great  a  man,  that  it  is  without  foundation  • 
and  that  he,  whom  no  feries  of  fuccefs  could  ever  betray  to 
vanity  or  negligence,  could  have  fupported  a  chan-e  of 
fortune  without  impatience  ordejedion.  ° 
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JL  I AVING  not  been  able  to  procure  materials  for  a  com- 
pleat  life  oljMr.  Barretier,  and  being  neverthelefs  willing  to 
gratify  the  curiofity  juftly  raifed  in  the  public  by  his  uncom¬ 
mon  attainments,  we  think  the  following  extrafts  of  let¬ 
ters,  written  by  his  father,  proper  to  be  inferted  in  our 
colleftion,  as  they  contain  many  remarkable  paflages,  and 
exhibit  a  general  view  of  his  genius  and  learning. 

JOHN  PHILIP  B  AR  RETIE  R  was  born  at  Schwa- 
bach,  January  19,  1720-21.  His  father  was  a  Calvinift 
minifter  of  that  place,  who  took  upon  himfelf  the  care  of 
his  education.  What  arts  of  inftruftion  he  ufed,  or  by 
what  method  he  regulated  the  Itudies  of  his  foil,  we  are 
not  able  to  inform  the  public  ;  but  take  this  opportunity 
of  intreating  thofe,  who  have  received  more  compleat  in¬ 
telligence,  not  to  deny  mankind  fo  great  a  benefit  as  the 
improvement  of  education.  If  Mr.  Le  Fevre  thought 
the  method,  in  which  he  taught  his  children,  worthy  to  be 
communicated  to  the  learned  world,  how  juftly  may  Mr. 
Barretier  claim  the  univerfal  attention  of  mankind  to  a 
fclieme  of  education  that  has  produced  fuch  a  ftupendous 
progrefs.  The  authors  who  have  endeavoured  to  teach  certain 
and  unfailing  rules  for  obtaining  a  long  life,  however  'they 
have  failed  in  their  attempts,  are  univerfally  confefied  to 
have,  at  leaft,  the  merit  of  a  great  and  noble  defign,  and 
to  have  deferred  gratitude  and  honour.  How  much  more 
then  is  due  to  Mr.  Barretier,  who  has  fucceeded  in  what 
they  have  only  attempted  ?  for  to  prolong  life,  and  improve 
it,  are  nearly  the  fame.  If  to  have  all  that  riches  can  pur- 
chafe,  is  to  be  rich  ;  if  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  a  long 
fime,  is  to  live  long ;  he  is  equally  a  benefactor  to  mankind, 
who  teaches  them  to  protraH  the  duration,  or  fhorten  the 
bufinefs  of  life. 

That  there  are  ||w  things  more  worthy  our  curiofity  than 
this  method,  by  which  the  father  affifted  the  genius  of  the 
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fon,  every  man  will  be  convinced,  that  confiders  the  early 
proficiency  at  which  it  enabled  him  to  arrive  ;  fuch  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  as  no  one  has  yet  reached  at  the  fame  age,  and  to 
which  it  is  therefore  probable  that  every  advantageous  cir- 
cumftance  concurred. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  not  only  was  mafter  of  five 
languages,  an  attainment  in  itfelf  almolt  incredible,  but  un- 
derftood,  fays  his  father,  the  holy  writers,  better  in  their 
original  tongues,  than  in  his  own.  If  he  means  by  this 
affertion,  that  he  knew  the  fenle  of  many  paffages  in  the 
original,  which  were  obfcure  in  the  tranflation,  the  account, 
however  wonderful,  may  be  admitted  ;  but  if  he  intends 
to  tell  his  correfpondent,  that  his  fon  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  two  languages  of  the  Bible,  than  with  his  own, 
he  muft  be  allowed  to  fpeak  hyperbolically,  or  to  admit  that 
his  fon  had  fomewhat  neglefted  the  ftudy  of  his  native 
language  ;  or  we  muff  own,  that  the  fondnefs  of  a  parent 
has  tranfported  him  into  fome  natural  exaggerations. 

Part  of  this  letter  I  am  tempted  to  fupprefs,  being  un¬ 
willing  to  demand  the  belief  of  others  to  that  which  appears 
incredible  to  myfelf ;  but  as  my  incredulity  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  product  rather  of  prejudice  than  reafon,  as  envy 
may  beget  a  difinclination  to  admit  fo  immenfe  a  fuperiori- 
ty,  and  as  an  account  is  not  to  be  immediately  cenfured  as 
falfe,  merely  becaufe  it  is  wonderful,  I  fhall  proceed  to 
give  the  reft  of  his  father’s  relation,  from  his  letter  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1729-30.  He  fpeaks,  continues  he,  Ger¬ 
man,  Latin,  and  French,  equally  well.  He  can,  by  laying 
before  him  a  tranflation,  read  any  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
or  New  Teftament  in  its  original  language,  without  hefita- 
tation  or  perplexity.  He  is  no  ftranger  to  biblical  criticifm 
or  philofophy,  nor  unacquainted  with  ancient  or  modern 
geography,  and  is  qualified  to  fupport  a  converfation  with 
learned  men,  who  frequently  vifit  and  correfpond  with 
him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  publifhed  a  learned  let¬ 
ter  in  Latin,  but  tranflated  the  travels  of  Rabbi  Benja¬ 
min  from  the  Hebrew  into  French,  which  he  illuftrated 
with  notes,  and  accompanied  with  diflertations  ;  a  work  in 
which  his  father,  as  he  himfelf  declares,  could  give  him 
little  affiftance,  as  he  did  not  underftand  the  rabbinical 
diale£L 

The  reafon,  for  which  his  father  engaged  him  in  this 
work,  was  only  to  prevail  upon  him  to  write  a  fairer  hand 
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than  he  had  hitherto  accuftomed  himfelf  to  do,  by  giving 
him  hopes,  that,  if  he  fliould  tr  anil  ate  fome  little  author,  and 
offer  a  fair  copy  of  his  verfion  to  fome  bookfeller,  he  might, 
in  return  for  it,  have  other  books  which  he  wanted,  and 
could  not  afford  to  purchafe. 

Incited  by  this  expectation,  he  fixed  upon  the  “  Travels 
“  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,”  as  moft  proper  for  his  purpofe, 
being  a  book  neither  bulky  nor  common,  and  in  one 
month  completed  his  tranilation,  applying  only  one  or  two 
hours  a  day  to  that  particular  talk.  In  another  month  he 
drew  up  the  principal  notes  ;  and,  in  the  third  wrote 
fome  differtations  upon  particular  paffages  which  feemed  to 
require  a  larger  examination. 

Thefe  notes  contain  fo  many  curious  remarks  and  enqui¬ 
ries,  out  of  the  common  road  of  learning,  and  afford  fo 
many  inftances  of  penetration,  judgment  and  accuracy, 
that  the  reader  finds  in  every  page  fome  reafon  to  perfuade 
him  that  they  cannot  poflibly  be  the  work  of  a  child,  but 
of  a  man  long  accuftomed  to  thefe  ftudies,  enlightened  by 
reflection,  and  dexterous  by  long  practice  in  the  ufe  of 
books.  Yet,  that  it  is  the  performance  of  a  boy  thus  young, 
is  not  only  proved  by  the  teftimony  of  his  father,  but  by 
the  concurrent  evidence  of  Mr.  Le  Maitre,  his  affociate  in 
the  church  of  Schwabach,  who  not  only  afferts  his  claim  to 
this  work,  but  affirms  that  he  heard  him  at  fix  years  of  age 
explain  the  Hebrew  text  as  if  it  had  been  his  native  lan¬ 
guage-,  fo  that  the  fa£t  is  not  to  be  doubted  without  a  degree 
of  incredulity,  which  it  will  not  be  very  eafy  to  defend. 

This  copy  was  however  far  from  being  written  with  the 
neatnefs  which  his  father  defired  ;  nor  did  the  bookfellers, 
to  whom  it  was  offered,  make  propofals  very  agreeable  to 
the  expectations  of  the  young  tranflator  ;  but  after  having 
examined  the  performance  in  their  manner,  and  determined 
to  print  it  upon  conditions  not  very  advantageous,  returned 
it  to  be  tranfcribed,  that  the  printers  might  not  be  embar- 
raffed  with  a  copy  fo  difficult  to  react. 

Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end  of  his 
twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advances  in  his  ftudies, 
notwithftanding  an  obftinate  tumour  in  his  left  hand, 
which  gave  him  great  pain,  and  obliged  him  to  a  tedious 
and  troublsfome  method  of  cure  j  and  reading  over  his 
performance,  was  fo  far  from  contenting  himfelf  with  barely 
tranfcribing  it,  that  he  altered  the  greateft  part  of  the  notes, 
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new-modelled  the  differtations,  and  augmented  the  book  to 
twice  its  former  bulk. 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  bellowed  upon  the 
revifal  of  the  book,  though  they  are  minutely  fet  down  by 
him  in  the  preface,  are  fo  inconfiderable  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cefTary'  to  mention  them  *,  and  it  may  be  much  more  agree¬ 
able,  as  well  as  ufeful,  to  exhibit  the  Ihort  account  which 
he  there  gives  of  the  method  by  which  he  enabled  his  fon 
to  lhew  fo  early  how  eafy  an  attainment  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  a  knowledge  which  fome  men  fpend  their 
lives  in  cultivating,  to  the  neglefl  of  more  valuable  ftudies, 
and  which  they  feem  to  regard  as  the  highelt  perfection  of 
human  nature. 

What  applaufes  are  due  to  an  old  age,  wafted  in  a  fcru- 
pulous  attention  to  particular  accents  and  etymologies,  may 
appear,  fays  his  father,  by  feeing  how  little  time  is  required 
to  arrive  at  fucli  an  eminence  in  thofe  ftudies  as  many  even 
of  thefe  venerable  doctors  have  not  attained,  for  want  of 
rational  methods  and  regular  application. 

This  cenfure  is  doubtlefs  juft  upon  thofe  who  fpend  too 
much  of  their  lives  upon  ufelefs  niceties,  or  who  appear  to 
labour  without  making  any  progrefs  ;  but  as  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  language  is  neceffary,  and  a  minute  accuracy  fome- 
times  requifite,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  blamed,  who, 
in  compliance  with  the  particular  bent  of  their  own  minds, 
make  the  difficulties  of  dead  languages  their  chief  ftudy, 
and  arrive  at  excellence  proportionate  to  their  application, 
fmce  it  was  to  the  labour  of  fuch  men  that  his  fon  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  own  learning. 

The  firft  languages  which  Barretier  learned  were  the 
French,  German,  and  Latin,  which  he  was  taught  not  in 
the  common  way  by  a  multitude  of  definitions,  rules,  and 
exceptions,  which  fatigue  the  attention  and  burthen  the 
memory,  without  any  ufe  proportionate  to  the  time  which 
they  require,  and  the  difguft  which  they’ create.  The  me¬ 
thod  by  which  he  was  inftruCted  was  eafy  and  expeditious, 
and  therefore  pleafing.  He  learned  them  all  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  by  converfing  in  them 
indifferently  with  his  father. 

The  other  languages  of  which  he  was  mafter,  he  learn¬ 
ed  by  a  method  yet  more  uncommon.  The  only  book 
which  he  made  ufe  of  was  the  Bible,  which  his  father  laid 
before  him  in  the  language  that  he  then  propofedto  learn, 
accompanied  with  a  tranilation,  being  taught  by  degrees 
the  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs.  This  method,  fays 
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his  father,  made  the  Latin  more  familiar  to  him  in  his 
fourth  year  than  any  other  language. 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  fixth  year,  he  entered 
upon  the  ftudy  of  the  Old  Teftament  in  its  original  lan¬ 
guage,  beginning  with  the  book  of  Genefis,  to  which  his 
father  confined  him  for  fix  months  5  after  which  he  read 
curforiiy  over  the  reft  of  the  hiftorical  books,  in  which  he 
found  very  little  difficulty,  and  then  applied  hirnfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  poetical  writers,  and  the  prophets,  which  he 
read  over  fo  often,  with  fo  clofe  an  attention  and  fo  happy  a 
memory,  that  he  could  not  only  tranfiate  them  without  a 
moment’s  hefitation  into  Latin  or  French,  but  turn  with  the 
fame  facility  the  tranflations  into  the  original 
his  tenth  year. 

Growing  at  length  weary  of  being  confined  to  a  book 
which  he  could  aimoft  entirely  repeat,  he  deviated  by  ftealth 
into  other  ftudies,  and,  as  his  tranilation  of  Benjamin  is  a 
fufficient  evidence,  he  read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  applied  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fathers,  and  councils  of  the  fix 
firft  centuries,  and  began  to  make  a  regular  collection 
of  their  canons.  He  read  every  author  in  the  original, 
having  difcovered  fo  much  negligence  or  ignorance  in 
moil  tranflations,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  their  au¬ 
thority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  ftudies,  neither  drawn  afide  by 
pleafures,  nor  difcouraged  by  difficulties.  The  greateft 
obftacle  to  his  improvement  was  want  of  books,  with 
which  his  narrow  fortune  could  not  liberally  fupply  him  ; 
fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
which  his  ftudies  required,  and  to  return  them  when  he 
had  read  them,  without  being  able  to  confult  them  occafi- 
onally,  or  to  recur  to  them  when  his  memory  fhould  fail 
him. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  neither  his  diligence,  unintermit- 
ted  as  it  was,  nor  his  want  of  bocks,  a  want  of  which  he 
was  in  the  highelt  degree  fenfible,  ever  produced  in  him 
that  aiperity,  which  a  long  and  reclufe  life,  without  any 
circumftance  of  difquiet,  frequently  creates.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  gay,  lively,  and  facetious,  a  temper  which  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  recommend  his  learning,  and  which  fome 
ftudents  much  fuperior  in  age  would  confult  their  eafe, 
their  reputation,  and  their  intereft,  by  copying  from 
him. 
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In  the  year  1735  he  publifhed  Anti-Artemonius,  five  Iui- 
t'tum  Evangel'll  S.  Joannls ,  adverfus  Artemonlum  vindication,, 
and  attained  fuch  a  degree  of  reputation,  that  not  only  the 
public,  but  princes,  who  are  commonly  the  laft  by  whom 
merit  is  diftinguiihed,  began  to  intereft  themfelves  in  his 
fuccefs,  for  the  fame  year  the  king  of  Pruflta,  who  had 
heard  of  his  early  advances  in  literature  on  account  of  a 
fcheme  for  difcovering  the  longitude,  which  had  been  fent 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  which  was  tranfmitted 
afterwards  by  him  to  Paris  and  London,  engaged  to  take 
care  of  his  fortune,  having  received  further  proofs  of  his 
abilities  at  his  own  court. 

Mr.  Barretierj  being  promoted  to  the  cure  of  the  church 
•of  Stetin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with  his  fon  thither  from 
Schwabach,  through  L’eipfic  and  Berlin,  a  journey  very 
agreeable  to  his  fon,  as  it  would  furnifh  him  with  new 
opportunities  of  improving  his  knowledge,  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  among  men  of  letters.  For  this  purpoie 
they  (laid  fome  time  at  Leipfic,  and  then,  travelled  to  Hall, 
where  young  Barretier  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  his  conr 
verfation  with  the  profeffors  of  the  univarfity,  that  they 
offered  him  his  degree  of  doftor  in  philol'ophy,  a  dignity 
correfpondent  to  that  of  mailer  of  arts  among  us.  Barretier 
drew  up  that  night  fome  pofitions  in  philofophy,  and  the 
mathematics,  which  he  fent  immediately  to  the  prefs,  and 
defended  the  next  day  in  a  crowded  auditorv,  with  fo 
much  wit,  fpirit,  prefence  of  thought,  and  ftrength  of 
xeafon,  that  the  whole  .univerfity  was  delighted  and  amaz¬ 
ed  :  he  was  then  admitted  to  his  degree,  and  attended  by 
the  whole  concourfe  to  his  lodgings,  with  compliments 
and  acclamations. 

His  <c  Thefes”  or  philofophical  pofitions,  which  he 
printed  in  compliance  with  the  practice  of  that  univerfity^ 
ran  through  feveral  editions  in  a  few  weeks,  and  no  teffi- 
mony  of  regard  was  wanting  that  could  contribute  to  ank> 
mate  him  in  his  progrefs. 

When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  into  his  prefence,  and  was  fo  much  p'eafed  with 
his  coiyverfation,  that  he  ferrt  for  him  almoft  every  day 
during  his  flay  at  Berlin  ;  and  diverted  himfelf  with  engag¬ 
ing  him  in  converfations  upon  a  multitude  of  fubjefts,  and 
in  difputes  with  learned  men  ;  on  all  which  occafions  he 
acquitted  himfelf  fo  happily,  that  the  king  formed  the 
higheft  ideas  of  his  capacity  and  future  eminence.  And 
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thinking,  perhaps  with  reafon,  that  a&ive  life  was  the 
nobleft  fphere  of  a  great  genius,  he  recommended  to 
him  the  ftudy  of  modern  hidory,  the  cuftoms  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  thofe  parts  of  learning,  that  are  of  ufe  in  pub¬ 
lic  tranfaflions  and  civil  employments,  declaring  that 
fuch  abilities  properly  cultivated  might  exalt  him,  in 
ten  years,  to  be  the  greated  minifter  of  ftate  in  Europe, 
Barretier,  whether  we  attribute  it  to  his  moderation  or 
inexperience,  was  not  dazzled  by  the  profpect  of  fuch 
high  promotion,  but  anfwered,  that  he  was  too  much 
pleafed  with  fcience  and  quiet,  to  leave  them  for  fuch, 
inextricable  ftudies,  or  fuch  haraffing  fatigues.  A  refolu- 
tion  fo  unpleafing  to  the  king,  that  his  father  attributes  to  it 
the  delay  of  thofe  favours  which  they  had  hopes  of 
receiving,  the  king  having,  as  he  obferves,  determined  to 
employ  him  in  the  miniftry. 

It  is  not  impoffible  that  paternal  afie&ion  might  fug¬ 
ged  to  Mr.  Barretier  fome  falfe  conceptions  of  the  king’s 
defigns  ;  for  he  infers  from  the  introduction  of  his  fon  to 
the  young  princes,  and  the  carefles  which  he  received 
from  them,  that  the  king  intended  him  for  their  preceptor  \ 
a  fcheme,  fays  he,  which  fome  other  refolution  happily 
dedroyed.  , 

Whatever  was  originally  intended,  and  by  whatever 
means  thefe  intentions  were  frudrated ;  Barretier,  after 
having  been  treated  with  the  highed  regard  by  the  whole 
royal  family,  was  difmifled  with  a  prefent  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  crowns  •,  and  his  father,  indead  of  being  fixed  at 
Stetin,  was  made  pador  of  the  French  church  at  Hall  j 
a  place  more  commodious  for  dudy,  to  which  they  retired  $ 
Barretier  being  fil'd  admitted  into  the  Royal  Society  at 
Berlin,  and  recommended  by  the  king  to  the  univerfity  at 
Hall. 

At  Hall  he  continued  his  dudies  with  his  ufual  appli¬ 
cation  and  fuccefs,  and,  either  by  his  own  reflections  or 
the  perfuafions  of  his  father,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give 
up  his  own  inclinations  to  thofe  of  the  king,  and  direCt 
his  enquiries  to  thofe  fubjeCts  that  had  been  recommended 
by  him. 

He  continued  to  add  new  acquifitions  to  his  learning, 
and  to  increafe  his  reputation  by  new  performances,  till, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  nineteenth  year,  his  health  began 
to  decline,  and  his  indifpofition,  which,  being  not  alarm¬ 
ing  or  violent,  was  perhaps  not  at  fird  fufficiently  regarded, 
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increafed  by  flow  degrees  for  eighteen  months,  during 
which  he  fpent  days  among  his  books,  and  neither  neglect¬ 
ed  his  ftudies,  nor  left  his  gaiety,  till  his  diftemper,  ten 
days  before  his  death,  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  his 
limbs  :  he  then  prepared  himfelf  for  his  end,  without  fear 
or  emotion  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October,  1740,  refignedhis 
foul  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour,  with  confidence  and 
tranquillity. 
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ILeWIS  MORIN  was  born  at  Mans,  on  the  nth  of 
July,  1635,  of  parents  eminent  for  their  piety.  Ke  was 
the  eldeil  of  fixteen  children,  a  family  to  which  their 
eftate  bore  no  proportion,  and  which,  in  perfons  lefs  re- 
figned  to  Providence,  would  have  caufed  great  uneafinefs 
and  anxiety. 

His  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education,  which  re¬ 
ligion  requires,  and  which  their  fortune  could  fupply. 
Botany  was  the  ftudy  that  appeared  to  have  taken  poffelfion 
of  his  inclination,  as  foon  as  the  bent  of  his  genius  could 
be  dii'covered,  A  countryman,  who  fupplied  the  apothe¬ 
caries  of  the  place,  was  his  firft  mailer,  and  was  paid  by 
him  for  his  inllrudlions  with  the  little  money  that  he  could 
procure,  or  that  which  was  given  him  to  buy  fomething  to 
eat  after  dinner.  Thus  abftinence  and  generality  difco- 
vered  themfelves  with  his  paffion  for  botany,  and  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  a  defire  indifferent  in  itfelf  was  procured  by 
the  exercife  of  two  virtues. 

He  was  foon  mailer  of  all  his  inftrudlor’s  knowledge, 
and  was  obliged  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  plants, 
by  obferving  them  himfelf  iti  the  neighbourhood  of  Mans. 
Having  finilhed  his  grammatical  lludies,  he  was  fent  to 
learn  philofophy  at  Paris,  whither  he  travelled  on  foot  like 
a  ftudent  in  botany,  and  was  careful  net  to  lofe  fuch  an 
opportunity  of  improvement. 

When  his  courfe  of  philofophy  was  completed,  he  was 
determined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the  profelfion  of 
phyfic,  and  from  that  time  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  life, 
which  was  never  exceeded  either  by  the  ofte.ntation  of  a 
philofopher,  or  the  feverity  of  an  anchoret ;  for  he  confin¬ 
ed  himfelf  to  bread  and  water,  and  at  moll  allowed  him¬ 
felf  no  indulgence  beyond  fruits.  By  this  method,  he 
preferved  a  conftant  freedom  and  ferenity  of  fpirits,  al- 

*  Tranllated  from  an  eloge  by  Fontenelle,  and  firft  printed  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1741. 
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ways  equally  proper  for  ftudy  •,  for  his  foul  had  ho  pretences 
to  complain  of  being' overwhelmed  with  matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  had  many  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  for  it  preferved  his  health,  an  advantage  which 
very  few  fufficiently  regard ;  it  gave  him  an  authority  to 
preach  diet  and  abftinence  to  his  patients  ;  and  it  made 
him  rich  without  the  affiftance  of  fortune  5  rich,  not  for 
himfelf,  but  for  the  poor,  who  were  the  only  perfons  be¬ 
nefited  by  that  artificial  affluence,  which,  of  all  others,  is 
moft  difficult  to  acquire.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that,  while 
he  praftifed  in  the  midft  of  Paris  the  fevere  temperance  of 
a  hermit,  Paris  differed  no  otherwife  with  regard  to  him, 
from  a  hermitage,  than  as  it  fuppiied  him  with  books,  and 
the  converfatioir  of  learned  men. 

In  1662  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  phyfic.  About  that 
time  Dr.  Fagon,  Dr.  Longuet,  and  Dr.  Galois,  all  emi¬ 
nent  for  their  flcill  in  botany,  were  employed  in  drawing 
up  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  Royal  Garden,  which 
was  publilhed  in  1665,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Vallot,  then 
firft  phyfician  :  during  the  profecution  of  this  work,  Dr, 
Morin  was  often  confulted,  and  from  thofe  converfations 
it  was  that  Dr.  Fagon  conceived  a  particular  efteem  of 
him,  which  he  always  continued  to  retain. 

After  having  pradtifed  phyfic  fonre  years,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  Expectant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  was  regu¬ 
larly  to  have  been  made  Penfionary  phyfician  upon  the  firfi; 
vacancy ;  but  mere  unaffifted  merit  advances  flowly,  if, 
what  is  not  very  common,  it  advances  at  all.  Morin  had 
no  acquaintance  with  the  arts  neceffary  to  carry  on  fchemes 
of  preferment;  the  moderation  of  his  defires  preferved 
him  from  the  neceility  of  ftudying  them,  and  the  privacy 
of  his  life  debarred  him  from  any  opportunity. 

At  laft,  however,  juftice  was  done  him  in  fpite  of  arti¬ 
fice  and  partiality ;  but  his  advancement  added  nothing  to 
his  condition,  except  the  power  of  more  exlenfive  charity  ; 
for  all  the  money  which  he  received  as  a  falary,  he  put  into 
the  cheft  of  the  hofpital,  always,  as  he  imagined,  without 
being  obferved.  Not  content  with  ferving  the  poor  for 
nothing,  he  paid  them  for  being  ferved. 

His  reputation  rofe  fo  high  in  Paris,  that  Madamoifelle 
de  Guife  was  defirous  to  make  him  her  phyfician,  but  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
his  friend,  Dr.  Dodart,  to  accept  the  place.  Pie  was  by 
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this  new  advancement  laid  under  the  neceffity  of  keeping 
a  chariot,  an  equipage  very  unfuitable  to  his  temper  ;  but 
while  he  complied  with  thofe  exterior  appearances  which 
the  public  had  a  right  to  demand  from  him,  he  remitted 
nothing  of  his  former  aufterity  in  the  more  private  and  ef- 
fential  parts  of  his  life,  which  he  had  always  the  power  of 
regulating  according  to  his  own  difpofition. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  the  princefs  fell  fick,  and|  was 
defpaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great  mafter  of  prog- 
noftics.  At  the  time  when  fire  thought  herfelf  in  no  dan¬ 
ger,  he  pronounced  her  death  inevitable;  a  declaration  to 
the  higheft  degree  difagreeable,  but  which  was  made  more 
eafy  to  him  than  to  any  other  by  his  piety  and  artlefs  fim- 
plicity.  Nor  did  his  fmcerity  produce  any  ill  confequences 
to  himfelf  ;  for  the  princefs,  affetfed  by  his  zeal,  taking  a 
ring  from  her  finger,  gave  it  him  as  the  laft  pledge  of  her 
affe&ion,  and  rewarded  him  ftill  more  to  his  fatisfa&ion, 
by  preparing  for  death  with  a  true  Chriftian  piety.  She 
left  him  by  will  an  yearly  penfion  of  two  thoufand  livres, 
•which  was  always  regularly  paid  him. 

No  fooner  was  the  princefs  dead,  but  he  freed  himfelf 
from  the  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and  retired  to  St. 
"Viktor  without  a  fervant,  having,  however,  augmented 
his  daily  allowance  with  a  little  rice  boiled  in  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  being  ambi¬ 
tious  on  his  account,  procured  him,  at  the  relloration  of 
the  academy  in  1699,  to  be  nominated  affiociate  botanift ; 
not  knowing,  what  he  would  doubtlefs  have  been  pleafed 
with  the  knowledge  of,  that  he  introduced  into  that  af- 
fembly  the  man  that  was  to  fucceed  him  in  his  place  of 
Penfionary. 

Dr.  Morin  was  not  one  who  had  upon  his  hands  the 
labour  of  adapting  himfelf  to  the  duties  of  his  condition, 
but  always  found  himfelf  naturally  adapted  to  them.  He 
had,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  being  conftant  at  the  affiem- 
blies  of  the  academy,  notwithstanding  the  diftance  of 
places,  while  he  had  ftrength  enough  to  fupport  the  jour¬ 
ney.  But  his  regimen  was  not  equally  effectual  to  produce 
vigour  as  to  prevent  diftempers  ;  and  being  64  years  old  at 
his  admiffion,  he  could  not  continue  his  affiduity  more 
than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Dodart,  whom  he  fucceeded 
in  707  . 

When  Mr.  Tournefort  went  to  purfue  his  botanical  en¬ 
quiries  in  the  Levant,  he  defired  Dr.  Morin  to  fupply  his 
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place  of  Demonftrator  of  the  Plants  in  the  Royal  Garden, 
and  rewarded  him  for  the  trouble,  by  infcribing  to  him 
a  new  plant  which  he  brought  from  the  eaft,  by  the 
name  of  Morina  Orien/a/is,  as  he  named  others  the 
Dodarto ,  the  Fagomie,  the  Bignonne ,  the  Phelipce.  Thefe 
are  compliments  proper  to  be  made  by  the  botanifts, 
not  only  to  thole  of  their  own  rank,  but  to  the  greateft 
perfons  ;  for  a  plant  is  a  monument  of  a  more  durable 
nature  than  a  medal  or  an  obelilk  5  and  yet,  as  a  proof 
that  even  thefe  vehicles  are  not  always  fufficient  to  tranf- 
mit  to  futurity  the  name  conjoined  with  them,  the  Nico- 
tmna  is  now  fcarcely  known  by  any  other  term  than  that 
of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Morin  advancing  far  in  age,  was  now  forced  to  take 
a  fervant,  and,  what  was  yet  a  more  effential  alteration, 
prevailed  upon  himfelf  to  take  an  ounce  of  wine  a  day, 
which  he  meafured  with  the  fame  exactnefs  as  a  medicine 
bordering  upon  poifon.  Pie  quitted  at  the  fame  time  all  his 
pradtice  in  the  city,  and  confined  it  to  the  poor  of  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  his  vifits  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  ;  but  his  weak- 
nefs  increafing,  he  was  forced  to  increafe  his  quantity 
of  wine,  which  yet  he  always  continued  to  adjuft  by 
weight  *. 

At  78  his  legs  could  carry  him  no  longer,  and  he  fcarce¬ 
ly  left  his  bed  ;  but  his  intellects  continued  unimpaired, 
except  in  the  laft  fix  months  of  his  life.  He  expired,  or, 
to  ufe  a  more  proper  term,  went  out,  on  the  ift  of  March, 
1714,  at  the  age  of  80  years,  without  any  diftemper,  and 
merely  for  want  of  ftrength,  having  enjoyed  by  the  benefit 
of  his  regimen  a  long  and  healthy  life,  and  a  gentle  and 
eafy  death. 

This  extraordinary  regimen  was  but  part  of  the  daily  re¬ 
gulation  of  his  life,  of  which  all  the  offices  were  carried 

*  The  practice  of  Dr.  Morin  is  forbidden,  I  believe  by  every 
writer  that  has  left  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  is 
direCtly  oppofite  to  that  of  Cornaro,  who  by  his  regimen  re¬ 
paired  a  broken  conftitution,  and  protracted  his  life,  without 
any  painful  infirmities,  or  any  decay  of  his  intellectual  abilities, 
to  more  than  a  hundred  years ;  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  as 
•  men  advance  in  years,  they  ought  to  take  lighter  fuftenance, 
and  in  lefs  quantities ;  and  reafon  feems  eafily  to  difcover  that  as 
the  concodtive  powers  grow  weaker,  they  ought  to  labour  lefs. 
Prig.  Edit. 
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on  with  a  regularity  and  exactnefs  nearly  approaching  to 
that  of  the  planetary  motions. 

Ke  went  to  bed  at  leven,  and  rofe  at  two,  throughout 
the  year.  He  fpent  in  the  morning  three  hours  at  his 
devotions,  and  went  to  tije  Hotel  Dieu  in  the  hummer  be¬ 
tween  five  and  fix,  and  in  the  winter  between  fix  and  fe- 
ven,  hearing  mafs  for  the  mod  part  at  Notre  D  :  e.  Af¬ 
ter  his  return  he  read  the  holy  1'cripture,  dined  at  eleven, 
and  when  it  was  fair  weather  walked  till  two  in  the  royal 
garden,  where  he  examined  the  new  plants,  and  gratified 
his  earlieft-  and  ftrongelt  paffion.  For  the  remaining  part 
of  the  day,  if  he  had  no  poor  to  vifit,  he  firut  himfelf  up, 
and  read  books  of  literature  or  phyfic,  but  chiefly  phyfic, 
as  the  duty  of  his  profefiion  required.  This  likewife  was 
the  time  he  received  vifits,  il  any  were  paid  him.  He 
often  ufed  this  expreffion,  “  Thole  that  come  to  fee  me, 
“  do  me  honour ;  and  thcfe  that  ftay  away,  do  me  a  fa- 
c‘  vour.”  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  this  temper 
,  was  not  crowded  with  falutations  :  there  was  only  now  and 
then  an  Antony  that  would  pay  Paul  a  vifit. 

Among  his  papers  was  found  a  Greek  and  Latin  index 
to  Hippocrates,  more  copious  and  exact  than  that  of 
Pini,  which  he  had  finilhed  only  a  year  before  his  death. 
Such  a  work  required  the  alliduity  and  patience  of  an 
hermit  *. 

There  is  likewife  a  journal  of  the  weather,  kept  with¬ 
out  interruption,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  which  he 
has  accurately  fet  down  the  Hate  of  the  barometer  and 
_  thermometer,  the  drynefs  and  moifture  of  the  air,  the  va¬ 
riations  of  the  wind  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  the  rain, 
the  thunders,  and  even  the  fudden  ftorms,  in  a  very  com¬ 
modious  and  concife  method,  which  exhibits,  in  a  little 
room,  a  great  train  of  diffei'ent  obfervations  What  num¬ 
bers  of  fuch  remarks  had  efcaped  a  man  lefs  uniform  in 
his  life,  and  whofe  attention  had  been  extended  to  common 
objefts  ! 

All  the  eftate  which  he  left  is  a  collection  of  me¬ 
dals,  another  of  herbs,  and  a  library  rated  at  two  thou- 
fand  crowns.  Which  make  it  evident  that  he  fpent  much 
more  upon  his  mind  than  upon  His  body. 

*  This  is  an  inftance  of  the  difpofition  generally  found  in 
writers  of  lives,  to  exalt  every  common  occurrence  and  action 
into  wonders.  Aire  not  indexes  daily  written  by  nun  who  nei¬ 
ther  receive  nor  expedt  very  loud  applaufes  for  their  labours  ? 
Qri<r.  Edit. 
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PeTER  BtTRMAN. was  born  at  Utrecht,  on  the  26th 
day  of  June,  1668.  The  family  from  which  he  clefcended 
has  for  feveral  generations  produced  men  of  great  emi¬ 
nence  for  piety  and  learning  ;  and  his  father  who  was 
profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity,  and  paftor  of  the 
city  of  Utrecht,  was  equally  celebrated  for  the  ftriftnefs 
of  his  life,  the  efficacy  and  orthodoxy  of  his  fermons,  and 
the  learning  and  perfpicuity  of  his  academical  lectures. 

From  the  affiftance  and  inflruflion  which  fuch  a  father. 
would  doubtlefs  have  been  encouraged  by  the  genius  of  this 
fon  not  to  have  omitted,  he  was  unhappily  cut  off  at  eleven 
years  of  age,  being  at  that  time  by  his  father’s  death 
thrown  entirely  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  by  whofe 
diligence,  piety,  and  prudence,  his  education  was  fo  regu¬ 
lated,  that  he  had  fcarcely  any  reafon,  but  filial  tender- 
nefs,  to  regret  the  lofs  of  his  father. 

He  was  about  this  time  fent  to  the  public  fchool  of 
Utrecht  to  be  inftrudted  in  the  learned  languages  ;  and 
it  will  convey  no  common  idea  of  his  capacity  and  induf- 
try  to  relate,  that  he  had  paffed  through  the  claffes,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  univerfity  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs  in  the  firfl 
part  of  his  ftudies  is  fo  ftupendous,  that  though  it  is  attefted 
by  his  friend,  Dr.  Ofterdyke,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  reafon- 
ably  fufpeched  that  he  is  himfelf  deceived,  or  that  he  can 
defire  to  deceive  others,  it  muff  be  allowed  far  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  probability,  if  it  be  confidered,  with  regard 
to  the  methods  of  education  praftifed  in  our  country,  where 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  higheft  genius,  and  molt  com- 
prehenfive  capacity,  to  be  entangled  for  ten  years,  in  thofe 
thorny  paths  of  literature,  which  Barman  is  reprefented  to 
have  paffed  in  lefs  than  two  ;  and  we  muff  doubtlefs  con- 
fefs  the  moll  fkilful  of  our  mafters  much  excelled  by  the 

*  Fivft  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1 742. 
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addrefs  of  the  Dutch  teachers,  or  the  abilities  of  our  greatefl 
fcholars  far  furpaffed  by  thofe  of  Burman. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,  it  is  neceffary 
that  admiration  fhould  give  place  to  inquiry,  and  that  it  be 
difcovered  what  proficiency  in  literature  is  expected  from 
a  Undent,  requefting  to  be  admitted  into  a  Dutch  univer- 
fity.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  univerfities  in  foreign 
countries,  they  have  profefTors  of  philology,  or  humanity, 
whofe  employment  is  to  inftruCt  the  younger  claffes  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  languages  ;  nor  do  they  engage  in 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  till  they  have  paffed  through  a 
courfe  of  philological  lectures  and  exercifes,  to  which,  in 
fome  places,  two  years  are  commonly  allotted. 

The  Englifh  fcheme  of  education,  which  with  regard 
to  academical  ftudies  is  more  vigorous,  and  fets  literary 
honours  at  a  higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
exacts  from  the  youth,  who  are  initiated  in  our  colleges,  a 
degree  of  philological  knowledge,  fufficient  to  qualify  them 
for  lectures  in  philofophy,  which  are  read  to  them  in  Latin, 
and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  other  ftudies  without 
alfiftance  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Burman,  at 
his  entrance  into  the  univerfity,  had  no  fuch  fkill  in  lan¬ 
guages,  nor  fuch  ability  of  compofition,  as  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  higher  claffes  of  an  Englifh  fchool  j 
nor  was  perhaps  more  than  moderately  fkilled  in  Latin, 
and  taught  the  firft  rudiments  in  Greek. 

In  the  univerfity  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
learned  Grcevius,  whofe  regard  for  his  father  inclined  him 
to  fuperintend  his  ftudies  with  more  than  common  atten¬ 
tion,  which  was  foon  confirmed  and  increafed  by  his  difco- 
veries  of  the  genius  of  his  pupil,  and  his  obfervation  of  his 
diligence.  /-  * 

One  of  the  qualities  which  contributed  eminently  to  qua¬ 
lify  Grsevius  for  an  inftruCtor  of  youth,  was  the  fagacity  by 
which  he  readily  difcovered  the  predominant  faculty  of 
each  pupil,  and  the  peculiar  defignation  by  which  nature 
had  allotted  him  to  any  fpecies  of  literature,  and  by  which 
he  was  foon  able  to  determine,  that  Burman  was  remarkably 
adapted  to  claffical  ftudies,  and  predict  the  great  advances 
that  he  would  make,  by  induftrioufly  purfuing  the  directi¬ 
on  of  his  genius. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  a  tutor  fo  celebrated, 
he  continued  the  vigour  of  his  application,  and,  for  feveral 
years,  not  only  attended  the  leCtures  of  Gnevius,  but  made 
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die  Of  every  other  opportunity  of  improvement,  with  fuch 
diligence,  as  might  juftly  be  expected  to  produce  an  un¬ 
common  proficiency. 

Having  thus  attained  a  fufhcient  degree  of  clafiical 
knowledge,  to  qualify  him  for  inquiries  into  other  fciences, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  publifhed  a 
differtation,  “  de  Vicefima  Htereditatum,”  which  he  pub¬ 
licly  defended,  under  the  profeffor  Van  Muyden,  with  fuch 
learning  and  eloquence,  as  procured  him  great  applaufe. 

Imagining,  then,  that  the  converfation  of  other  men 
of  learning  might  be  of  ufe  towards  his  farther  improve¬ 
ment,  and  rightly  judging,  that  notions  formed  in  any  fingle 
feminary  arc  for  the  greateft  part  contract ed  and  partial  •,  he 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  ftudied  philofophy  for  a  year, 
under  M.  de  Voider,  whofe  celebrity  was  fo  great,  that  the 
fchools  affigned  to  the  fciences,  which  it  was  his  province  to 
teach,  were  not  fufhcient,  though  very  fpacious,  to  contain 
the  audience  that  crowded  his  ' lectures,  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  « 

Yet  he  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  engroffed  by  philo- 
fophicai  difquifitions,  to  the  neglett  of  thofe  ftudies  in 
which  he  was  more  earlv  engaged,  and  to  which  he  was 
perhaps  by  nature  better  adapted  ;  for  he  attended  at  the 
fame  time  Ryckius’s  explanations  of  Tacitus,  and  James 
Grenovius’s  lectures  on  the  Greek  writers,  and  has  often 
been  heard  to  acknowledge,  at  an  advanced  age,  the  affift- 
ance  which  he  received  from  them. 

Having  thus  pafled  a  year  at  Leyden  with  great  advan¬ 
tage,  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  once  more  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  philological  ftudies,  by  the  afiiftance  of  Grtevius, 
whofe  early  hopes  of  his  genius  were  now  raifed  to  a  full 
confidence  of  that  excellence  at  which  he  afterwards  arrived 
At  Utrecht,  in  March  1  <58 8 7  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  laws  5 
on  which  occafion  he  publifhed  a  learned  differtation,  “  de 
“  Tranfactionibus,”  and  defended  it  with  his  ufual  elo¬ 
quence,  learning,  and  fuccefs. 

The  attainment  of  this  honour  was  far  from  having 

O 

upon  Burman  that  effect  which  has  been  too  often  obferved 
to  be  produced  ire  others,  who,  having  in  their  own  opini¬ 
on  no  higher  objeft  of  ambition,  have  elapfed  into  idlenefs 
and  fecurity,  and  fpent  the  reft  of  their  lives  in  a  lazy  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  academical  dignities.  Burman  afpired  to  far¬ 
ther  improvements*  and,  not  fatisfied  with  the  opportunities 
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of  literary  converfation  which  Utrecht  afforded,  travelled 
into  Switzerland  and  Germany,  where  he  gained  an  in- 
creafe  both  of  fame  and  learning. 

At  his  return  from  this  excurfion,  he  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  law,  and  pleaded  feveral  caufes  with  fuch  repu¬ 
tation,  as  might  be  hoped  by  a  man  who  had  joined  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  law,  the  embellifhments  of  polite  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  ltrict  ratiocination  of  true  philofophy,  and 
who  was  able  to  employ  on  every  occafion  the  graces  of 
eloquence  and  the  power  of  argumentation. 

While  Bur  man  was  haftening  to  high  reputation  in  the 
courts  of  juftice,  and  to  thofe  riches  and  honours  which 
always  follow  it,  he  was  fummoned  in  1691,  by  the  ma- 
giflrates  of  Utrecht,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  collector 
of  the  tenths,  an  office  in  that  place  of  great  honour,  and 
which  he  accepted  therefore  as  a  proof  of  their  confidence 
and  efteem. 

While  he  was-  engaged  in  this  employment,  he  married 
Eve  Clotterboke,  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family,  and  uncom¬ 
mon  genius  and  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  of 
which  eight  died  young  ;  and  only  two  fons,  Francis  and 
Cafpar,  lived  to  confole  their  mother  for  their  father’s 
death. 

Neither  public  bufmefs,  nor  domeffic  cares,  detained 
Burman  from  the  profecution  of  his  literary  enquiries  5  by 
which  he  fo  much  endeared  himfelf  to  Gnevius,  that  he 
was  recommended  by  him  to  the  regard  of  the  univerfity  of 
Utrecht,  and  accordingly,  in  1696,  was  chofen  profeffor 
of  eloquence  and  hiftory,  to  which  was  added,  after  fome 
time,  the  profefforfhip  of  the  Greek  language,  and  after¬ 
wards  that  of  politics  •,  fo  various  did  they  conceive  his  abi  = 
lities,  and  fo  extenfive  his  knowledge. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  provin’ce,  he  pronounced 
an  oration  upon  eloquence  and  poetry. 

Having  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of  difplaying 
his  learning,  he  arofe,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  a  high  reputation, 
of  which  the  great  number  of  his  auditors  was  a  fufficient 
proof,  and  which  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  {hewed 
not  to  be  accidental  or  undeferved. 

In  1714  he  formed  a  refolution  of  vifiting  Paris,  not 
only  for  the  fake  of  conferring  in  perfon,  upon  queltions  of 
literature,  with  the  learned  men  of  that  place,  and  of 
gratifying  his  curiofity  with  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of 
thofe  writers  v/hofe  works  he  admired,  but  with  a  view 
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more  important,  of  vifiting  the  libraries,  and  making  thofe 
enquiries  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  his  darling  ftudy. 

The  vacation  of  the  univerfity  allowed  him  to  ftay  at 
Paris  but  fix  weeks,  which  he  employed  with  fo  much 
dexterity  and  indtiftry,  that  he  had  fearched  the  principal 
libraries,  collated  a  great  number  of  manufcripts  and 
printed  copies,  and  brought  back  a  great  treafure  of  curious 
obfervations. 

In  this  vifit  to  Paris  he  contracted  an  acquaintances 
among  other  learned  men,  with  the  celebrated  father  Mont- 
faucon  ;  with  whom  he  converfed,  at  his  firft  interview, 
with  no  other  character  but  that  of  a  traveller  ;  but, 
their  difcourfe  turning  upon  ancient  learning,  the  ftranger 
foon  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  attainments,  that  Montfaucon 
declared  him  a  very  Uncommon  traveller,  and  confefled 
his  curiofity  to  know  his  name  •,  which  he  no  fooner  heard, 
than  he  rofe  from  his  feat,  and,  embracing  him  with  the 
utmoft  ardour,  expreffed  his  fatisfadtion  at  having  feen 
the  man  whofe  productions  of  various  kinds  he  had  fo  of¬ 
ten  praifed  ;  and,  as  a  real  proof  of  his  regard,  offered  not 
only  to  procure  him  an  immediate  admiffion  to  all  the  li¬ 
braries  of  Paris,  but  to  thofe  in  remoter  provinces,  which 
are  not  generally  open  to  ftrangers,  and  undertook  to  eafe 
the  expences  of  hi3  journey  by  procuring  him  entertain¬ 
ment  in  all  monafteries  of  hi3  order. 

This  favour  Burman  was  hindered  from  accepting,  by 
the  neceffity  of  returning  to  Utrecht  at  the  ufual  time  of 
beginning  a  new  courfe  of  lectures,  to  which  there  was 
always  fo  great  a  concourfe  of  ftudents,  as  much  increafed 
the  dignity  and  fame  of  the  univerfity  in  which  he  taught. 

He  had  already  extended,  to  diftant  parts,  his  reputation 
for  knowledge  of  ancient  hiftory  by  a  treatife  “  de  Vec- 
tigalibus  Populi  Romani,”  on  the  revenues  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  for  his  (kill  in  Greek  learning,  and  in  ancient  coins,  by 
a  trad  called  “  Jupiter  Fulgnrator  ■”  and  after  his  return 
from  Paris,  he  publifhed  “  Phaedrus,”  firft  with  the  notes 
of  various  commentators,  and  afterwards  with  his  own. 
He  printed  many  poems,  and  made  many  orations  upon- 
different  fubjeCls,  and  procured  an  impreflion  of  the  epif- 
tles  of  Gudius  and  Sanavius. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  profefforfhips  of  hif¬ 
tory,  eloquence,  and  the  Greek  language,  became  vacant 
at  Leyden,  by  the  death  of  Perizonius,  which  Burman’s 
reputation  incited  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  to  offer  him 
upon  very  generous  terms,  and  which,  aft.er  fome  ftrug- 
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gles  with  his  fondnefs  for  his  native  place,  his  friends,  an4 
his  colleagues,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept,  finding  the 
folicitations  from  Leyden  warm  and  urgent,  and  his  friends 
at  Utrecht,  though  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  him,  yet 
not  zealous  enough  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  their 
univerfity,  to  endeavour  to  detain  him  by  great  liberality. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  profeflbrfhip,  which  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  1715,  he  pronounced  an  oration 
upon  the  duty  and  office  of  a  profellbr  of  polite  literature  i 
*(  De  publici  humanioris  Difciplinae  profelToris  proprio 
“  officio  et  munere  and  ffiewed,  by  the  ufefulnefs  and 
perfpicuity  of  his  lectures,  that  he  was  not  confined  to 
fpeculative  notions  on  that  fubject,  having  a  very  happy 
method  of  accommodating  his  inftrudtions  to  the  different 
abilities  and  attainments  of  his  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  fuffer  the  public  duties  of  this  ftation  to  hin¬ 
der  him  from  promoting  learning  by  labours  of  a  different 
hind  5  for,  befides  many  poems  and  orations  which  he  re¬ 
cited  on  different  occafions,  he  wrote  feveral  prefaces  to 
the  works  of  others,  and  publifhed  many  ufeful  editions  of 
the  belt  Latin  writers,  with  large  collections  of  notes  from 
various  commentators. 

lie  was  twice  rector,  or  chief  governor,  of  the  uni- 
veriity,  and  difeharged  that  important  office  with  equal 
equity  and  ability,  and  gained  by  his  conduct  in  every  fta¬ 
tion  fo  much  efteem,  that  when  the  profefforffiip  of  hif- 
tory  of  the  United  Provinces  became  vacant,  it  was  confer¬ 
red  on  him,  as  an  addition  to  his  honours  and  revenues, 
which  he  might  ju'ftly  claim  ;  and,  afterwards,  as  a  proof 
of  the  continuance  of  their  regard,  and  a  teftimony  that  his 
reputation  was  frill  increafing,  they  made  him  chief  librarian, 
an  office  which  was  the  more  acceptable  to  him,  as  it 
united  his  bufinefs  with  his  pleafure,  and  gave  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  at  the  fame  time  of  fuperintending  the  library, 
and  carrying  on  his  ftudies. 

Such  was  the  courfe  of  his  life,  till,  in  his  old  age,  leaving 
off  his-  practice  of  walking  and  other  exercifes,  he  began 
to  be  afflicted  with  the  feurvy,  which  difeovered  itfelf  by 
very  tormenting  fymptoms  of  various  kinds  ;  fometinres 
difturbing  his  head  with  vertigos,  fometimes  caufing  faint- 
nefs  in  his  limbs,  and  fometimes  attacking  his  legs  with 
anguifh  fo  excruciating,  that  ^11  his  vigour  was  deltroyed, 
and  the  power  of  walking  entirely  taken  away,  till  at  length 
Iris  left  foot  became  motionlefs.  The  violence  of  his  pain 
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produced  irregular  fevers,  deprived  him  of  reft,  and  entirely* 
debilitated  his  whole  frame. 

This  tormenting  difeafe  he  bore,  though  not  without  fome 
degree  of  impatience,  yet  without  any  unbecoming  or  irra¬ 
tional  defpondency,  and  applied  himfelf  in  the  intermiflion 
of  his  pains  to  feek  for  comfort  in  the  duties  of  religion. 

While  he  lay  in  this  ftate  of  mifery  he  received  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  promotion  of  two  of  his  grandfons,  and  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  king  of  France’s  library,  prefented  to  him  by 
the  command  of  the  king  himfelf,  and  expreflcd  fome  fatif- 
faftion  on  all  thefe  occafions  ;  but  foon  diverted  his  thoughts 
to  the  more  important  confideration  of  his  eternal  ftate,  into 
Which  he  pafled  on  the  31ft  of  March,  1741,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  ftature,  of  great  ftrength 
and  activity,  which  he  preferred  by  temperate  diet,  with¬ 
out  medical  exablnefs,  and  by  allotting  proportions  of  his 
time  to  relaxation  and  amufement,  not  fuffering  his  ftudies 
to  exhauft  his  ftrength,  but  relieving  them  by  frequent  in- 
termiflions  ;  a  practice  confident  with  the  moll  exemplary 
diligence,  and  which  he  that  omits  will  find  at  laft,  that 
time  may  be  loft,  like  money,  by  unfeafonable  avarice. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and  fometimes  gave 
way  fo  far  to  his  temper,  naturally  fatirical,  that  he  drew 
upon  himfelf  the  ill-will  of  thofe  who  had  been  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  fubjebts  of  his  mirth  ;  but  enemies  fo  provoked 
he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  regard  or  to  pacify;  for  he 
was  fiery,  but  not  malicious,  difdained  diffimulation,  and 
in  his  gay  or  ferious  hours  preferved  a  fettled  deteftation  of 
falfehood.  So  that  he  was  an  open  and  undifguifed  friend 
or  enemy,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  flat¬ 
terers,  but  fo  judicious  in  the  choice  of  friends,  and 
fo  conftant  in  his  affeftion  to  them,  that  thofe  with  whom 
he  had  contracted  familiarity  in  his  youth,  had  for  the 
greateft  part  his  confidence  in  his  old  age. 

His  abilities,  which  would  probably  have  enabled  him  to 
have  excelled  in  any  kind  of  learning,  were  chiefly  employ¬ 
ed,  as  his  ftation  required,  on  polite  literature,  in  which 
he  arrived  at  very  uncommon  knowledge,  which,  however, 
appears  rather  from  judicious  compilations  than  original 
p  oductions.  His  ftyle  is  lively  and  mafculine,  but  not 
without  harfhnefs  and  conftraint,  nor,  perhaps,  always  po- 
lifhed  to  that  purity  which  fome  writers  have  attained.  He 
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was  at  leaft  inftrumental  to  the  inftru&ion  of  mankind,  by 
the  publication  of  many  valuable  performances,  which  lay 
negledled  by  the  greateft  part  of  die  learned  world  ;  and, 
if  reputation  be  eftimated  by  ufefulnefs,  he  may  claim  a 
higher  degree  in  the  ranks  of  learning  than  fome  others  of 
happier  elocution,  or  more  vigorous  imagination. 

The  malice  or  fufpicion  of  thofe  who  cither  did  not 
know,  or  did  not  love  him,  had  given  rife  to  fome  doubts 
about  his  religion,  which  he  took  an  opportunity  of  remov¬ 
ing  on  his  death-bed  by  a  voluntary  declaration  of  his  faith, 
his  hopes  of  everlafting  falvation  from  the  revealed  promifes 
of  God,  and  his  confidence  in  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer, 
of  the  fincerity  of  which  declaration  his  whole  behaviour 
in  his  long  illnefs  was  an  inconteftable  proof  ;  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  life,  which  had  been  illuftrious  for  many  virtues, 
by  exhibiting  an  example  of  true  piety. 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  :  he  publifhed, 

“  Quintilianus,”  2  vols.  4to. 

<*  Valerius  Flaccus,” 

*<  Ovidius,”  3  vols.  4to. 

Poetse  Latini  Minores,”  2  vols.  4to. 

«s  Buchanani  Opera,”  2  vols.  4to. 
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S  Y  D  E  N  H  A  M* 


THOMAS  SYDENHAM  was  born  In  the  year  1624* 
at  Winford  Eagle  in  Dorfetihire,  where  his  father,  William 
Sydenham,  Efq.  had  a  large  fortune.  Under  whofe  care  he 
was  educated,  or  in  what  manner  he  pafled  his  childhood* 
whether  he  made  any  early  difcoveries  of  a  genius  peculi¬ 
arly  adapted  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  or  gave  any  prefages  of 
his  future  eminence  in  medicine,  no  information  is  to  be 
obtained.  We  mull  therefore  reprefs  that  curiofity  which 
would  naturally  incline  us  to  watch  the  firft  attempts  of 
fo  vigorous  a  mind,  to  purfue  it  in  its  childilh  enquiries, 
and  fee  it  ftruggling  with  ruftic  prejudices,  breaking  on 
trifling  occafions  the  (hackles  of  credulity,  and  giving  proofs, 
in  its  cafual  excurfions,  that  it  was  formed  to  (hake  off  the 
yoke  of  prefcription,  and  difpel  the  phantoms  of  hypo- 
thefis. 

That  the  ftrength  of  Sydenham?s  underftanding,  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  difcernment,  and  ardour  of  his  curiofity, 
might  have  been  remarked  from  his  infancy  by  a  diligent 
observer,  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt.  For  there  is  no  in- 
ftance  of  any  man,  whofe  hiftory  has  been  minutely  relat¬ 
ed,  that  did  not  in  every  part  of  life  difcover  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  of  intelleftual  vigour  ;  but  it  has  been  the  lot  of 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  have  excelled  in  fcience,  to 
be  known  only  by  their  own  writings,  and  to  have  left 
behind  them  no  remembrance  of  their  domeftic  life,  or  pri¬ 
vate  tranfaftions,  or  only  fuch  memorials  of  particular  paf- 
fages  as  are,  on  certain  occafions,  neceflarily  recorded  in 
public  regifters. 

From  thefe  it  is  difcovered,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
in  1642,  he  commenced  a  commoner  of  Magdalen-Hall  in 
Oxford,  where  it  is  not  probable  that  he  continued  long  ; 
for  he  informs  us  himfelf,  that  he  was  with-held  from  the 

*  Originally  prefixed  to  the  New  Tranflation  of  Dr.  Syden¬ 
ham’s  Works,  by  John  Swan,  M.  D.  of  Newcaftle  in  Stafford-. 
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univerfity  by  the  commencement  of  the  war  nor  is  it 
known  in  what  date  of  life  he  engaged,  or  where  he  refided 
during  that  long  feries  of  public  commotion.  It  is  indeed 
reported,  that  he  had  a  commiffion  in  the  king’s  army,  but 
no  particular  account  is  given  of  his  military  conduct ; 
nor  are  we  told  what  rank  he  obtained  when  he  entered  into 
the  army,  or  when  or  on  what  occafion  he  retired  from  it. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  upon  him 
the  profeflion  of  arms,  he  fpent  but  few  years  in  the  camp  ; 
for  in  1648  he  obtained  at  Oxford  the  degree  of  batchelor 
of  phyfic,  for  which,  as  fome  medicinal  knowledge  is  ne- 
ceffary,  it  may  be  imagined  that  he  fpent  fome  time  in  qua¬ 
lifying  himfelf. 

His  application  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  was,  as  he  himfelf 
relates,  produced  by  an  accidental  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Cox,  a  phyfician  eminent  at  that  time  in  London,  who  in 
fome  ficknefs  prefcribed  to  his  brother,' and,  attending  him 
frequently  on  that  occafion,  enquired  of  him  -what  profef- 
fon  he  defigned  to  follow.  The  young  man  anfwering  that 
he  was  undetermined,  the  Doflor  recommended  phyfic  to 
him,  on  what  account,  or  with  what  arguments,  it  is  not  re¬ 
lated  •,  but  his  perfuafions  were  fo  effectual,  that  Sydenham 
determined  to  follow  his  advice,  and  retired  to  Oxford  for 
leifure  and  opportunity  to  purfye  his  ftudies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  converfation  mult  have  happened 
before  his  promotion  to  any  degree  in  phyfic,  becaufe  he 
himfelf  fixes  it  in  the  interval  of  his  abfence  from  the 
univerfity,  a  circumftance  which  will  enable  us  to  confute 
many  falle  reports  relating  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  which  have 
been  confidently  inculcated,  and  implicitly  believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  made  a  phyfician 
by  accident  and  neceffity,  and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  re¬ 
ports  in  plain  terms  [ Preface  to  his  Treat  Je  on  the  Small-Pox ], 
that  he  engaged  in  practice  without  any  preparatory  ftudy, 
or  previous  knowledge,  of  the  medicinal  fciences ;  and 
affirms,  that,  when  he  was  confulted  by  him  what  books 
he  fhould  read  to  qualify  him  for  the  fame  profelfion,  he  re¬ 
commended  Don  Quixote. 

That  he  recommended  Don  Quixote  to  Blackmore,  we 
are  not  allowed  to  doubt  •,  but  the  relater  is  hindered  by  that 
lelf-love  which  dazzles  all  mankind  from  difcovering  that 
he  might  intend  a  fatire  very  different  from  a  general  cenfure 
of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  medicine,  fince 
he  might  perhaps  mean,  either  ferioufly  or  in  jeft,  to  infi¬ 
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nuate  that  Blackmore  was  not  adapted  by  nature  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  that,  whether  he  fhould  read  Cervan¬ 
tes  or  Hippocrates,  he  would  be  equally  unqualified  for 
pradlice,  and  equally  unfuccefsful  in  it. 

Whatfoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is  more  evident, 
than  that  it  was  a  tranfient  fally  of  an  imagination  warmed 
with  gaiety,  or  the  negligent  effufion  of  a  mind  intent  upon 
fome  other  employment,  and  in  hafte  to  difmifs  a  trouble- 
fome  intruder  -,  for  it  is  certain  that  Sydenham  did  not  think 
it  impoffible  to  write  ufefully  on  medicine,  becaufe  he  has 
himfelf  written  upon  it ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  car¬ 
ried  his  vanity  fo  far,  as  to  imagine  that  no  man  had  ever 
acquired  the  fame  qualifications  befides  himfelf.  He  could 
not  but  know  that  he  rather  reftored  than  invented  molt  of 
his  principles,  and  therefore  could  not  but  acknowledge 
the  value  of  thofe  writers  whofe  dodlrines  he  adopted  and 
enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  phyfic  without  any 
acquaintance  with  the  theory,  or  knowledge  of  the  opini¬ 
ons  or  precepts  of  former  writers,  is  undoubtedly  falfe  ; 
for  he  declares,  that  after  he  had,  in  purfuance  of  his 
converfation  with  Dr.  Cox,  determined  upon  the  profeflion 
of  phyfic,  he  applied  himfelf  in  earnejl  to  it ,  and  / pent  feveral 
years  in  the  univerfity  [aliquot  annos  in  academica  pakeltra], 
'before  he  began  to  praftife  in  London. 

Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  the  opportunities  of  knowledge 
which  Oxford  afforded,  but  travelled  to  Montpellier,  as 
Default  relates  \Differtation  on  Conf/mptions ],  in  quell  of 
farther  information,  Montpellier  being  at  that  time  the 
moll  celebrated  fchool  of  phyfic  :  fo  far  was  Sydenham 
from  any  contempt  of  academical  inftitutions,  and  fo  far 
from  thinking  it  reafonable  to  learn  phyfic  by  experiments 
alone,  which  mull  neceffarily  be  made  at  the  hazard  of 
life. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  by  the  moll  zealous 
advocate  for  regular  education  ?  What  can  be  expedled 
from  the  molt  cautious  and  moll  indullrious  lludent,  than 
that  he  Ihould  dedicate  feveral  years  to  the  rudiments  of 
his  art,  and  travel  for  further  inftrudlions  from  one  uni¬ 
verfity  to  another  ? 

It  is  likewife  a  common  opinion,  that  Sydenham  was 
thirty  years  old  before  he  formed  his  refolution  of  lludying 
phyfic,  for  which  I  can  difeover  no  other  foundation  than 
one  expreffion  in  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  which 
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feems  to  have  given  rife  to  it  by  a  grofs  mifinterpretation  % 
for  he  only  obferves  that  from  his  converfation  which  Dr. 
Cox  to  the  publication  of  that  treatife  thirty  years  had  in¬ 
tervened. 

Whatever  may  have  produced  this  notion,  or  how  long 
foever  it  may  have  prevailed,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  con- 
troverfy  to  be  falfe,  fince  it  appears  that  Sydenham,  having 
been  for  fome  time  abfent  from  the  univerfity,  returned 
to  it  in  order  to  purfue  his  phyfical  enquiries  before  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old  ;  for  in  1648  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  batchelor  of  phyfic. 

That  fuch  reports  fhould  be  confidently  fpread,  even, 
among  the  contemporaries  of  the  author  to  whom  they 
relate,  and  obtain  in  a  few  years  fuch  credit  as  to  require 
a  regular  confutation  ;  that  it  fhould  be  imagined  that  the 
greatefl  phyfician  of  the  age  arrived  at  fo  high  a  degree  of 
llcill,  without  any  afiiftance  from  his  predeceffors  ;  and  that 
a  man  eminent  for  integrity  pradtifed  medicine  by  chance, 
and  grew  wife  only  by  murder  ;  is  not  to  be  confidered 
without  aftonifhment. 

But  if  it  be,  on  the  other  part,  remembered,  how  much 
this  opinion  favours  the  lazinefs  of  fome,  and  the  pride  of 
others  ;  how  readily  fome  men  confide  in  natural  fagacity, 
and  how  willingly  moft  would  fpare  themfelves  the  labour 
of  accurate  reading  and  tedious  enquiry  5  it  will  be  eafily 
difcovered  how  much  the  intereft  of  multitudes  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  and  continuance  of  this  opinion,, 
and  how  cheaply  thofe,  of  whom  it  was  known  that  they 
pradtifed  phyfic  before  they  ftudied  it,  might  fatisfy  them¬ 
felves  and  others  with  the  example  of  the  illuftrious  Sy¬ 
denham. 

It  is  therefore  in  an  uncommon  degree  ufeful  to  publifh 
a  true  account  of  this  memorable  man,  that  pride,  teme¬ 
rity,  and  idlenefs  may  be  deprived  of  that  patronage  which 
they  have  enjoyed  too  long  that  life  may  be  fecured  from 
the  dangerous  experiments  of  the  ignorant  and  prefumptu- 
ous  ;  and  that  thofe,  who  fhall  hereafter  alfume  the  im¬ 
portant  province  of  fuperintending  the  health  of  others, 
may  learn  from  this  great  mafter  of  the  art,  that  the  only 
means  of  arriving  at  eminence  and  fuccefs  are  labour  and 
ftudy. 

From  thefe  falfe  reports  it  is  probable  that  another  arofe, 
to  which,  though  it  cannot  be  with  equal  certainty  confut¬ 
ed,  it  does  not  appear  that  entire  credit  ought  to  be  given. 
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The  acquifition  of  a  Latin  ftyle  did  not  feem  confident  with 
the  manner  of  life  imputed  to  him  ;  nor  was  it  probable, 
that  he,  who  had  fo  diligently  cultivated  the  ornamental 
parts  of  general  literature,  would  have  negle£ted  the  efien- 
tial  ftudies  of  his  own  profeffion.  Thofe  therefore  who 
were  determined,  at  whatever  price,  to  retain  him  in  their 
own  party,  and  reprefent  him  equally  ignorant  and  daring 
with  themfelves,  denied  him  the  credit  of  writing  his  own 
works  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  publiffied,  and 
afierted,  but  without  proof,  that  they  were  compofed  by 
him  in  Engliffi,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Ma- 
pletoft. 

Whether  Dr.  Mapletoft  lived  and  was  familiar  with  him 
during  the  whole  time  in  which  thefe  Several  treatifes  were 
printed,  treatifes  written  on  particular  occafions,  and  printed 
at  periods  confiderably  diftant  from  each  other,  we  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  enquiring,  and  therefore  cannot  de- 
monftrate  the  falfehood  of  this  report :  but  if  it  be  confi- 
dered  how  unlikely  it  is  that  any  man  fhould  engage  in  a 
work  fo  laborious  and  fo  little  neceflary,  only  to  advance 
the  reputation  of  another,  or  that  he  fhould  have  leifure  to 
continue  the  fame  office  upon  all  following  occafions ;  if  it 
be  remembered  how  Seldom  fuch  literary  combinations  are 
formed,  and  how  foon  they  are  for  the  greateft  part  diffiolv-r 
ed  ;  there  will  appear  no  reafon  for  not  allowing  Dr.  Sy¬ 
denham  the  laurel  of  eloquence  as  well  as  phyfic  *. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  his  Procejfus  Integri,  publiffied  after 
his  death,  difcovers  alone  more  Ikill  in  the  Latin  language 
than  is  commonly  afcribed  to  him  ;  and  it  furely  will  not 
be  fufpe£ted,  that  the  officioufnefs  of  his  friends  was  conti¬ 
nued  after  his  death,  or  that  he  procured  the  book  to  be 
.tranflated  only  that,  by  leaying  it  behind  him,  he  might 
Secure  his  claim  to  his  other  writings. 

*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have'feen  Mr.  Ward’s 
Lives  of  the  Profeffors  of  Grefham  College  ;  who,  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Mapletoft,  fays,  that  in  1676  Dr.  Sydenham  publilhed  his 
Obfervationes  medic a  circa  morboruin  acutorum  hijinriam  iff  curationem , 
which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  who  at  the  defire  of  the 
author  had  tranflated  them  into  Latin  ;  and  that  the  other  pieces 
of  that  excellent  phyfician  were  tranflated  into  that  language  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Havers,  ofTrinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  lludent  in 
phyfic  and  friend  of  Dr.  Mapletoft.  But  as  Mr.  Ward,  like 
others,  negle&s  to  bring  any  proof  of  his  afiertion,  the  quefliou 
iannot  fairly  be  decided  by  his  authority,  Orig.  Edit . 
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It  is  aflerted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  Dr.  Sydenham, 
with  whom  he  was  familiarly  acquainted,  was  particularly 
verfed  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Roman  orator  and  philo- 
fopher ;  and  there  is  evidently  fuch  a  luxuriance  in  his 
ftyle,  as  may  difcover  the  author  which  gave  him  moll 
pleafure,  and  molt  engaged  his  imitation. 

About  the  fame  time  that  he  became  batchelor  of  phvfic, 
he  obtained,  by  the  intereft  of  a  relation,  a  fellowship  of 
All  Souls  college,  having  fubmitted  by  the  fubfcription  re¬ 
quired  to  the  authority  of  the  vifitors  appointed  by  the  par¬ 
liament,  upon  what  principles,  or  how  confiftently  with  his 
former  conduct,  it  is  now  impoflible  to  difcover. 

When  he  thought  himfelf  qualified  for  practice,  he  fixed 
his  refidence  in  Weftminfter,  became  dodtor  of  phyfic  at 
Cambridge,  received  a  licence  from  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians,  and  lived  in  the  firft  degree  of  reputation,  and  the 
greateft  affluence  of  practice,  for  many  years,  without  any 
other  enemies  than  thofe  which  he  raifed  by  the  fuperior 
merit  of  his  conduct,  the  brighter  luflre  of  his  abilities,  or 
his  improvements  of  his  fcience,  and  his  contempt  of  per¬ 
nicious  methods  fupported  only  by  authority  in  oppofition 
tp  found  reafon  anddndubitable  experience.  Thefe  men  are 
indebted  to  him  for  concealing  their  names,  when  he  re¬ 
cords  their  malice,  fince  they  have  thereby  efcaped  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  deteftation  of  pofterity. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  they  who  have  obtain¬ 
ed  the  higheft  reputation,  by  preferring  or  reftoring  the 
health  of  others,  have  often  been  hurried  away  before  the 
natural  decline  of  life,  or  have  pafled  many  of  their  years 
under  the  torments  of  thofe  diftempers  which  they  profefs 
to  relieve.  In  this  number  was  Sydenham,  wliofe  health 
began  to  fail  in  the  5  2d  year  of  his  age,  by  the  frequent 
attacks  of  the  gout,  to  which  he  was  fubject  for  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  and  which  was  afterwards  accompanied 
with  the  ftone  in  the  kidneys,  and,  its  natural  confequenee, 
bloody-urine. 

Thefe  were  diftempers  which  even  the  art  of  Sydenham, 
could  only  palliate,  without  hope  of  a  perfect  cure,  but 
which,  if  he  has  not  been  able  by  his  precepts  to  inltruct 
us  to  remove,  he  has,  at  leaft,  by  his  example  taught  us  to 
bear  •,  for  he  never  betrayed  any  indecent  impatience,  or 
unmanly  dejection,  under  his  torments,  but  fupported 
himfelf  by  the  reflections  of  philofophy,  and  the  corifola- 
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tions  of  religion,  and  in  every  interval  of  eafe  applied 
himfelf  to  the  affiftance  of  others  with  his  ufual  affiduity. 

After  a  life  thus  ufefully  employed,  he  died  at  his  houfe 
in  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1689,  and  was 
buried  in  the  aide,  near  the  fouth  door  of  the  church  of 
St.  James,  in  Weftminfter. 

What  was  his  character,  as  a  phyfician,  appears  from  the 
treatifes  which  he  has  left,  which  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
epitomife  or  tranfcribe  ;  and  from  them  it  may  likewife  be 
collected,  that  his  fkill  in  phyfic  was  not  his  highelt  excel¬ 
lence  ;  that  his  whole  character  was  amiable  ;  that  his  chief 
view  was  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  chief  motive  of 
his  actions  the  will  of  God,  whom  he  mentions  with  reve¬ 
rence,  well  becoming  the  moft  enlightened  and  mod  pene¬ 
trating  mind.  He  was  benevolent,  candid,  and  commu¬ 
nicative,  fincere,  and  religious  ;  qualities,  which  it  were 
happy  if  they  could  copy  from  him,  who  emulate  his 
knowledge,  and  imitate  his  methods. 
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JL  HERE  is  always  this  advantage  in  contending  with 
illuftrious  adverfaries,  that  the  combatant  is  equally  im¬ 
mortalized  by  conqueft  or  defeat.  He  that  dies  by  the 
fv/ord  of  a  hero  will  always  be  mentioned  when  the  a£ts 
of  his  enemy  are  mentioned.  The  man,  of  whofe  life  the 
following  account  is  offered  to  the  public,  was  indeed  emi¬ 
nent  among  his  own  party,  and  had  qualities,  which,  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  good  caufe,  would  have  given  him  fome  claim  to 
diftinclion  ;  but  no  one  is  now  fo  much  blinded  with  bigo¬ 
try,  as  to  imagine  him  equal  either  to  Hammond  or  Chilling- 
worth  •,  nor  would  his  memory,  perhaps,  have  been  pre- 
ferved,  had  he  not,  by  being  conjoined  with  illuftrious 
names,  become  the  objedft  of  public  curiofity. 

Francis  Cheynel  was  born  in  1608,  at  Oxford  f,  where  his 
father  Dr.  John  Cheynel,  who  had  been  fellow  of  Corpus 
Chrifti  College,  pradfifed  phyfic  with  great  reputation.  He 
was  educated  in  one  of  the  grammar  fchools  of  his  native 
city,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1623  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  univeriity. 

It  is  probable  that  he  loft  his  father  when  he  was  very 
young  ;  for  it  appears,  that  before  1629  his  mother  had 
married  Dr.  Abbot,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  whom  (he  had 
likewife  buried.  From  this  marriage  he  received  great 
advantage  •,  for  his  mother  being  now  allied  to  Dr.  Brent, 
then  warden  of  Merton  college,  exerted  her  intereft  fo  vi- 
goroufly,  that  hs  was  admitted  there  a  probationer,  and 
afterwards  obtained  a  fellowfhip  j:. 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  orders  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  held  a  curacy  near  Oxford,  together  with  his 
fellowfhip.  He  continued  in  his  college  till  he  was  quali^ 

*  Firfl  printed  in  The  Student,  I  751. 

4  Vide  Wood’s  Ath.  Ox.  Orig.  Edit . 

t  Ibid. 
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fled  by  his  years  of  refidence  for  the  degree  of  batchelor  of 
divinity,  which  he  attempted  to  take  in  1641,  but  was  de¬ 
nied  his  grace  *,  for  difputing  concerning  predeftination. 
Contrary  to  the  king’s  injunctions. 

This  refufal  of  his  degree  he  mentions  in  his  dedication 
te  his  account  of  Mr.  Chillingworth  :  “  Do  not  conceive 
«  tliat  I  fnatch  up  my  pen  in  an  angry  mood,  that  I  might 
«  vent  my  dangerous  wit,  and  eafe  my  overburned  fpleen  ; 
«  no,  ho,  I  have  almoft  forgotten  the  vifitation  of  Merton 
«  college,  and  the  denial  of  my  grace,  the  plundering  of 
«  my  houfe,  and  little  library :  I  know  when,  and  where, 
«  and  of  whom  to  demand  fatisfaffion  for  all  thefe  inju- 
««  rie's  and  indignities.  I  have  learnt  centum  plagas  Spar - 
«*  tana  nolilitate  concoquere.  I  have  not  learnt  how  to  plun- 
««  der  others  of  goods,  or  living,  and  make  myfelf  amends 
«  by  force  of  arms.  I  will  not  take  a  living  which  belong- 
«  ed  to  any  civil,  ftudious,  learned  delinquent  ;  unlefs  it 
«  be  the  much  negleded  commendam  of  fome  lordly  prelate, 
«  condemned  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
“  higheft  court  of  the  kingdom,  for  fome  offence  of  the 
«  firft  magnitude.” 

It  is  obfervable,  that  he  declares  himfelf  to  have  almoft 
forgot  his  injuries  and  indignities,  though  he  recounts 
them  with  an  appearance  of  acrimony,  which  is  no  proof 
that  the  impreffion  is  much  weakened ;  and  infinuates  his 
defign  of  demanding,  at  a  proper  time,  fatisfaftion  for 
them. 

Thefe  vexations  were  the  confequence,  rather,  of  the 
abufe  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it •,  no  one  that  reads 
his  works  can  doubt  that  he  was  turbulent,  obftinate,  and 
petulant,  and  ready  to  inftruCl  his  fuperiors,  when  he 
moft  needed  inftruCtion  from  them.  Whatever  he  believed 
(and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  naturally  made  him 
precipitate  in  forming  his  opinions)  he  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  profefs  ;  and  what  he  profeffed  he  was  ready  to 
defend,  without  that  modefty  which  is  always  prudent, 
and  generally  neceffary,  and  which,  though  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Cheynel’s  temper,  and  therefore  readilv 
condemned  by  him,  is  a  very  ufeful  affociate  to  truth,  and 
often  introduces  her  by  degrees,  where  {he  never  could 
have  forced  her  way  by  argument  or  declamation. 

*  Vide  Wood’s  Hift.  Univ.  Ox.  Qrig.  Edit. 
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A  temper  of  this  kind  is  generally  inconvenient  and  offeri* 
five  in  any  fociety,  but  in  a  place  of  education  is  lead  td> 
be  tolerated  ;  for,  as  authority  is  neceffary  to  inftruftion, 
whoever  endeavours  to  deftroy  fubordination,  by  weakening 
that  reverence  which  is  claimed  by  thofe  to  whom  the 
guardianfhip  of  youth  is  committed  by  their  country,  de* 
feats  at  once  the  inftitution  ;  and  may  be  juftly  driven  from 
a  fociety,  by  which  he  thinks  himfelf  too  wife  to  be 
governed,  and  in  which  he  is  too  young  to  teach,  and  too 
opinionative  to  learn. 

This  may  be  readily  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  cafe  of 
Cheynel  ;  and  I  know  not  how  thofe  can  be  blamed  for 
cenfuring  his  conduit,  or  punifhing  his  difobedience,  who 
had  a  right  to  govern  him,  and  who  might  certainly  aft 
with  equal  fmcerity,  and  with  greater  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  vifitation  of  Merton  college,  the 
account  is  equally  obfcure.  Vifitors  are  well  known  to  be 
generally  called  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  colleges,  when 
the  members  difagree  with  their  head,  or  with  one  another  j 
and  the  temper  that  Dr.  Cheynel  difcovers  will  eafily  in¬ 
cline  his  readers  to  fufpect  that  he  could  not  long  live  in 
any  place  without  finding  fome  occafion  for  debate  ;  nor 
debate  any  queftion  without  carrying  his  oppofition  to  fuch 
a  length  as  might  make  a  moderator  neceffary.  Whether 
this  was  his  condudt  at  Merton,  or  whether  an  appeal  to 
the  vifitor’s  authority  was  made  by  him,  or  his  adverfaries, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  college,  is  not  to  be  known  j 
it  appears  only,  that  there  was  a  vifitation,  that  he  fuffered 
by  it,  and  refented  his  punifhment. 

"  He  was  afterwards  prefented  to  a  living  of  great  value, 
near  Banbury,  where  he  had  fome  difpute  with  Archbifhop 
Laud.  Of  this  difpute  I  have  found  no  particular  account. 
Calarny  only  fays  he  had  a  ruffle  with  Bifhop  Laud,  while 
at  his  height. 

Had  Cheynel  been  equal  to  his  adverfary  in  greatnefs 
and  learning,  it  had  not  been  eafy  to  have  found  either  a 
more  proper  oppofite  ;  for  they  were  both,  to  the  laft  de¬ 
gree,  zealous,  active,  and  pertinacious,  and  would  have 
afforded  mankind  a  fpeftacle  of  refolution  and  boldnefs 
not  often  to  be  feen.  But  the  amufement  of  beholding 
the  ftruegle  would  hardly  have  been  without  danger,  as 
they  were  too  fiery  net  to  have  communicated  their  heat, 
though  it  fliould  have  produced  a  conflagration  of  their 
country. 

About 
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About  the  year  1641,  when  the  whole  nation  was  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  controverfy  about  the  rights  of  the  church,  and 
necefiity  of  epifcopacy,  he  declared  himfelf  a  Prelbyterian, 
and  an  enemy  to  bilhops,  liturgies,  ceremonies,  and  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  molt  learned  and  acute  of  his  par¬ 
ty  ;  for,  having  fpent  much  of  his  life  in  a  college,  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  he  had  a  confiderable  knowledge  of 
books,  which  the  vehemence  of  his  temper  enabled  him 
often  to  difplay,  when  a  more  timorous  man  would  have 
been  filent,  though  in  learning  not  his  inferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Cheynel,  in  confequence 
of  his  principles,  declared  himfelf  for  the  parliament ;  and 
as  he  appears  to  have  held  it  as  a  firft  principle,  that  all 
great  and  noble  fpirits  abhor  neutrality,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  exerted  himfelf  to  gain  profelytes,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  intereft  of  that  party  which  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to'efpoufe.  Thefe  endeavours  were  fo  much  regarded 
by  the  parliament,  that,  having  taken  the  covenant,  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  affiembly  of  divines,  who  were  to 
meet  at  Weftminfter  for  the  fettlement  of  the  new  dif- 
cipline. 

This  diftin&ion  drew  neceffarily  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
the  cavaliers ;  and  his  living  being  not  far  diftant  from  the 
king’s  head-quarters,  he  received  a  vifit  from  fome  of  the 
troops,  who,  as  he  affirms,  plundered  his  houfe,  and 
drove  him  from  it.  His  living,  which  was,  I  fuppofe,  con¬ 
sidered  as  forfeited  by  his  abfence  (though  he  was  not  fuf- 
fered  to  continue  upon  it),  was  given  to  a  clergyman,  of 
whom  he  fays,  that  he  would  become  a  ftage  better  than  a 
pulpit  ;  a  cenfure  which  I  can  neither  confute  nor  admit, 
becaufe  I  have  not  difcovered  who  was  his  fucceffior.  He 
then  retired  into  Suffiex,  to  exercife  his  miniftry  among  his 
friends,  in  a  place  where,  as  he  obferves,  there  had  been 
little  of  the  power  of  religion  either  known  or  pra&ifed. 
As  no  reafon  can  be  given  why  the  inhabitants  of  Suffiex 
ffiould  have  lefs  knowledge  or  virtue  than  thofe  of  other 
places,  it  may  be  fufpefted  that  he  means  nothing  more 
than  a  place  where  the  prefbyterian  difcipline  or  principles 
had  never  been  received.  We  now  oblerve,  that  the  Me¬ 
thodius,  where  they  fcatter  their  opinions,  reprefent  thent- 
felves  as  preaching  the  gofpel  to  unconverted  nations  ;  and 
enthufiafts  of  all  kinds  have  been  inclined  to  difguife  their 
particular  tenets  with  pompous  appellations,  and  to  imagine 
themfelves  the  great  inftruments  of  falvation  :  yet  it  mull 
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be  confelTed  that  all  places  are  not  equally  enlightened  5 
that  in  the  moft  civilized  nations  there  are  many  corners 
which  may  be  called  barbarous,  where  neither  politenefs, 
nor  religion,  nor  the  common  arts  of  life,  have  yet  been 
cultivated  ■,  and  it  is  likewife  certain,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Sullex  have  been  fometimes  mentioned  as  remarkable 
for  brutality. 

From  SiifTex  he  went  often  to  London,  where,  in  1643, 
he  preached  three  times  before  the  parliament ;  and,  re¬ 
turning  in  November  to  Colchefter,  to  keep  the  monthly 
fall  there,  as  was  his  cuftom,  he  obtained  a  convoy  of 
fixteen  foldiers,  whofe  bravery  or  good  fortune  was  fuch, 
that  they  faced  and  put  to  flight  more  than  two  hundred* 
of  the  king’s  forces. 

In  this  journey  he  found  Mr.  Chillingworth  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliament’s  troops,  of  whofe  ficknefs  and 
death  he  gave  the  account,  which  has  been  fufficiently 
made  known  to  the  learned  world  by  Mr.  Maizeaux,  in  his 
Life  of  Chillingworth. 

With  regard  to  this  relation  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it 
is  written  with  an  air  of  fearlefs  veracity,  and  with  the 
fpirit  of  a  man  who  thinks  his  caufe  juft,  and  his  behavi¬ 
our  without  reproach :  nor  does  there  appear  any  reafon 
for  doubting  that  Cheynel  fpoke  and  a£led  as  he  relates  ; 
for  he  does  not  publifh  an  apology,  but  a  challenge,  and 
writes  not  fo  much  to  obviate  calumnies,  as  to  gain  from 
others  that  applaufe  which  he  feems  to  have  bellowed  very 
liberally  upon  himfelf  for  his  behaviour  on  that  occafion. 

Since,  therefore,  this  relation  is  credible,  a  great  part  of 
it  being  fupported  by  evidence  which  cannot  be  refilled,- 
Mr.  Maizeaux  feems  veryjuftly,  in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Chilling¬ 
worth,  to  oppofe  the  common  report,  that  his  life  was 
Ihortened  by  the  inhumanity  of  thofe  to  whom  he  was  a 
prifoner ;  for  Cheynel  appears  to  have  preferved,  amidft 
all  his  deteftation  of  the  opinions  which  he  imputed  to 
him,  a  great  kindnefs  to  his  perfon,  and  veneration  for  his 
capacity  :  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  cruel  to  him, 
otherwife  than  by  that  inceffant  importunity  of  deputati¬ 
on,  to  which  he  was  doubtlefs  incited  by  a  fincere  belief  of 
the  danger  of  his  foul,  if  he  Ihould  die  without  renouncing 
fome  of  his  opinions. 

The  fame  kindnefs  which  made  him  defirous  to  convert 
him  before  his  death,  would  incline  him  to  preferve  him 
from  dying  before  he  was  converted  j  and  acc  ordingly  wc 

find, 


find,  that,  when  the  caftle  was  yielded,  he  took  cafe  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  a  commodious  lodging  :  when  he  was  to  have  been 
unfeafonably  removed,  he  attempted  to  fhorten  his  journey, 
which  he  knew  would  be  dangerous  :  when  the  phyfician 
was  difgufted  by  Chillingworth’s  diftruft,  he  prevailed  upon 
him,  as  the  fymptoms  gi-ew  more  dangerous,  to  renew  his 
vifits  ;  and  when  death  left  no  other  a£l  of  kindnefs  to  be 
praftifed,  procured  him  the  rites  of  burial,  which  fome 
would  have  denied  him. 

Having  done  thus  far  juftice  to  the  humanity  of  Cheynel, 
it  is  proper  to  enquire  how  far  he  deferves  blame.  He 
appears  to  have  extended  none  of  that  kindnefs  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Chillingworth,  which  he  fhewed  to  his  perfon  ; 
for  he  interprets  every  word  in  the  word  fenfe,  and  feemS 
indultrious  to  dilcover  in  every  line  herefies,  which  might 
have  efcaped  for  ever  any  other  apprehenfion  :  he  appears 
always  fufpicious  of  fome  latent  malignity,  and  ready  to 
perfecute  what  he  only  fufpefts,  with  the  fame  violence  as 
if  it  had  been  openly  avowed  :  in  all  his  procedure  he  {hews 
himfelf  fincere,  but  without  candour. 

About  this  time  Cheynel,  in  purfuance  of  his  natural 
ardour,  attended  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Eflex,  and  added  the  praife  of  valour  to  that  of 
learning  ;  for  he  dlftinguilhed  himfelf  fo  much  by  his  per- 
fonal  bravery,  and  obtained  fo  much  {kill  in  the  fcience  of 
war,  that  his  commands  were  obeyed  by  the  colonels  with 
as  much  refpeft  as  thofe  of  the  general.  He  feems,  in¬ 
deed,  to  have  been  born  a  foldier,  for  he  had  an  intrepi¬ 
dity  which  was  never  to  be  fhaken  by  any  danger,  and  a 
fpirit  of  enterprife  not  to  be  difcouraged  by  difficulty  ; 
which  were  fupported  by  an  unufual  degree  of  bodily 
ftrength.  His  fervices  of  all  kinds  wete  thought  of  fo 
much  importance  by  the  parliament,  that  they  bellowed 
upon  him  the  living  of  Petworth,  in  Suflex.  This  living 
was  of  the  value  of  700/.  per  annum,  from  which  they  had 
ejedled  a  man  remarkable  for  his  loyalty,  and  therefore, 
in  their  opinion,  not  worthy  of  fuch  revenues*  And  it 
may  be  enquired,  whether  in  accepting  this  preferment, 
Cheynel  did  not  violate  the  protellation  which  he  makes  in 
the  paflage  already  recited,  and  whether  he  did  not  fuffer 
his  refolution  to  be  over-born  by  the  temptations  of  wealth. 

In  1646,  when  Oxford  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Univerfity  was  refolved, 
Mr.  Cheynel  was  fent,  with  fix  others,  to  prepare  the  wav 
Vol.  VI.  D  d  for 
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for  a  vifitation  ;  being  authorized  hy  the  parliament  tQ 
preach  in  any  of  the  churches,  without  regard  to  the  right  of 
the  members  of  the  university,  that  their  do£lrine  might 
prepare  their  hearers  for  the  changes  which  were  intended- 

When  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  began  to  execute 
their  commiffion,'  by  poffeffing  themfelves  of  the  pulpits  ; 
but,  if  the  relation  of  Wood  *  is  to  be  regarded,  were 
heard  with  very  little  veneration.  Thofe  who  had  been 
accullomed  to  the  preachers  of  Oxford,  and  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  were  offended  at  the  emptinefs  of 
their  difcourfes,  which  were  noify  and  unmeaning  ;  at 
the  nnufual  geltures,  the  wild  diftortions,  and  the  un¬ 
couth  tone  with  which  they  were  delivered  j  at  the 
coldnefs  of  their  prayers  for  the  king,  and  the  vehemence 
and  exuberance  of  thofe  which  they  did  not  fail  to  utter  for 
the  hhjfed  councils  and  actions  of  the  parliament  and  army  j 
and  at,  what  was  furely  not  to  be  remarked  without  indig- 
nation,  their  omiffion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

But  power  eafily  fapplied  the  want  of  reverence,  and 
they  proceeded  in  their  plan  of  reformation  ;  and  thinking 
fermons  not  fo  efficacious  to  converfion  as  private  interro¬ 
gatories  and  exhortations,  they  eftabliffied  a  weekly  meeting 
for  freeing  tender  confciences  from  fcrupley  at  a  houfe,  that, 
from  the  bufmefs  to  which  it  was  appropriated,  was  called 
the  Scruple-Jhop. 

With  this  project  they  were  fo  well  pleafed,  that  they  fent 
to  the  parliament  an  account  of  it,  which  was  afterwards 
printed,  arid  is  afcribed  by  Wood  to  Mr.  Cheynel.  They 
continued  for  fome  weeks  to  hold  their  meetings  regularly, 
and  to  admit  great  numbers,  whom  curiofity,  or  a  defire 
of  conviftion,  or  compliance  with  the  prevailing  party, 
brought  thither.  But  their  tranquillity  was  quickly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Independents,  whofe  opi¬ 
nions  then  prevailed  among  the  foldiers,  and  were  very  in- 
dultrioufly  propagated  by  the  difcourfes  of  William  Ear- 
bury,  a  preacher  of  great  reputation  among  them,  who  one 
day,  gathering  a  confiderable  number  of  his  raoft  zealous 
followers,  went  to  the  houfe  appointed  for  the  refolution 
of  Scruples,  on  a  day  which  was  fet  apart  for  the  difquifi- 
tion  of  the  dignity  and  office  of  a  minifter,  and  began  tg 
difpute  with  great  vehemence  againft  the  Prefbyterians, 
whom  he  denied  to  have  any  true  minifters  among  them, 
and  whofe  affemblies  he  affirmed  not  to  be  the  true  church. 


*  Vide  Wood’s  Hift.  Antiq.  Oxon.  Orig.  Edit. 
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He  was  oppofed  with  equal  heat  by  the  Prefbyterians, 
and  at  length  they  agreed  to  examine  the  point  another 
day,  in  a  regular  deputation.  Accordingly  they  appointed 
the  twelfth  of  November  for  an  enquiry,  “  whether,  in  the 
**  Chriftian  church,  the  office  of  minifter  is  committed  to 
s<  any  particular  perfons  ?” 

On  the  day  fixed,  the  antagonifts  appeared  each  attended 
by  great  numbers  *,  but  when  the  queftion  was  propofed 
they  began  to  wrangle,  not  about  the  doCtrine  which  they 
had  engaged  to  examine,  but  about  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
pofition,  which  the  Independents  alleged  to  be  changed 
fince  their  agreement ;  and  at  length  the  foldiers  infilted 
that  the  queftion  fhould  be,  «  Whether  thofe  who  call 
“  themfelves  minifters  have  more  right  or  power  to  preach 
«  the  gofpel,  than  any  other  man  that  is  a  Chriftian  ?’* 
This  queftion  was  debated  for  fome  time  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence  and  confufion,  but  without  any  profpeCt  of  a  con- 
clufion,  At  length,  one  of  the  foldiers,  who  thought  they 
had  an  equal  right  with  the  reft  to  engage  in  the  controver- 
fy,  demanded  of  the  Prefbyterians,  whence  they  them¬ 
felves  received  their  orders,  whether  from  bifhops  or  any 
other  perfons  ?  This  unexpected  interrogatory  put  them  to 
great  difficulties  ;  for  it  happened  that  they  were  all  or¬ 
dained  by  the  bifhops,  which  they  durft  not  acknowledge, 
for  fear  of  expofing  themfelves  to  a  general  cenfure,  and 
being  convicted  from  their  own  declarations,  in  which  they 
had  frequently  condemned  Epifcopacy  as  contrary  to  Chrif- 
tianity  ;  nor  durft  they  deny  it,  becaufe  they  might  have 
been  confuted,  and  mult  at  once  have  funk  into  contempt. 
The  foldiers,  feeing  their  perplexity,  infulted  them  •,  and 
went  away  boafting  of  their  victory :  nor  did  the  Prefbyte¬ 
rians,  for  fome  time,  recover  fpirit  enough  to  renew  their 
meetings,  or  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  eating  confidences. 

Earbury,  exulting  at  the  victory,  which,  not  his  own  abi¬ 
lities,  but  the  fubtilty  of  the  foldier,  had  procured  him, 
began  to  vent  his  notions  of  every  kind  without  fcruple, 
and  at  length  afierted,  that  “  the  Saints  had  an  equal 
“  meafure  of  the  divine  nature  with  our  Saviour,  though  ' 
“  not  equally  manifeft.”  At  the  fame  time  he  took  upon 
him  the  dignity  of  a  prophet,  and  began  to  utter  predic¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  affairs  of  England  and  Ireland. 

His  prophecies  were  not  much  regarded,  but  his  doc 
trine  was  cenfured  by  the  Prefbyterians  in  their  pulpits  ; 
and  Mr.  Cheynel  challenged  him  to  a  deputation,  to  which 
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he  agreed,  and  at  his  firft  appearance  in  St.  Mary’s  churcL 
addreffied  his  audience  in  the  following  manner  r 

“  Chriftian  friends,  kind  fellow-fold  iers,  and  worthy 
“  fludents,  I,  the  humble  fervant  of  all  mankind,  am  this 
tc  day  drawn,  againft  my  will,  out  of  my  cell,  into  this 
<c  public  affembly,  by  the  double  chain  of  accufation  and 
“  a  challenge  from  the  pulpit.  I  have  been  charged 
u  with  herefy  ;  I  have  been  challenged  to  come  hither 
“  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Francis  Cheynel.  Here 
“  then  f  Hand  in  defence  of  myfelf  and  my  dodtrine, 
<c  which  I  ffiall  introduce  with  only  this  declaration,  that  I 
t(  claim  not  the  office  of  a  minifter  on  account  of  any  out- 
s<  ward  call,  though  I  formerly  received  ordination,  nor  do 
“  I  boaft.  of  illumination,  or  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour, 
“  though  I  have  been  held  in  efteem  by  others,  and  for- 
tc  merly  by  myfelf.  For  I  now  declare,  that  I  know  no- 
“  thing,  and  am  nothing,  nor  would  I  be  thought  of 
“  otherwife  than  as  an  enquirer  and  feeker.” 

He  then  advanced  his  former  pofition  in  ftronger  terms, 
and  with  additions  equally  detelfable,  which  Cheynel  at¬ 
tacked  with  the  vehemence  which,  in  fo  warm  a  temper, 
fuch  horrid  affertions  might  naturally  excite.  The  difpute, 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  audience,  and 
tumults  raifed  to  difconcert  Cheynel,  who  was  very  unpo¬ 
pular,  continued  about  four  hours,  and  then  both  the  con- 
rrovertifts  grew  weary  and  retired.  The  Prelbyterians 
afterwards  thought  they  ffiould  more*  fpeedily  put  an  end 
to  the  heretics'  of  Earbury  by  power  than  by  argument  ; 
and,  bv  foliciting  General  Fairfax,  procured  his  removal. 

Mr.  Cheynel  publiffied  an  account  of  this  difpute  under 
the  title  of  “  Faith  triumphing  over  Error  and  Herefy  in  a 
tc  Revelation,”  &c.  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  he  had  the 
vidtorv,  where  his  caufe  gave  him  fo  great  fuperiority. 

Somewhat  before  this,  his  captious  and  petulant  difpofi- 
tion  engaged  him  in  a  controverfy,  from  which  he  could 
not  expedt  to  gain  equal  reputation.  Dr.  Hammond  had  not 
long  before  publiffied  his  Practical  Catechijm ,  in  which  Mr. 
Cheynel,  according  to  his  cuftom,  found  many  errors  im¬ 
plied,  if  not  affierted  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  was  much  read, 
thought  it  convenient  to  cenfure  it  in  the  pulpit.  Of  this 
Dr.  Hammond  being  informed,  defired  him  in  a  letter  to 
communicate  his  objections  ;  to  which  Mr.  Cheynel  return¬ 
ed  an  anfwer,  written  with  his  ufual  temper,  and  therefore 
fomewhat  perverfe.  The  controverfy  was  drawn  out  to  a 
4  connderable 
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■c&nfiderable  length  ;  and  the  papers  on  both  fides  were  af¬ 
terwards  made  public  by  Dr.  Hammond. 

In  1647,  it  was  determined  by  parliament,  that  the  re¬ 
formation  of  Oxford  fhould  be  more  vigoroufly  carried  on ; 
and  Mr.  Cheynel  was  nominated  one  of  the  vifitors.  The 
general  procefs  of  the  vifitation,  the  firmnefs  and  fidelity  of 
the  ftudents,  the  addrefs  by  which  the  enquiry  was  delay¬ 
ed,  and  the  fteadinefs  with  which  it  was  oppofed,  which  are 
very  particularly  related  by  Wood,  and  after  him  by  Walker, 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  here,  as  they  relate  not  more 
.to  Dr.  Cheynel’s  life  than  to  thofe  of  his  affociates. 

There  is,  indeed,  feme  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was 
more  aftive  and  virulent  than  the  reft,  becaufe  he  appears 
to  have  been  charged  in  a  particular  manner  with  fome  of 
(their  molt  unjuftifiable  meafures.  He  was  accufed  of  pro- 
pofing,  that  the  members  of  the  Univerfity  fhould  be  de¬ 
nied  the  aflxftance  of  counfel,  and  was  lampooned  by  name, 
as  a  madman,  in  a  fatire  written  on  the  vifitation. 

One  adtion,  which  {hews  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and 
his  difregard  both  of  humanity  and  decency,  when  they 
came  in  competition  with  his  paffions,  mult  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  vifitors  being  offended  at  the  obftinacy  of  Dr. 
Fell,  Dean  of  Ohrift-church,  and  Vice-chancellor  of  the 
Univerfity,  having  firft  deprived  him  of  his  vice-chancel- 
forfhip,  determined  afterwards  to  difpoffefs  him  of  his 
deanery  -,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  their  proceedings,  thought 
it  proper  to  feize  upon  his  chambers  in  the  college-  This 
was  an  a£t  which  moft  men  would  willingly  have  referred 
to  the  officers  to  whom  the  law  affigned  it  ;  but  Cheyncl’s 
fury  prompted  him  to  a  different  condudt.  He,  and  three 
more  of  the  vifitors,  went  and  demanded  admiffion  ;  which, 
being  fteadily  refufed  them,  they  obtained  by  the  affiftance 
of  a  file  of  foldiers,  who  forced  the  doors  with  pick-axes. 
Then  entering,  they  faw  Mrs.  Fell  in  the  lodgings,  Dr. 
Fell  being  in  prilon  at  London,  and  ordered  her  to  quit 
them  ;  but  found  her  not  more  obfequious  than  her  huf- 
band.  They  repeated  their  orders  with  menaces,  but  were 
not  able  to  prevail  upon  her  to  remove.  They  then  retired, 
and  left  her  expofed  to  the  brutality  of  the  foldiers,  whom 
they  commanded  to  keep  poffelfion  ;  which  Mrs.  Fell  how¬ 
ever  did  not  leave.  About  nine  days  afterwards  fhe  receiv¬ 
ed  another  vifit  of  the  fame  kind  from  the  new  chancellor, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  who  having,  like  the  others,  or¬ 
dered  her  to  depart  without  effetft,  treated  her  with  re¬ 
proachful 
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prcacnful  language,  and  at  laft  commanded  the  foldiers  c& 
take  her  up  in  her  chair,  and  carry  her  out  of  doors.  Her 
daughters,  and  fome  other  gentlewomen  that  were  with 
her,  were  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  one  of 
whom  prediffed,  without  dejection,  that  fne  fhould  enter 
the  houfe  again  with  lefs  difficulty,  at  fome  other  time  ;  nor 
was  flie  miftaken  in  her  conjecture,  for  Dr.  Fell  lived  to  be 
reftored  to  his  deanery. 

At  the  reception  of  the  chancellor,  Cheynel,  as  the  mofl 
sccomplifhed  of  the  vifitors,  had  the  province  of  prefenting 
him  with  the  enfigns  of  his  office,  fome  of  which  were 
counterfeit,  and  addreffing  him  with  a  proper  oration.  Of 
this  fpeech,  which  "Wood  has  preferved,  I  fhall  give  fome 
paffiages,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  made  of  his 
oratory. 

Of  the  ftaves  of  the  beadles  he  obferves,  that  “  fome  are 
**  ftained  with  double  guilt,  that  fome  are  pale  with  fear, 
5C  and  that  others  have  been  made  ufe  of  as  crutches,  for 
“  the  fupport  of  bad  caufes  and  defperate  fortunes  •”  and 
he  remarks  of  the  book  of  ftatutes  which  he  delivers,  that 
*'{  the  ignorant  may  perhaps  admire  the  fplendor  of  the 
e(  cover,  but  the  learned  know  that  the  real  freafure  is 
i(  within.”  Of  thefe  two  fentences  it  is  eafily  difcovered, 
that  the  firft  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  tire  fecond  trivial 
and  low. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Cheynel  was  admitted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  for  which  his  grace  had 
been  denied  him  in  1641,  and,  as  he  then  buffered  for  an 
ill-timed  affertion  of  the  Prefbyterian  doctrines,  he  obtained 
that  his  degree  fhould  be  dated  from  the  time  at  which  he 
was  refufed  it ;  an  honour,  which,  however,  did  not  fecure 
him  from  being  foon  after  publicly  reproached  as  a  mad¬ 
man. 

But  the  vigour  of  Cheynel  was  thought  by  his  compani¬ 
ons  to  deferve  profit  as  well  as  honour  and  Dr.  Bailey,  the 
prefident  of  St.  John’s  College,  being  not  more  obedient  to 
the  authority  of  the  parliament  than  the  reft,  was  deprived 
of  his  revenues  and  authority,  with  which  Mr.  Cheynel 
was  immediately  inverted  ;  who,  wdth  his  ufual  coolnefs  and 
modefty,  took  poffeffion  of  the  lodgings  foon  after  by  break¬ 
ing  open  the  door. 

This  preferment  being  not  thought  adequate  to  the  deferts 
or  abilities  of  Mr.  Cheynel,  it  was  therefore  defired  by  the 
committee  of  parliament,  that  the  vifitors  would  recom- 
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intend  him  to  the  ledfurefhip  of  divinity  founded  by  the 
Lady  Margaret.  To  recommend  him  and  to  choofe  was  at 
that  time  the  fame  5  and  he  had  now  the  pleafure  of  pro¬ 
pagating  his  darling  dodfrine  of  predeftination,  without 
interruption,  and  without  danger. 

Being  thus  flufhed  with  power  and  fuccefs,  there  is  little 
sreafon  for  doubting  that  he  gave  way  to  his  natural  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  indulged  himfelf  in  the  utmoll  excefles  of  raging 
zeal,  by  which  he  was  indeed  fo  much  diftinguifhed,  that, 
jn  a  fatire  mentioned  by  Wood,  he  is  dignified  by  the  title 
of  Arch-vifitor  ;  an  appellation  which  he  feems  to  have 
jbeen  induftrious  to  deferve  by  feverity  and  inflexibility : 
for,  not  contented  with  the  commiflion  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  already  received,  he  procured  fix  or  feven  of 
the  members  of  parliament  to  meet  privately  in  Mr.  Roufe’s 
lodgings,  and  a  flume  the  ftyle  and  authority  of  a  commit¬ 
tee,  and  from  them  obtained  a  more  extenfive  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  power,  by  which  the  vifitors  were  enabled  to  force  the 
folemn  League  and  Covenant  and  the  negative  Oath  upon  all 
the  members  of  the  Univerfity,  and  to  profecute  thofe  for  2 
contempt  who  did  not  appear  to  a  citation,  at  whatever  dis¬ 
tance  they  might  be,  and  whatever  reafons  they  might  afiign 
for  their  abfence. 

By  this  method  he  eafily  drove  great  numbers  from  the 
Univerfity,  whofe  places  he  Supplied  with  men  of  his  own 
opinion,  whom  he  was  very  induftrious  to  draw  from  other 
parts,  with  promifes  of  making  a  liberal  provifion  for  them 
out  of  the  Spoils  of  heretics  and  malignants. 

Having  in  time  almoft  extirpated  thofe  opinions  which  he 
found  fo  prevalent  at  his  arrival,  or  at  leaft  obliged  thofe, 
■who  would  not  recant,  to  an  appearance  of  conformity,  he 
was  at  leifure  for  employments  which  deferve  to  he  record¬ 
ed  with  greater  commendation.  About  this  time,  many 
Socinian  writers  began  to  publifh  their  notions  with  great 
boldnefs,  which  the  Prefbyterians  confidering  as  heretical 
and  impious,  thought  it  neceflary  to  confute  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Cheynel,  who  had  now  obtained  his  dodhor’s  degree, 
was  defired,  in  1649,  to  write  a  vindication  of  the  dodtrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  he  performed,  and  publifhed  the 
next  year. 

He  drew  up  likewife  a  confutation  of  Some  Socinian 
tenets  advanced  by  John  Fry  ;  a  man  who  fpent  great  part 
of  his  life  in  rangihg  from  one  religion  to  another,  and 
who  fat  as  one  of  the  judges  on  tire  king,  but  was  expelled 
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afterwards  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  difabled  from 
fitting  in  parliament.  Dr.  Cheynel  is  faid  to  have  fhewn 
himfelf  evidently  fuperior  to  him  in  the  contrqverfy,  and  was 
anfwered  by  him  only  with  an  opprobrious  book  againft  the 
Prefbyterian  clergy. 

Of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  there  is  found  only  an 
obfcure  and  confufed  account.  He  quitted  the  prefident- 
fhip  of  St.  John’s,  and  the  profefl'orfhip,  in  1650,  as  Calamy 
relates,  becaufe  he  would  not  take  the  engagement  and 
gave  a  proof  that  he  could  fuffer  as  well  as  aft  in  a  caufe 
which  he  believed  juft.  We  have,  indeed,  no  reafon  to 
queftion  his  refolution,  whatever  occafion  might  be  given 
to  exert  it  •,  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  feared  affliftion  more 
than  danger,  or  that  he  would  not  have  borne  perfecution 
himfelf  for  thofe  opinions  which  inclined  him  to  profecute 
others. 

He  did  not  fuffer  much  upon  this  occafion  ;  for  he  re¬ 
tained  the  living  of  Petworth,  to  which  he  thenceforward 
confined  his  labours,  and  where  he  was  very  affiduous,  and, 
as  Calamy  affirms,  very  fuccefsful  in  the  exercife  of  his  mi- 
niftry,  it  being  his  peculiar  charafter  to  be  warm  and  zeal¬ 
ous  in  all  his  undertakings. 

This  heat  of  his  difpofition,  increafed  by  the  uncommon 
turbulence  of  rhe  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  oppo- 
fition  to  whicli  the  unpopular  nature  of  fome  of  his  em¬ 
ployments  expofed  him,  was  at  laft  heightened  to  diffrac¬ 
tion,  fo  that  he  was  for  fome  years  difordered  in  his  under- 
ftanding,  as  both  Wood  and  Calamy  relate,  but  with  fuch 
difference  as  might  be  expefted  from  their  oppofite  princi¬ 
ples.  Wood  appears  to  think,  that  a  tendency  to  madnefs 
was  difcoverable  in  a  great  part  of  his  life  ;  Calamy,  that  it 
was  only  tranfient  and  accidental,  though*  in  his  additions 
to  his  firft  narrative,  he  pleads  it  as  an  extenuation  of  that 
fury  with  which  his  kindeft  friends  confefs  him  to  have 
afted  on  fome  occafions.  Wood  declares,  that  he  died 
little  better  than  diftrafted  ;  Calamy,  that  he  was  perfeftly 
recovered  to  a  found  mind  before  the  Reftoration,  at  which 
time  he  retired  to  Prefton,  a  fmall  village  ip  Suflex,  being 
turned  out  of  his  living  at  Petworth.  ' 

It  does  not  appear,  that  he  kept  his  living  till  the  general 
ejeftion  of  the  Nonconformifts  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  afperity  of  his  carriage,  and  the  known  virulence  of  his 
temper,  might  have  railed  him  enemies,  who  were  willing 
to  make  him  feel  the  effefts  of  perfecution  which  he  had 
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fo  furioufly  incited  againft  others  ;  but  of  this  incident  of 
his  life  there  is  no  particular  account. 

After  his  deprivation,  he  lived  (till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1665)  at  a  fmall  village  near  Chichefter,  upon 
a  paternal  eftate,  not  augmented  by  the  large  preferments 
wafted  upon  him  in  the  triumphs  of  his  party  ;  having 
been  remarkable,  throughout  his  life,  for  hofpitality  and 
contempt  of  money. 
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Edward  CAVE  was  born  at  Newton  in  Warwick-* 
fhire,  Feb.  29,  1691.  Ilis  father  (Jofeph)  was  the  younger 
fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of  Cave’s  in  the  Hole,  a  lone 
houfe,  on  the  Street-road  in  the  fame  county,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  occupier  ;  but  having  concurred  with 
his  elder  brother  in  cutting  off  the  intail  of  a  fmall  heredi¬ 
tary  eftate,  by  which  a£t  it  was  loft  from  the  family,  he 
was  reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the  trade  of  a  {hoe-maker. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  reputation  in  his  narrow  circle,  and 
remarkable  for  ftrength  and  ruftic  intrepidity.  He  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  was  in  his  latter  years  fupported  by  his 
fon. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that,  having  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  literary  attainments,  he  was  not  cut  off  by  the  po¬ 
verty  of  his  parents  from  opportunities  of  cultivating  his  fa¬ 
culties.  The  fchool  of  Rugby,  in  which  he  had,  by  the 
rules  of  its  foundation,  a  right  to  be  inftru&ed,  was  then  in 
high  reputation,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to  whofe 
care  moft  of  the  neighbouring  families,  even  of  the  higheft 
rank,  entrufted  their  fons.  He  had  judgment  to  difcover, 
and,  for  fome  time,  generofity  to  encourage,  the  genius  of 
young  Cave  ;  and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  quick  pro- 
grefs  in  the  fchool,  that  he  declared  his  refolution  to  breed 
him  for  the  univerfity,  and  recommended  him  as  a  fervitor 
to  fome  of  his  fcholars  of  high  rank.  But  profperity  which 
depends  upon  the  caprice  of  others  is  of  {hort  duration. 
Cave’s  fuperiority  in  literature  exalted  him  to  an  invidious 
familiarity  with  boys  who  were  far  above  him  in  rank  and 
expectations  ;  and,  as  in  unequal  affociations  it  always 
happens,  whatever  unlucky  prank  was  played  was  imputed 
to  Cave.  When  any  mifehief,  great  or  fmall,  was  done, 

'*  This  life  firft  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
1754,  and  is  now  printed  from  a  copy  revifed  by  the  author,  at 
the  requeft  of  Mr.  Nichols,  in  1781, 
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though  perhaps  others  boafted  of  the  ftratagem  when  it  was 
fuccefsful,  yet  upon  dete<ftion  or  mifcarriage,  the  fault  was 
lure  to  fall  upon  poor  Cave. 

At  laft,  hjs  miftrefs  by  fome  invifible  means  loft  a  fa¬ 
vourite  cock.  Cave  was,  with  little  examination  ftigma- 
tized  as  the  thief  or  murderer  ;  not  becaufe  he  was  more 
apparently  criminal  than  others,  but  becaufe  he  was  more 
eafily  reached  by  vindidlive  juftice.  From  that  time  Mr. 
Holyock  withdrew  his  kindnefs  vifibly  from,  him,  and  treat¬ 
ed  him  with  harfhnefs,  which  the  crime,  in  its  utmoft  ag¬ 
gravation,  could  fcarcely  deferve ;  and  which  furely  he 
would  have  forborn,  had  he  confidered  how  hardly  the 
habitual  influence  of  birth  and  fortune  is  refilled  ;  and 
how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  without  fenfe  of  vir¬ 
tue,  are  betrayed  to  adls  more  atrocious  than  the  rob¬ 
bery  of  a  hen-rooft,  by  the  defire  of  pleafing  their  fu- 
periors. 

Thofe  reflections  his  mafter  never  made,  or  made  with¬ 
out  effect  ;  for  under  pretence  that  Cave  obftructed  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  fchool,  by  felling  clandeftine  affiftance,  and 
fupplying  exercifes  to  idlers,  he  was  oppreffed  with  un¬ 
reasonable  talks,  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of 
quarrelling  with  his  failure  ;  and  when  his  diligence  had 
furmounted  them,  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  performance. 
Cave  bore  this  perfecution  a  while,  and  then  left  the 
Fchool,  and  the  hope  of  literary  education,  to  feek  fome 
other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  firft  placed  with  a  collector  of  the  exeife.  He 
nfed  to  recount  with  fome  pleafure  a  journey  or  two  which 
he  rode  with  him  as  his  clerk,  and  relate  the  victories  that 
he  gained  over  the  excifemen  in  grammatical  deputations. 
But  the  infolence  of  his  miftrefs,  who  employed  him  in 
fervile  drudgery,  quickly  difgufted  him,  and  he  went  up  to 
London  in  quell  of- more  fuitable  employment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber-merchant  at  the  Bank- 
fide,  and  while  he  was  there  on  liking,  is  faid  to  have  given 
hopes  of  great  mercantile  abilities  ;  but  this  place  he  foon 
left,  I  know  not  for  what  reafon,  and  was  bound  appren¬ 
tice  to  Mr.  Collins,  a  printer  of  fome  reputation,  aqd  de¬ 
puty  alderman.  1  ^ 

•  This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formerly  qualified 
by  a  literary  education,  and  which  was  pleafing  to  Cave, 
becaufe  it  furnilhed  fome  employment  for  his  fcholaftic  at¬ 
tainments.  Here,  therefore,  he  refolved  to  fettle,  though 
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his  matter  and  miftrefs  lived  in  perpetual  difcord,  and  their 
houfe  was  therefore  no  comfortable  habitation.  From  the 
inconveniencies  of  thefe  domeftic  tumults  he  was  foon 
releafed,  having  in  only  two  years  attained  fo  much  fkill  in 
his  art,  and  gained  fo  much  the  confidence  of  his  matter, 
that  he  was  fent  without  any  fuperintendant  to  conduct  a 
printing-houfe  at  Norwich,  and  publifh  a  weekly  paper. 
In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  fome  oppofition,  which 
produced  a  public  controverfy,  and  procured  young  Cave 
the  reputation  of  a  writer. 

His  matter  died  before  his  apprenticefhip  was  expired, 
and  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  perverfenefs  of  his  mif¬ 
trefs.  He  therefore  quitted  her  houfe  upon  a  ftipulated 
allowance,  and  married  a  young  widow  with  whom  he 
lived  at  Bow.  When  his  apprenticefhip  was  over,  he 
worked  as  a  journeyman  at  the  printing-houfe  of  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ber,  a  man  much  diftinguifhed,  and  employed  by  the 
Tories,  whofe  principles  had  at  that  time  fo  much  preva¬ 
lence  with  Cave,  that  he  was  for  fome  years  a  writer  in 
“  Mitt’s  Journal  which,  though  he  afterwards  obtained 
by  his  wife’s  intereft  a  fmall  place  in  the  Poft-office,  he  for 
fome  time  continued.  But  as  intereft  is  powerful,  and 
eonverfation,  however  mean,  in  time  perfuafive,  he  by 
degrees  inclined  to  another  party ;  in  which,  however,  he 
was  always  moderate,  though  fteady  and  determined. 

"  When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Poft-office  he  ftill  con¬ 
tinued,  at  his  intervals  of  attendance,  to  exercife  his  trade, 
or  to  employ  himfelf  with  fome  typographical  bufinefs.  He 
corrected  the  “  Gradus  ad  Parnaffum  •”  and  was  liberally 
rewarded  by  the  Company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  an 
“  Account  of  the  Criminals,”  which  had  for  fome  time  a 
confiderable  fale  ;  and  publifhed  many  little  pamphlets  that 
accident  brought  into  his  hands,  of  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  recover  the  memory.  By  the  correfpon- 
dence  which  his  place  in  the  Pott- office  facilitated,  he 
pi-ocured  country  news-papers,  and  fold  their  intelligence 
to  a  Journalift  in  London,  for  a  guinea  a-week. 

He  was  afterwards  raifed  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
franks,  in  which  he  adted  with  great  fpirit  and  firmnefs  ; 
and  often  flopped  franks,  which  were  given  by  members 
of  parliament  to  their  friends,  becaufe  he  thought  fuch  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  peculiar  right  illegal.  This  raifed  many  com¬ 
plaints  •,  and  having  flopped,  among  others,  a  frank  given 
io  the  old  JDuchefs  of  Marlborough  by  Mr.  Walter  Plum¬ 
mer, 
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mer,  he  was  cited  before  the  houfe,  as  for  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege,  and  accufed,  I  fuppofe  very  unjuftly,  of  opening 
letters  to  dete£l  them.  He  was  treated  with  great  harfh- 
nefs  and  feverity  ;  but  declining  their  queftions  by  pleading 
his  oath  of  fecrecy,  was  at  laft  difmified.  And  it  mull  be 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  when  he  was  ejected  from  his 
office,  he  did  not  think  himfelf  difcharged  from  his  truft, 
but  continued  to  refufe  to  his  nearell  friends  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  management  of  the  office. 

By  this  conftancy  of  diligence  and  diversification  of  em¬ 
ployment,  he  in  time  collefted  a  fum  Sufficient  for  the- pur- 
chafe  of  a  fmall  printing-office,  and  began  the  “  Gentle- 
“  man’s  Magazine,”  a  periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the 
Scheme  is  known  wherever  the  Englifh  language  is  Spoken. 
To  this  undertaking  he  owed  the  affluence  in  which  he  paf- 
fed  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  the  fortune  which 
he  left  behind  him,  which,  though  large,  had  been  yet 
larger,  had  he  not  rafhly  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  in¬ 
numerable  projects,  of  which  I  know  not  that  ever  one 
Succeeded. 

“  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  which  has  now  fubfifted 
fifty  years,  and  ftill  continues  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the 
world  *,  is  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  and  lucrative  pamph¬ 
lets  which  literary  hiftory  has  upon  record,  and  therefore 
deferves,  in  this  narrative,  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far  from 
expecting  the  fuccefs  which  he  found  ;  and  others  had  fo 
little  profpedt  of  its  confequence,  that  though  he  had  for 
Several  years  talked  of  his  plan  among  printers  and  book- 
fellers,  none  of  them  thought  it  worth  the  trial.  That 
they  were  not  reftrained  by  virtue  from  the  execution 
of  another  man’s  defign,  was  fufficiently  apparent  as  Soon 
as  that  defign  began  to  be  gainful  ;  for  in  a  few  years  a 
multitude  of  magazines  arofe  and  perifhed ;  only  the 
London  Magazine,  Supported  by  a  powerful  afloeiation  of 
bookfellers,  and  circulated  with  all  the  art  and  all  the  cun¬ 
ning  of  trade,  exempted  itfelf  from  the  general  fate  of 
Cave’s  invaders,  and  obtained,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  a 
confiderable  Sale  j-. 

*  This  was  Said  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781;  and  may 
be  repeated  in  1791. 

j;  The  London  Magazine  ceafed  toexiit  in  178c. 
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Cave  now  began  to  afpire  to  popularity  ;  and  being  a 
greater  lover  of  poetry  than  any  other  art,  he  fometimes 
offered  fubjedts  for  poems,  and  propofed  prizes  for  the  beft 
performers.  The  firft  prize  was  50/.  for  which,  being 
but  newly  acquainted  with  wealth,  and  thinking  the  influx 
ence  of  50/.  extremely  great,  he  expected  the  firlt  authors 
of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  competitors  ;  and  offered  the 
allotment  of  the  prize  to  the  univerfities.  But  when  the 
time  came,  no  name  was  feen  among  the  writers  that  had 
ever  been  feen  before  ;  the  univerfities  and  feveral  private 
men  rejected  the  province  of  affigning  the  prize*.  At  all 
this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while  •,  but  his  natural  judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  world,  foon 
cured  him  of  his  aflonifhment,  as  of  many  other  preju¬ 
dices  and  errors.  Nor  have  many  men  been  feen  raifed  by 
accident  or  indultry  to  fudden  riches,  that  retained  lefs  of 
the  meannefs  of  their  former  ftate. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  Magazine,  and  had  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  feeing  its  fuccefs  proportionate  to  his  dili¬ 
gence,  till,  in  1751,  his  wife  died  of  an  afthma.  He  feemed 
not  at  firft  much  affedted  by  her  death,  but  in  a  few  days 
loft  his  fleep  and  his  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered  j 
but  after  having  lingered  about  two  years,  with  many 
viciflitudes  of  amendment  and  relapfe,  fell  by  drinking  acid 
liquors  into  a  diarrhoea,  and  afterwards  into  a  kind  of 
lethargic  infenfibility,  in  which  one  of  the  laft  adts  of  reafon 
which  he  exerted  was  fondly  to  prefs  the  hand  that  is  now 
writing  this  little  narrative.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1754,  having  juft  concluded  the  twenty-third  annual 
collection  f . 

He 

*  The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer  and 
Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  latter  the  award  was  made,  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  p.  59. 

7  Mr.  Cave  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Clerken- 
well,  without  an  epitaph  ;  but  the  following  infcription  at  Rug¬ 
by,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  is  here  tranfcribed  front 
the  “Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bowyer,”  p.  88. 

Near  this  place  lies 
The  body  of 

JOSEPH  CAVE, 

Late  of  this  parifh  ; 

Who  departed  this  life  Nov.  18,  1747, 

Aged  79  years. 

He 
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He  was  a  man  of  a  large  ftature,  not  only  tall  but  bulky, 
and  was,  when  young,  of  remarkable  ftrength  and  activi¬ 
ty.  He  was  generally  healthful,  and  capable  of  much  la¬ 
bour  and  long  application  •,  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  was  afflicted  with  the  gout,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total  abftinence  both  from  ftrong 

He  was  placed  by  Providence  in  a  humble  ftation  ; 

But 

Induftry  abundantly  fupplied  the  wants  of  Nature, 

And 

Temperance  bleft  him  with 
Content  and  Wealth. 

As  he  was  an  affeftionate  Father, 

He  waB  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  life 
By  the  deferved  eminence  of  his  eldeft  Son 
EDWARD  CAVE; 

Who,  without  intereft,  fortune,  or  connection, 

By  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius, 

AfTifted  only  by  a  claffical  education, 

Which  he  received  at  the  Grammar-fchool 
Of  this  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  eftablifhed 
A  literary  work,  called 

THE 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 
Whereby  he  acquir’d  an  ample  fortune, 

The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  his  Family. 

Here  alfo  lies 

The  body  of  William  Cave, 

Second  Son  of  the  faid  Joseph  Cave, 

Who  died  May  2,  1757,  aged  62  years; 

And  who,  having  furvived  his  elder  brother 
Edward  Cave, 

Inherited  from  him  a  competent  eftate ; 

And,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefaCtor, 

Ordered  this  monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

He  liv’d  a  Patriarch  in  his  numerous  race. 

And  fhew’d  in  charity  a  Chriftian’s  grace  : 

Whate’er  a  friend  or  parent  feels,  he  knew  ; 

His  hand  was  open,  and  his  heart  was  true  ; 

In  what  he  gain’d  and  gave,  he  taught  mankind, 

A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 

Here  reft  his  clay  !  his  foul  muft  ever  reft, 

Who  btefs’d  when  living,  dying  muft  be  bleft. 
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liquors  and  animal  food.  From  animal  food  he  abfldined 
about  four  years,  and  from  ftrong  liquors  much  longer  j 
but  the  gout  continued  unconquered,  perhaps  unabated. 

His  refolution  and  perfeverance  were  very  uncommon ; 
in  whatever  he  undertook,  neither  expence  nor  fatigue  were 
able  to  reprefs  him  :  but  his  conftancy  was  calm,  and  to 
thofe  who  did  not  know  him,  appeared  faint  and  languid  j 
but  he  always  went  forward,  though  he  moved  llowly. 

The  fame  chilnefs  of  mind  was  obfervable  in  his  conver- 
fation  3  he  was  watching  the  minutefl  accent  of  thofe 
whom  he  difgufted  by  feeming  inattention  ;  and  his  vifitant 
uras  furprized  when  he  came  a  fecond  time,  by  preparati¬ 
ons  to  execute  the  fcheme  which  he  fuppofed  never  to 
have  been  heard. 

He  was,  confiftently  with  this  general  tranquillity  of 
mind,  a  tenacious  maintainer,  though  not  a  clamorous 
demander  of  his  right.  In  his  youth  having  fummoned 
his  fellow  journeymen  to  concert  meafures  again!!  the  op- 
preflion  of  their  mailers,  he  mounted  a  kind  of  roflrum, 
and  harangued  them  fo  efficacioufly,  that  they  determined 
to  refill  all  future  invafions ;  and  when  the  ftamp-officers 
demanded  to  ftamp  the  laft  half  fheet  of  the  Magazines, 
Mr.  Cave  alone  defeated  their  claim,  to  which  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  rival  Magazines  would  meanly  have  fubmitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  eafy  and  conflant,  than  zealous 
and  adtive  ;  yet  many  inftances  might  be  given,  where 
both  his  money  and  his  diligence  were  employed  liberally 
for  others.  His  enmity  was  in  like  manner  cool  and  deli¬ 
berate  ;  but  though  cool,  it  was  not  infidious,  and  though 
deliberate,  not  pertinacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  flow.  He  faw  little  at  a  time, 
but  that  little  he  faw  with  great  exadtnefs.  Fie  was  long 
in  finding  the  right,  but  feldom  failed  to  find  it  at  laft. 
His  affections  were  not  eafily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not 
quickly  difcovered.  His  referve,  as  it  might  hide  his 
faults,  concealed  his  virtues  :  but  fuch  he  was,  as  .they  who 
befl  knew  him  have  moil  lamented. 
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C-<H ARLES  FREDERICK  the  prefent  king  of 
Pruffia,  whofe  actions  and  defigns  now  keep  Europe  in 
attention,  is  the  elded  fon  of  Frederick  Wiiliam  by  Sophia 
Dorothea,  daughter  of  George  the  Fird,  king  of  England. 
He  was  born  January  24,  1711-12.  Of  his  early  years 
nothing  remarkable  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  As  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  manhood,  he  became  remarkable  by  his 
difagreenrent  with  his  father. 

The  late  king  of  Pruffia  was  of  a  difpofition  violent  and 
arbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and  vehement  paffions,  ear- 
neftly  engaged  in  little  purfuits,  or  in  fchemes  terminating 
in  fome  fpeedy  confequence,  without  any  plan  of  lading 
advantage  to  himfelf  or  his  fubjects,  or  any  profpeft  of 
didant  events.  He  was  therefore  always  bufy  though  no 
effefts  of  his  activity  ever  appeared,  and  always  eager 
though  he  had  nothing  to  gain.  Elis  behaviour  was  to  the 
laft  degree  rough  and  favage.  The  lead;  provocation,  whe¬ 
ther  defigned  or  accidental,  was  returned  by  blows,  which 
he  did  not  always  forbear  to  the  queen  and  princeffes. 

From  fuch  a  king  and  fuch  a  father  it  was  not  any  enor¬ 
mous  violation  of  duty  in  the  immediate  heir  of  a  king¬ 
dom  fometimes  to  differ  in  opinion,  and  to  maintain  that 
difference  with  decent  pertinacity.  A  prince  of  a  quick 
fagacity  and  eomprehenfive  knowledge  muff  find  many 
practices  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  which  he  could  not 
approve,  and  fome  which  he  could  fcarcely  forbear  to 
oppofe. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  was  to  be  mailer  of  the 
tailed  regiment  in  Europe.  He  therefore  brought  together 
from  all  parts  men  above  the  common  military  dandard. 
To  exceed  the  height  of  fix  feet  was  a  certain  recom¬ 
mendation  to  notice,  and  to  approach  that  of  feven  a  claim 
to  didinCtion.  Men  will  readily  go  where  they  are  fure 
to  be  careffed  ;  and  he  had  therefore  fuch  a  collection  of 
giants  as  perhaps  was  never  feen  in  the  world  before. 

*  Firft  printed  in  the  Literary  Magazine  for  1756. 
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To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his  daily  pleafure, 
and  to  perpetuate  it  was  fo  much  his  care,  that  when  he 
met  a  tall  woman,  he  immediately  commanded  one  of  his 
Titanian  retinue  to  marry  her,  that  they  might  propagate 
procerity,  and  produce  heirs  to  the  father’s  habiliments. 

In  all  this  there  was  apparent  folly,  but  there  was  no 
crime.  The  tall  regiment  made  a  fine  fhow  at  an  expence 
not  much  greater,  when  once  it  was  collected,  than  would 
have  been  beftowed  upon  common  men.  But  the  king’s 
military  paftimes  were  fometimes  more  pernicious.  He 
maintained  a  numerous  army,  of  which  he  made  no  other 
ufe  than  to  review  and  to  talk  of  it ;  and  when  he,  or 
perhaps  his  emiflaries,  faw  a  boy,  whofe  form  and  fpright- 
linefs  promifed  a  future  foldier,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  a 
badge  to  be  put  about  his  neck,  by  which  he  was  marked 
out  for  the  fervice,  like  the  fons  of  Chriftian  captives  in 
Turkey  ;  and  his  parents  were  forbidden  to  defline  him  to 
any  other  mode  of  life. 

This  was  fufficiently  oppreflive,  but  this  was  not  the 
utmofl  of  his  tyranny.  He  had  learned,  though  other- 
wife  perhaps  no  very  great  politician,  that  to  be  rich  was 
to  be  powerful  j  but  that  the  riches  of  a  king  ought  to  be 
feen  in  the  opulence  of  his  fubjects,  he  wanted  either 
ability  or  benevolence  to  underhand.  He  therefore  raifed 
exorbitant  taxes  from  every  kind  of  commodity  and  poflef- 
fion,  and  piled  up  the  money  in  his  treafury,  from  which  it 
lfl'ued  no  more.  How  the  land  which  had  paid  taxes  once 
was  to  pay  them  a  fecond  time,  how  imports  could  be  levied 
without  commerce,  or  commerce  continued  without  money, 
it  was  not  his  cuftom  to  enquire.  Eager  to  fnatch  at  money 
and  delighted  to  count  it,  he  felt  new  joy  at  every  receipt, 
and  thought  himfelf  enriched  by  the  impoverifhment  of 
his  dominions. 

By  which  of  thefe  freaks  of  royalty  the  prince  was  of¬ 
fended,  or  whether,  as  perhaps  more  frequently  happens, 
the  offences  of  which  he  complained  were  of  a  domeftic 
and  perfonal  kind,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover.  But  his  re- 
fentment,  whatever  was  its  caufe,  rofe  fo  high,  that  he  re- 
folved  not  only  to  leave  his  father’s  court,  but  his  territo¬ 
ries,  and  to  feek  a  refuge  among  the  neighbouring  or  kin¬ 
dred  princes.  It  is  generally  believed  that  his  intention 
was  to  come  to  England,  and  live  under  the  protection  of 
his  uncle,  till  his  father’s  death,  or  change  of  conduct, 
fhould  give  him  liberty  to  return. 
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His  defign,  whatever  itwass  he  concerted  with  an  officer 
of  the  army  whole  name  was  Rat,  a  man  in  whom  he 
placed  great  confidence,  and  whom  having  chofen  him  for 
the  companion  of  his  flight,  he  neceflarily  trufted  with  the 
preparatory  meafnres.  A  prince  cannot  leave  his  country 
with  the  fpeed  of  a  meaner  fugitive.  Something  was  to 
be  provided,  and  fomething  to  be  adjufled.  And,  whether 
Kat  found  the  agency  of  others  neceffary,  and  therefore 
was  conftrained  to  admit  fome  partners  of  the  fecret*, 
whether  levity  or  vanity  incited  him  to  difburden  himfelf  of 
a  trull  that  fweiled  in  his  bcfom,  or  to  fhew  to  a  friend  or 
miftrefs  his  own  importance  ;  or  whether  it  be  in  itfeif 
difficult  for  princes  to  tranfadl  any  thing  in  fecret  ;  fo  it 
was,  that  the  king  was  informed  of  the  intended  flight,  and 
the  prince  and  his  favourite,  a  little  before  the  time  fettled 
for  their  departure,  were  arrefted,  and  confined  in  different 
places. 

The  life  of  princes  is  feldom  in  danger,  the  hazard  of 
their  irregularities  falls  only  on  thofe  whom  ambition  or 
affedlion  combines  with  them.  The  king,  after  an  impri- 
fonment  of  fome  time,  fet  his  fon  at  liberty  ;  but  poor  Kat 
was  ordered  to  be  tried  for  a  capital  crime.  The  court  ex¬ 
amined  the  caufe,  and  acquitted  him  ;  the  king  remanded 
him  to  a  fecond  trial,  and  obliged  his  judges  to  condemn 
him.  In  confequence  of  the  fentence  thus  tyrannically 
extorted,  he  was  publicly  beheaded,  leaving  behind  him 
fome  papers  of  reflections  made  in  the  prifon,  which  were 
afterwards  printed,  and  among  others  an  admonition  to  the 
prince,  for  whole  fake  he  buffered,  not  to  fofter  in  himfelf 
the  opinion  of  deftiny,  for  that  a  Providence  is  difcoverable 
m  every  thing  round  us. 

This  cruel  profecution  of  a  man  who  had  committed  no 
crime,  but  by  compliance  with  influence  not  eafily  to  be 
refilled,  was  not  the  only  adt  by  which  the  old  king  irritat¬ 
ed  his  fon.  A  lady  with  whom  the  prince  was  fufpedled 
of  intimacy,  perhaps  more  than  virtue  allowed,  was  feized, 
I  know  not  upon  what  accufation,  and,  by  the  king’s  order, 
notwithflanding  all  the  reafons  of  decency  and  tender- 
nefs  that  operate  in  other  countries  and  other  judicatures, 
was  publicly  whipped  in  the  ftreets  of  Berlin. 

At  lall,  that  the  prince  might  feel  the  power  of  a  king 
and  a  father  in  its  utmoll  rigour,  he  was,  in  1733,  married 
again  ft  his  will  to  the  princefs  Elizabetha  Chriftina  of 
Brunfvick  Lunenburg  Beveren.  He  married  her  indeed 
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at  his  father’s  command,  but  without  profeffing  for  her 
either  efteem  or  affection,  and,  confidering  the  claim  of 
parental  authority  fully  fatisfied  by  the  external  ceremony,, 
obftinately  and  perpetually  during  the  life  of  his  father 
refrained  from  her  bed.  The  poor  princefs  lived  about 
feven  years  in  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  a  ftate  which  the 
world  has  not  often  feen,  a  wife  without  a  hufband,  mar¬ 
ried  fo  far  as  to  engage  her  perfon  to  a  man  who  did  not 
defire  her  affedtion,  and  of  whom  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  thought  himfelf  reftrained  from  the  power  of  repudia¬ 
tion  by  an  adl  performed  under  evident  compulfion. 

Thus  he  lived  fecluded  from  public  bufinefs,  in  contenti¬ 
on  with  his  father,  in  alienation  from  his  wife.  This 
ftate  of  uneafinefs  he  found  the  only  means  of  foftening. 
He  diverted  his  mind  from  the  fcenes  about  him  by  ftudies 
and  liberal  amufements.  The  ftudies  of  princes  feldom 
produce  great  effedts,  for  princes  draw  with  meaner  mor¬ 
tals  the  lot  of  underftanding  ;  and  Cnee  of  many  ftudents 
not  more  than  one  can  be  hoped  to  advance  far  towards 
perfedtion,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  ex-pedted  that  we  ftiould  find 
that  one  a- prince  ;  that  the  defire  of  fcience  ftiould  over¬ 
power  in  any  mind  the  love  of  pleafure  when  it  is  always- 
prefent  or  always  within  call ;  that  laborious  meditation 
ftiould  be  preferred  in  the  days  of  youth  to  amufements 
and  feftivity  •,  or  that  perfeverance  ftiould  prefs  forward  in 
contempt  of  flat'ery;  and  that  hey  in  whom  moderate  ac- 
quifitions  would  be  extolled  as  prodigies,  ftiould  exadt  from 
himfelf  that  excellence  of  which  the  whole  world  confpires 
to  fpare  him  the  neceflity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  every  great  cha¬ 
racter,  part  is  the  gift  of  nature,  part  the  contribution  of 
accident,  and  part,  very  often  not  the  greateft  part,  the  ef- 
fedt  of  voluntary  eledtion,  and  regular  defign.  The  king 
of  Pruflia  was  undoubtedly  born  with  more  than  common, 
abilities  ;  but  that  he  has  cultivated  them  with  more  than 
common  diligence  was  probably  the  effedt  of  his  peculiar 
condition,  of  that  which  he  then  confidered  as  cruelty  and 
misfortune. 

In  this  long  interval  of  unhappinefs  and  obfeurity  he 
acquired  ftcill  in  the  mathematical  fciences,  fuch  as  is  faid 
to  put  him  on  the  level  with  thofe  who  have  made  them 
the  bufinefs  of  their  lives.  This  is  probably  to  fay  too 
much  :  the  acquifitions  of  kings  are  always  magnified. 
His  Ikill  in  the  poetry  and  in  the  French  language  have 
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been  loudly  praifed  by  Voltaire,  a  judge  without  exception. 
If  his  honefty  were  equal  to  his  knowledge.  Mufic  he  not 
only  underRands,  but  praftifes  on  the  German  flute  in  the 
higheft  perfection  ;  fo  that,  according  to  the  regal  cenfure 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  may  be  afhamed  to  play  fo 
well. 

He  may  be  faid  to  owe  to  the  difficulties  of  his  youth  an 
advantage  lefs  frequently  obtained  by  princes  than  literature 
and  mathematics.  The  neceffity  of  palling  his  time  with¬ 
out  pomp,  and  of  partaking  of  the  pleafures  and  labours 
of  a  lower  Ration,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  various 
forms  of  life,  and  with  the  genuine  paffions,  intcrefts, 
defines,  and  diRreffes,  of  mankind.  Kings  without  this 
help  from  temporary  infelicity  fee  the  world  in  a  milt, 
which  magnifies  every  thing  near  them,  and  bounds  their 
view  to  a  narrow  compafs,  which  few  are  able  to  extend 
by  the  mere  force  of  curiofity.  I  have  always  thought  that 
what  Cromwell  had  more  than  our  lawful  kings,  he  owed 
to  the  private  condition  in  which  he  firlt  entered  the  world, 
and  in  which  he  long  continued  ;  in  that  Rate  he  learned 
his  art  of  fecret  tranfaCtion,  and  the  knowledge  by  which 
he  was  able  to  oppofe  zeal  to  zeal,  and  make  one  enthufiaffi 
deRroy  another. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  gained  the  fame  arts,  and,  being 
born  to  fairer  opportunities  of  ufing  them,  brought  to  the 
throne  the  knowledge  of  a  private  man  without  the  guilt 
of  ufurpation.  Of  this  general  acquaintance  with  the 
world  there  may  be  found  fome  traces  in  his  whole  life. 
His  converfation  is  like  that  of  other  men  upon  common 
topics,  his  letters  have  an  air  of  familiar  elegance,  and  his 
whole  conduft  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  to  do  with  men, 
and  who  is  ignorant  what  motives  will  prevail  over  friends 
or  en*  mies. 

In  1740  the  old  king  fell  fick,  and  fpoke  and  acted  in 
his  illnefs  with  his  ufual  turbulence  and  roughnefs,  re¬ 
proaching  his  phyficians  in  the  groflefl  terms  with  their 
unlkilfulnefs  and  impotence,  and  imputing  to  their  igno¬ 
rance  or  wickednefs  the  pain  which  their  preferiptions 
failed  to  relieve.  Thefe  infults  they  bore  with  the  fubmif- 
fion  which  is  commonly  paid  to  defpotic  monarchs  ;  till  at 
laR  the  celebrated  Hoffman  was  confulted,  who,  failing  like 
the  reR  to  give  eafe  to  his  nrajeRy,  was  like  the  red  treated 
with  injurious  language.  Hoffman,  confcious  of  his  own 
merit,  replied,  that  he  could  not  bear  reproaches  which  he 
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did  not  deferve  ;  that  he  had  tried  all  the  remedies  that  art 
could  {'upply,  or  nature  could  admit  ;  that  he  was  indeed 
a  profeflbr  by  his  majefty’s  bounty  ;  but  that,  if  his  abili¬ 
ties  or  integrity  were  doubted,  he  was  willing  to  leave  not 
only  the  univerfity  but  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  could  not 
be  driven  into  any  place  where  the  name  of  Hoffman 
would  want  refpeCt.  The  king,  however  unaccuftomed 
to  fuch  returns,  was  (truck  with  conviction  of  his  own  in¬ 
decency,  told  Hoffman  that  he  had  fpoken  well,  and  re- 
quefted  him  to  continue  his  attendance. 

The  king,  finding  his  diftemper  gaining  upon  his 
ftrength,  grew  at  laft  fenfible  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
and,  ordering  the  prince  to  be  called  to  his  bed,  laid  feve- 
ral  injunctions  upon  him,  of  which  one  was  to  perpetuate 
the  tall  regiment  by  continual  recruits,  and  another  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  efpoufed  wife.  The  prince  gave  him  a  refpeftful 
anfwer,  but  wifely  avoided  to  diminifir  his  own  right  or 
power  by  an  absolute  promife  ;  and  the  king  died  uncertain 
of  the  fate  of  the  tall  regiment. 

The  young  king  began  his  reign  with  great  expectations, 
which  he  has  yet  furpafied.  His  father’s  faults  produced 
many  advantages  to  the  firft  years  of  his  reign.  He  had 
an  army  of  feventy  thoufand  men  well  difciplined,  without 
any  imputation  of  feverity  to  himfelf,  and  was  matter  of  a 
vau  treafure  without  the  crime  or  reproach  of  raifing  it. 
It  was  publicly  faid  in  our  houfe  of  commons,  that  he  had 
eight  millions  fterling  of  our  money  ;  but,  I  believe,  he  that 
faid  it  had  not  confidered  how  difficultly  eight  millions, 
would  be  found  in  all  the  Pruffian  dominions.  Men  judge 
of  what  they  do  not  fee  by  that  which  they  fee.  We  are 
ufed  to  talk  in  England  of  millions  with  great  familiarity, 
and  imagine  that  there  is  the  fame  affluence  of  money  in 
other  countries,  in  countries  whofe  manufactures  are  few, 
and  commerce  little. 

Every  man’s  firft  cares  are  necefiarily  domeftic.  The 
king,  being  now  no  longer  under  influence  or  its  appearance, 
determined  how  to  aCt  towards  the  unhappy  lady  who  had 
poflefled  for  feven  years  the  empty  title  of  the  Princefs  of 
Pruffia.  The  papers  of  thofe  times  exhibited  the  converfa- 
tion  of  their  firft  interview  ;  as  if  the  king,  who  plans 
campaigns  in  filence,  would  not  accommodate  a  difference 
with  his  wife,  but  with  writers  of  news  admitted  as  wit- 
nefles.  It  is  certain  that  he  received  her  as  queen,  but 
whether  he  treats  her  as  a  wife  is  yet  in  difpute. 
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In  a  feiv  days  his  refolution  was  known  with  regard  to 
the  tall  regiment ;  for  fome  recruits  being  offered  him,  he 
rejected  them  •,  and  this  body  of  giants,  by  continued  dif- 
regard,  mouldered  away. 

He  treated  his  mother  with  great  refpecT,  ordered  that 
Ihe  fhould  bear  the  title  of  hftieen  Mother ,  and  that,  inftead 
of  addrefling  him  as  His  Mcijejly ,  fhe  fhould  only  call  him 
Son. 

As  he  was  pafling  foon  after  between  Berlin  and  Potf- 
dam,  a  thoufand  beys  who  had  been  marked  out  for  mili¬ 
tary  fervice,  furrounded  his  coach,  and  cried  out,  “  Mer- 
«  ciful  king,  deliver  us  from  our  flavery.”  He  promifed 
them  their  liberty,  and  ordered  the  next  day  that  the  badge 
fhould  be  taken  off. 

He  Hill  continued  that  correfpondence  with  learned  men 
which  he  began  when  he  was  prince  ;  and  the  eyes  of  all 
fcholars,  a  race  of  mortals  formed  for  dependence,  were 
upon  him,  as  a  man  likely  to  renew  the  times  of  patronage, 
and  to  emulate  the  bounties  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

It  foon  appeared  that  he  was  refolved  to  govern  with  very 
little  minifterial  afliftance  :  he  took  cognizance  of  every 
thing  with  his  own  eyes ;  declared  that,  in  all  contrarieties 
of  intereft  between  Jiim  and  his  fubjedts,  the  public  good 
fhould  have  the  preference  ;  and  in  one  of  the  firfl  exer¬ 
tions  of  regal  power  banifhed  the  prime  minifter  and  fa¬ 
vourite  of  his  father,  as  one  that  had  betrayed  hi?  wafer , 
and  abufed  his  trujl. 

He  then  declared  his  refolution  to  grant  a  general  tolera¬ 
tion  of  religion,  and  among  other  liberalities  of  conceflion 
allowed  the  profefiion  of  Free  Mafonry.  It  is  the  great 
taint  of  his  character,  that  he  has  given  reafon  to  doubt, 
whether  this  toleration  is  the  effect  of  charity  or  indiffer¬ 
ence,  whether  he  means  to  fupport  good  men  of  every 
religion,  or  confiders  all  religions  as  equally  good. 

There  had  fubfifled  for  fome  time  in  Pruflia  an  order 
called  the  Order  for  favour,  which,  according  to  its  deno¬ 
mination,  had  been  conferred  with  very  little  diflindfion. 
The  king  inftituted  the  Order  for  merit  y  with  which  he  ho¬ 
noured  thofe  whom  he  confidered  as  deferving.  There 
were  fome  who  thought  their  merit  not  fufliciently  recom- 
penfed  by  this  new  title  ;  but  he  was  not  very  ready  to 
■grant  pecuniary  rewards.  Thofe  who  were  moft  in  his 
favour  he  fometimes  prefented  with  fnuff-boxes,  on  which 
was  inferibed  Amitie  augmente  k  prix. 
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He  was,  however,  charitable  if  not  liberal,  for  he  order¬ 
ed  the  magiftrates  of  the  feveral  diftritris  to  be  very  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and,  if  the  funds  eftablilhed 
for  that  ufe  were  not  fufhcient,  permitted  that  the  deficiency 
fhould  be  fupplied  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  town. 

One  of  his  firft  cares  was  the  advancement  of  learning. 
Immediately  upon  his  accefiion,  he  wrote  to  Rollin  and 
Voltaire,  that  he  defired  the  continuance  of  their  friend- 
fhip  ;  and  fent  for  Mr.  Maupertuis,  the  principal  of  the 
French  academicians,  who  palled  a  winter  in  Lapland,  to 
verify,  by  the  menfuration  of  a  degree  near  the  Pole,  the 
Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  form  of  the  earth.  He  requell- 
ed  of  Maupertuis  to  come  to  Berlin,  to  fettle  an  academy, 
in  terms  of  great  ardour  and  great  condefcenfion. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  fhewed  the  world  that  literary 
amufements  were  not  likely,  as  has  more  than  once  happen¬ 
ed  to  royal  ftudents,  to  withdraw  him  from  the  care  of 
the  kingdom,  or  make  him  forget  his  intereft.  He  began 
by  reviving  a  claim  to  Herftal  and  Hermal,  two  diftrifts 
in  the  polfelfion  of  the  bilhop  of  Liege.  When  he  fent  his 
commilfary  to  demand  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
refufed  him  admilfion,  declaring  that  they  acknowledged 
no  fovereign  but  the  bilhop.  The  king  then  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  bilhop,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  violation  of 
his  right,  and  the  contempt  of  his  authority,  charged  the 
prelate  with  countenancing  the  late  act  of  difobedience,  and 
required  an  anfwer  in  two  days. 

In  three  days  the  anfwer  was  fent.  in  which  the  bilhop 
founds  his  claim  to  the  two  lcrdlhips  upon  a  grant  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  guarantied  by  France  and  Spain  •,  alledges  that 
his  predecelfors  had  enjoyed  this  grant  above  a  century, 
and  that  he  never  intended  to  infringe  the  rights  of  Pruffia  •, 
but,  as  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg  had  always  made  fome 
pretenfions  to  that  territory,  he  was  willing  to  do  what  other 
bilhcps  had  offered,  to  purchafe  that  claim  for  an  hundred 
thoufand  crowns. 

To  every  man  that  knows  the  ftate  of  the  feudal  coun¬ 
tries,  the  intricacy  of  cheir  pedigrees,  the  confufion  of  their 
alliances,  and  the  different  rules  of  inheritance  that  prevail 
in  different  places,  it  will  appear  evident,  that  of  reviving 
antiquated  claims  there  can  be  no  end,  and  that  the  pof- 
felfion  of  a  century  is  a  better  title  than  can  commonly  be 
produced.  So  long  a  prefcription  fuppofes  an  acquiefcence 
in  the  ether  claimants  ;  and  that  acquiefcence  fuppofes  alfo 
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feme  reafon,  perhaps  now  unknown,  for  which  the  claim 
was  forborn.  Whether  this  rule  could  be  confidered  as 
valid  in  the  controverfy  between  thefe  fovereigns  may  how¬ 
ever  be  doubted,  for  the  bifoop’s  anfwer  feems  to  imply, 
that  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg  had  been  kept 
alive  by  repeated  claims,  though  the  feizure  of  the  territory 
had  been  hitherto  forborn. 

The  king  did  not  fuffer  his  claim  to  be  fubjedled  to  any 
altercations,  but,  having  publifhed  a  declaration  in  which 
he  charged  the  bifhop  with  violence  and  injuftice,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  the  feudal  laws  allowed  every  man,  whofe  pof- 
feffion  was  with-held  from  him,  to  enter  it  with  an  armed 
force,  he  immediately  difpatched  two  thoufand  foldiers 
into  the  controverted  countries,  where  they  lived  without 
controul,  exercifing  every  kind  of  military  tyranny,  till  the 
cries  of  tfie  inhabitants  forced  the  bifoop  to  relinquifh  them 
to  the  quiet  government  of  Pruffia. 

This  was  but  a  petty  acquisition  ;  the  time  was  now 
come  when  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  to  form  and  execute 
greater  defigns.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1 740,  half  Eu¬ 
rope  was  thrown  into  confufion  by  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Sixth,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  whofe  death  all  the  he¬ 
reditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  defeended,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pragmatic  fanftion,  to  his  ejdeft  daughter, 
who  w'as  married  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  at  the  time  of 
the  emperor’s  death,  duke  of  Tufcany, 

By  how  many  fecurities  the  pragmatic  fanftion  was  for¬ 
tified,  and  how  little  it  was  regarded  when  thofe  fecurities 
became  neceffary.:  how  many  claimants  ftarted  up  at  once 
to  the  feveral  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria:  how  ve¬ 
hemently  their  pretenfions  were  enforced,  and  how  many 
invasions  were  threatened  or  attempted  :  the  diftrefles  of 
the  emperor’s  daughter,  known  for  feveral  years  by  the 
title  only  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  becaufe  Hungary  was 
the  only  country  to  which  her  claim  had  not  been  difputed  : 
the  firmnefs  with  which  foe  ftruggled  v/ith  her  difficulties, 
and  the  good  fortune  by  which  foe  furmounted  them  :  the 
narrow  plan  of  this  efiay  will  not  fuffer  me  to  relate. 
Let  them  be  told  by  foms  other  writer  of  more  leifure  and 
wider  intelligence. '  :  ■ 

Upon  the  emperor’s  death,  many  of  the  German  princes, 
fell' upon  the  Auftrian  territories  as  upon  a  dead  carcafe,  to  be 
difmembered  among  them  without  refiftance.  Among  thefe, 
with  whatever  juftice,  certainly  with  very  little  generofity, 

was 
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was  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who,  having  afTembled  his  troops,  as 
was  imagined  to  fupport  the  pragmatic  fandion,  on  a  hid¬ 
den  entered  Silefia  with  thirty  thoufand  men,  publifhing  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  difclaims  any  defign  of  injuring 
the  rights  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  but  urges  his  claim  to 
Silefia,  as  arifing  from  ancient  conventions  of  family  and  con¬ 
fraternity  between  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg  and  the  princes 
of  Silefia,  and  other  honourable  titles.  He  fays,  the  fear  of 
being  defeated  by  other  pretenders  to  the  Aultrian  domini¬ 
ons,  obliged  him  to  enter  Silefia  without  any  previous  ex- 
poltulation  with  the  queen,  and  that  he  (hail  Jlrenuoufy 
efpoufe  the  inierefs  of  the  houfe  of  Aullria. 

Such  a  declaration  was,  I  believe,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
Europe,  nothing  lefs  than  the  aggravation  of  hoftility  by 
ini 'uk,  and  was  received  by  the  Auftrians  with  fuitable  in¬ 
dignation.  The  king  purfued  his  purpofe,  marched  for¬ 
ward,  and  in  the  frontiers  of  Silefia  made  a  fpeech  to  his 
followers,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  he  confidered  them 
rather  “  as  friends  than  fubjeCIs,  that  the  troops  of  Bran¬ 
di  denburg  had  been  always  eminent  for  their  bravery,  that 
««  they  would  always  fight  in  his  prefence,  and  that  he 

would  recompenfe  thofe  who  fhould  diftinguifh  thern- 
«  felves  in  his  fervice,  rather  as  a  father  than  as  a  king.” 

The  civilities  of  the  great  are  never  thrown  away.  The 
foldiers  would  naturally  follow  fuch  a  leader  with  alacrity  ; 
efpecially  becaufe  they  expedited  no  oppofidon  :  but  human 
expectations  are  frequently  deceived 

Entering  thus  fuddenly  into  a  country  which  he  was  hup- 
pofed  rather  likely  to  protect  than  to  invade,  lie  adted  for 
feme  time  with  abfolute  authority  ;  but  fuppofmg  that  this 
fubmiffion  would  not  always  laft,  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  the  queen  to  a  ceflion  of  Silefia,  imagining  that  fhe 
would  eafilv  be  perfuaded  to  yield  what  was  already  loft. 
Ele  therefore  ordered  his  minifters  to  declare  at  Vienna, 
<k'  that  he  was  ready  to  guaranty  all  the  German  dominions 
«  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  that  he  would  conclude  a  treaty 
“  with  Auftria,  Ruftia,  and  the  Maritime  powers  :  that 
“  he  would  endeavour  that  the  duke  of  Lorrain  fhould  be 
“  elected  emperor,  and  believed  that  he  could  accomplifh 
“  it  :  that  he  would  immediately  advance  to  the  queen  two 
“  millions  of  florins:  that,  in  recompenfe  for  all  this,  he 
“  required  Silefia  to  be  yielded  to  him.” 

Thefe  feem  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a  prince  very  much 
convinced  of  his  own  right.  He  afterwards  moderated  his 
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claim,  ah'd  ordered  his  minifter  to  hint  at  Vienna,  that  half 
of  Silefia  would  content  him. 

The  queen  anfwered,  that  though  the  king  alledged,  as 
his  reafon  for  entering  Silefia,  the  danger  of  the  Auftrian 
territories  from  other  pretenders,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  her  to  give  up  part  of  her  poffeffions  for  the  preferva- 
tioti  of  the  reft,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  the  firft  and 
only  invader,  and  that,  till  he  entered  in  a  hoftile  manner, 
all  her  eftates  were  unmolefted. 

To  his  promifes  of  affiftance  {he  replied,  that  fne  fet  an 
«  high  value  on  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  friendftiip  ;  but  that 
«  he  was  already  obliged  to  aftift  her  againft  invaders,  both 
«  by  the  golden  bull,  and  the  pragmatic  fanction,  of  which 
“  he  v/as  a  guarantee  ;  and  that,  if  thefe  ties  were  of  no 
“  force,  fhe  knew  not  what  to  hope  from  other  engage- 
«  ments.”  Of  his  offers  of  alliances  with  Ruffia  and  the 
Maritime  powers,  {he  obferved,  that  it  could  be  never  fit 
to  alienate  her  dominions  for  the  confolidation  of  an  alliance 
formed  only  to  keep  them  intire. 

"With  regard  to  his  intereft  in  the  election  of  an  emperor, 
fhe  expreffed  her  gratitude  in  ftrong  terms  ;  but  added,  that 
the  election  ought  to  be  free,  and  that  it  muft  be  neceffarily 
embarraffed  by  contentions  thus  railed  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  Of  the  pecuniary  affiftance  propofed  {he  remarks, 
that  no  prince  ever  made  war  to  oblige  another  to  take 
money,  and  that  the  contributions  already  levied  in  Silefia 
exceed  the  two  millions  offered  as  its  purchase. 

She  concluded,  that  as  {he  values  the  king’s  friendftiip, 
fhe  was  willing  to  purchafe  it  by  any  compliance  but  the 
diminution  of  her  dominions,  and  exhorted  him  to  perform 
his  part  in  fupport  of  the  pragmatic  fanftion. 

The  king,  finding  negociation  thus  ineffectual,  pufhed 
forward  his  inroads,  and  now  began  to  ftiow  hoiy  fecretly 
he  could  take  his  meafures.  When  he  called  a  council  of 
war,  he  propofed  the  queftion  in  a  few  words  :  all  his 
generals  wrote  their  opinions  in  his  prefence  upon  feparate 
papers,  which  he  carried  away  ;  and,  examining  them  in 
private,  formed  his  refolution  without  imparting  it  other- 
wife  than  by  his  orders. 

He  began,  not  without  policy,  to  feize  firft  upon  the 
eftates  of  the  clergy,  an  order  every  where  neceffary,  and 
every  Where  envied.  He  plundered  the  convents  of  their 
ftores  of  provifion  •,  and  told  them,  that  he  never  had 
heard  of  any  magazines  erected  by  the  apoftles. 

This 
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This  infult  was  mean,  becaufe  it  was  unjuft  ;  but  thofe 
who  could  not  refill  were  obliged  to  bear  it.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  his  expedition  ;  and  a  detachment  of  his  troops 
took  Jablunca,  one  of  the  ftrong  places  of  Silefia,  which 
was  foon  after  abandoned,  for  want  of  provifions,  which 
the  Auftrian  huflars,  who  were  now  in  motion,  were  bufy 
to  interrupt. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  events  of  the  Silefia  war, 
was  the  conqueft  of  Great  Glogaw,  which  was  taken  by 
an  aflault  in  the  dark,  headed  by  prince  Leopold  of  An- 
hault  De£Tau.  They  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  fortifications 
about  twelve  at  night,  and  in  two  hours  were  mafters  of 
the  place.  In  attempts  of  this  kind  many  accidents  happen 
which  cannot  be  heard  without  furprize.  Four  Pruffian 
grenadiers  who  had  climbed  the  ramparts,  miffing  their  own 
company,  met  an  Auftrian  captain  with  fifty-two  men : 
they  wrere  at  firfl  frighted,  and  were  about  to  retreat ;  but, 
gathering  courage,  commanded  the  Auftrians  to  lay  dowii 
their  arms,  and  in  the  terror  of  darknefs  and  confufion 
were  unexpectedly  obeyed. 

At  the  fame  time  a  confpiracy  to  kill  or  carry  away  the 
king  of  Pruffia  was  faid  to  be  difcovered.  The  Pruffians 
publifhed  a  memorial,  in  which  the  Auftrian  court  was  ac- 
cufecl  of  employing  emifiaries  and  afiaffins  againft  the  king; 
and  it  was  alleged,  in  direft  terms,  that  one  of  them  had 
eonfefled  himfelf  obliged  by  oath  to  deftroy  him,  which 
oath  had  been  given  him  in  an  aulic  council  in  the  prefence 
of  the  duke  of  Lorrain. 

To  this  the  Auftrians  anfwered,  “  that  the  character  of 
e{  the  queen  and  duke  was  too  well  known  not  to  deftroy 
“  the  force  of  fuch  an  accufation,  that  the  tale  of  the  con- 
«  felfion  was  an  impofture,  and  that  no  fuch  attempt  was 

ever  made.” 

Each  party  was  now  inflamed,  and  orders  were  given  to 
the  Auftrian  general  to  hazard  a  battle.  The  two  armies 
met  at  Molwitz,  and  parted  without  a  complete  victory 
on  either  fide.  The  Auftrians  quitted  the  'field  in  good 
order  ;  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  rode  away  upon  the  firfl 
diforder  of  his  troops,  without  waiting  for  the  laft  event. 
This  attention  to  his  personal  fafety  has  not  yet  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

After  this  there  was  no  action  of  much  importance.  But 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  irritated  by  oppofuion,  transferred  his  in- 
tereft  in  the  election  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria  ;  and  the  queen 

of 
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of  Hungary,  ndw  attacked  by  France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria, 
was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  him  at  the  expence  of  half 
Silefia,  without  procuring  thole  advantages  which  were 
once  offered  her. 

To  enlarge  dominions  has  been  the  boaft  of  many  prin¬ 
ces  ;  to  diffufe  happinefs  and  fecurity  through  wide  regi¬ 
ons  has  been  granted  to  few.  The  king  of  Pruffia  has 
a fp i red  to  both  thefe  honours,  and  endeavoured  to  join  the 
praife  of  legiflator  to  that  of  conqueror. 

To  fettle  property,  to  fupprefs  falfe  claims,  and  to  regu¬ 
late  the  adminidration  of  civil  and  criminal  juftice,  are  at¬ 
tempts  fo  difficult  and  fo  ufeful,  that  I  fhall  willingly  fuf- 
pend  or  contrafl  the  hidory  of  battles  and  fieges,  to  give  a 
larger  account  of  this  pacific  enterprize. 

That  the  king  of  Pruffia  has  confidered  the  nature,  and 
the  reafons  of  laws,  with  more  attention  than  is  common 
to  princes,  appears  from  his  differtation  on  the  reafons  for 
enaBing  and  repealing  Laws ;  a  piece  which  yet  defer ves  no¬ 
tice,  rather  as  a  proof  of  good  inclination  than  of  great 
ability  :  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  it  more  than  the 
mod;  obvious  books  may  fupply,  or  the  weakeft  intellect 
difeover.  Some  of  his  obiervations  are  juft  and  ufeful  ; 
but  upon  fuch  a  fubjedt  who  can  think  without  often  think¬ 
ing  right  ?  It  is  however  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he  appears 
always  propenfe  towards  the  fide  of  mercy.  “  If  a  poor 
“  man/’  fays  he,  “  deals  in  his  want  a  watch,  or  a  few 
pieces  from  one  to  whom  the  lot's  is  inconfiderable,  is 
t(  this  a  reafon  for  condemning  him  to  death  ?” 

He  regrets  that  the  laws  againd  duels  have  been  ineffec¬ 
tual  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  they  can  never  attain  their 
end,  unlefs  the  princes  of  Europe  diall  agree  not  to  afford 
an  afylum  to  duellids,  and  to  punifh  all  who  fhall  infuk 
their  equals  either  by  word,  deed,  or  writing.  He  feems 
to  fufpedt  this  fcheme  of  being  chimerical.  “  Yet  why,” 
fays  he,  «  ffiould  not  perfonal  quarrels  be  fubmitted  to 
judges, as  well  as  quedions  of  pofleffion  ?  and  why  ffiould 
“  not  a  congrefs  be  appointed  for  the  general  good  of 
“  mankind,  as  well  as  for  fo  many  purpofes  of  lefs  im- 
“  portance  ?” 

He  declares  himfelf  with  great  ardour  againd  the  ufe  of 
torture,  and  by  fome  mifinformation  charges  the  Engliffi 
that  they  dill  retain  it. 

It  is  perhaps  impoffibleto  review  the  laws  of  any  country 
without  difeovering  many  defedls  and  many  fuperfluities. 

Laws 
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Laws  often  continue,  when  their  reafons  have  ceafecL 
Laws  made  for  the  firft  ftate  of  the  fodiety  continue  uii- 
abolifhed,  w'hen  the  general  form  of  life  is  changed.  Parts 
of  the  judicial  procedure,  which  were  at  firft  only  acciden¬ 
tal,  become  in  time  eftential  ;  and  formalities  are  accumu¬ 
lated  on  each  other,  till  the  art  of  litigation  requires  more 
ftudy,  than  the  difcovery  of  right. 

The  king  of  Pruflia,  examining  the  inftitutions  of  his 
own  country,  thought  them  l'uch  as  could  only  be  amended 
by  a  general  abrogation,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new 
body  of  law,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Code 
Frederique,  which  is  comprifed  in  one  volume  of  no  great 
bulk,  and  muft  therefore  unavoidably  contain  general  po- 
fitions,  to  be  accommodated  to  particular  cafes  by  the  wif- 
dom  and  integrity  of  the  courts.  To  embarrafs  juftice  by 
multiplicity  of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  confidence  in 
judges,  feem  to  be  the  oppofite  rocks  on  which  all  civil  in¬ 
ftitutions  have  been  wnecked,  and  between  which  legifla- 
tive  wifi. cm  has  never  yet  found  an  open  paiTage. 

Of  this  newr  fyftem  of  laws,  contrabled  as  it  is,  a  full 
account  cannot  be  expected  in  thefe  memoirs  ;  but,  that 
curiofity  may  not  be  difmified  without  fome  gratification, 
it  has  been  thought  proper  to  epitomife  the  king’s  plan  for 
the  reformation  of  his  courts. 

££  The  differences  which  arife  between  members  of  the 
££  fame  fociety,  may  be  terminated  by  a  voluntary  fagree- 
££  meat  between  the  parties,  by  arbitration,  or  by  a  judicial 
a 

“  The  two  firft  methods  produce  more  frequently  a  tem- 
“  porary  fufpenfion  of  difputes  than  a  final  termination. 
“  Courts  of  juftice  are  therefore  neceflary,  with  a  fettled 
££  method  of  procedure,  of  wdfich  the  moft  Ample  is  to  cite 
££  the  parties,  to  hear  their  pleas,  and  difmifs  them  with 
“  immediate  decifion. 

“  This  however  is  in  many  cafes  impradlicable,  and  in 
££  others  is  fo  feldom  pradtifed,  that  it  is  frequent  rather 
££  to  incur  lofs  than  to  feek  for  legal  reparation,  by  enter- 
££  ing  a  labyrinth  of  which  there  is  no  end. 

££  This  tedioufnefs  of  fuits  keeps  the  parties  in  difquiet 
«  and  perturbation,  roufes  and  perpetuates  animofities, 
<t  exhaufts  the  litigants  by  expence,  retards  the  progrefs  of 
u  their  fortune,  and  difcourages  ftrangers  from  fettling. 

<£  Thefe  inconveniences,  with  which  the  beft  regulated 
«  polities  of  Europe  are  entbarrafled,  muft  be  removed, 
4  ££  not 
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«  not  by  the  total  prohibition  of  fuits,  which  is  impof- 
«  lible,  but  by  contradtion  of  prcceffes  ;  by  opening  an 
“  eafy  way  for  the  appearance  of  truth,  and  removing  all 
“  obltrudlions  by  which  it  is  concealed. 

«  The  ordonance  of  1667,  by  which  Lewis  the  Four- 
“  teenth  eftablilhed  an  uniformity  of  procedure  through 
«*  all  his  courts,  has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the 
“  greateft  benefits  of  his  reign. 

“  The  king  of  Pruffia,  obferving  that  each  of  his  pro- 
“  vinces  had  a  different  method  of  judicial  procedure,  pro- 
«  pofed  to  reduce  them  all  to  one  form  ;  which  being  tried 
“  with  fuccefs  in  Pomerania,  a  province  remarkable  for 
“  contention,  he  afterwards  extended  to  all  dominions,  or- 
<£  dering  the  judges  to  inform  him  of  any  difficulties  which 
“  arofe  from  it. 

«  Some  fettled  method  is  necefiary  in  judicial  proce- 
“  dures.  Small  and  fimple  caufes  might  be  decided  upon 
“  the  oral  pleas  of  the  two  parties  appearing  before  the 
«  judge  :  but  many  cafes  are  fo  entangled  and  perplexed 
“  as  to  require  all  the  Ikill  and  abilities  of  thofe  who  devote 
“  their  lives  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law. 

“  Advocates,  or  men  who  can  underftand  and  explain 
“  the  queltion  to  be  difcuffed,  are  therefore  necefTary.  But 
“  thefe  men,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  promote  juftice 
“  and  difcover  truth,  have  exerted  their  wits  in  the  de- 
<c  fence  of  bad  caufes,  by  forgeries  of  facts,  and  fallacies 
“  of  argument. 

“  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  king  has  ordered  an  inquiry 
«  into  the  qualifications  ol  the  advocates.  All  thofe  who 
“  pradtife  without  a  regular  admifhon,  or  who  can  be  ecu- 
“  vidted  of  difingenuous  practice,  are  difcarded.  And 
«  the  judges  are  commanded  to  examine  which  of  the 
“  caufes  now  depending  have  been  protradted  bv  the 
“  crimes  and  ignorance  of  the  advocates,  and  to  difmifs 
<{  thofe  who  fltall  apjrear  culpable. 

C£  When  advocates  are  too  numerous  to  live  by  honeft 
“  pradtice,  they  bufy  themfelves  in  exciting  difputes,  and 
“  difturbing  the  community  :  the  number  of  thefe  to  be 
“  employed  in  each  court  is  therefore  fixed. 

“  The  reward  of  the  advocates  is  fixed  with  due  regard 
«  to  the  nature  of  the  caufe,  and  the  labour  required  ;  but 
“  not  a  penny  is  received  by  them  till  the  fuit  is  ended,  that 
“  it  may  be  their  interell,  as  well  as  that  of  th;  clients,  to 
«  fliorten  the  procefs. 
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(S  No  advocate  is  admitted  in  petty  courts,  fmail  town's, 
1£  or  villages  •,  where  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  for 
“  the  moil  part  the  low  value  of  the  matter  contefted, 
££  make  difpatch  abfolutely  neceffary.  In  thofe  places  the 
<£  parties  fhall  appear  in  perfon,  and  the  judge  make  a  fum- 
££  mary  decifion 

££  There  muft  likewife  be  allowed  a  fubordination  of  tri— 
<£  bunals,  and  a  power  of  appeal.  No  judge  is  fo  fkilful 
S£  and  attentive  as  not  fometimes  to  err.  Few  are  fo  hondt 
<£  as  not  fometimes  to  be  partial.  Petty  judges  would 
<£  become  infupportably  tyrannical  if  they  were  not  re- 
«  (trained  by  the  fear  of  a  fuperior  judicature ;  and  their 
tc  decifion  would  be  negligent  or  arbitrary  if  they  were 
«  not  in  danger  of  feeing  them  examined  and  cancelled. 

££  The  right  of  appeal  muft  be  reftrained,  that  caufes 
<£  may  not  be  transferred  without  end  from  court  to  court ; 
“  and  a  peremptory  decifion  muft  at  laft  be  made. 

“  When  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  higher  court,  the  ap- 
<£  pellant  is  allowed  only  four  weeks  to  frame  his  bill,  the 
“  judge  of  the  lower  court  being  to  tranfmit  to  the  higher 
££  all  the  evidences  and  informations.  If  upon  the  firft 
££  view  of  the  caufe  thus  opened,  it  fhall  appear  that  the 
<£  appeal  wras  made  without  juft  caufe,  the  firft  fentence 
«  fhall  be  confirmed  without  citation  of  the  defendant.  If 
«  any  new  evidence  fhall  appear,  or  any  doubts  arife, 
££  both  the  parties  fhall  be  heard. 

“  In  the  dificuffion  of  caufes  altercation  muft  be  allow- 
«  ed  ;  yet  to  altercation  fome  limits  muft  be  put.  There 
<{  are  therefore  allowed  a  bill,  an  anfwer,  a  reply,  and  a 
“  rejoinder,  to  be  delivered  in  writing. 

££  No  caufe  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  more  than  three 
t£  different  courts.  To  further  the  firft  decifion,  every 
“  advocate  is  enjoined,  under  fevere  penalties,  not  to  begin 
<£  a  fuit  till  he  has  collected  all  the  neceffary  evidence.  If 
<£  the  firft  court  has  decided  in  an  unfatisfadlory  manner, 
«  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  fecond,  and  from  the 
“  fecond  to  the  third.  The  procefs  in  each  appeal  is 
«£  limited  to  fix  months.  The  third  court  may  indeed  pafs 
“  an  erroneous  judgment  •,  and  then  the  injury  is  without 
<£  redrefs.  But  this  objection  is  without  end,  and  there- 
fore  without  force.  No  method  can  be  found  of  preferv- 
“  ing  humanity  from  error ;  but  of  conteft  there  muft  fome 
“  time  be  an  end  and  he,  who  thinks  himfelf  injured 
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for  want  of  an  appeal  to  a  fourth  court,  mull  confider 
“  hirnfelf  as  fuffering  for  the  public, 

“  There  is  a  fpecial  advocate  appointed  for  the  poor. 

ct  The  attorneys,  who  had  formerly  the  care  of  colledt- 
“  mg  evidence,  and  of  adjufting  all  the  preliminaries  of  a 
“  fuit,  aye  now  totally  dil'miffed  ;  the  whole  affair  is  put 
“  into  the  hands  of  the  advocates,  and  the  office  of  an 
“  attorney  is  annulled  for  ever. 

“  If  any  man  is  hindered  by  fome  lawful  impediment 
“  from  attending  his  fuit,  time  will  be  granted  him  upon 
“  the  reprefentation  of  his  cafe.” 

Such  is  the  order  according  to  which  civil  juftice  is  ad- 
miniftered  through  the  extenfive  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia  ;  which,  if  it  exhibits  nothing  very  fubtle  or  pro¬ 
found,  affords  one  proof  more  that  the  right  is  eafily  difco- 
vered,  and  that  men  do  not  fo  often  want  ability  to  firld,  as 
wiliingnefs  to  pradtife  it. 

We  now  return  to  the  war. 

The  time  at  which  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  willing  to 
purchafe  peace  by  the  refignation  of  Silefia,  though  it 
came  at  laft,  was  not  come  yet.  She  had  all  'the  fpirit, 
though  not  all  the  power  of  her  anceltors,  and  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  loling  any  part  of  her  patrimonial  do¬ 
minions  to  the  enemies,  which  the  opinion  of  her  weak- 
nefs  raifed  every  where  againft  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1742,  the  elector  of  Bava¬ 
ria  was  invelled  with  the  imperial  dignity,  fupported  by  the 
arms  of  France,  matter  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia;  and 
confederated  with  the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  claimed  Moravia  ;  and  with  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  who  was  in  poffeffiqn  of  Silefia. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  preffed 
on  every  fide,  and  on  every  fide  preparing  for  refinance  : 
fhe  yet  refufed  all  offers  of  accommodation,  for  every 
prince  fet.  peace  at  a  price  which  the  was  hot  yet  fo  far 
humbled  as  to  pay. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  was  among  the  molt  zealous  and 
forward  in  the  confederacy  againft  her.  He  promifed  to 
fecure  Bohemia  to  the  emperor,  and  Moravia  to  the  eledtor 
of  Saxony  ;  and,  finding  no  enemy  in  the  field  able  to 
refift  him,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  left  Schwerin  his 
general  to  profeeute  the  conquelt. 

The  Pruffians  in  the  midft  of  winter  took  Olmutz,  the 
capital  of  Moravia,  and  laid  the  whole  country  under  con- 
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tribution.  The  cold  then  hindered  them  from  aclion,  and 
they  only  blocked  up  the  fortrefles  of  Brinn  and  Spielberg. 

In  the  fpring,  the  king  of  Pruffia  came  again  into  the 
field,  and  undertook  the  fiege  of  Brinn  \  but  upon  the 
approach  of  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  retired  from  before 
it,  and  quitted  Moravia,  leaving  only  a  garrifon  in  the 
capital. 

The  condition  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  now  chang¬ 
ed.  She  was  a  few  months  before  without  money,  without 
troops,  incircled  with  enemies.  The  Bavarians  had  en¬ 
tered  Aullria,  Vienna  was  threatened  with  a  fiege,  and 
the  queen  left  it  to  the  fate  of  war,  and  retired  into  Hun¬ 
gary,  where  ftie  was  received  with  zeal  and  affection,  not 
unmingled  however  with  that  negleft  which  mull  always 
be  borne  by  greatnefs  in  diftrefs.  She  bore  the  difrefpeft 
of  her  fubjefts  with  the  fame  firmnefs  as  the  outrages  of 
her  enemies  ;  and  at  lalt  perfuaded  the  Englilh  not  to  de- 
fpair  of  her  prefervation,  by  not  defpairing  herfelf. 

Voltaire  in  his  late  hiftory  has  aflerted,  that  a  large  fum 
was  raifed  for  her  fuccour,  by  voluntary  fubfcriptions  of 
the  Englilh  ladies.  It  is  the  great  failing  of  a  ftrong  ima¬ 
gination  to  catch  greedily  at  wonders.  He  was  milinform- 
ed,  and  was  perhaps  unwilling  to  learn,  by  a  fecond  enquiry, 
a  truth  lefs  fplendid  and  amufing.  A  contribution  was  by 
news-writers,  upon  their  own  authority,  fruitlelly,  and,  I 
think,  illegally  propofed.  It  ended  in  nothing.  The  par¬ 
liament  voted  a  fupply,  and  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
were  remitted  to  her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weaknefs  of  the  Auftrian  family 
to  l'pend  in  the  magnificence  of  empire  thofe  revenues 
which  fhould  be  kept  for  its  defence.  The  court  is  fplen¬ 
did,  but  the  treafury  is  empty  ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
every  war,  advantages  are  gained  againft  them,  before  their 
armies  can  be  affembled  and  equipped. 

The  Englilh  money  was  to  tbe  Auftrians  as  a  flrower 
to  a  field,  where  all  the  vegetative  powers  are  kept  unac¬ 
tive  by  a  long  continuance  of  drought.  The  armies,  which 
had  hitherto  been  hid  in  mountains  and  forefts,  ftarted 
out  of  their  retreats  ;  and  wherever  the  queen’s  ftandard 
was  erebled,  nations  fcarcely  known  by  their  names  fwarm- 
ed  immediately  about  it.  An  army,  efpecially  a  defea- 
five  army,  multiplies  itfelf.  The  contagion  of  enterprize 
fpreads  from  one  heart  to  another.  Zeal  for  a  native  or 
detellation  of  a  foreign  fovereign,  hope  of  fudden  great- 
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.nets  or  riches,  friendfhip  or  emulation  between  particular 
men,  or,  what  are  perhaps  more  general  and  powerful, 
defire  of  novelty  and  impatience  of  inactivity,  fill  a  camp 
with  adventurers,  add  rank  to  rank,  and  fquadron  to 
fquadron. 

The  queen  had  (till  enemies  on  every  part,  but  fhe  now 
on  every  part  had  armies  ready  to  cppofe  them.  Auftria 
was  immediately  recovered  ;  the  plains  of  Bohemia  were 
filled  with  her  troops,  though  the  fortreffes  were  garrifoned 
by  the  French.  The  Bavarians  were  recalled  to  the  defence 
of  their  own  country,  now  wafted  by  the  incurfions  of 
troops  that  were  called  Barbarians,  greedy  enough  of  plun¬ 
der,  and  dariiig  perhaps  beyond  the  rules  of  war,  but 
otherwife  not  more  cruel  than  thofe  whom  they  attacked. 
Prince  Lobkowitz  with  one  army  obferved  the  motions  of 
Broglio,  the  French  general  in  Bohemia  ;  and  prince 
Charles  with  another  put  a  flop  to  the  advances  of  the  king 
of  Pruflia. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Pruflians  to  retire.  They 
abandoned  Olnrutz,  and  left  behind  them  part  of  their 
cannon  and  magazines.  And  the  king,  finding  that  Brog¬ 
lio  could  not  long  oppofe  prince  Lobkowitz,  haftened  into 
Bohemia  to  his  affiftance  ;  and  having  received  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  twenty-three  thoufand  men,  and  taken  the  caftle 
of  Glatz,  which,  being  built  upon  a  rock,  fcarcely  accef- 
fible,  would  have  defied  all  his  power,  had  the  garrifon 
been  furnithed  with  provifions,  he  purpofed  to  join  his 
allies,  and  profecute  his  conquefts. 

Prince  Charles,  feeing  Moravia  thus  evacuated  by  the 
Pruflians,  determined  to  garrifon  the  towns  which  he  had 
juft  recovered,  and  purfue  the  enemy,  who,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  French,  would  have  been  too  powerful  for 
prince  Lobkowitz. 

Succefs  had  now  given  confidence  to  the  Auftrians,  and 
had  proportionably  abated  the  fpirit  of  their  enemies.  The 
Saxons,  who  had  co-operated  with  the  king  of  Pruflia  in 
the  conqueft  of  Moravia,  of  which  they  expended  the  per¬ 
petual  poffeflion,  feeing  all  hopes  of  fudden  acquifition 
defeated,  and  the  province  left  again  to  its  former  matters, 
grew  weary  of  following  a  prince,  whom  they  confidered 
as  no  longer  a£ting  the  part  of  their  confederate  ;  and 
when  they  approached  the  confines  of  Bohemia  took  a 
different  road,  and  left  the  Pruflians  to  their  own  fortune. 
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The  king  continued  his  march,  and  Charles  his  purfuift 
At  Czaflaw  the  two  armies  came  in  fight  of  one  another, 
and  the  Auftrians  refolved  on  a  decifive  day.  On  the  6th 
of  May,  about  feven  in  the  morning,  the  Auftrians  began 
the  attack  :  their  impetuofity  was  matched  by  the  firmnefs- 
of  the  Pruffians.  The  animofity  of  the  two  armies  was 
much  inflamed  :  the  Auftrians  were  fighting  for  their 
country,  and  the  Pruffians  were  in  a  place  where  defeat 
muft  inevitably  end  in  death  or  captivity.  The  fury  of  the 
battle  continued  four  hours ;  the  Pruffian  horfe  were  at 
length  broken,  and  the  Auftrians  forced  their  way  to  the 
camp,  where  the  wild  troops,  who  had  fought  with  fo 
much  vigour  and  conftancy,  at  the  fight  of  plunder  forgot 
their  obedience,  nerr  had  any  man  the  leaft  thought  but 
how  to  load  himfelf  with  the  richeft  fpoils. 

While  the  right  wing  of  the  Auftrians  was  thus  employ¬ 
ed,  the  main  body  was  left  naked  :  the  Pruffians  recovered 
from  their  confufion,  and  regained  the  day.  Charles  was 
at  laft  forced  to  retire,  and  carried  with  him  the  ftandard 
of  his  enemies,  the  proofs  of  a  viftory,  which  though  fo 
nearly  gained,  he  was  not  able  to  keep. 

The  viftory  however  was  dearly  bought ;  the  Pruffian 
army  was  much  weakened,  and  the  cavalry  almoft  totally 
deftroyed.  Peace  is  eafily  made  when  it  is  neceffary  to 
both  parties,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  now  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  Auftrians  were  not  his  only  enemies.  When 
he  found  Charles  advancing,  he  fent  to  Broglio  for  affift- 
ance,  and  was  anfwered  that  “  he  muft  have  orders  from 
««  Verfailles.”  Such  a  defertion  of  his  moft  powerful  ally 
difconcerted  him,  but  the  battle  was  unavoidable. 

When  the  Pruffians  were  returned  to  the  camp,  the  king, 
hearing  that  an  Auftrian  officer  was  brought  in  mortally 
wounded,  had  the  condefcenfion  to  vifit  him.  The  officer, 
ftruck  with  this  aft  of  humanity,  faid,  after  a  fhort  conver- 
fation,  “  I  fhould  die,  Sir,  contentedly  after  this  honour,  if 
“  I  might  firft  fhew  my  gratitude  to  your  majefty  by  in- 
“  forming  you  with  what  allies  you  are  now  united,  allies 
“  that  have  no  intention  but  to  deceive  you  ”  The  king 
appearing  to  fufpeft  this  intelligence;  “Sir,”  faid  the 
Auftrian,  “  if  you  will  permit  me  to  fend  a  meflenger  to 
“  Vienna,  I  believe  the  queen  will  not  refufe  to  tranfmit 
“  an  intercepted  letter  now  in  her  hands,  which  will  put 
“  my  report  beyond  all  doubt.” 
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The  meflenger  was  lent,  and  the  letter  tranfmitted, 
which  contained  the  order  lent  to  Broglio,  who  was,  firft, 
forbidden  to  mix  his  troops  on  any  occafion  with  the 
Pruffians.  Secondly,  he  was  ordered  to  act  always  at  a 
xliftance  from  the  king.  Thirdly,  to  keep  always  a  body 
of  twenty  thoufand  men  to  obferve  the  Pruffian  army. 
Fourthly,  to  obferve  very  clofely  the  motions  of  the  king, 
for  important  reafons.  Fifthly,  to  hazard  nothing  ;  but 
to  pretend  want  of  reinforcements,  or  the  abfence  of 
Bellifle. 

The  king  now  with  great  reafon  eonfidered  himfelf  as 
difengaged  from  the  confederacy,  being  deferted  by  the 
Saxons,  and  betrayed  by  the  French  :  he  therefore  accepted 
the  mediation  of  king  George,  and  in  three  weeks  after 
the  battle  of  Czaflaw  made  peace  with  the  queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  who  granted  to  him  the  whole  province  of  Silefia,  a 
country  of  fuch  extent  and  opulence  that  he  is  faid  to 
receive  from  it  one-third  pari  of  his  revenues.  By  one  of 
the  articles  of  this  treaty  it  is  ftipulated,  f*  that  neither 
C(  fhould  affift  the  enemies  of  the  other.” 

The  queen  of  Hungary  thus  difentangled  on  one  fide, 
and  fet  free  from  the  moll  formidable  of  her  enemies,  foon 
perfuaded  the  Saxons  to  peace  ;  took  pofleffion  of  Bava¬ 
ria  ;  drove  the  emperor,  after  all  his  imaginary  conquefts, 
to  the  {belter  of  a  neutral  town,  where  he  was  treated  as 
a  fugitive  •,  and  befieged  the  French  in  Prague,  in  the  city 
which  they  had  taken  from  her. 

Having  thus  obtained  Silefia,  the  king  of  Pruffia  return¬ 
ed  to  his  own  capital,  where  he  reformed  his  laws,  forbid 
the  torture  of  criminals,  concluded  a  defenfive  alliance 
with  England,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  augmentation  of 
his  army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  queen  of  Hungary  was 
one  of  the  firft  proofs,  given  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  of 
the  fecrecyof  his  counfels.  Bellifle,  the  French  general, 
was  with  him  in  the  camp,  as  a  friend  and  coadjutor  in 
appearance,  but  in  truth  a  fpy  and  a  writer  of  intelligence. 
Men  who  have  great  confidence  in  their  own  penetration 
are  often  by  that  confidence  deceived ;  they  imagine  that 
they  can  pierce  through  all  the  involutions  of  intrigue 
without  the  diligence'  neceffiary  to  weaker  minds,  and 
therefore  fit  idle  and  fecure  ;  they  believe  that  none  can 
hope  to  deceive  them,  and  therefore  that  none  will  try. 
Bellifle,  with  all  his  reputation  of  fagacity,  though  he’  was 
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in  the  Pruffian  camp,  gave  every  day  frefh  aflurances  of 
the  king’s  adherence  to  the  allies  ;  while  Broglio,  who 
commanded  the  army  at  a  diftance,  difcovered  fufficient 
reafon  to  fufpedl  his  defertion.  Broglio  was  flighted,  and 
Bellifle  believed,  till  on  the  nth  of  June  the  treaty  was 
figned,  and  the  king  declared  his  refolution  to  keep  a  neu¬ 
trality. 

This  is  one  cf  the  great  performances  of  polity  which 
mankind  feem  agreed  to  celebrate  and  admire  •,  yet  to  all 
this  nothing  was  neceflary  but  the  determination  of  a  very 
few  men  to  be  fllent. 

From  this  time  the  queen  of  Hungary  proceeded  with 
an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  fuccefs.  The  French,  driven 
from  ftation  to  ftation,  and  deprived  of  fortrefs  after  for- 
trefs,  were  at  laft  enclofed  with  their  two  generals,  Bellifle 
and  Broglio,  in  the  walls  of  Prague,  which  they  had 
Bored  with  all  provifiqns  neceflary  to  a  town  befieged, 
and  where  they  defended  themfelves  three  months  before 
any  profpedt  appeared  of  relief. 

The  Auftrians,  having  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the  field, 
and  in  fudden  and  tumultuary  excurfions  rather  than  a  re¬ 
gular  war,  had  no  great  degree  of  drill  in  attacking  or 
defending  towns.  They  likewife  would  naturally  confider 
all  the  mifchiefs  done  to  the  city  as  falling  ultimately  on 
themfelves,  and  therefore  were  willing  to  gain  it  by  time 
rather  than  by  force. 

It-  was  apparent  that,  how  long  foever  Prague  might  be 
defended,  it  muft  be  yielded  at  laft,  and  therefore  all  arts 
were  tried  to  obtain  an  honourable  capitulation.  The 
mefiengers  from  the  city  were  fent  back  fometimes  unheard, 
but  always  with  this  anfwer,  “  that  no  terms  would  be 
«  allowed,  but  that  they  fhould  yield  themfelves  prifoners 
4<  of  war.” 

The  condition  of  the  garrifon  was  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  defperate  ;  but  the  French,  to  whom  the  praife  of 
fpirit  and  activity  cannot  be  denied,  refolved  to  make  an 
effort  for  the  honour  of  their  arms.  Maillebois  v/as  at  that 
time  encamped  with  his  army  in  Weftphafia.  Orders 
were  fent  him  to  relieve  Prague.  The  enterprize  was  con- 
fidered  as  romantic.  Maillebois  was  a  march  of  forty  days 
diftant  from  Bohemia;  the  pafles  were  narrow,  and  the 
ways  foul ;  and  it  was  likely  that  Prague  would  be  taken 
before  he  could  reach  it.  The  march  was,  however  begun  : 
the  army,  being  joined  by  that  of  count  Saxe,  confided  of 
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fifty  thoufand  men,  who,  notwithftanding  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  two  Auftrian  armies  could  put  in  their  way,  at 
laft  entered  Bohemia.  The  fiege  of  Prague,  though  not 
raifed,  was  remitted,  and  a  communication  was  now  opened 
to  it  with  the  country.  But  the  Auftrians,  by  perpetual 
intervention  hindered  the  garrifon  from  joining  their  friends. 
The  officers  of  Maillebois  incited  him  to  a  battle,  becaufe 
the  army  was  hourly  leffening  by  the  want  of  provifions ; 
but,  inftead  of  preffing  on  to  Prague,  he  retired  into  Bava¬ 
ria,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  emperor’s  territories. 

The  court  of  France,  difappointed  and  offended,  con¬ 
ferred  the  chief  command  upon  Broglio,  who  efcaped 
from  the  befiegers  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  kept  the 
Auftrians  employed  till  Bellifle  by  a  fudden  fally  quitted 
Prague,  and  without  any  great  lofs  joined  the  main  army. 
Broglio  then  retired  over  the  Rhine  into  the  French  domi¬ 
nions,  wafting  in  his  retreat  the  country  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  protedt,  and  burning  towns,  and  deftroying 
magazines  of  corn,  with  fuch  wantonnefs,  as  gave  reaton 
to  believe  that  he  expedted  commendation  from  his  court 
for  any  mifchiefs  done,  by  whatever  means. 

The  Auftrians  purfued  their  advantages,  recovered  ail 
their  ftrong  places,  in  fome  of  which  French  garrifons  had 
been  left,  and  made  themfelves  matters  of  Bavaria,  by 
taking  not  only  Munich  the  capital,  but  Ingolftadt  the 
ftrongeft  fortification  in  the  eledtor’s  dominions,  where 
they  found  a  great  number  of  cannon  and  quantity  of  ammu¬ 
nition  intended  in  the  dreams  of  projected  greatnefs  for  the 
liege  of  Vienna,  all  the  archives  of  the  ftate,  the  plate  and 
ornaments  of  the  electoral  palace,  and  what  had  been  con- 
lidered  as  moft  worthy  of  prefervation.  Nothing  but  the 
warlike  ftores  were  taken  away.  An  oath  of  -allegiance 
to  the  queen  was  required  of  the  Bavarians,  but  without 
any  explanation  whether  temporary  or  perpetual. 

The  emperor  lived  at  Francfort  in  the  fecurity  that  was 
allowed  to  neutral  places,  but  without  much  refpedt  from 
the  German  princes,  except  that,  upon  fome  objections 
made  by  the  queen  to  the  validity  of  his  election,  the  king 
of  Pruffia  declared  himfelf  determined  to  fupport  him  in 
the  imperial  dignity  with  all  his  power. 

This  may  be  confidered  as  a  token  of  no  great  affection 
to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  but  it  feems  not  to  have  raifed 
much  alarm.  The  German  princes  were  afraid  of  new 
broils.  To  conteft  the  election  of  an  emperor  once  inverted 
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and  acknowledged,  would  be  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Germanic  conftitution.  Perhaps  no  eleftion  by  plurality 
of  fuftrages  was  ever  made  among  human  beings,  to  which 
it  might  not  be  objected  that  voices  were  procured  by 
illicit  influence. 

Some  fufpicions,  however,  were  raifed  by  the  king’s 
declaration,  which  he  endeavoured  to  obviate  by  ordering 
his  minifters  to  declare,  at  London  and  at  Vienna,  that  he 
was  refolved  not  to  violate  the  treaty  of  Breflaw.  This  decla¬ 
ration  was  fufficiently  ambiguous,  and  could  not  fatisfy 
thofe  whom  it  might  filence.  But  this  was  not  a  time  for 
nice  difquifitions  :  to  diftruft  the  king  of  Pruflia  might  have 
provoked  him,  and  it  was  molt  convenient  to  confider  him 
as  a  friend,  till  he  appeared  openly  as  an  enemy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1744,  he  raifed  new  alarms 
by  collecting  his  troops  and  putting  them  in  motion.  The 
earl  of  Hindford  about  this  time  demanded  the  troops 
Stipulated  for  the  protection  of  Hanover,  not  perhaps  be- 
caufe  they  were  thought  neceflary,  but  that  the  king’s 
defigns  might  be  guefied  from  his  anfwer,  which  was  that 
troops  were  not  granted  for  the  defence  of  any  country 
till  that  country  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  eleCtor  of  Hanover  to  be  in  much  dread  of  an 
Invafion,  fince  he  had  withdrawn  the  native  troops,  and 
put  them  into  the  pay  of  England. 

He  had,  undoubtedly,  now  formed  defigns  which  made 
It  neceflary  that  his  troops  fhould  be  kept  together,  and  the 
time  foon  came  when  the  fcene  was  to  be  opened.  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain,  having  chafed  the  French  out  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  lav  for  fome  months  encamped  on  the  Rhine,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  gain  a  paflage  into  Alface.  His  atternpts  had 
long  been  evaded  by  the  Ikill  and  vigilance  of  the  French 
general,  till  at  laft,  June  21,  1744,  he  executed  his  defign, 
and  lodged  his  army  in  the  French  dominions,  to  the  fur- 
prife  and  joy  of  a  great  part  of  Europe.  It  was  now  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  territories  of  France  would  in  their  turn 
feel  the  miferies  of  war ;  and  the  nation,  which  fo  long 
kept  the  world  in  alarm,  be  taught  at  laft  the  value  of 
peace. 

The  king  of  Pruflia  now  faw  the  Auftrian  troops  at  a  - 
great  diftance  from  him,  engaged  in'  a  foreign  country 
againft  the  moft  powerful  of  all  their  enemies.  Now, 
therefore,  was  the  time  to  Hifcover  that  he  had  lately  made 
a  treaty  at  Francfort  with  the  emperor,  by  which  he  had 
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engaged,  “  that  as  the  court  of  Vienna  and  its  allies  ap- 
«  peared  backward  to  re-eftabliffi  the  tranquillity  of  the 
“  empire,  and  more  cogent  methods  appeared  neceffavy  ; 
«  he,  being  animated  with  a  defire  of  co-operating  towards 

the  pacification  of  Germany,  fliould  make  an  expedi- 
«  tion  for  the  conqueft  of  Bohemia,  and  to  put  it  into 
«  the  poffeffion  of  the  emperor,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
«  for  ever  ;  in  gratitude  for  which,  the  emperor  fhould 
«  refign  to  him  and  his  fucceffors  a  certain  number  of 
“  lordffiips,  which  are  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
((  mia.  His  Imperial  majefty  likewife  guaranties  to  the 
“  king  of  Pruffia  the  perpetual  poffeffion  of  Upper  Silefia  ; 
«  and  the  king  guaranties  to  the  emperor  the  perpetual 
“  ppffeffion  of  Upper  Auftria,  as  he  ffiall  have  occupied 
sc  it  by  conqueft.” 

It  is  eafy  to  difcover  that  the  king  began  the  war  upop 
Other  motives  than  zeal  for  peace  ;  and  that  whatever  re- 
fpedt  he  was  willing  to  {hew  to  the  emperor,  he  did  nqt 
purpofe  to  affift  him  without  reward.  In  profeeution  qf 
this  treaty  he  put  his  troops  in  motion  ;  and,  according  to 
his  promife,  while  the  Auftrians  were  invading  France,  he 
invaded  Bohemia. 

Princes  have  this  remaining  of  humanity,  that  they 
think  themfelves  obliged  not  to  make  war  without  a  reafon. 
Their  reafons  are  indeed  not  always  very  fatisfaftory.  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  feemed  to  think  his  own  glory  a  fufficient 
motive  /or  the  invafion  of  Holland.  The  Czar  attacked 
Charles  of  Sweden,  becaufe  he  had  not  been  treated  with 
fufficient  refpefl:  when  he  made  a  journey  in  difguife.  The 
king  of  Pruffia,  having  an  opportunity  of  attacking  his 
neighbour,  was  not  long  without  his  reafons.  On  July 
30,  he  publiffied  his  declaration,  in  which  he  declares, 

That  he  can  no  longer  ftand  an  idle  fpeclator  of  the 
troubles  in  Germany,  but  finds  him felf  obliged  to  make 
ufe  of  force  to  reftore  the  power  of  the  laws,  and  the 
authority  of  the  emperor. 

That  the  queen  of  Hungary  has  treated  the  emperor’s 
hereditary  dominions  with  inexpreffible  cruelty. 

That  Germany  has  been  over-run  with  foreign  troops, 
which  have  marched  through  neutraLcouqtries  without  the 
cuftomary  requifitions. 

That  the  emperor’s  troops  have  been  attacked  under  neu¬ 
tral  fortreffes',  and  obliged  to  abandon  thf  empire,  of  which 
their  mafter  is  the  head. 
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That  the  imperial  dignity  has  been  treated  with  inde= 
cency  by  the  Hungarian  troops. 

The  queen  declaring  the  eleftion  of  the  emperor  void, 
and  the  diet  of  Frankfort  illegal,  had  not  only  violated  the 
imperial  dignity,  but  injured  ail  the  princes  who  have  the 
right  of  election. 

That  he  has  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary ;  and  that  he  defires  nothing  for  himfelf,  and 
only  enters  as  an  auxiliary  into  a  war  for  the  liberties  of 
Germany. 

That  the  emperor  had  offered  to  quit  his  pretenfion  to 
the  dominions  of  Auftria,  on  condition  that  his  hereditary 
countries  be  reftored  to  him. 

That  this  propofal  had  been  made  to  the  king  of  England 
at  Hanau,  and  rejected  in  fuch  a  manner  as  {hewed  that  the 
king  of  England  had  no  intention  to  reftore  peace,  but 
rather  to  make  his  advantage  of  the  troubles. 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had  been  defired  ;  but 
that  they  declined  to  interpofe,  knowing  the  inflexibility  of 
the  Englifh  and  Auftrian  courts. 

That  the  fame  terms  were  again  offered  at  Vienna,  and 
again  rejeHed  :  that  therefore  the  queen  mull  impute  it  to 
her  own  council  that  her  enemies  find  new  allies. 

That  he  is  not  fighting  for  any  interefl  of  his  own,  that 
he  demands  nothing  for  himfelf  5  but  is  determined  to  ex¬ 
ert  all  his  powers  in  defence  of  the  emperor,  in  vindication 
of  the  right  of  election,  and  in  fupport  of  the  liberties  of 
Germany,  which  the  queen  of  Hungary  would  enflave. 

"When  this  declaration  was  fent  to  the  Pruflian  minifter 
in  England,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  remonftrance  to  the 
king,  in  which  many  of  the  foregoing  pofitions  were  repeat¬ 
ed  ;  the  emperor’s  candour  and  difmtereftednefs  were 
magnified  ;  the  dangerous  defigns  of  the  Auftrians  were 
difplayed  ;  it  was  imputed  to  them  as  the  molt  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Germanic  conflitution,  that  they  had  driven 
the  emperor’s  troops  out  of  the  empire  *,  the  public  fpirit 
and  generofity  of  his  Pruflian  majefty  were  again  heartily 
declared  ;  and  it  was  faid,  that  this  quarrel  having  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Englifh  interefts,  the  Englifh  ought  not 
to  interpofe. 

Auftria  and  all  her  allies  were  put  into  amazement  by 
this  declaration,  which  at  once  difmounted  them  from  the 
fummit  of  fuccefs,  and  obliged  them  to  fight  through  the 
war  a  feconi  time.  What  fu  caurs,  or  what  promifes, 
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Pruffia  received  from  France  was  never  publicly  known  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  prince  fo  watchful  of  op¬ 
portunity  fold  affiftance,  when  it  was  fo  much  wanted,  at 
the  higheft  rate  ;  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  he  expofed 
himfelf  to  fo  much  hazard  only  for  the  freedom  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  a  few  petty  diftridls  in  Bohemia. 

The  French,  who,  from  ravaging  the  empire  at  dif- 
cretion,  and  wafting  whatever  they  found  either  among 
enemies  or  friends,  were  now  driven  into  their  own  do¬ 
minions,  and  in  their  own  dominions  were  infulted  and 
purfued,  were  on  a  fudden  by  this  new  auxiliary  reftored 
to  their  former  fuperiority,  at  leaft  were  dilburthened  of 
their  invaders,  and  delivered  from  their  terrors.  And  all 
the  enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  faw  with  indignation 
and  amazement  the  recovery  of  that  power  which  they  had 
with  fo  much  coft  and  bloodflied  brought  low,  and  which 
their  animofity  and  elation  had  difpofed  them  to  imagine 
yet  lower  than  it  was. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  ftill  retained  .her  firmnefs.  The 
Pruffian'  declaration  was  not  long  without  an  anfwer, 
which  was  tranfmitted  to  the  European  princes  with  fome 
obfervations  on  the  Pruffian  minifter’s  remonftrance  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  which  he  was  ordered  by  Ifis  mafter  to 
read  to  the  Auftrian  council,  but  not  to  deliver.  The  fame 
caution  was  pradlifed  before  when  the  Pruffians,  after  the 
emperor’s  death,  invaded  Silefia.  This  artifice  of  political 
debate  may,  perhaps,  be  numbered  by  the  admirers  of 
greatnefs  among  the  refinements  of  condudl  ;  but,  as  it  is  a 
method  of  proceeding  not  very  difficult  to  be  contrived  or 
pradlifed,  as  it  can  be  of  very  rare  ufe  to  honefty  or  wifdom, 
and  as  it  has  been  long  known  to  that  clafs  of  men  whofe 
fafety  depends  upon  fecrecy,  though  hitherto  applied 
chiefly  in  petty  cheats  and  flight  tranfadlions  ;  I  do  not  fee 
that  it  can  much  advance  the  reputation  of  regal  under- 
{landing,  or  indeed  that  it  can  add  more  to  the  fafety,  thaq 
it  takes  away  from  the  honour,  of  him  that  fhall  adopt  it. 

The  queen  in  her  anfwer,  after  charging  the  king  of 
Pruffia  with  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Breflaw,  and  obferving 
how  much  her  enemies  wijl  exult  to  fee  the  peace  now  the 
third  time  broken  by  him,  declares. 

That  fhe  had  no  intention  to  injure  the  rights  of  the 
electors,  and  that  ftie  calls  in  queftion  not  the  event  but 
the  manner  of  the  eledlipn. 
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That  flie  had  fpared  the  emperor’s  troops  with  great  teri- 
dernefs,  and  that  they  were  driven  out  of  the  empire  only 
becaufe  they  were  in  the  fervice  of  France. 

That  flie  is  fo  far  from  difturbing  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  that  the  only  commotions  now  railed  in  it  are 
the  effedl  of  the  armaments  of  the  king  of  Pruffia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  public  records,  when  they 
relate  to  affairs  which  by  diftance  of  time  or  place  lofe  their 
power  to  intereft  the  reader.  Every  thing  grows  little  as 
it  grows  remote  ;  and  of  things  thus  diminifhed,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  furvey  the  aggregate  without  a  minute  examination 
of  the  parts. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  reafons 
be  fufficient,  ambition  or  animofity  can  never  want  a  plea 
for  violence  and  invafion.  What  he  charges  upon  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  the  watte  of  countries,  the  expulfion  of  the 
Bavarians,  and  the  employment  of  foreign  troops,  is  the 
unavoidable  confequence  of  a  war  inflamed  on  either  fide 
to  the  utmoft  violence.  All  thefe  grievances  fubfifted 
when  he  made  the  peace,  and  therefore  they  could  very  little 
juftify  its  breach. 

It  is  true,  that  every  prince  of  the  empire  is  obliged  to 
fupport  the  imperial  dignity,  and  affift  the  emperor  when 
his  rights  are  violated.  And  every  fubfequent  contract 
mull  be  underftood  in  a  fenfe  confident  with  former  obli¬ 
gations.  Nor  had  the  king  power  to  make  a  peace  on  terms 
contrary  to  that  cohftitution  by  which  he  held  a  place 
among  the  Germanic  electors.  But  he  could  have  eafily 
difcovered  that  not  the  emperor  but  the  duke  of  Bavaria 
was  the  queen’s  enemy,  not  the  adminiftrator  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  power,  but  the  claimant  of  the  Auflrian  dominions. 
Nor  did  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  fuppofing  the  em¬ 
peror  injured,  oblige  him  to  more  than  a  fuccour  of  ten 
thoufand  men.  But  ten  thoufand  men  could  not  conquer 
Bohemia,  and  without  the  conquefl  of  Bohemia  he  could 
receive  no  reward  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he  fo 
loudly  profefled. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  he  had  taken  all  poflible 
precaution  to  lecure.  He  was  to  invade  a  country  guarded 
only  by  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  therefore  left  unarmed, 
and  unprovided  of  all  defence.  He  had  engaged  the  French 
to  attack  prince  Charles,  before  he  fhould  repafs  the  Rhine, 
by  which  the  Auftrians  would  at  lead  have  been  hindered 
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from  a  fpeedy  march  into  Bohemia  :  they  were  likewife  to- 
yield  him  fuch  other  affiftance  as  he  might  want. 

Relying  therefore  upon  the  promifes  of  the  French,  he 
refolved  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  houfe  of  Aultria,  and 
in  Auguft  1 744  broke  into  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  an 
hundred  and  four  thoufand  men.  When  he  entered  the 
country,  he  publilhed  a  proclamation,  promifmg,  that  his 
army  fhould  obferve  the  ftricfteft  difcipline,  and  that  thofe 
who  made  no  refiftance  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  at 
quiet  in  their  habitations.  He  required  that  all  arms,  in 
the  cuftody  of  whomfoever  they  might  be  placed,  fhould 
be  given  up,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  public  officers.  lie 
ftill  declared  himfelf  to  a<ft  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
emperor,  and  with  no  other  defign  than  to  eftablifh  peace 
and  tranquillity  throughout  Germany,  his  dear  country. 

In  this  proclamation  there  is  one  paragraph  of  which  I 
do  not  remember  any  precedent.  He  threatens,  that,  if 
any  peafant  fhould  be  found  with  arms,  he  ffiali  be  hanged 
without  further  enquiry;  and  that,  if  any  lord  ffiali  con¬ 
nive  at  his  vaffials  keeping  arms  in  their  cuftody,  his  village 
ffiali  be  reduced  to  allies. 

It  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  pretence  the  king  of  Pruffia. 
could  treat  the  Bohemians  as  criminals,  for  preparing  to 
defend  their  native  country,  or  maintain  their  allegiance 
to  their  lawful  fovereign  againft  an  invader,  whether  he 
appears  principal  or  auxiliary,  whether  he  profefles  to_  in¬ 
tend  tranquillity  or  confufion. 

His  progrefs  was  fuch  as  gave  great  hopes  to  the  enemies 
of  Auftria :  like  Crefar,  he  conquered  as  he  advanced,  and 
met  with  no  oppofition  till  he  reached  the  walls  of  Prague. 
The  indignation  and  refentment  of  the  queen  of  Hungary 
may  be  eafily  conceived,  the  alliance  of  Frankfort  was 
now  laid  open  to  all  Europe  ;  and  the  partition  of  the 
Auftrian  dominions  was  again  publicly  projected.  They 
were  to  be  ffiared  among  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Pruffia, 
the  eledfor  palatine,  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe.  All 
the  powers  of  Europe  who  had  dreamed  of  controling 
France,  were  awakened  to  their  former  terrors  ;  all  that 
had  been  done  was  now  to  be  done  again ;  and  every 
court,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  was 
filled  with  exultation  or  terror,  with  fchemes  of  conqueft 
or  precautions  for  defence. 

The  king,  delighted  with  Ins  progrefs,  and  expedfing 
like  other  mortals,  elated  with  fuccefs,  that  his  profperity 
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could  not  be  interrupted,  continued  bis  march,  and  begdri 
in  the  latter  end  of  September  the  fiege  of  Prague.  He 
had  gained  feveral  of  the  outer  pofts,  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  convoy  which  attended  his  artillery  was 
attacked  by  an  unexpected  party  of  the  Aultrians.  The 
king  went  immediately  to  their  affiftance  with  the  third 
part  of  his  army,  and  found  his  troops  put  to  flight,  and 
the  Aultrians  halting  away  with  his  cannons  ;  fuch  a  lofs 
would  have  difabled  him  at  once.  Pie  fell  upon  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  whofe  number  would  not  enable  them  to  withltand 
him,  recovered  his  artillery,  and  having  alfo  defeated 
Bathiani,  raifed  his  batteries  ;  and  there  being  no  artillery 
to  be  placed  againlt  him,  he  deftroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
city.  He  then  ordered  four  attacks  to  be  made  at 
once,  and  reduced  the  befieged  to  fuch  extremities,  that 
In  fourteen  days  the  governor  was  obliged  to  yield  the 
place. 

At  the  attack  commanded  by  Schwerin,  a  grenadier  is 
reported  to  have  mounted  the  baltion  alone,  and  to  have 
defended  himfelf  for  fome  time  with  his  fword,  till  his 
followers  mounted  after  him  ;  for  this  aft  of  bravery, 
the  king  made  him  a  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  a  patent  of 
nobility. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  that  the  Auftri'ans  fhould  lay 
alide  all  thought  of  invading  France,  and  apply  their 
whole  power  to  their  own  defence.  Prince  Charles,  at 
the  firft  news  of  the  Pruffian  invafion,  prepared  to  repafs 
the  Rhine.  This  the  French,  according  to  their  contract 
with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  fhould  have  attempted  to  hinder ; 
but  they  knew  by  experience  the  Aultrians  would  not  be 
beaten  without  reliftance,  and  that  refiftance  always  in¬ 
commodes  an  aflailant.  As  the  king  of  PruxTia  rejoiced  in 
the  diltance  of  the  Aultrians,  whom  he  confidered  as 
entangled  in  the  French  territories ;  the  French  rejoiced 
in  the  necefiity  of  their  return,  and  pleafed  themfelves  with 
the  profpeft  of  eafy  conquelts,  while  powers  whom  they 
confidered  with  equal  malevolence  fhould  be  employed  in 
maliacring  each  other. 

Prince  Charles  took  the  opportunity  of  bright  moon- 
fhine  to  repafs  the  Rhine ;  and  Noailles,  who  had  early 
intelligence  of  his  motions,  gave  him  very  little  diftur- 
bance,  but  contented  himfelf  with  attacking  the  rear¬ 
guard,  find  when  they  retired  to  the  main  body  ceafed  his 
purfuit. 
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The  king,  upon  the  redudlion  of  Prague,  ftruck  a 
medal,  which  had  on  one  fide  a  plan  of  the  town,  with 
this  infcription  : 

“  Prague  taken  by  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
September  1 6,  1 744  ; 

For  the  third  time  in  three  years.” 

On  the  other  fide  were  two  verfes,  in  which  he  prayed, 
«  That  his  Conquefts  might  produce  Peace.”  He  then 
marched  forward  with  the  rapidity  which  conftitutes  his 
military  chara£ter,  took  pofTeffion  of  almoft  all  Bohemia, 
and  began  to  talk  of  entering  Aultria  and  befieging 
Vienna. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  refource.  The  elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony,  whether  invited  or  not,  was  not  comprifed  in 
the  union  of  Frankfort  ;  and  as  every  fovereign  is  growing 
lefs  as  his  next  neighbour  is  growing  greater,  he  could 
not  heartily  wifh  fuccefs  to  a  confederacy  which  was  to 
aggrandize  the  other  powers  of  Germany.  The  Pruffians 
gave  him  likewife  a  particular  and  immediate  provoca¬ 
tion  to  oppofe  them  ;  for,  when  they  departed  to  the 
conqueft  of  Bohemia,  with  all  the  elation  of  imaginary 
fuccefs,  they  paffed  through  his  dominions  with  unlicenfed 
and  contemptuous  difdain  of  his  authority.  As  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Prince  Charles  gave  a  new  profpedl  of  events, 
he  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
the  queen,  whom  he  furnilhed  with  a  very  large  body 
of  troops. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  having  left  a  garrifon  in  Prague, 
which  he  commanded  to  put  the  burghers  to  death  if  they 
left  their  houfes  in  the  night,  went  forward  to  take  the 
other  towns  and  fortrelfes,  expelling,  perhaps,  that  prince 
Charles  would  be  interrupted  in  his  march,  but  the  French, 
though  they  appeared  to  follow  him,  either  could  not  or 
would  not  overtake  him. 

In  a  fhort  time,  by  marches  preffed  on  with  the  utmoft 
eagernefs,  Charles  reached  Bohemia,  leaving  the  Bavarians 
to  regain  the  polfeffion  of  the  walled  plains  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  which  their  enemies,  who  Hill  kept  the  Prong  places, 
might  again  feize  at  will.  At  the  approach  of  the  Aullrian 
army  the  courage  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  feemed  to  have 
failed  him.  Fie  retired  from  poll  to  poll,  .and  evacuated 
town  after  town,  and  fortrefs  after  fortrefs,  without  refin¬ 
ance,. 
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ance,  or  appearance  of  refiftance*  as  if  he  was  refign'i'ng 
them  to  the  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  fhould  have  made 
fome  effort  to  refcue  Prague  ;  but,  after  a  faint  attempt  to 
ffifpute  the  paflage  of  the  Elbe,  he  ordered  his  garrifon  of 
eleven  thoufand  men  to  quit  the  place.  They  left  behind 
them  their  magazines,  and  heavy  artillery,  among  which 
were  feven  pieces  of  remarkable  excellence,  called  “  The 
iC  Seven  Electors.”  But  they  took  with  them  their  field 
cannon  and  a  great  number  of  carriages  laden  with  ftores 
and  plunder,  which  they  were  forced  to  leave  in  their  way 
to  the  Saxons  and  Auftrians  that  harafled  their  march.’ 
They  at  laft  entered  Silefia  with  the  lofs'  of  about  a  third 
part. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  fuffered  much  in  his  fetreat,  for 
befides  the  military  ftores,  which  he  left  every  where  be¬ 
hind  him,  even  to  the  cloaths  of  his  troops,  there  was  a  want 
of  provifions  in  his  army,  and  confequently  frequent  de- 
fertions  and  many  difeafes  ;  and  a  foldier  fick  or  killed  was 
equally  loft  to  a  flying  army. 

At  laft  he  re-entered  his  own  territories,  and  having 
ftationed  his  troops  in  places  of  fecurity,  returned  for  a 
time  to  Berlin,  where  he  forbade  all  to  fpeak  either  ill  or 
well  of  the  campaign. 

To  what  end  fuch  a  prohibition  could  conduce,  it  is 
difficult  to  difcover :  there  is  no  country  in  which  men  can 
be  forbidden  to  know  what  they  know,  and  what  is  univer- 
fally  known  may  as  well  be  fpoken.  It  is  true,  that 
in  popular  governments  feditious  difcourfes  may  inflame 
the  vulgar,  but  in  fuch  governments  they  cannot  be 
reftrained,  and  in  abfolute  monarchies  they  are  of  little 
eft'edl. 

When  the  Pruflians  invaded  Bohemia,  and  this  whole 
nation  was  fired  with  refentment,  the  king  of  England 
gave  orders  in  his  palace  that  none  fhould  mention  his 
nephew  with  difrefpeft  ;  by  this  command  he  maintained 
the  decency  neceflary  between  princes,  without  enforcing, 
and  probably  without  expecting,  obedience  but  in  his  own 
^prefence. 

The  king  of  Pruffia’s  edift  regarded  only  himfelf,  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was  his  motive,  unlefs 
he  intended  to  fpare  himfelf  this  mortification  of  abfurd 
and  illiberal  flattery,  which,  to  a  mind  ftung  with  dif- 

grace. 


grate,  muft  have  been  in  the  higheft  degree  painful  and 
difgufting. 

Moderation  in  profperity  is  a  virtue  very  difficult  to  all 
mortals  ;  forbearance  of  revenge,  when  revenge  is  within 
reach,  is  fcarcely  ever  to  be  found  among  princes.  Now 
was  the  time  when  the  queen  of  Hungary  might  perhaps 
have  made  peace  on  her  own  terms  ;  but  keennefs  ot  re- 
fentment,  and  arrogance  of  fuccefs,  with-held  her  from 
the  due  ufe  of  theprefent  opportunity,  it  is  laid,  that  the 
king  of  Pruffia  in  his  retreat  fent  letters  to  prince  Charles, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  contain  ample  conceiTions,  but 
were  fent  back  unopened.  The  king  of  England  offered 
likewife  to  mediate  between  them  ;  but  his  propofitions 
were  rejected  at  Vienna,  where  a  refolution  was  taken  not 
only  to  revenge  the  interruption  of  their  fuccefs  on  the 
Rhine  by  the  recovery  of  Silefia,  but  to  reward  the  Saxons 
for  their  feafonable  help,  by  giving  them  part  of  the 
Pruffian  dominions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745  died  the  emperor 
Charles  of  Bavaria  ;  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  was  confe- 
quently  at  an  end  ;  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  being  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  the  character  of  auxiliary  to  the 
emperor,  and  having  avowed  no  other  reafon  for  the 
war,  might  have  honourably  withdrawn  his  forces,  and 
on  his  own  principles  have  complied  with  terms  of  peace  ; 
but  no  terms  were  offered  him  ;  the  queen  purfued  him. 
with  the  utmoft  ardour  of  hoftility,  and  the  French  left 
him  to  his  own  conduct,  and  his  own  deftiny. 

His  Bohemian  ccnquefts  were  already  loft ;  and  he  was 
now  chafed  back  into  Silefia,  where,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  war  continued  in  an  equilibration  by  alter¬ 
nate  Ioffes  and  advantages.  In  April,  the  elector  of  Bava¬ 
ria  feeing  his  dominions  over-run  by  the  Auftrians,  and 
receiving  very  little  fuccotir  from  the  French,  made  a 
peace  with  the  queen  of  Hungary  upon  eafy  conditions, 
and  the  Auftrians  had  more  troops  to  employ  againft 
Pruffia. 

But  the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  fuffer  human  pre- 
fumption  to  remain  long  unchecked.  The  peace  with 
Bavaria  was  fcarcely  concluded  when  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
w  as  loft,  and  all  the  allies  of  Auftria  called  upon  her  to 
exert  her  utmoft  power  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Low 
Countries  ;  and,  a  few  days  after  the  lofs  at  Fontenoy, 
the  firft  battle  between  the  Pruffians  and  the  combined 
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army  of  Auftrians  and  Saxons  was  fought  at  Niedburg: 
in  Silefia. 

The  particulars  of  this  battle  were  varioully  reported  by 
the  different  parties,  and  publifhed  in  the  journals  of  that 
time ;  to  tranfcribe  them  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs, 
becaufe  accounts  of  battles  are  not  eafily  underllood,  and 
becaufe  there  are  no  means  of  determining  to  which  of  the 
relations  credit  fhould  be  given.  It  is  fuflieient  that  they 
all  end  in  claiming  or  allowing  a  complete  victory  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  who  gained  all  the  Auftrian  artillery, 
killed  four  thoufand,  took  feven  thoufand  prifoners,  with 
the  lofs,  according  to  the  Pruffian  narrative,  of  only  fixteen 
hundred  men.- 

Pie  now  advanced  again  into  Bohemia,  where,  however, 
he  made  no  great  progrefs.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  though 
defeated,  was  not  fubdued.  She  poured  in  her  troops 
from  all  parts  to  the  reinforcement  of  prince  Charles,  and 
determined  to  continue  the  ftruggle  with  all  her  power. 
The  king  faw  that  Bohemia  was  an  unpleafmg  and  incon¬ 
venient  theatre  of  war,  in  which  he  fhould  be  ruined  by  a 
mifcarriage,  and  fhould  get  little  by  a  vidtory.  Saxony 
was  left  defen cele fs,  and  if  it  was  conquered  might  be 
plundered. 

Pie  therefore  publifhed  a  declaration  againft  the  eledlor 
of  Saxony,  and,  without  waiting  for  reply,  invaded  his 
dominions.  This  invafion  produced  another  battle  at  Stan- 
dentz,  which  ended,  as  the  former,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Pruffians.  The  Auftrians  had  foine  advantage  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  and  their  irregular  troops,  who  are  always  daring, 
and  are  always  ravenous,  broke  into  the  Pruffian  camp, 
and  carried  away  the  military  cheft.  But  this  was  eafily 
repaired  by  the  fpoils  of  Saxonv. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  was  ftill  inflexible,  and  hoped 
that  fortune  would  at  laft  change.  She  recruited  once 
more  her  army,  and  prepared  to  invade  the  territories  of 
Brandenburg  ;  but  the  king  of  Pruiha’s  activity  prevented 
all  her  defigns.  One  part  of  his  forces  feized  Leipfic,  and 
the  other  once  more  defeated  the  Saxons •,  the  king  of 
Poland  fled  from  his  dominions,  prince  Charles  retired  into 
Bohemia.  The  king  of  Pruffia  entered  Brefden  as  a  con- 
queror,  exafted  very  fevere  contributions  from  the  whole 
country,  and  the  Auftrians  and  Saxons  were  at  laft  com¬ 
pelled  to  receive  from  him  fuch  a  peace  as  he  would  grant.. 
He  impofed  no  fevere  conditions  except  the  payment  of  the 
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Contributions,  made  no  new  claim  of  dominions,  and 
with  the  elector  Palatine,  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany  for  emperor. 

The  dives  of  princes,  like  the  hiftories  of  nations,  have 
their  periods.  We  lhall  here  fufpend  our  narrative  of  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  who  was  now  at  the  height  of  human  great- 
nefs,  giving  laws  to  his  enemies,  and  courted  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe. 
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IblR  THOMAS  BROWNE  was  born  at  London,  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Michael  in  Cheapfidc,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1605  f.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  of  an  ancient  family 
at  Upton  in  Chefhire.  Of  the  name  or  family  of  his  mother, 
I  find  no  account. 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth,  there  is  little  known, 
except  that  he  loll  his  father  very  early  ;  that  he  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  J  fate  of  orphans,  defrauded  by  one 
of  his  guardians  ;  and  that  he  was  placed  for  his  education 
at  the  fchool  of  Winchefter. 

His  mother,  having  taken  §  three  thoufand  pounds,  as 
the  third  part  of  her  huiband's  property,  left  her  fon,  by 
confequence,  fix  thoufand,  a  large  fortune  for  a  man  def- 
tined  to  learning  at  that  time,  when  commerce  had  not 
yet  filled  the  nation  with  nominal  riches.  But  it  happened 
to  him  as  to  many  others,  to  be  made  poorer  by  opulence  ; 
for  his  mother  fobn  married  Sir  Thomas  Dutton,  probably 
by  the  inducement  of  her  fortune  •,  and  he  was  left  to  the 
rapacity  of  his  guardian,  deprived  now  of  both  his  parents, 
and  therefore  hefplefs  and  unprotected. 

He  was  removed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1623  from 
Winchefter  to  Oxford  |],  and  entered  a  gentleman-corn-- 
moner  of  Broadgate-Hall,  which  was  foon  afterwards  en¬ 
dowed,  and  took  the  name  of  Pembroke-college,  from  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the  Univerfity.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  January 
31,  1*526-7  ;  being,  as  Wood  remarks,  the  firft  man  of 
eminence  graduated  from  the  new  college,  to  which  the 

*  Firtl  printed  in  1752. 

■f  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  Antiquities  of 
Norwich. 

J  Whitefoot’scharadferof  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  a  marginal 
note. 

$  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

!|  Wood’s  Athens  Oxonienfes. 
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zeal  or  gratitude  of  thofe  that  love  it  moft  can  wifh  little 
better  than  that  it  may  long  proceed  as  it  began. 

Having  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  he 
turned  his  ftudies  to  phyfic  *,  and  praXifed  it  for  fome 
time  in  Oxfordlhire  ;  but  foon  afterwards,  either  induced 
by  curiofity,  or  invited  by  promifes,  he  quitted  his  fettle- 
ment,  and  accompanied  his  f  father-in-law,  who  had 
fome  employment  in  Ireland,  in  a  vilitation  of  the  forts  and 
callles,  which  the  Hate  of  Ireland  then  made  neceflary. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himfelf  to  break  his  con¬ 
nexions  of  acquaintance,  and  begin  a  wandering  life,  very 
eafily  continues  it.  Ireland  had,  at  that  time,  very  little 
to  offer  to  the  obfervation  of  a  man  of  letters  :  he,  there¬ 
fore,  palfed  \  into  France  and  Italy  ;  made  fome  Hay  at 
Montpellier  and  Padua,  which  were  then  the  celebrated 
fchools  of  phyfic  ;  and,  returning  home  through  Holland, 
procured  himfelf  to  be  created  doXor  of  phyfic  at 
Leyden. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when  he  concluded  them, 
there  is  no  certain  account ;  nor  do  there  remain  any  obfer- 
vations  made  by  him  in  his  palfage  through  thofe  countries 
which  he  vifited.  To  confider,  therefore,  what  pleafure  or 
inltruXion  might  have  been  received  from  the  remarks  of  a 
man  fo  curious  and  diligent,  would  be  voluntarily  to  indulge 
a  painful  refleXion,  and  load  the  imagination  with  a  wifh, 
which,  while  it  is  formed,  is  known  to  be  vain.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  lamented,  that  thofe  who  are  moll  capable 
of  improving  mankind,  very  frequently  negleX  to  commu¬ 
nicate  their  knowledge  ;  either  becaufe  it  is  more  pleafing 
to  gather  ideas  than  to  impart  them,  or  becaufe,  to  minds 
naturally  great,  few  things  appear  of  fo  much  importance 
as  to  deferve  the  notice  of  the  public. 

About  the  year  1634  §,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  returned 
to  London  ;  and  the  next  year  to  have  written  his  cele¬ 
brated  treatife  called  Religio  Medici,  “  The  religion  of  a 
i(  phyfician  ||,”  which  he  declares  himfelf  never  to  have 
intended  for  the  prefs,  having  compofed  it  only  for  his  own 
exercife  and  entertainment.  It,  indeed,  contains  many 

*  Wood.  -J-  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 

X  Ibid.  • 

§  Biographia  Britannica. 

||  Letter  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  prefixed  to  the  Religio  Medici, 
jolio  edition. 
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paffages,  which,  relating  merely  to  his  own  perfon,  can  be 
of  no  great  importance  to  the  public  ;  but  when  it  was 
written,  it  happened  to  him  as  to  others,  he  was  too 
much  pleafed  with  his  performance,  not  to  think  that  it 
might  pleafe  others  as  much  $  he,  therefore,  communi¬ 
cated  it  to  his  friends,  and  receiving,  I  fuppofe,  that  exu¬ 
berant  applaufe  with  which  every  man  repays  the  grant  of 
perufing  a  manuscript,  he  was  not  very  diligent  to  obftrudt 
his  own  praiie  by  recalling  his  papers,  but  Suffered  them 
to  wander  from  hand  to  hand,  till  at  laft,  without  his  own 
content,  they  were  in  1642  given  to  a  printer. 

This  has,  perhaps,  Sometimes  befallen  others  ;  and  this 
I  am  willing  to  believe,  did  really  happen  to  Dr.  Browne  : 
but  there  is  Surely  Some  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
complaint  So  frequently  made  of  Surreptitious  editions.  A 
Song,  or  an  epigram,  may  be  eafily  printed  without  the 
author’s  knowledge  j  becaufe  it  may  be  learned  when  it  is 
repeated,  or  may  be  written  out  with  very  little  trouble  : 
but  a  long  treatife,  however  elegant,  is  not  often  copied  by 
mere  zeal  or  curiofity,  but  may  be  worn  out  in  paffmg  from 
hand  to  hand,  before  it  is  multiplied  by  a  tranfcript.  It 
is  eafy  to  convey  an  imperfect  book,  by  a  diftant  hand,  to 
the  prefs,  and  plead  the  circulation  of  a  falfe  copy  as  an 
excufe  for  publishing  the  true,  or  to  corredt  what  is  found 
faulty  or  offensive,  and  charge  the  errors  on  the  tran¬ 
scriber’s  depravations. 

This  is  a  Stratagem,  by  which  an  author  panting  for 
fame,  and  yet  afraid  of  Seeming  to  challenge  it,  may  at 
once  gratify  his  vanity,  and  preferve  the  appearance  of 
mode  fly  ;  may  enter  the  lifts,  and  Secure  a  retreat  :  and 
this  candour  might  Suffer  to  paSs  undetected  as  an  innocent 
fraud,  but  that  indeed  no  fraud  is  innocent ;  for  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  makes  the  happinefs  pf  Society  is  in  Some 
degree  diminished  by  every  man,  whofe  practice  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  his  words. 

The  Religio  Medici  was  no  Sooner  published  than  it 
excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  by  the  novelty  of  para¬ 
doxes,  the  dignity  of  Sentiment,  the  quick  fucceffion  of 
images,  the  multitude  of  abftrufe  allufions,  the  Subtlety  of 
difquifition,  and  the  Strength  of  language. 

What  is  much  read  will  be  much  criticifed.  The  earl 
of  Dorfet  recommended  this  book  to  the  perufal  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  who  returned  his  judgment  upon  it,  not  in 
k  letter,  but  a  book  ;  in  which,  though  mingled  with 
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ome  pofitions  fabulous  and  uncertain,  there  are  acute  re¬ 
marks,  juft  cenfures,  and  profound  Speculations  ;  yet  its 
principal  ciaim  to  admiration  is,  that  *  it  was  written  in 
twenty-four  hours,  of  which  part  was  fpent  in  procuring 
Browne’s  book,  and  part  in  reading  it. 

Of  thefe  animadverfions,  when  they  were  yet  not  all 
printed,  either  officioufnefs  or  malice  informed  Dr. 
Browne  ;  who  wrote  to  Sir  Kenelm  with  much  foftnefs 
and  ceremony,  declaring  the  unworthinefs  of  his  work  to 
engage  fuch  notice,  the  intended  privacy  of  the  compofi- 
tion,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  impreffion  ;  and  received 
an  anfwer  equally  genteel  and  refpe<ftful,  containing  high 
commendations  of  the  piece,  pompous  profeflions  of  reve¬ 
rence,  meek  acknowledgments  of  inability,  and  anxious 
apologies  for  the  haftinefs  of  his  remarks. 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one  of  the  moll  rifible 
fcenes  in  the  farce  of  life.  Who  would  not  have  thought, 
that  thefe  two  luminaries  of  their  age  had  ceafed  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  grow  bright  by  the  obfcuration  of  each  other  ? 
yet  the  animadverfions  thus  weak,  thus  precipitate,  upon  a 
hook  thus  injured  in  the  tranfcription,  quickly  puffed  the 
prefs  ;  and  Religio  Medici  was  more  accurately  publifhed, 
with  an  admonition  prefixed  “  to  thofe  who  have  or  {hall 
sc  perufe  the  obfervations  upon  a  former  corrupt  copy  in 
which  there  is  a  fevere  cenfure,  not  upon  Dig'by,  who  was 
to  be  ufed  with  ceremony,  but  upon  the  cbfervator  who 
had  ufurped  his  name  :  nor  was  this  invective  written  by 
Dr.  Browne,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  fatisfied  with  his 
opponent’s  apology  ;  but  by  fome  officious  friend,  zealous 
for  his  honour,  without  his  confent. 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own  preface,  endeavoured 
to  fecure  himfelf  from  rigorous  examination,  by  alledging, 
•that  “  many  things  are  delivered  rhetorically,  many  ex- 
“  preffions  merely  tropical,  and  therefore  many  things  to 
“  be  taken  in  a  foft  and  flexible  fenfe,  and  not  to  be  called 
“  unto  the  rigid  teft  of  reafon.”  The  firft  glance  upon  his 
book  will  indeed  difcover  examples. of  this  liberty  of  thought 
and  expreffion  :  “I  could  be  content  (fays  he)  to  be  nothing 
£Calmoft  to  eternity,  if  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  laft.” 
He  has  little  acquaintance  with  the  acutenefs  of  Browne, 
who  fufpeHs  him  of  a  ferious  opinion,  that  any  thing  can 

*  Digby’s  htter  to  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  Religio  Medici, 
£ol  edit. 
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be  almofl  eternal,”  or  that  any  time  beginning  and 
ending,  is  not  infinitely  lets  than  infinite  duration. 

In  this  book  he  fpeaks  much,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Digby,  too  much  of  himfelf  ;  but  with  fuch  generality 
and  concifenefs  as  affords  very  little  light  to  his  biographer  ; 
he  declarer,  that,  befides  the  dialedts  of  different  provinces, 
he  underftood  fix  languages  ;  that  he  was  no  ftranger  to 
Aftronomy ,  and  that  he  had  feen  feveral  countries:  but  what 
moil  awakens  curiofity  is,  his  folemn  aiTertion,  that  cc  his 

life  has  been  a  miracle  of  thirty  years  ;  which  to  relate 
4C  were  nothiftory,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  found 
<e  like  a  fable.” 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fenfe  in  which  all  life  is  mira¬ 
culous  •,  as  it  i$  an  union  of  powers  of  which  we  can  image 
no  connexion,  a  fucceffion  of  motions  of  which  the  firit 
caufe  mu  ft  be  fupernat.ural  :  but  life,  thus  explained, 
whatever  it  may  have  of  miracle,  will  have  nothing  of 
fabk  ;  and,  therefore,  the  author  undoubtedly  had  regard 
to  fomething,  by  which  he  imagined  himfelf  diftinguifhed 
from  the  veil  of  mankind- 

Of  thefe  wonders,  however,  the  view  that  can  be  now 
taken  of  his  life  offers  no  appearance.  The  courfe  of  his 
education  was  lAe  that  of  others,  fuch  as  put  him  little  in 
the  way  of  extraordinary  cafuaities.  A  fcholaftic  and 
academical  life  is  very  uniform  and  has,  indeed,  more 
fafety  than  pleafure.  A  traveller  has  greater  opportunities 
of  adventure  ;  but  Browne  traverftd  no  unknown  feas,  or 
Arabian  defarts  :  and,  furely,  a  man  may  vifit  France  and 
Italy,  refide  at  Montpellier  and  Padua,  and  at  laft  take  his 
degree  at  Leyden,  without  any  thing  miraculous.  What 
it  was  that  would,  if  it  was  related,  found  fo  poetical  and 
fabulous,  we  are  left  to  guefs  ;  I  believe  without  hope  of 
gueffing  rightly.'  The  wonders  probably  were  t?anfa£Ied 
in  his  own  mind  :  felf-love,  co-operating  with  an  imagi¬ 
nation  vigorous  and  fertile  as  that  of  Browne,  will  find  or 
make  objedfs  of  aftonifhment  in  every  man’s  life  :  and, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  human  being,  however  hid  in  the 
crowd  from  the  obfervation  of  his  fellow-mortals,  who,  if 
jhe  has  leifure  and  difpofition  to  recoiled!  his  own  thoughts 
and  adfions,  will  not  conclude  his  life  in  fome  fort  a  mira¬ 
cle,  and  imagine  himfelf  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  reft 
cf  his  fpecies  by  many  difcriminations  of  nature  or  of 
fortune. 
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The  fuccefs  of  this  performance  was  fuch,  as  might 
naturally  encourage  the  author  to  new  undertakings.  A 
gentleman  of  Cambridge  *,  whofe  name  was  Merryweather, 
turned  it  not  inelegantly  into  Latin;  and  from  his  verfion  it 
was  again  tranflated  into  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and 
French  ;  and  at  Stralburg  the  Latin  tranllation  was  publifhr 
ed  with  large  notes,  by  Lenuus  Nicolaus  Molifarius.  Of 
the  Englifh  annotations,  which  in  all  the  editions  from 
1 644  accompanied  the  book,  the  author  is  unknown. 

Of  Merryweather,  to  whofe  zeal  Browne  was  fo  much 
indebted  for  the  fudden  extenfion  of  his  reno\  n,  I  know 
nothing,  but  that  he  publifhed  a  fmall  treatife  for  the 
indrudlion  of  young  perfons  in  the  attainment  of  a  Latin 
dyle.  He  printed  his  tranllation  in  Holland  with  fome 
difficulty  f.  The  fil'd  printer  to  whom  he  offered  it  carried 
it  to  Salmafius,  “  who  laid  it  by  (fays  he)  in  date  for  three 
“  months,”  and  then  difcouraged  its  publication  :  it  was 
afterwards  rejected  by  two  other  printers,  and  at  lad  was 
received  by  Hackius. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  book  raifed  the  author,  as  is 
ufual,  many  admirers  and  many  enemies  ;  but  we  know 
not  of  more  than  one  profeffed  anfwer,  written  under  ^  the 
-title  of  Medicus  Medicatus,  by  Alexander  Rofs,  which 
was  univerfally  neglected  by  the  world. 

At  the  time  when  this  book  was  publilhed,  Dr.  Browne 
refided  at  Norwich,  where  he  had  fettled  in  1636,  by  §  the 
perfuafion  of  Dr.  Lufhington  his  tutor,  who  was  then 
reftor  of  Barnham  Wedgate  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
recorded  by  Wood,  that  his  practice  was  very  extenfive,  and 
that  many  patients  reforted  to  him.  In  1637  ||  he  Was 
incorporated  doctor  of  phyfic  in  Oxford. 

He  married  in  1641  Mrs.  Mileham,  of  a  good  family 
in  Norfolk  ;  «  a  lady  (fays  Whitefoot  1  of  fuch  fymmetrical 
“  proportion  to  her  worthy  hulband,  both  in  the  graces 
<c  of  her  body  and  mind,  that  they  feemed  to  come  toge- 
*e  ther  by  a  kind  of  natural  magnetifm.” 

*  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

f  Merry  weather’s  letter,  inferted  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne. 

$  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

$  Wood’s  Athens  Oxonienfes.  |]  Wood. 

Whitefoot. 
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This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  raillery  of  contem¬ 
porary  wits  *  upon  a  man,  who  had  juft  been  wifhing  in 
his  new  book,  “  that  we  might  procreate,  like  trees,  with¬ 
es  out  conjunction  and  had  f  lately  declared,  that  “  the 
«  whole  world  was  made  for  man,  but  only  the  twelfth  part 
«  of  man  for  woman  and,  that  “  man  is  the  whole 
«  world,  but  woman  only  the  rib  or  crooked  part  of 
e(  man.” 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  informed  of  thefe  con¬ 
temptuous  pofitions,  or  whether  (lie  was  pleafed  with  the 
conqueft  of  fo  formidable  a  rebel,  and  confidered  it  as  a 
double  triumph,  to  attract  fo  much  merit,  and  overcome 
fo  powerful  prejudices ;  or  whether,  like  rnoft  others,  (he 
married  upon  mingled  motives,  between  convenience  and 
inclination ;  fire  had,  however,  no  reafon  to  repent,  for 
fhe  lived  happily  with  him  one-and-forty  years,  and  bore 
him  ten  children,  of  whom  one  fon  and  three  daughters 
outlived  their  parents  :  fhe  furvived  him  two  years,  and 
pafled  her  widowhood  in  plenty,  if  not  in  opulence. 

Browne  having  now'  entered  the  w'orld  as  an  author, 
and  experienced  the  delights  of  praife  and  moleftations  of 
cenfure,  probably  found  his  dread  of  the  public  eye  dimi- 
nilhed  ;  and,  therefore,  was  not  long  before  he  trufted 
his  name  to  the  critics  a  fecond  time  :  for  in  1646  4  he 
printed  Enquiries  into  vulgar  and  common  Errours  ;  a  work, 
which  as  it  arofe  not  from  fancy  and  invention,  but  from 
obfervation  and  books,  and  contained  not  a  fingle  difcourfe 
of  one  continued  tenor,  of  which  the  latter  part  arofe 
from  the  former,  but  an  enumeration  cf  many  unconnect¬ 
ed  particulars,  mult  have  been  the  collection  of  years, 
and  the  effect  of  a  defign  early  formed  and  long  purfued, 
to  which  his  remarks  had  been  continually  referred,  and 
which  arofe  gradually  to  its  prefent  bulk  by  the  daily  aggre¬ 
gation  of  new  particles  of  knowledge.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
wifhed,  that  he  had  longer  delayed  the  publication,  and 
added  what  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  might  have  fur- 
nifhed  :  the  thirty-fix  years  which  he  fpent  afterwards  in 
ftudy  and  experience,  would  doubtlefs  have  made  large 
additions  to  an  Enquiry  into  vulgar  Errours.  He  publifhed 
in  1673  the  fixth  edition,  with  feme  improvements  ;  but  I 
think  rather  with  explication  cf  what  he  had  already  writ- 

*  Howel’s  Letters.  f  Religio  Medici. 

i  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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ten,  than  any  new  heads  of  difquifition.  But  with  the 
work,  fuch  as  the  author,  whether  hindered  from  continu¬ 
ing  it  by  eagernefs  of  praife,  or  wearinefs  of  labour, 
thought  fit  to  give,  we  mult  be  content  ;  and  remember, 
that  in  all  fublunary  things  there  is  fomething  to  be  wifhed 
which  we  muft  wifh  in  vain. 

This  book,  like  his  former,  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  was  anfwered  by  Alexander  Rofs,  and  translated 
into  Dutch  and  German,  and  not  many  years  ago  into 
French.  It  might  now  be  proper,  had  not  the  favour  with 
which  it  was  at  firft  received  filled  the  kingdom  with  copies, 
to  reprint  it  with  notes,  partly  fupplemental,  and  partly 
emendatory,  to  fubjoin  thofe  difcoveries  which- the  industry 
of  the  laft  age  has  mace,  and  correct  thofe  miftakes  which 
the  author  has  committed  not  by  idienefs  or  negligence, 
but  for  want  of  Boyle’s  and  Newton’s  philolophy. 

He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  v  filing  to  pay  labour 
for  truth.  Having  heard  a  flying  rumour  of  fympathetic 
needles,  by  which,  fufpended  over  a  circular  alphabet, 
diltant  friends  or  lovers  might  correipcnd,  he  procured  two 
fuch  alphabets  to  be  made,  touche  I  his  needles  with  the 
fame  magnet,  and  placed  them  upon  proper  fpindles  :  the 
refult  was,  that  when  he  moved  one  of  his  needles,  the 
other,  inftead  of  taking  by  fympathy  the  fame  dir  'lion, 
£‘  flood  like  the  pillars  of  Hercules.”  That  it  continued 
motionlefs,  will  be  eafily  believed  %  and  moft  men  would 
have  been  content  to  believe  it,  without  the  labour  of  fo 
hopelefs  an  experiment.  Bvowme  might  himfelf  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  fame  conviftion  by  a  method  lefs  operofe,  if  he 
had  thruft  his  needles  through  corks,  and  fet  them  afloat  in 
two  bafons  of  water. 

Notwithftanding  his  zeal  to  deteft  old  errors,  he  feems 
not  very  eafy  to  admit  new  pofitions  ;  for  he  never  men¬ 
tions  the  motion  of  the  earth  but  with  contempt  and  ridi¬ 
cule,  though  the  opinion,  which  admits  it,  was  then  grow¬ 
ing  popular,  and  was  furely  plaufible,  even  before  it  wms 
confirmed  by  later  obfervations. 

The  reputation  of  Browne  encouraged  fome  low  writer 
to  publifh,  under  his  name,  a  book  called,  *  Nature's 
Cabinet  unlocked,  tranflated,  according  to  Wood,  from  the 
phyfics  of  Magirus  ;  of  which  Browne  took  care  to  clear 

*  Wood,  and  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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himfelf,  by  modeftly  advertifmg,  that  “  if  any  man  *  had 
“  been  benefited  by  it,  he  was  not  fo  ambitious  as  to 
“  challenge  the  honour  thereof,  as  having  no  hand  in  that 
«  work,” 

In  1658  the  difcovery  of  fome  ancient  urns  in  Norfolk 
gave  him  occafion  to  write  Hydriotaphia ,  Urn-burial ,  or  a 
'{Bfcourfe  of  Sepulchral  Urns,  in  which  he  treats  with  his 
ufual  learning  on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  nations  ; 
exhibits  their  various  treatment  of  the  dead  ;  and  examines 
the  fubftances  found  in  his  Norfolcian  urns.  There  is, 
perhaps,  none  of  his  works  which  better  exemplifies  his 
reading  or  memory.  It  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  how 
many  particulars  he  has  amaffed  together,  in  a  treatife 
which  feems  to  have  been  occafionally  written  •,  and  for 
which,  therefore,  no  materials  could  have  been  previoufly 
collected.  It  is  indeed,  like  other  treatifes  of  antiquity, 
rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe  ;  for  it  is  of  fmall  importance 
to  know  which  nation  buried  their  dead  in  the  ground, 
which  threw  them  into  the  fea,  or  which  gave  them  to 
birds  and  beafes ;  when  the  practice  of  cremation  began, 
or  when  it  was  difufed  ;  whether  the  bones  of  different 
perfons  were  mingled  in  the  fame  urn  ;  what  oblations 
were  thrown  into  the  pyre  ;  or  how  the  afhes  of  the  body 
were  diltinguifhed  from  thofe  of  other  fubltances.  Of  the 
ufeleffnefs  of  thefe  enquiries,  Browne  feems  not  to  have 
been  ignorant ;  and,  therefore,  concludes  them  with  an 
obfervation  which  can  never  be  too  frequently  recollecled  : 

“  All  or  moft  apprehenfions  refted  in  opinions  of  fome 
“  future  being,  which,  ignorantly  or  coldly  believed,  begat 
“  thofe  perverted  conceptions,  ceremonies,  hayings,  which 
“  Chriftians  pity  or  laugh  at.  Happy  are  they,  which  live 
«  not  in  that  difadvantage  of  time,  when  men  could  fay 
«  little  for  futurity,  but  from  reafon  ;  whereby  the  nobleft 
«  mind  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  melancholy 
«  diffolutions  :  with  thefe  hopes  Socrates  warmed  his 
e{  doubtful  fpirits  againft  the  cold  potion  ;  and  Cato,  before 
<c  he  durft  give  the  fatal  ftroke,  fpent  part  of  the  night  in 
“  reading  the  immortality  of  Plato,  thereby  confirming  his 
wavering  hand  unto  the  animofity  of  that  attempt. 

“  It  is  the  heavieft  ftone  that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a 
«  man,  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature  j  or  that 
there  is  no  further  fiate  to  come,  unto  which  this  feems 

*  At  the  end  of  Hydriotaphia. 
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**  progreffional,  and  otherwife  made  in  vain :  without 
“  this  accomplifhment,  the  natural  expedation  and  defire 
*c  of  fuch  a  ftate  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature  :  unfatisfied 
“  confiderators  would  quarrel  at  the  juftnefs  of  the  con- 
“  ftitution,  and  reft  content  that  Adam  had  fallen  lower, 
“  whereby,  by  knowing  no  other  original,  and  deeper  igno- 
“  ranee  of  themfelves,  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  hap- 
“  pinefs  of  inferior  creatures,  who  in  tranquillity  poffefs 
“  their  conftitutions,  as  having  not  the  apprehenfion  to 
“  deplore  their  own  natures  ;  and  being  framed  below  the 
“  circumference  of  thefe  hopes  of  cognition  of  better  things, 
“  the  wifdom  of  God  hath  neceffitated  their  contentment. 
“  But  the  fuperior  ingredient  and  obfeured  part  of  our- 
“  felves,  whereto  all  prefent  felicities  afford  no  refting 
“  contentment,  will  be  able  at  laft  to  tell  us  we  are  mord 
“  than  our  prefent  felves  ;  and  evacuate  fuch  hopes  in  the 
f(  fruition  of  their  own  accomplilhments.” 

To  his  treatife  on  Urn-burial  was  added  The  garden  of 
Cyrus ,  or  the  quicunxial  lozenge ,  or  network  plantation  of  the 
ancients ,  artificially ,  naturally ,  myjlically  confdered.  This 
difeourfe  he  begins  with  the  Sacred  Garden,  in  which  the 
hrft  man  was  placed  ;  and  deduces  the  practice  of  horti¬ 
culture  from  the  earlieft  accounts  of  antiquity  to  the  time 
of  the  Perftan  Cyrus,  the  firft  man  whom  we  actually  know 
to  have  planted  a  quincunx  ;  which,  however,  our  author 
is  inclined  to  believe  of  longer  date,  and  not  only  difeovers 
it  in  the  defeription  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  but 
feems  willing  to  believe,  and  to  perfuade  his  reader,  that  it 
was  pradifed  by  the  feeders  on  vegetables  before  the  flood. 

Some  of  the  raoft  pleafing  performances  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  learning  and  genius  exercifed  upon  fubjeds  of 
little  importance.  It  feems  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the 
pride  of  wit,  to  {hew  how  it  could  exalt  the  low,  and  am¬ 
plify  the  little.  To  fpeak  not  inadequately  of  things  really 
and  naturally  great,  is  a  tafle  not  only  diflicult  but-  difagree- 
able  ;  becaufe  the  writer  is  degraded  in  his  own  eve's  by 
{landing  in  companion  with  his  fubjeft,  to  which  he  can 
hope  to  add  nothing  from  his  imagination  ;  but  it  is  a  per¬ 
petual  triumph  of  fancy  to  expand  a  fcanty  theme,  to  raife 
glittering  ideas  from  obfeure  properties,  and  to  produce  to 
the  world  an  objed  of  wonder  to  which  nature  had  con¬ 
tributed  little.  To  this  ambition,  perhaps,  we  owe  the 
frogs  of  Homer,  the  gnat  and  the  bees  of  Virgil,  the 
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butterfly  of  Spenfer,  the  fhadow  of  Wowerus,  and  the 
quincunx  of  Browne. 

In  the:  profecution  of  this  fport  of  fancy,  he  confiders 
every  production  of  art  and  nature  in  which  he  could 
find  any  decufiation  or  approaches  to  the  form  of  a 
quincunx  5  and  as  a  man  once  refolved  upon  ideal  difcoveries 
feldom  fearches  long  in  vain,  he  finds  his  favourite  figure 
in  almoft  every  thing,  whether  natural  or  invented,  ancient 
or  modern,  rude  or  artificial,  facred  and  civil,  fo  that  a 
reader,  not  watchful  againft  the  power  of  his  infufions, 
would  imagine  that  decufiation  was  the  great  bufinefs  of 
the  world,  and  that  nature  and  art  had  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  exemplify  and  imitate  a  quincunx. 

To  drew  the  excellence  of  this  figure  he  enumerates 
all  its  properties  ;  and  finds  in  it  almoft  every  thing  of  ufe 
or  pleafure :  and  to  fhew  how  readily  he  fupplies  what  he 
cannot  find,  one  inftance  may  be  fufficient :  “  though 
“  therein  (fays  he)  we  meet  not  with  right  angles,  yet  every 
tc  rhombus  containing  four  angles  equal  unto  two  right,  it 
“  virtually  contains  two  right  in  every  one.” 

The  fanciful  fports  of  great  minds  are  never  without 
fome  advantage  to  knowledge.  Browne  has  interfperfed 
many  curious  obfervations  on  the  form  of  plants,  and  the 
lav/s  of  vegetation  •,  and  appears  to  have  bbefr  a  very  accu~ 
rate  obferver  of  the  modes  of  germination,  and  to  have 
watched  with  great  nicety  the  evolution  of  the  parts  of 
plants  from  their  feminal  principles. 

He  is  then  naturally  led  to  treat  of  the  number  Five  $ 
and  finds,  that  by  this  number  many  things  are  circum- 
fcribed  ;  that  there  are  five  kinds  of  vegetable  productions, 
five  feCtions  of  a  cone,  five  orders  of  architecture,  and 
five  aCts  of  a  play.  And  obferving  that  five  was  the  ancient 
conjugal,  or  wedding  number,  he  proceeds  to  a  fpecula- 
tion  which  I  fhall  give  in  his  own  words  5  <c  the  ancient 
5C  numerifts  made  out  the  conjugal  number  by  two  and 
(C  three,  the  firft  parity  and  imparity,  the  aCtive  and 
«  paffive  digits,  the  material  and  formal  principles  in 
“  generative  focieties.” 

Thefe  are  all  the  traCts  which  he  publifhed.  But  many 
papers  were  found  in  his  clofet  :  “  fome  of  them,  (fays 
“  Whitefoot,)  defigned  for  the  prefs,  were  often  tranfcribed 
“  and  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  after  the  fafhion  of  great 
“  and  curious  writers.” 

Of  thefe,  two  collections  have  been  publifhed ;  one  by 
Hr.  Tenifon,  the  other  in  1722  by  a  namelefs  editor. 

Whether 
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Whether  the  one  or  the  other  felefted  thofe  pieces  which 
the  author  would  have  preferred,  cannot  be  known  :  but 
they  have  both  the  merit  of  giving  to  mankind  what  was 
too  valuable  to  be  fupprefled  ;  and  what  might,  without 
their  interpofiticn,  have  perhaps  periihed  among  other  innu¬ 
merable  labours  of  learned  men,  or  have  been  burnt  in  a 
fcarcity  of  fuel  like  the  papers  of  Peirecius.  - 

The  firft  of  thefe  'pofthumous  treadles  contains  Obfer- 
vations  upon  feveral  plants  mentioned  in  Scripture :  thefe 
remarks,  though  they  do  not  immediately  either  rectify  the 
faith,  or  refine  the  morals  of  the  reader,  yet  are  by  no' 
means  to  be  cenfured  as  fuperfluous  niceties,  or  ulelefs 
fpeculations  ;  for  they  often  drew  fome  propriety  of  de- 
feription,  or  elegance  of  allufion,  utterly  undifcoverable  to 
readers  not  fkilled  in  Oriental  botany  ;  and  are  often  of 
more  important  uie,  as  they  remove  fome  difficulty  from 
narratives,  or  fome  obfeurity  from  precepts. 

The  next  is,  Of  garlands,  or  coronary  and  garland  plants  $ 
a  fubjedl  merely  of  learned  curiofify,  without  any  other 
end  than  the  pleafure  of  reflecting  on  ancient  cuftoms,  or 
on  the  induftry  with  which  ftudious  men  have  endeavoured 
to  recover  them. 

The  next  is  a  letter,  On  the  fifties  eaten  by  our  Saviour 
with  his  Difciples,  after  his  refit rredllofi  from  the  dead ;  which 
contains  no  determinate  refolution  of  the  queftion,  what 
they  were,  for  indeed  it  cannot  be  determined.  All  the 
information  that  diligence  or  learning  could  fupply  confifts 
in  an  enumeration  of  the  fiflres  produced  in  the  waters  cf 
Judea. 

Then  follow,  Anfwers  to  certain  queries  about  fijhes ,  birds , 
and  infeBts ;  and  A  letter  of  hawks  and  falconry  ancient  and 
modern  t  in  the  firft  of  which  he  gives  the  proper  interpre¬ 
tation  of  fome  ancient  names  of  animals,  commonly 
miftaken  ;  and  in  the  other  has  fome  curious  obfervations 
on  the  art  of  hawking,  which  he  confiders  as  a  practice 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  f  believe  all  our  fports  of  the 
field  are  of  Gothic  original  5  the  ancients  neither  hunted 
by  the  feent,  nor  feemed  much  to  have  praCtifed  horfeman- 
fliip  as  an  exercife  5  and  though,  in  their  works,  there  is 
mention  of  aucupium  and  pifeatio,  they  feem  no  more  to 
have  been  confidered  as  diverfions,  than  agriculture  or  any 
other  manual  labour. 

In  two  more  letters  be  fpeaks  of  the  cymbals  of  the  Hebrews,. 
but  without  any  fatisfaftory  determination  and  of  ropalic 
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or  gradual  < verfes ,  that  is,  of  verfes  beginning  with  a  wore? 
of  one  fyllable,  and  proceeding  by  words  of  which  each  has 
n  fyllable  more  than  the  former  y  as, 

“  O  dens,  sterna?,  ftationis  conciliator.”  Ausonius. 

and  after  this  manner  purfuing  the  hint,  he  mentions  many 
other  reftrained  methods  of  verifying,  to  which  induftri- 
ous  ignorance  has  femetimes  voluntarily  fubjeCted  itfelf. 

His  next  attempt  is,  On  languages ,  and  particularly  the 
Saxon  tongue.  He  difcouvfes  with  great  learning,  and  gene¬ 
rally  with  great  juftnefs,  of  the  derivation  and  changes  of 
languages  ;  but,  like  other  men  of  multifarious  learning, 
he  receives  fome  notions  without  examination.  Thus  he 
obferves,  according  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  the  Spani¬ 
ards  have  retained  fo  much  Latin,  as  to  be  able  to  compofp 
fentences  that  {hall  be  at  once  grammatically  Latin  and 
Caftilian  :  this  will  appear  very  unlikely  to  a  man  that 
confiders  the  Spanifh  terminations  ;  and  Howel,  who 
was  eminently  ficilful  in  the  three  provincial  languages, 
declares,  that  after  many  effiays  he  never  could  effeCt  it. 

The  principal  defign  of  this  letter  is  to  Ihevv  the  affinity 
between  the  modern  Englifh  and  the  ancient  Saxon  ;  and 
he  obferves,  very  rightly,  that  “  though  we  have  borrowed 
(t  many  fubfiantives,  adjectives,  and  fome  verbs  from  the 
t(  French  y  yet  the  great  body  of  numerals,  auxiliary 
<£  verbs,  articles,  pronouns,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and 
‘f  prepofitions,  which  are  the  diftinguilhing  and  lading 
u  parts  of  a  language,  remain  with  us  from  the  Saxon.” 

To  prove  this  pofition  more  evidently,  he  has  drawn  up 
a  ffiort  difeourfe  of  fix  paragraphs,  in  Saxon  and  Engliffi  y 
of  which  every  word  is  the  fame  in  both  languages,  except¬ 
ing  the  terminations  and  orthography.  The  words  are, ' 
indeed,  Saxon,  but  the  phrafeology  is  Engliffi  ;  and,  I  think, 
would  not  have  been  underftood  by  Bede  or  Elfric,  not- 
withftanding  the  confidence  of  our  author.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  fufiiciently  proved  his  pofition,  that  the  Englifh 
refembles  its  parental  language  more  than  any  modern  Eu¬ 
ropean  dialect. 

There  remain  five  traCts  of  this  collection  yet  unmen¬ 
tioned  ;  one,  Of  artificial  hills ,  mounts ,  or  harrows ,  in 
England  ;  in  reply  to  an  interrogatory  letter  of  E.  D.  whom 
the  writers  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  fuppofe  to  be,  if 
rightly  printed,  W.  I),  or  Sir  William  Dugdale,  one  of 
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'  Browne’s  correfpondents.  Thefe  are  declared  by  Browne, 
in  concurrence,  I  think,  with  all  other  antiquaries,  to  be 
for  the  molt  part  funeral  monuments.  He  proves  that  both 
the  Danes  and  Saxons  buried  their  men  of  eminence  under 
piles  of  earth,  “  which  admitting  (fays  he)  neither  orna- 
“  ment,  epitaph,  nor  infcription,  may,  if  earthquakes  fpare 
“  them,  outlaft  other  monuments  :  obelilks  have  their 
«  term,  and  pyramids  will  tumble  ;  but  thefe  mountainous 
“  monuments  may  ftand,  and  are  like  to  have  the  fame 
“  period  with  the  earth.” 

In  the  next,  he  anfwers  two  geographical  queftions  ;  one 
concerning  Troas,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and  Epiftles  of 
St.  Paul,  which  he  determines  to  be  the  city  built  near  the, 
ancient  Ilium  ;  and  the  other  concerning  the  dead  fea,  of 
which  he  gives  the  fame  account  with  other  writers. 

Another  letter  treats  Of  the  anfwers  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo , 
at  Delphos,  to  Croefus  king  of  Lydia.  In  this  traCt  nothing 
deferves  notice,  more  than  that  Browne  confiders  the  oracles 
as  evidently  and  indubitably  fupernatural,  and  founds  all 
his  difquifition  upon  that  poftulate.  He  wonders  why  the 
phyfiologifts  of  old,  having  fuch  means  of  inftruCtion,  did 
not  enquire  into  the  fecrets  of  nature  :  But  judicioufly  con¬ 
cludes,  that  fuch  queftions  would  probably  have  been  vain  ; 
“  for  in  matters  cognofcible,  and  formed  for  our  difquifi- 
“  tion,  our  induftry  muft  be  our  oracle,  and  reafon  our 
“  Apollo.” 

The  pieces  that  remain  are,  A  prophecy  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture Jlate  of  feveral  nations  ;  in  which  Browne  plainly  difco- 
vers  his  expectation  to  be  the  fame  with  that  entertained 
lately  with  more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  “  that  America 

will  bs  the  the  feat  of  the  fifth  empire  and  Mufeum  clau- 
fum,five  Bibliotheca  abfcondita  ;  in  which  the  author  amufes 
himfelf  with  imagining  the  exiftence  of  books  and  curiofi- 
ties,  either  never  in  being,  or  irrecoverably  loft. 

Thefe  pieces  I  have  recounted  as  they  are  ranged  in 
Tenifon’s  collection,  becaufe  the  editor  has  given  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  time  at  which  any  of  them  were  written. 
Some  of  them  are  of  little  value,  more  than  as  they  gratify 
the  mind  with  the  piCture  of  a  great  fcholar,  turning  his 
learning  into  amufement  *,  or  fhew  upon  how  great  a 
variety  of  enquiries  the  fame  mind  has  been  fuccefsfully 
employed. 

The  other  collection  of  his  pofthumous  pieces,  publifhed 
in  oCtavo,  London  1722,  contains  Repertorium  ;  or  some 
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account  of  the  tombs \  and  monuments  in  the  cathedral  of  Nor- 
wich  where,  as  Tenifon  obferves,  there  is  not  matter  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  (kill  of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are,  fS  Aijfwers  to  Sir  William  Dug-- 

dale’s  enquiries  about  the  fens  ;  a  letter  concerning  Ire- 
“  land  ;  another  relating  to  urns  newly  discovered  ;  fome 
“  fnort  ftridtures  on  different  Subjects  ;  and  a  letter  to  a 
“  friend  on  the  death  of  his  intimate  friend,”  published 
Singly  by  the  author’s  fon  in  1690. 

There  is  inferted,  in  the  “  Biographia  Britannica,  “  a  let— 
u  ter  containing  inftruftions  for  the  Study  of  phytic 
which,  with  the  eflays  here  offered  to  the  public,  completes 
the  works  of  Dr,  Browne. 

To  the  life  of  this  learned  man,  there  remains  little  to 
be  added,  but  that  in  1665  he  was  chofen  honorary  fellow 
of  the  college  of  phyficians,  as  a  man,  <£  Virtute  et  literis 
(S  ornatilfimus  ; — eminently  embellifhed  with  literature 
<£  and  virtue and,  in  (671,  received,  at  Norwich,  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  II.  a  prince,  who, 
with  many  frailties  and  vices,  had  yet  Skill  to  difeover  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  virtue  to  reward  it  with  fuch  honorary  dis¬ 
tinctions  at  leafl  as  cod  him  nothing,  yet,  conferred  by  a 
king  fo  judicious  and  So  much  beloved,  had  the  power  of 
giving  merit  new  luftre  and  greater  popularity. 

Thus  he  lived  in  high  reputation,  till  in  his  feventy-fixth 
vear  he  was  Seized  with  a  cholic,  which,  after  having  tor¬ 
tured  him  about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Norwich, 
on  his  birth-day,  October  19,  1682  *.  Some  of  his  laft 
words  were  exprelhons  of  fubmillion  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
fearleffnefs  of  death. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Mancroft, 
in  Norwich,  with  this  infeription  on  a  mural  monument, 
placed  on  the  South  pillar  of  the  altar  : 

M.  S. 

Idic  Situs  eft  THOMAS  BROWNE,  M.  D. 

Et  miles. 

Anno  1605,  Londini  natus  ; 

Generofa  familia  apud  Upton 
In  agro  Ceftrienfi  oriundus. 

Schola  primum  Wintonienfi,  poftea 
In  Coll.  Pembr. 


Apud 
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Apud  Oxonienfes  bonis  literis 
Haud  lcviter  imbutus ; 

In  urbe  hac  Nordovicenfi  medicinam 
Arte  egregia,  Sc  fadici  fucceffu  profelfus  *, 

Scriptis  quibus  tituli,  Religio  Medici 
Et  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica  aliifque 
Per  orbem  notilfimus. 

Vir  prudentilfimus,  integerrimus,  dofti'Timus  ; 

Obiit  Oftcb.  19,  1682. 

Pie  pofuit  moeltiffima  conjux 
Da.  Doroth.  Br. 

Near  the  foot  of  this  pillar 
Lies  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  kt.  and  doftor  in  phyfic, 

Author  of  Religio  Medici,  and  other  learned  books* 
Who  praftifed  phyfic  in  this  city  46  years, 

And  died  Oft.  1682,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  whom, 

Dame  Dorothy  Browne,  who  had  bin  his  afFeftionate 
Wife  47  years,  caufed  this  monument  to  be 
Erefted. 

Befides  his  lady,  who  died  in  1685,  he  left  a  fon  and 
three  daughters.  Of  the  daughters  nothing  very  remarka¬ 
ble  is  known  ;  but  his  fon,  Edward  Browne,  requires  a  par¬ 
ticular  mention. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  1642  ;  and,  after  having 
palfed  through  the  claffes  of  the  fchool  at  Norwich,  became 
bachelor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge  ;  and  afterwards  removing 
to  Mertcn-College  in  Oxford,  was  admitted  there  to  the 
fame  degree,  and  afterwards  made  a  doftor.  In  1668 
he  vifited  part  of  Germany  ;  and  in  the  year  following 
made  a  wider  excurfion  into  Auftria,  Hungary,  and  Thef- 
faly  ;  where  the  Turkifh  fultan  then  kept  his  court  at 
■  Larilfa.  He  afterwards  palfed  through  Italy.  His  Ikill  in 
natural  hiftory  made  him  particularly  attentive  to  mines 
and  metallurgy.  Upon  his  return  he  publilhed  an  account 
of  the  countries  through  which  he  had  palfed  ;  which  I 
have  heard  commended  by  a  learned  traveller,  who  has 
vifited  many  places  after  him,  as  written  with  fcrupulous 
and  exaft  veracity,  fuch  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  book  of  the  fame  kind.  But  whatever  it  may  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  inftruftion  of  a  naturalift,  I  cannot  recommend 
it  as  likely  to  give  much  pleafure  to  common  readers ;  for 
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whether  it  be  that  the  world  is  very  uniform,  and  therefore 
he  who  is  refolved  to  adhere  to  truth  will  have  few  novel¬ 
ties  to  relate  ;  or  that  Dr.  Browne  was,  by  the  train  of  his 
ftudies,  led  to  enquire  mod  after  thofe  things  by  which 
the  greateft  part  of  mankind  is  little  affedted  ;  a  great  part 
of  his  book  feems  to  contain  very  unimportant  accounts  of 
his  paflage  from  one  place  where  he  faw  little,  to  another 
where  he  faw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  practifed  phyfic  in  London  ;  was 
made  phyfician  firft  to  Charles  II.  and  afterwards,  in  1682, 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital.  About  the  fame  time  he 
joined  his  name  to  thofe  of  many  other  eminent  men,  in 
“  a  tranflation  of  Plutarch’s  lives.”  He  was  firft  cenfor, 
then  eleft,  and  treafurer  of  the  college  of  phyficians  ;  o£ 
which  in  1705  he  was  chofen  prefident,  and  held  his  office 
till  in  1 708  he  died  in  a  degree  of  eftimation  fuitable  to  a  man 
fo  varioully  accomplifhed,  that  King  Charles  had  honoured 
him  with  this  panegyric,  that  “  he  was  as  learned  as  any  of 
“  the  college,  and  as  well-bred  as  any  of  the  court.” 

Of  every  great  and  eminent  character  part  breaks  forth 
into  public  view,  and  part  lies  hid  in  domeftic  privacy. 
Thefe  qualities,  which  have  been  exerted  in  any  known  and 
lafting  performances,  may,  at  any  diftance  of  time,  be 
traced  and  eftimated  5  but  filent  excellencies  are  foon  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  thofe  minute  peculiarities  which  difcriminate 
every  man  from  all  others,  if  they  are  not  recorded  by  thofe 
whom  perfonal  knowledge  enables  to  obferve  them,  are 
irrecoverably  loft.  This  mutilation  of  charadler  muft  have 
happened,  among  many  others,  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
had  it  not  been  delineated  by  his  friend  Mr.  Whitefoot, 
"  who  efteemed  it  an  efpecial  favour  of  Providence,  to 
“  have  had  a  particular  acquaintance  with  him  for  two- 
“  thirds  of  his  life.”  Part  of  his  obfervations  I  fhall 
therefore  copy. 

“  For  a  character  of  his  perfon,  his  complexion  and  hair 
{£  wTas  anfvverable  to  his  name  ;  his  ftature  wras  moderate, 
cc  and  habit  of  body  neither  fat  nor  lean,  but 

“  In  his  habit  of  cloathing,  he  had  an  averfion  to  all 
1C  finery,  and  affected  plainnefs,  both  in  the  fafhion  and 
•c  ornaments.  He  ever  wore  a  cloke,  or  boots,  when  few 
11  others  did.  He  kept  himfelf  always  very  warm,  and 
$<  thought  it  molt  fafe  fo  to  do,  though  he  never  loaded 
«  himfelf  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  garments,  as  Suetonius 
«  reports  of  Auguftus,  enough  to  cloath  a  good  family. 
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“  The  horizon  of  his  underltanding  was  much  larger 
“  than  the  hemifphere  of  the  world  :  all  that  was  vifible 
“  in  the  heavens  he  comprehended  fo  well,  that  few  that 
“  are  under  them  knew  fo  much  :  he  could  tell  the  num- 
li  her  of  the  vifible  liars  in  his  horizon,  and  call  them  al£ 
**  by  their  names  that  had  any  ;  and  of  the  earth  he  had 
**  fuch  a  minute  and  exa£l  geographical  knowledge  as  if 
«  he  had  been  by  Divine  Providence  ordained  furveyor- 
general  of  the  whole  terrellrial  orb,  and  its  products, 
“  minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  He  was  fo  curious  a 
<(  botanift,  that,  befides  the  fpecifical  diftindlions,  he  made 
nice  and  elaborate  obfervations,  equally  ufeful  as  enter- 
*{  taining. 

“  His  memory,  though  not  fo  eminent  as  that  of  Seneca 
“  or  Scaliger,  was  capacious  and  tenacious,  infomuch  as 
“  he  remembered  all  that  was  remarkable  in  any  book  that 
"  he  had  read  ;  and  not  only  knew  all  perfons  again  that 
“  he  had  ever  feen  at  any  diftance  of  time,  but  remem- 
“  bered  the  circumftances  of  their  bodies,  and  their  parti- 
ff  cular  difcourfes  and  fpeeches. 

“  In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered  every  thing  that 
**  was  acute  and  pungent  :  he  had  read  mod  of  the  hifto- 
«  rians,  antient  and  modern,  wherein  his  obfervations 
<c  were  fingular,  not  taken  notice  of  by  common  readers ; 
“  he  was  excellent  company  when  he  was  at  leifure,  and 
“  exprelfed  more  light  than  heat  in  the  temper  of  his 
“  brain. 

“  He  had  no  defpotical  power  over  his  affeflions  and 
“  palfions  (that  was  a  privilege  of  original  perfection,  for- 
“  feited  by  the  negleCt  of  the  ufe  of  it),  but  as  large  a  poli- 
“  tical  power  over  them,  as  any  ftoic,  or  man  of  his  time, 
«*  whereof  he  gave  fo  great  experiment,  that  he  hath  very 
*<  rarely  been  known  to  have  been  overcome  with  any  of 
“  them.  The  (trongeft  that  were  found  in  him,  both  of 
t(  the  irafci'ole  and  concupifcible,  were  under  the  controul 
“  of  his  realon.  Of  admiration,  which  is  one  of  them, 

“  being  the  only  produfl,  either  of  ignorance,  or  uncom- 
“  mon  knowledge,  he  had  more  and  lefs  than  other  men, 

“  upon  the  fame  account  of  his  knowing  more  than  others  ; 

4<  fo  that  though  he  met  with  many  rarities,  he  admired 
“  them  not  fo  much  as  others  do. 

“  He  was  never  feen  to  be  tranfported  with  mirth,  or 
“  deje£led  with  fadnefs ;  always  cheerful,  but  rarely  merry, 

<(  at  any  fenfible  rate  •,  feldom  heard  to  break  a  jeft  ;  and, 
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14  when  he  did,  he  would  be  apt  to  blufh  at  the  levity  of 
44  it:  his  gravity  was  natural,  without  affectation. 

“  His  modefty  was  vifible  in  a  natural  habitual  blufh, 
44  which  was  increafed  upon  the  lead:  occafion,  and  oft  dif- 
44  covered  without  any  obfervable  caufe. 

44  They  that  knew  no  more  of  him  than  by  the  brifknefs 
44  of  his  writings,  found  themfelves  deceived  in  their  ex- 

pedation,  when  they  came  in  his  company,  noting  the 
44  gravity  and  fobriety  of  his  afped  and  converfation  ;  fo 
44  free  from  loquacity,  or  much  talkativenefs,  that  he  was 
44  fomething  difficult  to  be  engaged  in  any  difcourfe  j 
44  though,  when  he  was  fo,  it  was  always  lingular,  and 
44  never  trite  or  vulgar.  Parfimonious  in  nothing  but  his 
44  time,  whereof  he  made  as  much  improvement,  with  as 
44  little  lofs  as  any  man  in  it  :  when  he  had  any  to  fpare 
44  from  his  drudging  pradice,  he  was  fcarce  patient  of  any 
.‘4  diverfion  from  his  ftudy  ;  fo  impatient  of  doth  and  idle- 
44  nefs,  that  he  would  fay,  he  could  not  do  nothing. 

44  Sir  Thomas  underftood  molt  of  the  European  langua- 
41  ges  ;  viz.  all  that  are  in  Hutter’s  Bible,  which  he  made 
44  ufe  of.  The  Latin  and  Greek  he  underftood  critically  -, 
44  the  Oriental  languages,  which  never  were  vernacular  in 
44  this  part  of  the  world,  he  thought  the  ufe  of  them  would 
44  not  anfwer  the  time  and  pains  of  learning  them  ;  yet 
44  had  fo  great  a  veneration  for  the  matrix  of  them,  viz. 
44  the  Hebrew,  confecrated  to  the  oracles  of  God,  that  he 
44  was  not  content  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  it ;  though 
44  very  little  of  his  fcience  is  to  be  found  in  any  books  of 
44  that  primitive  language.  And  though  much  is  faid  to 
44  be  written  in  the  derivative  idioms  of  that  tongue,  efpe- 
44  daily  the  Arabic,  yet  he  was  fatisfied  with  the  tranflati- 
44  ons,  wherein  he  found  nothing  admirable. 

44  In  his  religion  he  continued  in  the  fame  mind  which 
44  he  had  declared  in  his  firft  book,  written  when  he  was 
44  but  thirty  years  old,  his  Religio  Medici,  wherein  he  fully 
44  affented  to  that  of  the  church  of  England,  preferring  it 
44  before  any  in  the  world,  as  did  the  learned  Grotius.  He 
44  attended  the  public  fervice  very  conftantly,  when  he  was 
44  not  with-held  by  his  pradice  ;  never  milled  the  facra- 
44  ment  in  his  parilh,  if  he  were  in  town  ;  read  the  bell 
44  Englifh  fermons  he  could  hear  of,  with  liberal  applaufe  ; 
44  and  delighted  not  in  controverfies.  In  his  laft  ficknefs, 
44  wherein  he  continued  about  a  week’s  time,  enduring 
44  great  pain  of  the  cholic,  befides  a  continual  fever,  with  as 
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«  much  patience  as  hath  been  feen  in  any  man,  without 
«  any  pretence  of  Stoical  apathy,  animofity,  or  vanity  of 
“  not  being  concerned  thereat,  or  fuffering  no  impeach- 
“  ment  of  happinefs — Nihil  agis,  dolor. 

“  His  patience  was  founded  upon  the  Chriftian  philofo- 
«  phy,  and  a  found  faith  of  God’s  providence,  and  a  meek 
“  and  holy  firbmiiuon  thereunto,  which  he  exprefied  in 
“  few  words.  I  vifited  him  near  his  end,  when  he  had 
“  not  ftrength  to  hear  or  fpeak  much ;  the  laft  words  which 
“  I  heard  from  him  were,  belides  fome  expreffions  of  dear- 
“  nefs,  that  he  did  freely  fubmit  to  the  will  of  God,  be- 
“  ing  without  fear  :  he  had  often  triumphed  over  the  king 
u  of  terrors  in  others,  and  given  many  repulfes  in  the  de- 
“  fence  of  patients  ;  but,  when  his  own  turn  came,  he 
w  fubmitted  with  a  meek,  rational,  and  religious  cou- 
t£  rage.  \ 

He  might  have  made  good  the  old  faying  of  Bat 
“  Galenas  opes,  had  he  lived  in  a  place  that  could  have  af- 
“  forded  it.  But  his  indulgence  and  liberality  to  his  chil- 
“  dren,  efpecially  in  their  travels,  two  of  his  fons  in  di- 
“  vers  countries,  and  two  of  his  daughters  in  France, 
“  fpent  him  more  than  a  little.  Fie  was  liberal  in  his 
“  houfe-entertainments  and  in  his  charity  ;  he  left  a  com- 
“  fortable,  but  no  great  eftate,  both  to  his  lady  and  chil- 
“  dren,  gained  by  his  own  indultry. 

“  Such  was  his  fagacity  and  knowledge  of  all  hiftorv. 
“  ancient  and  modern,  and  his  obfervations  thereupon  fo 
“  fingular,  that  it  hath  been  faid,  by  them  that  knew  him 
“  belt,  that  if  his  profeffion,  and  place  of  abode,  would 
“  have  fuited  his  ability,  he  w'ould  have  made  an  extraor- 
iC  dinary  man  for  the  privy-council,  not  much  inferior  to 
“  the  famous  Padre  Paulo,  the  late  oracle  of  the  Yenitian 
“  {late. 

“  Ihough  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  foil  of  a  prophet, 
“  yet  in  that,  faculty  which  comes  neareft  it  he  excelled, 
i.  e.  the  ftochailic,  wherein  he  was  feldom  midaken,  as 
“  to  future  events,  as  well  public  as  private;  but  not  apt 
et  to  difeover  any  prefages  or  luperflition.” 

It  is  obfervable,  tliat  he  wrho  in  his  earlier  years  had  read 
all  the  books  againft  religion,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  averfe  from  controverfies.  To  play  with  important 
truths,  to  difturb  the  repofe  of  eftabliflred  tenets,  to  fubth 
iize  obj.eRions,  and  elude  proof,  is  too  often  the  fport  of 
youthful  vanil v,  of  which  maturer  experience  commonly 
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repents.  There  is  a  time  when  every  man  is  weary  qf 
raifing  difficulties  only  to  talkhimfelf  with  the  folution,  and 
defires  to  enjoy  truth  without  the  labour  or  hazard  of  con- 
reft.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  method  of  encounter¬ 
ing  thefe  troublefome  irruptions  of  fcepticifm,  with  which 
inquifitive  minds  are  frequently  haraffed,  than  that  which 
Browne  declares  himfelf  to  have  taken  :  “  If  there  arife 
“  any  doubts  in  my  way,  I  do  forget  them  j  or  at  leaft  de- 
“  fer  them,  till  my  better  fettled  judgment,  and  more 
“  manly  reafon,  be  able  to  refolve  them :  for  I  perceive, 
«  every  man’s  reafon  is  his  bell  Oedipus ,  and,  will,  upon  a 
“  reafcnable  truce,  find  a  way  to  loofe  thofe  bonds,  where- 
«  with  the  fubtilties  of  error  have  enchained  our  more 
“  flexible  and  tender  judgments.” 

The  foregoing  character  may  be  confirmed  and  enlarged 
by  many  paffages  in  the  Religio  Medici ;  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  Whitefoot’s  teftimony,  that  the  author,  though 
no  very  fparing  panegyrift  of  himfelf,  has  not  exceeded  the 
truth,  with  refpeft  to  his  attainments  or  vifible  qualities. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  interior  and  fecret  virtues, 
which  a  man  may  fometimes  have  without  the  knowledge 
of  others  ;  and  may  fometimes  affume  to  himfelf,  without 
fufficient  reafons  for  his  opinion.  It  is  charged  upon 
Browne,  by  Dr.  Watts,  as  an  inftance  of  arrogant  teme¬ 
rity,  that,  after  a  long  detail  of  his  attainments,  he  de¬ 
clares  himfelf  to  have  efcaped  “  the  firft  and  father-fin  of 
ie  pride.”  A  perufal  of  the  Religio  Medici  will  not  much 
contribute  to  produce  a  belief  of  the  author’s  exemption 
from  this  father-fm  :  pride  is  a  vice,  which  pride  itfelf  in¬ 
clines  every  man  to  find  in  others,  and  to  overlook  in  him¬ 
felf. 

As  eafily  may  we  be  miftaken  in  eftimating  our  own  cou¬ 
rage,  as  our  own  humility ;  and  therefore,  when  Browne 
ffiews  himfelf  perfuaded,  that  c<  he  could  lofe  an  arm 
tc  without  a  tear,  or  with  a  few  groans  be  quartered  to 
“  pieces,”  I  am  not  fure  that  he  felt  in  himfelf  any  un¬ 
common  powers  of  endurance  ;  or,  indeed,  any  thing  more 
than  a  fudden  effervefcence  of  imagination,  which,  un¬ 
certain  and  involuntary  as  it  is,  he  miftook  for  fettled  re- 
folution. 

“  That  there  were  not  many  extant,  that  in  a  noble  way 
il  feared  the  face  of  death  lefs  than  himfelf  •”  he  might  like- 
wife  believe  at  a  very  eafy  expence,  while  de&th  was  yet  at 
a  diftance  3  but  the  time  will  come  to  every  human  being, 
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when  it  mull  be  known  how  well  he  can  bear  to  die ;  and 
it  has  appeared  that  our  author’s  fortitude  did  not  defert  him 
in  the  great  hour  of  trial. 

It  was  obferved  by  fome  of  the  remarkers  on  the 
Religio  Medici ,  that  “  the  author  was  yet  alive,  and  might 
“  grow  worfe  as  well  as  better it  is  therefore  happy,  that 
this  fufpicion  can  be  obviated  by  a  teftimony  given  to  the 
continuance  of  his  virtue,  at  a  time  when  death  had  fet 
him  free  from  danger  of  change,  and  his  panegyrift  from 
temptation  to  flattery. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  praifes  of  others,  but  on  his  own 
writings,  that  he  is  to  depend  for  the  efteem  of  pofterity  ; 
of  which  he  will  not  eafily  be  deprived  while  learning  (hall 
have  any  reverence  among  men  :  for  there  is  no  fcience  in 
which  he  does  not  difeover  fome  flcill  ;  and  fcarce  any  kind 
of  knowledge,  profane  or  facred,  abftrufe  or  elegant, 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 

His  exuberance  of  knowledge,  and  plenitude  of  ideas, 
fometimes  obftruct  the  tendency  of  his  reafoning,  and  the 
clearnefs  of  his  decifions  :  on  whatever  fubjeCt  he  employ¬ 
ed  his  mind,  there  darted  up  immediately  fo  many  images 
before  him,  that  he  loft  one  by  grafping  another.  His 
memory  fupplied  him  with  fo  many  illuftrations,  parallel 
or  dependent  notions,  that  he  was  always  darting  into  col¬ 
lateral  conftderations  :  but  the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  his  pur- 
fuit  always  gives  delight ;  and  the  reader  follows  him,  with¬ 
out  reluctance,  through  his  mazes,  in  chemfelves  flowery 
and  pleafing,  and  ending  at  the  point  originally  in  view. 

“  To  have  great  excellences  and  great  faults,  magrue  vir- 
f(  tutes  nec  minora  vitia ,  is  the  poefy,”  fays  our  author, 

of  the  bed  natures.”  This  poefy  may  be  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ftyle  of  Browne  ;  it  is  vigorous,  but  rugged  ; 
it  is  learned,  but  pedantic ;  it  is  deep,  but  obfeure  ;  it 
ftrikes,  but  does  not  pleafe  •,  it  commands,  but  does  not 
allure  :  his  tropes  are  harfti,  and  his  combinations  uncouth; 
He  fell  into  an  age  in  which  our  language  began  to  lofe  the 
ftability  which  it  had  obtained  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and  was  confidered  by  every  writer  as  a  fubjeCl  on  which 
he  might  try  his  plaftic  flcill,  by  moulding  it  according  to 
his  own  fancy.  Milton,  in  confequence  of  this  encroaching 
licence,  began  to  introduce  the  Latin  idiom  :  and  Browne, 
though  he  gave  lefs  difturbance  to  our  druClures  in  phrafeo- 
logy,  yet  poured  in  a  multitude  of  exotic  words  ;  many, 
indeed,  ufeful  and  fignificant,  which,  if  rejected,  mud  be 
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{applied  bp  circumlocution,  fuch  as  commenfality  for  the 
date  of  many  living  at  the  fame  table  j  but  many  fuper- 
iluous,  as  a  paralogical  for  an  unreasonable  doubt  ;  and 
Some  fo  obfeure,  that  they  conceal  his  meaning  rather  than 
explain  it,  as  arthritic al  analogies  for  parts  that  ferve  fome 
animals  in  the  place  of  joints. 

His  ftyle  is,  indeed,  a  tiflue  of  many  languages  ;  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  together  from  dif- 
tant  regions,  with  terms  originally  appropriated  to  one  art, 
and  drawn  by  violence  into  the  fervice  of  another.  He 
muft  however  be  con  felled  to  have  augmented  our  philofo- 
phical  didtion  •,  and  in  defence  of  his  uncommon  words 
and  expreffions,  we  mud  confider,  that  he  had  uncommon 
Sentiments,  and  was  not  content  to  exprefs  in  many  words 
that  idea  for  which  any  language  could  fupply  a  Angle 
term. 

But  his  innovations  are  fometimes  pleating,  and  his  te¬ 
merities  happy  :  he  has  many  verba  cirdentia,  forcible  ex¬ 
preffions,  which  he  would  never  have  found,  but  by  ven¬ 
turing  to  the  utmod  verge  of  propriety  :  and  flights  which 
would  never  have  been  reached,  but  by  one  who  had  very 
little  fear  of  the  fhame  of  falling. 

There  remains  yet  an  objection  againft  the  writings  of 
Browne,  more  formidable  than  the  aniraadverfions  of  cri- 
ticiffn.  There  are  paffiages  from  which  fome  have  taken 
occafion  to  rank  him  among  deids,  and  others  among  athe- 
ids.  It  would  be  difficult  to  guefs  how  any  fuch  conclufi- 
on  ffiould  be  formed,  had  not  experience  {hewn  that  there 
are  two  forts  of  men  willing  to  enlarge  the  catalogue  of 
infidels. 

It  has-  been  long  obferved,  that  an  atheid  has  no  juft 
reafon  for  endeavouring  converfions  •,  and  yet  none  harafs 
thofe  minds  which  they  can  influence,  with  more  importu¬ 
nity  of  felicitation  to  adopt  their  opinions.  In  proportion 
as  they  doubt  the  truth  of  their  own  dotdrir.es,  they  are 
defirous  to  gain  the  attedation  of  another  underdanding  ; 
and  indudrioufly  labour  to  win  a  profelyte,  and  eagerly 
catch  at  the  flighted  pretence  to  dignify  their  feet  with  a 
celebrated  name  *. 

*  Therefore  no  Heretics  defire  to  fpread 
'Their wild  opinions  like  thefe  Epicures. 

For  fo  their  daggering  thoughts  are  computed, 

And  other  men’s  affent  their  doubt  allures.  Davies, 
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The  others  become  friends  to  infidelity  only  by  unfkilful 
hoftility  ;  men  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  cautious  converfation, 
and  religious  afperity.  Among  thefe,  it  is  too  frequently 
the  practice,  to  make  in  their  heat  conceffions  to 
atheifm,  or  deifm,  which  their  moll  confident  advocates 
liad  never  dared  to  claim,  or  to  hope.  A  fally  of  levity, 
an  idle  paradox,  an  indecent  jell,  an  unfeafonable  objec¬ 
tion,  are  fufficient  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  men,  to  efface  a 
name  from  the  lilts  of  Chriftianity,  to  exclude  a  foul  from 
everlafting  life.  Such  men  are  fo  watchful  to  cenfure, 
that  they  have  feldom  much  care  to  look  for  favourable  in¬ 
terpretations  of  ambiguities,  to  fen  the  general  tenor  of 
life  again!!  fingle  failures,  or  to  know  how  foon  any  flip  of 
inadvertency  has  been  expiated  by  forrow  and  retraction  ; 
but  let  fly  their  fulminations,  without  mercy  or  prudence, 
againft  flight  offences  or  cafual  temerities,  againft  crimes 
never  committed,  or  immediately  repented. 

The  infidel  knows  well  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  endea¬ 
vouring  to  fupply,  by  authority,  the  deficiency  of  his  ar¬ 
guments  ;  and  to  make  his  caul'e  lels  invidious,  by  fhewing 
numbers  on  his  fide  :  he  will,  therefore,  not  change  his 
conduit,  till  he  reforms  his  principles.  But  the  zealct 
fhould  recoileft,  that  he  is  labouring,  by  this  frequency  of 
excommunication,  againft  his  own  caule  •,  and  voluntarily 
adding  ftrength  to  the  enemies  of  truth.  It  muft  always 
be  the  condition  of  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  reject  and 
embrace  tenets  upon  the  authority  of  thole  whom  they 
think  wifer  than  themfelves ;  and,  therefore,  the  addition 
of  every  name  to  infidelity  in  fome  degree  invalidates  that 
argument  upon  which  the  religion  of  multitudes  is  necef- 
farily  founded. 

Men  may  differ  from  each  other  in  many  religious  opi¬ 
nions,  and  yet  all  may. retain  the  efientials  of  Chriftianity  ; 
men  may  fometimes  eagerly  difpute,  and  yet  not  differ 
much  from  one  another  :  the  rigorous  perfecutors  of  error 
fhould,  therefore,  enlighten  their  zeal  with  knowledge, 
and  temper  their  orthodoxy  with  charity  ;  that  charity, 
without  which  orthodoxy  is  vain  ;  charity  that  “  thinketh 
“  no  evil,”  but  “  hopeth  all  thincs,”  and  “  endureth  all 
“  things.” 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered  among  the  con¬ 
temners  of  religion,  by  the  fury  of  its  friends,  or  the  arti¬ 
fice  of  its  enemies,  it  is  no  difficult  tafk  to  replace  him 
among  the  me  ft  zealous  profeffors  of  Chriftianity.  E|e 
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may,  perhaps,  in  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  have 
hazarded  an  expreffion,  which  a  mind  intent  upon  faults 
may  interpret  into  herefy,  if  confidered  apart  from  the  reft 
of  his  difcourfe ;  but  a  phrafe  is  not  to  be  oppofed  to  vo¬ 
lumes  :  there  is  fcarcely  a  writer  to  be  found,  whofe  pro- 
feffion  was  not  divinity,  that  has  fo  frequently  teftified  his 
belief  of  the  facred  writings,  has  appealed  to  them  with 
fuch  unlimited  fubmiffion,  or  mentioned  them  with  fuch 
invaried  reverence. 

It  is,  indeed,  fomewhat  wonderful,  that  he  fhould  be 
placed  without  the  pale  of  Chriftianity,  who  declares,  that 
“  he  affumes  the  honourable  ftyle  of  a  Chriftian,”  not  be- 
caufe  it  is  “  the  religion  of  his  country,”  but  becaufe 
“  having  in  his  riper  years  and  confirmed  judgment  feen 
“  and  examined  all,  he  finds  himfelf  obliged,  by  the  prin- 
“  ciples  of  grace,  and  the  law  of  his  own  reafon,  to  em- 
“  brace  no  other  name  but  this who,  to  fpecify  his  per- 
fuafion  yet  more,  tells  us,  that  «  he  is  of  the  Reformed 
“  Religion ;  of  the  fame  belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the 
“  apoftles  difieminated,  the  fathers  authorized,  and  the 
“  martyrs  confirmed  who,  though  “  paradoxical  in  phi- 
“  lofophy,  loves  in  divinity  to  keep  the  beaten  road  ;  and 
“  pleafes  himfelf  that  he  has  no  taint  of  herefy,  fchifm, 
“  or  error to  whom,  “  where  the  Scripture  is  filent,  the 
“  Church  is  a  text  •,  where  that  fpeaks,  ’tisbut  a  comment;” 
and  who  ufes  not  “  the  dictates  of  his  own  reafon,  but 
“  where  there  is  a  joint  filence  of  both :  who  blefles  him- 
“  felf,  that  he  lived  not  in  the  days  of  miracles,  when 
“  faith  had  been  thruft  upon  him  ;  but  enjoys  that  greater 
c‘  blefiing,  pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  faw  not.” 
He  cannot  furely  be  charged  with  a  defeat  of  faith,  who 

believes  that  our  Saviour  was  dead,  and  buried,  and 
“  rofe  again,  and  defires  to  fee  him  in  his  glory and 
who  affirms,  that  “  this  is  not  much  to  believe that 
tc  we  have  reafon  to  owe  this  faith  unto  hiftory  and 
that  they  only  had  the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble 
“  faith,  who  lived  before  his  coming ;  and  upon  obfcure 
«  prophecies  and  myftical  types,  could  raife  a  belief.” 
Nor  can  contempt  of  the  pofitive  and  ritual  parts  of  reli¬ 
gion  be  imputed  to  him,  who  doubts,  whether  a  good  man 
would  refufe  a  poifoned  eucharift  ;  and  “  who  would  vio- 
ec  late  his  own  arm,  rather  than  a  church.” 

The  opinions  of  every  man  mull  be  learned  from  him¬ 
felf  :  concerning  his  pradfice,  it  is  fafeft  to  truft  the  evi¬ 
dence 
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dence  of  others.  Where  thefe  teftimonies  concur,  no 
higher  degree  of  hiftorical  certainjy  can  be  obtained ;  and 
they  apparently  concur  to  prove,  that  Browne  was  a 
zealous  adherent  to  the  faith  of  Chrift,  that  he  lived 
in  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  died  in  confidence  of  his 
'  mercy. 
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i %  OGER  ASCHAM  was  born  in  the  year  15155  at 
Kirby  Wiffce  (or  Kirby  Wicke),  a  village  near  Northallerton 
in  T orkfhire,  of  a  family  above  the  vulgar.  His  father* 
John  Afcham,  was  houfe-fteward  in  the  family  of  Scroop  •, 
and  in  that  age,  when  the  different  orders  of  men  were  at 
a  greater  tiiftance  from  each  other,  and  the  manners  of 
gentlemen  were  regularly  formed  by  menial  fervices  in 
great  houfes,  lived  with  a  very  conlpicuous  reputation. 
Margaret  Afcham,  his  wife,  is  faid  to  have  been  allied  to 
many  considerable  families,  but  her  maiden  name  is  not  re- 
corded.  She  had  three  fons,  of  whom  Roger  was  the 
youngeft,  and  fome  daughters ;  but  who  can  hope,  that  of 
any  progeny  more  than  one  fhall  deferve  to  be  mention¬ 
ed  ?  They  lived  married  fixty-feven  years,  and  at  laft  died 
together  almoft  on  the  fame  hour  of  the  fame  day. 

Roger  having  paffed  his  firft  years  under  the  care  of  his- 
parents,  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  Antony  Wingfield* 
who  maintained  him,  and  committed  his  education,  with 
that  of  his  own  fons,  to  the  care  of  one  Bond,  a  domeftic 
tutor.  He  very  early  difcovered  an  unufual  fondnefs  for 
literature  by  an  eager  perufal  of  Englifh  books  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  paffed  happily  through  the  fcholaflic  rudiments,  was 
put,  in  1530,  by  his  patron  Wingfield,  to  St.  John’s  col¬ 
lege  in  Cambridge. 

Afcham  entered  Cambridge  at  a  time  when  the  laft  great 
revolution  of  the  intelledfual  world  was  filling  every  aca¬ 
demical  mind  with  ardour  or  anxiety.  The  deftrudtion  of 
the  Conftantinopolitan  empire  had  driven  the  Greeks  with 
their  language  into  the  interior  parts  of  Europe,  the  art 
of  printing  had  made  the  books  eafiiy  attainable,  and  Greek 
now  began  to  be  taught  in  England.  The  doftrines  of 
Luther  had  already  filled  all  the  nations  of  the  Romifh 
communion  with  controverfy  and  diffention.  New  ftudies 
of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  religion,  found  employ- 

*  Firft  printed  before  his  Works  in  4to. 
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ment  for  all  who  were  defirous  of  truth,  or  ambitious  of 
fame.  Learning  was  at  that  time  profecuted  with  that 
eagernefs  and  perfeverance  which  in  this  age  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  diffipation  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  To  teach 
or  to  learn,  was  at  once  the  bufirtefs  and  the  pleafure  of 
the  academical  life;  and  an  emulation  of  Itucly  was  raifed 
by  Cheke.  and  Smith,  to  which  even  the  prelent  age  per¬ 
haps  owes  many  advantages,  without  remembering  or 
knowing  its  benefactors. 

Afcham  foon  refolved  to  unite  himfelf  to  thofe  who  were 
enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and,  immediately  upon 
his  admiilion  into  the  college,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  Greek.  Thofe  who  were  zealous  for  the  new  learning, 
were  often  no  great  friends  to  the  old  religion  ;  and  Afcham, 
as  he  became  a  Grecian,  became  a  Proteftant.  The  Re¬ 
formation  was  not  yet  begun,  difaffe&ion  to  Popery  was 
confidered  as  a  crime  juftly  punifhed  by  exclufion  from  fa¬ 
vour  and  preferment,  and  was  not  yet  openly  profefied, 
though  fuperftition  was  gradually  lofing  its  hold  upon  the 
public.  The  itudy  of  Greek  was  reputable  enough,  and 
Afcham  purfued  it  with  diligence  and  fuccefs  equally  con- 
fpicuous.  He  thought  a  language  might  be  molt  eafily 
learned  by  teaching  it  ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  fome 
proficiency  in  Greek,  read  lectures,  while  he  was  yet  a 
boy,  to  other  boys  who  were  defirous  of  inltruCtion. 
His  indultry  was  much  encouraged  by  Pember,  a  man  of 
great  eminence  at  that  time,  though  I  know  not  that  he 
has  left  any  monuments  behind  him,  but  what  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  friends  and  fcholars  has  bellowed.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  encouragers  of  Greek  learning,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  applauded  Afcham’s  ledhures,  alluring  him  in  a 
letter,  of  which  Graunt  has  preferved  an  extract,  that  he 
would  gain  more  knowledge  by  explaining  one  of  AEfop’s 
fables  to  a  boy,  than  by  hearing  one  of  Homer’s  poems  ex¬ 
plained  by  another. 

Afcham  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1534,  February 
18,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age;  a  time  of  life  at 
which  it  is  more  common  now  to  enter  the  univerfities 
thari  to  take  degrees,  but  which,  according  to  the  modes 
of  education  then  in  ufe,  had  nothing  of  remarkable  pre¬ 
maturity.  On  the  23d  of  March  following,  he  was  chofen 
fellow  of  the  college  ;  which  election  he  confidered  as  a  fe- 
cond  birth.  Dr.  Metcalf,  the  mailer  of  :he  college,  a 
man,  as  Afcham  tells  us;  “  meanly  learned  himfelf,  but 
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“  no  mean  encourager  of  learning  in  others,”  clan- 
deftinely  promoted  his  ele&ion,  though  he  openly 
feemed  firft  to  oppofe  it,  and  afterwards  to  cenfure 
it,  becaufe  Afcham  was  known  to  favour  the  new  opini¬ 
ons  ;  and  the  maker  himfelf  was  accufed  of  giving  an  un¬ 
juft  preference  to  the  Northern  men,  one  of  the  factions 
into  which  this  nation  was  divided,  before  we  could  find 
any  more  important  reafon  of  diflention,  than  that  fome 
were  born  on  the  Northern  and  fome  on  the  Southern  fide 
cf  Trent.  Any  caufe  is  fufficient  for  a  quarrel  ;  and 
the  zealots  of  the  North  and  South  lived  long  in  fuch  ani- 
mofity,  that  it  was  thought  neceffary  at  Oxford  to  keep 
them  quiet  by  chufing  one  proflor  every  year  from  each. 

He  feems  to  have  been  hitherto  fupported  by  the  bounty 
of  Wingfield,  which  his  attainment  of  a  fellowfhip  now 
freed  him  from  the  neceftity  of  receiving.  Dependence, 
though  in  thofe  days  it  was  more  common,  and  lefs  irkfome, 
than  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  can  never  have  been 
free  from  difcontent  ;  and  therefore  he  that  was  releafed 
from  it  muft  always  have  rejoiced.  The  danger  is,  left 
the  joy  of  efcaping  from  the  patron  may  not  leave  fuffi¬ 
cient  memory  of  the  benefactor.  Of  this  forgetfulnefs 
Afcham  cannot  be  accufed  ;  for  he  is  recorded  to  have  pre- 
ferved  the  molt  grateful  and  affectionate  reverence  for 
Wingfield,  and  to  have  never  grown  weary  of  recounting 
his  benefits. 

His  reputation  ftill  increafed,  and  many  reforted  to  his 
chamber  to  hear  the  Greek  writers  explained.  He  was 
likewife  eminent  for  other  accomplifhments.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Pember,  he  had  learned  to  play  on  mufical  inftru- 
ments,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the 
mechanical  art  of  writing,  which  then  began  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  among  us,  and  in  which  we  now  furpafs  all  other 
nations.  He  not  only  wrote  his  pages  with  neatnefs,  but 
embellifhed  them  with  elegant  draughts  and  illuminations  ; 
an  art  at  that  time  fo  highly  valued,  that  it  contributed 
much  both  to  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 

He  became  mafter  of  arts  in  March  1537,  in  his  twenty- 
firft  year  ;  and  then,  if  not  before,  commenced  tutor,  and 
publicly  undertook  the  education  of  young  men.  A  tutor 
of  one-and-twenty,  however  accomplifhed  with  learning, 
however  exalted  by  genius,  would  now  gain  little  reverence 
or  obedience  ;  but  in  thofe  days  of  difcipline  and  regularity, 
the  authority  of  the  ftatutes  eafily  fupplied  that  of  the 
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teacher  *,  all  power  that  was  lawful  was  reverenced.  Be- 
fides,  young  tutors  had  (till  younger  pupils. 

Afcham  is  faid  to  have  courted  his  icholars  to  ftudy  by 
every  incitement,  to  have  treated  them  with  great  kindnefs, 
and  to  have  taken  care  at  once  to  inftill  learning  and  piety, 
to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  to  form  their  manners.  Many 
of  his  fcholars  rofe  to  great  eminence  ;  and  among  them 
William  Grindal  was  fo  much  diftinguiihed,  that,  by 
Cheke’s  recommendation,  he  was  called  to  court  as  a  proper 
inafter  of  languages  for  the  lady  Elizabeth. 

There  was  yet  no  eftablilhed  le£hirer  of  Greek  ;  the 
univerfity  therefore  appointed  Afcham  to  read  in  the  open 
fchools,  and  paid  him  out  of  the  public  purfe  an  honorary 
ftipend,  fuch  as  was  then  reckoned  diffidently  liberal.  A 
ledure  was  afterwards  founded  by  king  Henry,  and  he  then 
quitted  the  fchools,  but  continued  to  explain  Greek  authors 
in  his  own  college. 

He  was  at  firft  an  opponent  of  the  new  pronunciation 
introduced,  or  rather  of  the  ancient  reftored,  about  this 
time  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  and  made  fome  cautious  drug¬ 
gies  for  the  common  practice,  which  the  credit  and  dignity 
of  his  antagonifts  did  not  permit  him  to  defend  very  pub¬ 
licly,  or  with  much  vehemence  :  nor  were  they  long  his 
antagonifts  ;  for  either  his  affedion  for  their  merit,  or  his 
convidionof  the  cogency  of  their  arguments,  foon  changed 
his  opinion  and  his  practice,  and  he  adhered  ever  after  to 
their  method  of  utterance. 

Of  this  controverfy  it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  a  circum- 
ftantial  account  ;  fomething  of  it  may  be  found  in  Strype’s 
Life  of  Smith,  and  fomething  in  Baker’s  Refledions  upon 
Learning  5  it  is  fufiicient  to  remark  here,  that  Cheke’s 
pronunciation  was  that  which  now  prevails  in  the  fchools  of 
England.  Difquifitions  not  only  verbal,  but  merely  literal, 
are  too  minute  for  popular  narration. 

He  was  not  lefs  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin,  than  as 
a  teacher  of  Greek.  All  the  public  letters  of  the  univer- 
fity  were  of  his  compofition  ;  and  as  little  qualifications 
muft  often  bring  great  abilities  into  notice,  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  this  honourable  employment  net  lefs  by  the 
neatnefs  of  his  hand,  than  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle. 

However  great  was  his  learning,  he  was  not;  always 
immured  in  his  chamber  5  but,  being  valetudinary,  and 
weak  of  body,  thought  it  neceffary  to  fpend  many  hours 
in  fuch  exerciles  as  might  beft  relieve  him  after  the  fatigue 
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of  fludy.  His  favourite  amufement  was  archery,  in  which 
he  fpent,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  loft  fo  much  time, 
that  thofe  whom  either  his  faults  or  virtues  made  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  perhaps  fome  whofe  kindnefs  wifhed  him  always 
worthily  employed,  did  not  fcruple  to  cenfure  his  practice, 
as  unfuitable  to  a  man  profeffing  learning,  and  perhaps  of 
bad  example  in  a  place  of  education. 

To  free  himfelf  from  this  cenfure  was  one  of  the  reafons 
for  which  he  publifhed,  in  1544,  his  “  Toxophilus,  or  the 
“  fchole  or  partitions  of  {hooting,”  in  which  he  joins  the 
praife  with  the  precepts  of  archery.  He  defigned  not  only 
to  teach  the  art  of  {hooting,  but  to  give  an  example  of 
dicftion  more  natural  and  more  truly  Englifh  than  was  ufed 
by  the  common  writers  of  that  age,  whom  he  cenfures  for 
mingling  exotic  terms  with  their  native  language,  and  of 
whom  he  complains,  that  they  were  made  authors,  not  by 
{kill  or  education,  but  by  arrogance  and  temerity. 

He  has  not  failed  in  either  of  his  purpofes.  He  has  fuf- 
ficiently  vindicated  archery  as  an  innocent,  falutary,  ufeful, 
and  liberal  diverfion ;  and  if  his  precepts  are  of  no  great 
ufe,  he  has  only  {hown,  by  one  example  among  many, 
how  little  the  hand  can  derive  from  the  mind,  how  little 
Intelligence  can  conduce  to  dexterity.  In  every  art,  practice 
is  much  *,  in  arts  manual,  practice  is  almoft  the  whole. 
Precept  can  at  molt  but  warn  againft  error,  it  can  never 
beftow  excellence. 

The  bow  has  been  fo  long  difufed,  that  moft  Englifh 
readers  have  forgotten  its  importance,  though  it  was  the 
weapon  by  which  we  gained  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  a 
weapon  which,  when  handled  by  Englifh  yeomen,  no 
foreign  troops  were  able  to  refill.  We  were  not  only  abler 
of  body  than  the  French,  and  therefore  fuperior  in  the 
ufe  of  arms,  which  are  forcible  only  in  proportion  to  the 
Itrength  with  which  they  are  handled,  but  the  national 
practice  of  fhooting  for  pleafure  or  for  prizes,  by  which 
every  man  was  inured  to  archery  from  his  infancy,  gave 
us  infuperable  advantage,  the  bow  requiring  more  practice 
to  fkilful  ufe  than  any  other  inftrument  of  offence. 

Fire-arms  were  then  in  their  infancy  ;  and  though  bat¬ 
tering-pieces  had  been  fome  time  in  ufe,  I  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  any  foldiers  were  armed  with  hand-guns  when  the 
“  Toxophilus”  was  firft  publiftied.  They  were  foon  after 
ufed  by  the  Spanifti  troops,  whom  other  nations  made 
hafte  to  imitate  :  but  how  little  they  could  yet  effect,  will 
4  be 
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be  uttderftood  from  the  account  given  by  the  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  of  the  <c  Exercife  for  the  Norfolk  Militia.” 

“  The  firft  mulkets  were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be 
<c  fired  without  a  reft  ;  they  had  match-locks,  and  barrels 
“  of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a  large  ball  and  charge  of 
“  powder,  and  did  execution  at  a  greater  diftance. 

“  The  mulketeers  on  a  march  carried  only  their  refts 
“  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their  muficets 
“  after  them,  for  which  they  were  allowed  great  additio- 
“  nal  pay. 

“  They  were  very  flow  in  loading,  not  only  by  reafon  of 
*{  the  unwieldinefs  of  the  pieces,  and  becaufe  they  carried 
Cf  the  powder  and  balls  feparate,  but  from  the  time  it  took 
“  to  prepare  and  adjuft  the  match  ;  fo  that  their  fire  was 
“  not  near  fo  brifk  as  ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter 
“  kind  of  match-lock  mulket  came  into  ufe,  and  they  car- 
“  ried  their  ammunition  in  bandeliers,  which  were  broad 
“  belts  that  came  over  the  fhoulder,  to  which  were  hung 
“  feveral  little  cafes  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  each 
“  containing  a  charge  of  powder ;  the  balls  they  carried 
“  loofe  in  a  pouch  ;  and  they  had  alfo  a  priming-horn 
“  hanging  by  their  fide. 

\  “  The  old  Engliflr  writers  call  thofe  large  mufkets  cali- 

vers  :  the  harquebuze  was  a  lighter  piece,  that  could 
“  be  fired  without  a  reft.  The  match-lock  was  fired  by  a 
“  match  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongs  in  the  ferpentine  or  cock, 
“  which,  by  pulling  the  trigger,  was  brought  down  with 
“  great  quicknefs  upon  the  priming  in  the  pan  ;  over  which 
“  there  was  a  Hiding  cover,  which  was  dr^wn  back  by  the 
“  hand  juft  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a  great  deal 
“  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  the  match  properly  to 
“  the  cock,  fo  as  to  come  down  exactly  true  on  the  prim- 
t(  ing,  to  blow  the  afhes  from  the  coal,  and  to  guard  the 
“  pan  from  the  fparks  that  fell  from  it.  A  great  deal  of 
<£  time  was  alfo  loft  in  taking  it  out  of  the  cock,  and 
“  returning  it  between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  every 
“  time  that  the  piece  was  fired  ;  and  wet  weather  often 
“  rendered  the  matches  ufelefs.” 

While  this  was  the  ftate  of  fire-arms,  and  this  ftate  con¬ 
tinued  among  us  to  the  civil  war,  with  very  little  improve¬ 
ment,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  long-bow  was  preferred  by 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  of  the  choice  of  weapons 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  ufe  of  the  bow 
ftill  continued,  though  the  mulket  was  gradually  prevailing. 

I  i  2  Sir 
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Sir  John  Hayward,  a  writer  yet  later,  has,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Norman  kings,  endeavoured  to  evince  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  the  archer  to  the  mufketeer  :  however,  in  the  long 
peace  of  king  James,  the  bow  was  wholly  forgotten. 
Guns  have  from  that  time  been  the  weapons  of  the  Englifh, 
as  of  other  nations,  and,  as  they  are  now  improved,  are 
certainly  more  efficacious. 

Afcham  had  yet  another  reafon,  if  not  for  writing  his 
book,  at  leaft  for  prefenting  it  to  king  Henry.  England 
was  not  then  what  it  may  be  now  juftly  termed,  the  capital 
of  literature  ;  and  therefore  thofe  who  afpired  to  fuperior 
degrees  of  excellence,  thought  it  neceffiary  to  travel  into 
other  countries.  The  purfe  of  Afcham  was  not  equal  to 
the  expence  of  peregrination  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  to 
have  it  augmented  by  a  penfion.  Nor  was  he  wholly  dif- 
appointed  ;  for  the  king  rewarded  him  with  an  yearly  pay- 
inent  of  ten  pounds. 

A  penfion  of  ten  pounds  granted  by  a  king  of  England  to 
a  man  of  letters,  appears  to  modern  readers  fo  contemptible 
a  benefaflion,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  enquiry  what 
might  be  its  value  at  that  time,  and  how  much  Afcham 
might  be  enriched  by  it.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
the  eftimation  of  wealth  by  denominated  money  ;  the 
precious  metals  never  retain  long  the  fame  proportion  to 
real  commodities,  and  the  fame  names  in  different  ages  do 
not  imply  the  fame  quantity  of  metal  ;  fo  that  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  know  how  much  money  was  contained  in  any 
nominal  fum,  and  to  find  what  any  fuppofed  quantity  of 
gold  or  filver  would  purchafe  ;  both  which  are  neceffary  to 
the  commenfuration  of  money,  or  the  adjuflment  of  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  fame  fums  at  different  periods  of 
time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  king  Henry’s  time  contained,  as 
now,  twenty  {hillings  5  and  therefore  it  muff  be  inquired 
what  twenty  {hillings  could  perform.  Bread-corn  is  the 
moll  certain  ftandard  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  Wheat  was 
generally  fold  at  that  time  for  one  {hilling  the  buffiel  :  if 
therefore  we  take  five  {hillings  the  buffiel  for  the  current 
price,  ten  pounds  were  equivalent  to  fifty.  But  here  is 
danger  of  a  fallacy.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  wheat 
was  the  general  bread-corn  of  that  age  ;  and  if  rye,  barley, 
or  oats,  were  the  common  food,  and  wheat,  as  I  fufpecb, 
only  a  delicacy,  the  value  of  wheat  will  not  regulate  the 
price  of  other  things.  This  doubt  is  however  in  favour  of 
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Afcham  ;  for  if  we  raife  the  worth  of  wheat,  we  raife  that 
ef  his  penfion. 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another  variation,  which  we 
are  {till  lefs  able  to  afcertain  :  the  rules  of  cultom,  or  the 
different  needs  of  artificial  life,  make  that  revenue  little  at 
one  time  which  is  great  at  another.  Men  are  rich  and  poor, 
not  only  in  proportion  to  what  they  have,  but  to  what  they 
want.  In  fome  ages,  not  only  neceffaries  are  cheaper,  but 
fewer  things  are  neceffary.  In  the  age  of  Afcham,  moffc 
of  the  elegancies  and  expences  of  our  prefent  fafhions 
were  unknown  :  commerce  had  not  yet  diftributed  fuper- 
fluity  through  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  ftudent  implied  frugality,  and  required  no  fplen- 
dourto  fupport  it.  His  penfion,  therefore,  reckoning  toge¬ 
ther  the  wants  which  he  could  fupply,  and  the  wants  from 
which  he  was  exempt,  may  be  eflimated,  in  my  opinion, 
at  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  which,  added 
to  the  income  of  his  fellowfhip,  put  him  far  enough  above 
diftrefs. 

This  was  an  year  of  good  fortune  to  Afcham.  He  was 
chofen  orator  to  the  univerfity  on  the  removal  of  Sir  John 
Cheke  to  court,  where  he  was  made  tutor  to  prince 
Edward.  A  man  once  diftinguifhed  foon  gains  admirers. 
Afcham  was  now  received  to  notice  by  many  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  by  great  ladies,  among  whom  it  was  then  the 
fafhion  to  ftudy  the  ancient  languages.  Lee,  archbifhop 
of  York,  allowed  him  an  yearly  penfion  ;  how  much  we 
are  not  told.  He  was  probably  about  this  time  employed 
in  teaching  many  illuftrious  perfons  to  write  a  fine  hand  ; 
and,  among  others,  Henry  and  Charles,  dukes  of  Suffolk, 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  and  prince  Edward. 

Henry  VIII.  died  two  years  after,  and  a  reformation  of 
religion  being  now  openly  profecuted  by  king  Edward  and 
his  council,  Afcham,  who  was  known  to  favour  it,  had  a 
new  grant  of  his  penfion,  and  continued  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  Bucer,  who  had 
been  called  from  Germany  to  the  profefforfhip  of  divinity. 
But  his  retirement  was  foon  at  an  end;  for  in  1548  his 
pupil  Grindal,  the  mailer  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  died, 
and  the  princefs,  who  had  already  fome  acquaintance  with 
Afcham,  called  him  from  his  college  to  diredt  her  fludies. 
He  obeyed  the  fummons,  as  we  may  eafily  believe,  with 
readinefs,  and  for  two  years  inflrufted  her  with  great  dili¬ 
gence;  but  then,  being  difgufted  either  at  her  or  her 
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domeftics,  perhaps  eager  for  another  change  of  life,  he  left 
her  without  her  confent,  and  returned  to  the  univerfity. 
Of  this  precipitation  he  long  repented  ;  and,  as  thofe  who 
are  not  accuftomed  to  difrefpedt  cannot  eafily  forgive  it, 
he  probably  felt  theeffefls  of  his  imprudence  to  his  death. 

After  having  viftted  Cambridge,  he  took  a  journey  into 
York fli ire,  to  fee  his  native  place,  and  his  old  acquaintance, 
and  there  received  a  letter  from  the  court,  informing  him, 
that  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morifine, 
who  was  to  be  difpatched  as  ambaffador  into  Germany. 
In  his  return  to  London  he  paid  that  memorable  vifit  to 
lady  Jane  Gray,  in  which  he  found  her  reading  the  Phado 
in  Greek,  as  he  has  related  in  his  Schoolmafer. 

In  the  year  1550,  he  attended  Morifine  to  Germany, 
and  wandered  over  great  part  of  the  country,  making  ob- 
fervations  upon  all  that  appeared  worthy  of  his  curiofity, 
and  contracting  acquaintance  with  men  of  learning.  To 
his  correfpondent  Sturmius  he  paid  a  vifit,  but  Sturmius 
was  not  at  home,  and  thofe  two  illuftrious  friends  never 
faw  each  other.  During  the  courfe  of  this  embaffy,  Afcham 
undertook  to  improve  Morifine  in  Greek,  and  for  four 
days  in  the  week  explained  fome  paflages  of  Herodotus  every 
morning,  and  more  than  two  hundred  verfes  of  Sophocles  or 
Euripides  every  afternoon.  He  read  with  him  likewife 
fGme  of  the  orations  of  Demojlhenes .  On  the  other  days 
he  compiled  the  letters  of  bufinefs,  and  in  the  night  filled 
uo  his  diary,  digefted  his  remarks,  and  wrote  private  letters 
to  his  friends  in  England,  and  particularly  to  rhofe  of  his 
college,  whom  he  continually  exhorted  to  perfeverance  in 
ftudy.  Amidft  all  the  pleafures  of  novelty  which  his  tra- 
vels  fupplied,  and  in  the  dignity  of  his  public  ftation,  he 
preferred  the  tranquillity  of  private  ftudy,  and  the  quiet  of 
academical  retirement.  The  reafonablenefs  of  this  choice 
has  been  always  difputed  ;  and  in  the  contrariety  of  human 
interefts  and  difpofitions,  the  controverfy  will  not  eafily  be 
decided. 

He  made  a  fhort  excurfion  into  Italy,  and  mentions  in 
his  Schoolmafer  with  great  feverity  the  vices  of  Venice. 
He  was  de'firous  of  vifiting  Trent  while  the  council  were 
fitt’ng  ;  but  the  fcantinefs  of  his  purie  defeated  his  cu¬ 
riofity. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  Report  and  Difcourfe  of  the 
Affairs  in  Germany ,  in  which  he  deferibes  the  difpofitions 
and  interefts  of  the  '  erman  princes  like  a  man  inquifitive 
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and  judicious,  and  recounts  many  particularities  which  are 
loft  in  the  mafs  of  general  hiftory,  in  a  ftyle  which,  to  the 
cars  of  that  age,  was  undoubtedly  mellifluous,  and  which 
is  now  a  very  valuable  fpecimen  of  genuine  Englifh. 

By  the  death  of  king  Edward  in  1553,  the  Reformation 
was  {topped,  Morifine  was  recalled,  and  Afcham’s  penfion 
and  hopes  were  at  an  end.  He  therefore  retired  to  his  fel- 
lowlhip  in  a  ftate  of  difappointment  and  defpair,  which 
his  biographer  has  endeavoured  to  exprefs  in  the  deepeft 
{train  of  plaintive  declamation.  “  He  was  deprived  of  all 
“  his  fupport,”  fays  Graunt,  “  ftripped  of  his  penfion, 
<e  and  cut  off  from  the  afliftance  of  his  friends,  who  had 
“  now  loft  their  influence  j  fo  that  he  had  nec  Premia 
“  nec  PRiEDiA,  neither  penfion  nor  eftate  to  fupport  him 
“  at  Cambridge.”  There  is  no  credit  due  to  a  rhetori¬ 
cian's  account  either  of  good  or  evil.  The  truth  is,  that 
Afcham  {till  had  in  his  fellowfliip  all  that  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  had  given  him  plenty,  and  might  have  lived  like  the 
ether  inhabitants  of  the  college,  with  the  advantage  of 
more  knowledge  and  higher  reputation.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  his  love  of  academical  retirement,  he  had  now  too 
long  enjoyed  the  pleafures  and  feftivities  of  public  life,  to 
return  with  a  good  will  to  academical  poverty. 

He  had  however  better  fortune  than  he  expected  ;  and, 
if  he  lamented  his  condition  like  his  hiftorian,  better  than 
he  deferved.  He  had  during  his  abfence  in  Germany  been 
appointed  Latin  fecretary  to  king  Edward  ;  and  by  the  in- 
tereft  of  Gardiner,  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  he  was  inflated 
in  the  fame  office  under  Philip  and  Mary,  with  a  falary  of 
twenty  pounds  a  year. 

Soon  after  his  admiffion  to  his  new  employment,  he 
gave  an  extraordinary  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  and  diligence, 
by  compofing  and  tranfcribing  with  his  ufual  elegance,  in 
three  days,  forty-feven  letters  to  princes  and  perfonages, 
of  whom  cardinals  were  the  loweft. 

How  Afcham,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Proteftant,  could 
preferve  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  and  hold  a  place  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  profit  in  queen  Mary’s  court,  it  muft  be  very  na¬ 
tural  to  inquire.  Cheke,  as  is  well  known,  was  compelled 
to  a  recantation  ;  and  why  Afcham  was  {pared,  cannot  now 
he  difcovered.  Graunt,  at  a  time  when  the  tranfattions 
of  queen  Mary’s  reign  muft  have  been  well  enough  re¬ 
membered,  declares  that  Afcham  always  made  open  prc- 
ftflion  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  that  Englesfield  and 
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others  often  endeavoured  to  incite  Gardiner  againfc  him, 
but  found  their  accufations  rejected  with  contempt :  yet  he 
allows,  that  fufpicions  and  charges  of  temporization  and 
Compliance  had  fomewhat  fullied  his  reputation.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  conjectures,  that  he 
Owed  his  fafety  to  his  innocence  and  ulefulnefs ;  that  it 
would  have  been  unpopular  to  attack  a  man  Co  little  liable 
to  cenfure,  and  that  the  lofs  of  his  pen  could  not  have  been 
eafily  fupplied.  But  the  truth  is,  that  morality  was  never 
fuffered  in  the  days  of  perlecution  to  protect  herefy  ;  nor 
are  we  fure  that  Afcham  was  more  clear  from  common 
failings,  than  thofe  who  fuffered  more;  and  whatever 
might  be  his  abilities,  they  were  not  fo  neceflary,  but  Gar¬ 
diner  could  have  eafily  filled  his  place  with  another  fecre- 
iary.  Nothing  is  more  vain,  than  at  a  diftant  time  to  exa- 
mine  the  motives  ot  difcrimination  and  partiality  ;  for  the 
inquirer,  having  confidered  interefc  and  policy,  is  obliged 
at  laft  to  omit  mere  frequent  and  more  active  motives  of 
human  conduct,  caprice,  accident,  and  private  affections. 

At  that  time,  fome  were  puniihed,  many  were  forborn  ; 
and  of  many  why  (hould  not  Afcham  happen  to  be  one  ? 
He  feerns  to  have  been  calm  and  prudent,  and  content 
with  that  peace  which  he  was  fuffered  to  enjoy  :  a  mode  of 
behaviour  that  feldom  fails  to  produce  fecurity.  lie  had 
been  abroad  in  the  lalt  years  of  king  Edward,  and  had  at 
leaft  given  no  recent  offence.  He  was  certainly,  according 
to  his  own  opinion,  not  much  in  danger;  for  in  the  next 
year  he  refigned  his  fellowship,  which  by  Gardiner’s  favour 
he  had  continued  to  hold,  though  not  refident ;  and  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret  Howe,  a  young  gentlewoman  of  a  good  fa¬ 
mily. 

He  was  did inguilhed  in  this  reign  by  the  notice  of  car¬ 
dinal  Pole,  a  man  of  great  candour,  learning,  and  gentle- 
nefs  of  manners,  and  particularly  eminent  for  his  fkill  in 
Latin,  who  thought  highly  of  Afcham’s  ftyle ;  of  which 
it  is  no  inconsiderable  proof,  that  when  Pole  was  defirous 
of  communicating  a  fpeech  made  by  himfelf  as  legate,  in 
parliament,  to  the  pope,  he  employed  Afcham  to  tranflate 
it. 

He  is  faid  to  have  been  not  only  protected  by  the  officers 
of  llate,  but  favoured  and  countenanced  by  the  queen 
herfeff,  lo  that  he  had  no  reafon  cf  complaint  in  that  reign 
of  turbulence  and  perfecution  :  nor  was  his  fortune  much 
mended,  when,  in  1558,  his  pupil  Elizabeth  mounted  the 
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throne.  He  was  continued  in  his  former  employment, 
with  the  lame  {Upend  :  but  though  he  was  daiiy  admitted 
to  the  prefence  of  the  queen,  affifted  her  private  ftudies, 
and  partook  of  her  diverfions  ;  fometimes  read  to  her  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  iometimes  played  with  her  at 
draughts  and  chefs  ;  he  added  nothing  to  his  twenty  pounds 
a  year  but  the  prebend  of  Weflwang  in  the  church  of  York, 
which  was  given  him  the  year  following.  His  fortune  was 
therefore  not  proportionate  to  the  rank  which  his  offices 
and  reputation  gave  him,  or  to  the  favour  in  which  he 
feemed  to  ftand  with  his  miftrefs.  Of  this  parfirnonious 
allotment  it  is  again  a  hopelefs  fearch  to  inquire  the  rea- 
fon.  The  queen  was  not  naturally  bountiful,  and  perhaps 
did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  diflinguifh  by  any  prodigality 
of  kindnefs  a  man  who  had  formerly  deferted  her,  and 
whom  {he  might  ftill  fufpedf  of  ferving  rather  for  intereft: 
than  affedlion.  Graunt  exerts  his  rhetorical  powers  in 
praife  of  Aicham’s  difintereftednefs  and  contempt  of  mo¬ 
ney  ;  and  declares,  that  though  he  was  often  reproached 
by  his  friends  with  negleft  of  his  own  intereft,  he  never 
would  afk  any  thing,  and  inflexibly  refufed  all  prefents 
which  his  office  or  imagined  intereft  induced  any  to  offer 
him.  Camden,  however,  imputes  the  narrownefs  of  his 
condition  to  his  love  of  dice  and  cock-fights  :  and  Graunt, 
forgetting  himfelf,  allows  that  Afcham  was  fometimes 
thrown  into  agonies  by  difappointed  expectations.  It  may 
be  eafily  difcovered  from  his  Schoolmajhr ,  that  he  felt  his 
wants,  though  he  might  neglect  to  fupply  them  ;  and  we 
are  left  to  fufpect  that  he  Ihewed  his  contempt  of  money 
only  by  lofing  at  play.  If  this  was  his  practice,  we  may 
excufe  Elizabeth,  who  knew  the  domeftic  character  of  her 
fervants,  if  fire  did  not  give  much  to  him  who  was  lavifh 
of  a  little. 

However  he  might  fail  in  h:s  oeconomy,  it  were  inde¬ 
cent  to  treat  with  wanton  levity  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
fhared  his  frailties  with  all,  but  whofe  learning  or  virtues 
few  can  attain,  and  by  whofe  excellencies  many  may  be 
improved,  while  himfelf  only  fuffered  by  his  faults. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  nothing  remarkable  is  known 
to  have  befallen  him,  except  that,  in  1563,  he  was  invit¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Edward  Sackville  10  write  the  Schoolmajler,  a  trea- 
tife  on  education,  upon  an  occafion  which  he  relates  in 
#he  beginning  of  the  book.  This  work,  though  begun 
with  alacrity,  in  hopes  of  a  confiderable  reward,  was  in¬ 
terrupted 
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terrupted  by  the  death  of  the  patron,  and  afterwards  for- 
rowfully  and  flowly  finifhed,  in  the  gloom  of  difappoint- 
ment,  under  the  preffure  of  diftrefs.  But  of  the  author’s 
difinclination  or  dejection  there  can  be  found  no  tokens  in 
the  work,  which  is  conceived  with  great  vigour,  and 
finilhed  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  perhaps  contains  the 
beft  advice  that  was  ever  given  for  the  ftudy  of  languages. 

This  treatife  he  completed,  but  did  not  publifh  ;  for  that 
poverty  which  in  our  days  drives  authors  fo  haftily  in  fuch 
numbers  to  the  prefs,  in  the  time  of  Afcham,  I  believe, 
debarred  them  from  it.  The  printers  gave  little  for  a  copy, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  tale  of  Ralegh’s  hiflory,  were 
not  forward  to  print  what  was  offered  them  for  nothing. 
Afcham’s  book  therefore  lay  unfeen  in  his  ftudy,  and  was 
at  laft  dedicated  to  lord  Cecil  by  his  widow. 

Afcham  never  had  a  robuft  or  vigorous  body,  and  his 
excufe  for  fo  many  hours  of  diverfion  was  his  inability  to 
endure  a  long  continuance  of  fedentary  thought.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  found  it  neceflary  to  forbear  any 
intenfe  application  of  the  mind  from  dinner  to  bed-time, 
and  rofe  to  read  and  write  early  in  the  morning.  He  was 
for  fome  years,  hectically  feverifh  and  though  he  found 
fome  alleviation  of  his  diftemper,  never  obtained  a  perfect 
recovery  of  his  health.  The  immediate  caufe  of  his  laft 
ficknefs  was  too  clofe  application  to  the  compofition  of  a 
poem,  which  he  purpofed  to  prefent  to  the  queen  on  the 
day  of  her  acceffion.  To  finifh  this,  he  forbore  to  fleep 
at  his  accuflomed  hours,  till  in  December  1568  he  fell  lick 
of  a  kind  of  lingering  difeafe,  which  Graunt  has  not  nam¬ 
ed,  nor  accurately  delcribed.  The  molt  afflidtive  fymptom 
was  want  of  fleep,  which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  the 
motion  of  a  cradle.  Growing  every  day  weaker,  he  found 
it  vain  to  contend  with  his  diftemper,  and  prepared  to  die 
with  the  refignation  and  piety  of  a  true  Chriftian.  He  was 
attended  on  his  death-bed  by  Gravet,  vicar  of  St.  Sepul¬ 
chre,  and  Dr.  Nowel,  the  learned  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  who 
gave  ample  teftimony  to  the  decency  and  devotion  of  his 
concluding  life.  He  frequently  teftified  his  defire  of  that 
diffblution  which  he  foon  obtained.  Idis  funeral  fermon 
wras  preached  by  Dr.  Nowel. 

Roger  Afcham  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  at 
a  time  when,  according  to  the  general  courfe  of  life,  much 
might  yet  have  been  expected  from  him,  and  when  he  might 
have  hoped  for  much  from  others  :  but  his  abilities  and  his 
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wants  were  at  an  end  together ;  and  who  can  determine, 
whether  he, was  cut  off  from  advantages,  or  refeued  from 
calamities  ?  He  appears  to  have  been  not  much  qualified 
for  the  improvement  of  his  fortune.  His  difpofition  was 
kind  and  focial ;  he  delighted  in  the  pleafures  of  converfa- 
tion,  and  was  probably  not  much  inclined  to  bufinefs. 
This  may  be  fufpefted  from  the  paucity  of  his  writings. 
He  has  left  little  behind  him  ;  and  of  that  little  nothing 
was  publifhed  by  himfelf  but  the  7 oxophilus ,  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Germany.  The  Schoelmajler  was  printed  by  his 
widow ;  and  the  epiftles  were  collected  by  Graunt,  who 
dedicated  them  to  queen  Elizabeth,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  recommending  his  fon  Giles  Afcham  to  her 
patronage.  The  dedication  was  not  loft  :  the  young  man 
was  made,  by  the  queen’s  mandate,  fellow  of  a  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  confiderable  reputation. 
What  was  the  effect  of  his  widow’s  dedication  to  Cecil,  is 
not  known  :  it  may  be  hoped  that  Afcham’s  works  obtained 
for  his  family,  after  his  deceafe,  that  fupport  which  he  did 
not  in  his  life  very  plenteoufly  procure  them. 

Whether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  fault,  or  the  fault  cf 
others,  cannot  now  be  decided  ;  bet  it  is  certain  that  many 
have  been  rich  with  lefs  merit.  His  philological  learning 
would  have  gained  him  honour  in  any  country ;  and 
among  us  it  may  juftly  call  for  that  reverence  which  all 
nations  owe  to  thofe  who  firft  roufe  them  from  ignorance, 
and  kindle  among  them  the  light  of  literature.  Of  his 
manners  nothing  can  be  faid  but  from  his  own  teftimony, 
and  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Thofe  who  mention  him 
allow  him  many  virtues.  His  courtefy,  benevolence,  and 
liberality  are  celebrated ;  and  of  his  piety  we  have  not 
only  the  teftimony  cf  his  friends,  but  the  evidence  of  his 
writings. 

That  his  Englifh  works  have  been  fo  long  neglected,  is  a 
proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  literary  fame.  He  was  fcarce- 
ly  known  as  an  author  in  his  own  language  till  Mr.  Upton 
publifhed  his  School  riajler  with  learned  notes.  Elis  other 
pieces  were  read  only  by  thofe  few  who  delight  in  obfolete 
books  ;  but  as  they  are  now  collected  into  one  volume,  with 
the  addition  of  fome  letters  never  printed  before,  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  an  opportunity  of  recompenfing  the  injury,  and 
allotting  Afcham  the  reputation  due  to  his  knowledge  and 
his  eloquence. 
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LETTER  I.  To  Mr.  James  Elphinston. 


DEAR  SIR, 


Sept.  25th,  1750. 


I  OU  have,  as  I  find  by  every  kind  of  evidence,  loft  an 
excellent  mother  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  inca¬ 
pable  of  partaking  of  your  grief.  I  have  a  mother,  now 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  whom,  therefore,  I  muft  foon 
lofe,  unlefs  it  pleafe  God  that  {he  rather  thould  mourn  for 
me.  I  read  the  letters  in  which  you  relate  your  mother’s 
death  to  Mrs.  Strahan,  and  think  I  do  myfelf  honour,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  I  read  them  with  tears  ;  but  tears  are  nei¬ 
ther  to  you ,  nor  to  me,  of  any  further  ufe,  when  once  th® 
tribute  of  nature  has  been  paid.  The  bufinefs  of  life  fum- 
mons  us  away  from  ufelefs  grief,  and  calls  us  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  thole  virtues  of  which  we  are  lamenting  our  de¬ 
privation.  "  a 

The  greateft  benefit  which  one  friend  can  confer  upon 
another,  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and  elevate  his  virtues, 
lhis  your  mother  will  ftill  perform,  if  you  diligently  pre- 
lerve  the  memory  of  her  life,  and  of  her  death :  a  life, 
fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  ufeful,  wife,  and  innocent  ;  and  a 
deatn  refigned,  peaceful,  and  holy.  I  cannot  forbear  to 
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mention,  that  neither  reafon  nor  revelation  denies  you  to 
hope,  that  you  may  increafe  her  happinefs  by  obeying  her 
precepts  ;  and  that  fhe  may  in  her  prefent  ftate,  look 
with  pleafure  upon  every  adl  of  virtue,  to  which  her  in- 
ftrudrions  or  example  have  contributed.  Whether  this 
be  more  than  a  pleafing  dream,  or  a  juft  opinion  of 
feparate  fpirits,  is,  indeed,  of  no  great  importance  to  us, 
when  we  confider  ourfelves  as  affing  under  the  eye  of 
God  :  yet,  furely,  there  is  fomething  pleafing  in  the  belief, 
that  our  reparation  from  thofe,  whom  we  love,  is  merely 
corporeal  ;  and  it  may  be  a  great  incitement  to  virtuous 
friendfhip  if  it  can  be  made  probable,  that  that  union, 
which  has  received  the  divine  approbation,  fhall  continue 
to  eternity. 

There  is  one  expedient,  by  which  you  may,  in  fome 
degree,  continue  her  prefence.  If  you  write  down  mi¬ 
nutely  what  you  remember  of  her  from  your  earlieft 
years,  you  will  read  it  with  great  pleafure,  and  receive 
from  it  many  hints  of  foothing  recolleflion,  when  time 
fhall  remove  her  yet  farther  from  you,  and  your  grief  fhall 
be  matured  to  veneration.  To  this,  however  painful  for 
the  prefent,  I  cannot  but  advife  you,  as  to  afource  of  com¬ 
fort  and  latisfaftion  in  the  time  to  come  ;  for  all  comfort 
and  all  fatisfachion  is  fincerely  wifhed  you  by, 

DEAR  SIR, 

Your  moft  obliged,  moft  obedient. 

And  moft  humble  fervant, 

SAM.  JOHNSON. 


LETTER  II.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

madam,  London,  Aug.  13,  X765. 

I F  you  have  really  fo  good  an  opinion  of  me  as  you 
exprefs,  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  inform  you,  how  un¬ 
willingly  I  mifs  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  Brighthelm- 
flone  in  Mr.  Thrale’s  company  ;  or,  fince  I  cannot  do 
what  I  wifh  firft,  how  eagerly  I  fhall  catch  the  fecond  de¬ 
gree  of  pleafure,  by  coming  to  you  and  him,  as  foon  as  I 
can  difmifs  my  work  from  my  hands. 

I  am  afraid  to  make  promifes  even  to  myfelf  ;  but  I  hope 
that  the  week  after  the  next  will  be  the  end  of  my  prefent 
bufinefs.  When  bufinefs  is  done,  what  remains  but  plea¬ 
fure  ? 
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Cure  ?  and  where  fhould  pleafure  be  fought,  but  under 
Mrs.  Thrale’s  influence  ? 

Do  not  blame  me  for  a  delay  by  which  I  muft  fuffer 
fo  much,  and  by  which  I  fuffer  alone.  If  you  cannot 
think  J  am  good,  pray  think  I  am  mending,  and  that  in 
time  I  may  deferve  to  be,  dear  Madam,  your,  £®jV. 


LETTER  III.  To  the  Same. 

\ 

madam,  Lichfield,  July  20,  1767. 

THOUGH  I  have  been  away  fo  much  longer  than 
I  purpofed  or  expected,  I  have  found  nothing  that  with¬ 
draws  my  affedlions  from  the  friends  whom  I  left  behind, 
or  which  makes  me  lefs  defirous  of  repofing  at  that  place 
which  your  kindnefs  and  Mr.  Thrale’s  allows  me  to  call 
my  home. 

Mils  Lucy  *  is  more  kind  and  civil  than  I  expefted,  and 
has  raifed  my  efteem  by  many  excellencies  very  noble  and 
refplendent,  though  a  little  difcoloured  by  hoary  virginity. 
Every  thing  elfe  recalls  to  my  remembrance  years,  in  which 
I  propofed  what,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not  done,  and  pro- 
mifed  myfelf  pleafure  which  I  have  not  found.  But  com* 
plaint  can  be  of  no  ufe  -,  and  why  then  fhould  I  deprefs 
your  hopes  by  my  lamentations  ?  I  fuppofe  it  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  humanity  to  defign  what  never  will  be  done,  and  to 
hope  what  never  will  be  obtained.  But  among  the  vain 
hopes,  let  me  not  number  the  hope  which  I  have,  of  being 
long,  dear  Madam,  your,  isfc. 


L  E  T  T  E  R  IV.  To  the  Same. 

madam,  Lichfield,  Auguft  14,1769. 

I  SET  out  on  Thurfday  morning,  and  found  my  com¬ 
panion,  to  whom  I  was  very  much  a  ftranger,  more  agree¬ 
able  than  I  expe£fed.  We  went  cheerfully  forward,  and 
palled  the  night  at  Coventry.  We  came  in  late,  and  went 
out  early  ;  and  therefore  I  did  not  fend  for  my  coufm 

*  MlT3  LucY  Porter,  daughter  to  Dr  Johnfon’s  wife  by  a  for¬ 
mer  hulband. 

Tom  ; 
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Tom  •,  but  I  defign  to  make  him  fotne  amends  for  the 
omiffion. 

Next  day  we  came  early  to  Lucy,  who  was,  I  believe, 
glad  to  fee  us.  She  had  faved  her  bell  goofeberries  upon 
the  tree  for  me  ;  and,  as  Steele  fays,  I  was  neither  too 
proud  nor  too  wife  to  gather  them.  I  have  rambled  a  very 
little  inter fontes  et  f  umina  nota ,  but  I  am  not  yet  well.  They 
have  cut  down  the  trees  in  George  Lane.  Evelyn,  in  his 
book  of  ForeR  'Frees,  tells  us  of  wicked  men  that  cut 
down  trees,  and  never  profpered  afterwards  yet  nothing 
has  deterred  thefe  audacious  aldermen  from  violating  the 
Hamadryads  of  George  Lane.  As  an  impartial  traveller 
I  mull  however  tell,  that  in  Stow-flreet,  where  I  left  a 
draw  well,  I  have  found  a  pump  *,  but  the  lading-well  in 
this  jll-fated  George  Lane  lies  lhamefully  neglected. 

I  am  going  to-day  or  to-morrow  to  Afhbourne  ;  but  I  am 
at  a  lofs  how  I  (hall  get  back  in  time  to  London.  Here 
are  only  chance  coaches,  fo  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  a 
place.  If  I  do  not  come,  let  it  not  hinder  your  journey, 
I  can  be  but  a  few  days  behind  you  ;  and  I  will  follow  in 
the  Brig'hthelmRone  coach.  But  I  hope  to  come. 

I  took  care  to  tell  Mifs  Porter,  that  I  have  got  another 
Lucy.  I  hope  {he  is  well.  Tell  Mrs.  Salufoury,  that  I 
beg  her  if  ay  at  Streatham,  for  little  Lucy’s  fake.  I  am,  C5V, 


L  E  T  T  E  R  V.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

madam,  Lichfield,  July  IX,  1770. 

SINCE  my  lad  letter  nothing  extraordinary  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Rheumatifm,  which  has  been  very  trou'oiefome, 
is  grown  better.  1  have  not  yet  feen  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
July  runs  fait  away.  I  fhall  not  have  much  time  for  him, 
if  he  delays  much  longer  to  come  or  fend.  Mr.  Grene, 
the  apothecary,  has  found  a  book,  which  tells  who  paid 
levies  in  our  parilh,  and  how  much  they  paid,  above  an 
hundred  years  ago.  Do  you  not  think  we  Rudy  this  book 
hard  ?  Nothing  is  like  going  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
Many  families  that  paid  the  parifh-rates  are  now  extinct, 
like  the  race  of  Hercules.  Puivis  et  umbra  fumus.  What 
is  neareR  us  touches  us  moR.  The  paffions  rife  higher  at 
domeRic  than  at  imperial  tragedies.  I  am  not  wholly  un¬ 
affected  by  the  revolutions  of  Sadler-ftreet  5  nor  can  for- 
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bear  to  mourn  a  little  when  old  names  vanifh  away,  and 
new  come  into  their  place. 

-Do  not  imagine,  Madam,  that  I  wrote  this  letter  for  the 
fake  of  thefe  philofophical  meditations  ;  for  when  I  began 
it,  I  had  neither  Mr.  Grene,  nor  his  book,  in  my  thoughts  ; 
but  was  refolved  to,  write,  and  did  not  know  what  I  had  to 
fend,  but  my  refpedls  to  Mrs.  Salufbury,  and  Mr.  Thrale, 

and  Harry,  and  the  Miffes. - 1  am,  deareft  Madam, 

your,  &c. 


LETTER  VI.  To  the  Same . 

dearest  madam,  Afhbourne,  July  23,  I 770. 

THERE  had  not  been  fo  long  an  interval  between  my 
two  laft  letters,  but  that  when  I  came  hither  I  did  not  at 
firft  underftand  the  hours  of  the  poll. 

I  have  feen  the  great  bull ;  and  very  great  he  is.  I  have 
feen  likewife  his  heir  apparent,  who  promifes  to  inherit  all 
the  bulk  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  fire.  I  have  feen  the 
man  who  offered  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  young  bull, 
while  he  was  yet  little  better  than  a  calf.  Matlock,  I  am 
afraid,  I  fliall  not  fee,  but  I  purpofe  to  fee  Dovedale  •,  and 
after  all  this  feeing,  I  hope  to  fee  you.  I  am,  taV. 


LETTER  VII.  To  the  Same. 

dear  madam,  Aflibourne,  July  3,1771. 

LAST  Saturday  I  came  to  Afhbourne  ;  the  dangers  or 
the  pleafures  of  the  journey  T  have  at  prefent  no  difpofition 
to  recount  ;  elfe  might  I  paint  the  beauties  of  my  native 
plains  ;  might  I  tell  of  “  the  fmiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms 
“  of  art  elfe  might  I  relate  how  I  croffed  the  Staff  irdfhire 
canal,  one  of  the  great  efforts  of  human  labour,  and  human 
contrivance  ;  which,  from  the  bridge  on  which  I  viewed  it, 
palTed  away  on  either  fide,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  diftant  re¬ 
gions,  uniting  waters  that  nature  had  divided,  and  dividing 
lands  which  nature  had  united.  I  might  tell  how  thefe 
reflections  fermented  in  my  mind  till  the  chaife  flopped  at 
Aflibourne,  at  Afhbourne  in  the  Peak.  Let  not  the  barren 
name  of  the  Peak  terrify  you  ^  I  have  never  wanted  ftraw- 
Vol.  VI.  K  k  berries 
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berries  and  cream.  The  great  bull  has  no  difeafe  but  age.. 
I  hope  in  time  to  be  like  the  great  bull  ;  and  hope  you 
will  be  like  him  too  a  hundred  years  hence.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VIII.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

dearest  madam,  Alhbourne,  July  I o,  1771. 

I  AM  obliged  to  my  friend  Harry,  for  his  remem¬ 
brance  ;  but  think  it  a  little  hard  that  I  hear  nothing  from 
Mifs. 

There  has  been  a  man  here  to-day  to  take  a  farm.  Af¬ 
ter  feme  talk  he  went  to  fee  the  bull,  and  faid  that  he 
had  feen  a  bigger.  Do  you  think  he  is  likely  to  get  the 
farm  ? 

toujour s  ftrawberries  and  cream. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  much  better,  and  my  rheumatifm  is  lefs 
painful.  Let  me  hear  in  return  as  much  good  of  you  and 
of  Mrs.  Salufbury.  You  defpife  the  Dog  and  Duck  j  things 
that  are  at  hand  are  always  flighted.  I  remember  that  Dr. 
Grevil,  of  Glouceder,  fent  for  that  water  when  his  wife 
was  in  the  fame  danger  ;  but  he  lived  near  Malvern,  and 
veu  live  near  the  Dog  and  Duck.  Thus,  in  difficult  cafes, 
we  naturally  trail  moil  what  we  lead  know. 

Why  Bromfield,  fuppofing  that  a  lotion  can  do  good, 
fhould  defpife  laurel-water  in  comparifon  with  his  own 
receipt,  I  do  not  fee  ;  and  fee  dill  lefs  why  he  fhould 
laugh  at  that  which  Wall  thinks  efficacious.  I  am  afraid 
philofophy  will  not  warrant  much  hope  in  a  lotion. 

Be  pleafed  to  make  my  compliments  from  Mrs.  Salufbury 
to  Sufy.  I  am,  IsA. 


LETTER  IX.  To  the  Same. 

madam,  October  31,  1772. 

THOUGH  I  am  jud  informed,  that  by  fome  accidental 
negligence,  the  letter  which  I  wrote  on  Thurfday  was  not 
given  to  the  pod,  yet  I  cannot  refufe  myfelf  the  gratification 
of  writing  again  to  my  midrefs  ;  not  that  I  have  any  thing 
to  tell,  but  that  by  fhowing  how  much  I  am  employed  upon 
you,  I  hope  to  keep  you  from  forgetting  me. 


Doftm- 
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DoCfor  Taylor  afked  me  this  morning  on  what  I  was 
thinking  ?  and  I  was  thinking  on  Lucy.  I  hope  Lucy  is 
a  good  girl.  But  fhe  cannot  yet  be  fo  good  as  Queeney- 
I  have  got  nothing  yet  for  Queeney’s  cabinet. 

I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Salufbury  grows  no  worfe.  I  wifh  any 
thing  could  be  found  that  would  make  her  better.  You 
mult  remember  her  admonition,  and  buftle  in  the  brew- 
houfe.  When  I  come  you  may  expeft  to  have  your  hands 
full  with  all  of  us. 

Our  bulls  and  cows  are  all  well  ;  but  we  yet  hate  the 
man  that  had  feen  a  bigger  bull.  Our  deer  have  died  ;  but 
many  are  left.  Our  waterfall  at  the  garden  makes  a  great 
roaring  this  wet  weather. 

And  fo  no  more  at  prefent  from,  Madam,  your,  £sV. 


LETTER  X.  To  the  Same. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Nov.  23,  I772. 

I  AM  forry  that  none  of  your  letters  bring  better  news 
of  the  poor  dear  lady.  I  hope  her  pain  is  not  great.  To 
have  a  difeafe  confefledly  incurable  and  apparently  mortal 
is  a  very  heavy  affliction  j  and  it  is  ftill  more  grievous 
when  pain  is  added  to  defpair. 

Every  thing  elfe  in  your  letter  pleafed  me  very  well,  ex¬ 
cept  that  when  I  come  I  entreat  I  may  not  be  flattered,  as 
your  letters  flatter  me.  You  have  read  of  heroes  and 
princes  ruined  by  flattery,  and  I  queftion  if  any  of  them 
had  a  flatterer  fo  dangerous  as  you.  Pray  keep  Ihi&ly  to 
your  character  of  governefs. 

I  cannot  yet  get  well  ;  my  nights  are  flatulent  and  un¬ 
quiet,  but  my  days  are  tolerably  eafy,  and  Taylor  fays  that 
I  look  much  better  than  when  I  came  hither.  You  will 
fee  when  I  come,  and  I  can  take  your  word. 

Our  houfe  affords  no  revolutions.  The  great  bull  is  well. 
But  I  write  not  merely  to  think  on  you,  for  I  do  that  with¬ 
out  writing,  but  to  keep  you  a  little  thinking  on  me.  I 
perceive  that  I  have  taken  a  broken  piece  of  paper,  but 
that  is  not  the  greateft  fault  that  you  mull  forgive  in. 
Madam,  your,  <3V. 
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LETTER  XI.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Nov.  27,  I772. 

IF  you  are  io  kind  as  to  write  to  me  on  Saturday,  the 
day  on  which  you  will  receive  this,  I  fhall  have  it  before 
I  leave  Afhbourne.  I  am  to  go  to  Lichfield  on  Wednefday, 
and  purpofe  to  find  my  way  to  London  through  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Oxford. 

I  was  yefterday  at  Chatfworth.  It  is  a  very  fine  houfe, 
I  wiffi  you  had  been  with  me  to  fee  it  ;  for  then,  as  we 
are  apt  to  want  matter  of  talk,  we  fhould  have  gained 
fomething  new  to  talk  on.  They  complimented  me  with 
playing  the  fountain,  and  opening  the  calcade.  But  I  am 
of  my  friend’s  opinion,  that  when  one  has  feen  the  ocean, 
cafcades  are  but  little  things. 

I  am  in  hope  of  a  letter  to-day  from  vou  or  Queeney, 
but  the  poll  has  made  fome  blunder,  and  the  packet  is  not 
yet  distributed.  I  with  it  may  bring  me  a  little  good  of 
you  all.  I  am,  C5Y. 


LETTER  XII.  To  the  Same. 

madam,  Tuefday,  Jan.  26,  1773. 

THE  inequalities  of  human  life  have  always  employed 
the  meditation  of  deep  thinkers,  and  I  cannot  forbear  to 
reflect  on  the  difference  between  your  condition  and  my 
own.  You  live  upon  mock  turtle,  and  Itewed  rumps  of 
beef  ;  I  dined  yefterday  upon  crumpets.  You  fit  with 
pariffi  officers,  careffing  and  carefied,  the  idol  of  the  table, 
and  the  wonder  of  the  day.  I  pine  in  the  folitiide  of  fick- 
nefs,  not  bad  enough  to  be  pitied,  and  not  well  enough  to 
be  endured;  You  fleep  away  the  night,  and  laugh  or  fcold 
away  the  day.  I  cough  and  grumble,  and  grumble  and 
cough.  Laft  night  was  very  tedious,  and  this  day  makes 
no  promifes  of  much  eafe.  However,  I  have  this  day  put 
on  mv  fhoe,  and  hope  that  gout  is  gone.  I  ffiall  have  only 
the  cough  to  contend  with,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  ffiall 
get  rid  of  that  without  change  of  place.  I  caught  cold 
in  the  coach  as  I  went  away,  and  am  diforderedby  very  little 
things.  Is  it  accident  or  age  ?  I  am,  deareft  Madam,  &c. 
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LETTER  XIII.  To  the  Same. 

dear  madam,  March  17,  1773. 

TO  tell  you  that  I  am  forry  both  for  the  poor  lady  and 
for  you  is  ufelefs.  I  cannot  help  either  of  you.  The 
weaknefs  of  mind  is  perhaps  only  a  calm  interruption  or 
intermilhon  of  the  attention,  fuch  as  we  all  fuffer  when 
fome  weighty  care  or  urgent  calamity  has  pofleflion  of  the 
mind.  She  will  compofe  herfelf.  She  is  unwilling  to  die, 
and  the  firft  conviction  of  approaching  death  raifed  great 
perturbation.  I  think  fhe  has  but  very  lately  thought  death 
clofe  at  hand.  She  will  compofe  herfelf  to  do  that  as  well 
as  fhe  can,  which  mult  at  laid  be  done.  May  fhe  not  want 
the  Divine  affiftance. 

You,  Madam,  will  have  a  great  lofs  •,  a  greater  than  is 
common  in  the  lofs  of  a  parent.  Fill  your  mind  with  hope 
of  her  happinefs,  and  turn  your  thoughts  firft  to  Him  who 
gives  and  takes  away,  in  whofe  prefence  the  living  and  the 
dead  are  (landing  together.  Then  remember,  that  when 
this  mournful  duty  is  paid,  others  yet  remain  of  equal  ob¬ 
ligation,  and  we  may  hope,  of  lefs  painful  performance. 
Grief  is  a  fpecies  of  idlenefs,  and  the  neceflity  of  attention 
to  the  prefent  preferves  us,  by  the  merciful  difpofition  of 
Providence,  from  being  lacerated  and  devoured  by  forrow 
for  the  paft.  You  muft  think  on  your  hufband  and  your 
children,  and  do  what  this  dear  lady  has  done  for  you. 

Not  to  come  to  town  while  the  great  Itruggle  continues 
is  undoubtedly  well  refolved.  But  do  not  harafs  yourfelf 
into  danger  ;  you  owe  the  care  of  your  health  to  all  that  love 
you,  at  lealt  to  all  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  love.  You 
cannot  give  fuch  a  mother  too  much,  if  you  do  not  give  her 
what  belongs  to  another.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XIV.  To  the  Same. 

DEAR  MADAM,  April  27,  1773- 

HOPE  is  more  pleafing  than  fear,  but  not  lefs  fallacious  ; 
you  know,  when  you  do  not  try  to  deceive  yourfelf,  that 
the  difeafe  which  at  laft  is  to  deltroy,  mult  be  gradually 
growing  worfe,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  wilh  for  more  than  that 
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the  defcent  to  death  may  be  flow  and  eafy.  In  this  wifh  I 
join  with  you,  and  hope  it  will  be  granted.  Dear,  dear 
lady,  whenever  flie  is  loft  (he  will  be  miffed,  and  whenever 
{he  is  remembered  fhe  will  be  lamented.  Is  it  a  good  or 
an  evil  to  me  that  flie  now  loves  me  ?  It  is  furely  a  good  ; 
for  you  will,  love  me  better,  and  we  (hall  have  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  of  concord  ;  and  I  fhall  be  happier  with  honeft  for- 
row,  than  with  fullen  indifference  ;  and  far  happier  ftill 
than  with  counterfeited  fympathy. 

I  am  reafoning  upon  a  principle  very  far  from  certain,  a 
confidence  of  furvivance.  You  or  I,  or  both,  may  be  call¬ 
ed  into  the  prefence  of  the  Supreme  Judge  before  her.  I 
have  lived  a  life  of  which  I  do  not  like  the  review.  Surely 
I  {hall  in  time  live  better. 

I  fat  down  with  an  intention  to  write  high  compliments, 
but  my  thoughts  have  taken  another  courfe,  and  fome  other 
time  muft  now  ferve  to  tell  you  with  what  other  emotions, 
benevolence,  and  fidelity,  I  am,  C3V. 


LETTER  XV.  To  Mrs.  Tkrale. 

MADAM,  May  17,  1773. 

NEVER  imagine  that  your  letters  are  long  ;  they  are 
always  too  fhort  for  my  curiofity.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
was  ever  content  with  a  fingle  perufal. 

Of  dear  Mrs.  Salufbury  I  never  expect  much  better  new's 
than  you  fend  me  5  de  pis  en  pis  is  the  natural  and  certain 
courfe  of  her  dreadful  malady.  I  am  content  when  it 
leaves  her  eafe  enough  for  the  exercife  of  her  mind. 

Why  fliould  Mr.  *  *  *  *  *  fuppofe,  that  what  I  took  the 
liberty  of  fuggefting  was  concerted  with  you  ?  He  does 
not  know  how  much  I  revolve  his  affairs,  and  how  honeftly 
I  defire  his  profperity.  I  hope  he  has  let  the  hint  take  fome 
hold  of  his  mind. 

Your  declaration  to  Mifs  *  *  *  *  is  more  general  than 
my  opinions  allow.  I  think  an  unlimited  promife  of  afting 
by  the  opinion  of  another  fo  wrong,  that  nothing,  or  hardly 
any  thing,  can  make  it  right.  All  unneceffary  vows  are 
folly,  becaufe  they  fuppofe  a  prefcience  of  the  future  which 
has  not  been  given  us.  They  are,  I  think,  a  crime,  becaufe 
they  refign  that  life  to  chance  which  God  has  given  us  to 
be  regulated  by  reafon  and  fuperinduce  a  kind  of  fatality, 
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from  which  it  is  the  great  privilege  of  our  nature  to  be  free. 
Unlimited  obedience  is  due  only  to  the  Univerfal  Father  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  My  parents  may  be  mad  or  foolifh  ; 
may  be  wicked  and  malicious  ;  may  be  erroneoufly  religious, 
or  abfurdly  fcrupulous.  I  am  not  bound  to  compliance 
with  mandates  either  pofitive  or  negative,  which  either 
religion  condemns,  or  reafon  rejects.  There  wanders 
about  the  world  a  wild  notion,  which  extends  over  marriage 
more  than  over  any  other  tranfahtion.  If  Mifs  *  *  *  * 
followed  a  trade,  would  it  be  faid  that  Ihe  was  bound  in 
confcience  to  give  or  refufe  credit  at  her  father’s  choice  ? 
And  is  not  marriage  a  thing  in  which  fhe  is  more  interefted, 
and  has  therefore  more  right  of  choice  ?  When  I  may  fuf- 
fer  for  my  own  crimes,  when  I  may  be  fued  for  my  own 
debts,  I  may  judge  by  parity  of  reafon  for  my  own  happi- 
nefs.  The  parent’s  moral  right  can  arife  only  from  his 
kindnefs,  and  his  civil  right  only  from  his  money. 

Confcience  cannot  dictate  obedience  to  the  wicked,  or 
compliance  with  the  foolifh  ;  and  of  interell  mere  pru¬ 
dence  is  the  judge. 

If  the  daughter  is  bound  without  a  promife,  fhe  promifes 
nothing ;  and  if  Ihe  is  not  bound,  Hie  promifes  too  much. 

What  is  meant  by  tying  up  money  in  trade  I  do  not  un¬ 
derhand.  No  money  is  fo  little  tied  as  that  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  trade.  Mr.  *  *  *  *  perhaps  only  means,  that  in 
confideration  of  money  to  be  advanced,  he  will  oblige  his 
fon  to  be  a  trader.  This  is  reafonable  enough.  Upon  ten 
thoufand  pounds  diligently  occupied,  they  may  live  in  great 
plenty  and  fplendour,  without  the  mifchiefs  of  idlenefs. 

I  can  write  a  long  letter  as  well  as  my  miftrefs  ;  and 
Ihall  be  glad  that  my  long  letters  may  be  as  welcome  as 
her’s. 

My  nights  are  growing  again  very  uneafy  and  trouble- 
fome.  I  know  not  that  the  country  will  mend  them  ;  but 
I  hope  your  company  will  mend  my  days.  Though  I  can¬ 
not  now  expedl  much  attention,  and  would  not  with  .for 
more  than  can  be  fpared  from  the  poor  dear  lady,  yet  I  fhall 
fee  you,  and  hear  you  every  now  and  then  ;  and  to  fee  and 
hear  you,  is  always  to  hear  wit,  and  to  fee  virtue. 

I  Ihall,  I  hope,  fee  you  to-morrow,  and  a  little  on  the 
two  next  days  ;  and  with  that  little  I  muft  for  the  prefent 
try  to  be  contented,  I  am,  isfc. 
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LETTER  XVI.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAR.  MADAM,  Auguftl2,  1 773» 

WE  left  London  on  Friday  the  fixth,  not  very  early, 
and  travelled  without  any  memorable  accident  through  a 
country  which  I  had  fee n  before.  In  the  evening  I  was  not 
well,  and  was  forced  to  flop  at  Stilton,  one  ftage  fhort  of 
Stamford,  where  we  intended  to  have  lodged. 

On  the  7th  we  palled  through  Stamford  and  Grantham, 
and  dined  at  Newark,  where  I  had  only  time  to  obferve 
that  the  market-place  was  uncommonly  fpacious  and  neat. 
In  London  we  fhould  call  it  a  fquare,  though  the  fides  were 
neither  ftraight  nor  parallel.  We  came,  at  night,  to 
Doncafter,  and  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  where 
Chambers  found  the  monument  of  Robert  of  Doncafter, 
who  fays  on  his  ftone  fomething  like  this  : — What  I  gave, 
that  I  have  ;  what  I  fpent,  that  I  had  ;  what  I  left,  that  I 
loft. — So  faith  Robert  of  Doncafter,  who  reigned  in  the 
world  fixty-feven  years,  and  all  that  time  lived  not  one. 
Here  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and  therefore  made  no 
great  hafte  away. 

We  reached  York  however  that  night  ;  I  was  much  dif- 
ordered  with  old  complaints.  Next  morning  we  faw  the 
Minfter,  an  edifice  of  loftinefs  and  elegance  equal  to  the 
higheft  hopes  of  architecture.  I  remember  nothing  but 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
middle  walk.  The  Chapter-houfe  is  a  circular  building, 
very  ftately,  but  I  think  excelled  by  the  Chapter-houfe  of 
Lincoln. 

I  then  went  to  fee  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  which  are 
almoft  vanifhed,  and  I  remember  nothing  of  them  diftinCt. 

The  next  vifit  v/as  to  the  jail,  which  they  call  the  caf- 
tle  •,  a  fabric  built  lately,  fuch  is  terreftrial  mutability,  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  ruined  Abbey.  The  under  jailor 
was  very  officious  to  {hew  his  fetters,  in  which  there  was 
no  contrivance.  The  head  jailor  came  in,  and  feeing  me 
look  I  fuppofe  fatigued,  offered  me  wine,  and  when  I  went 
away  would  not  fuffer  *  his  fervant  to  take  money.  The 
jail  is  accounted  the  beft  in  the  kingdom,  and  you  find  the 
jailor  deferving  of  his  dignity. 

We  dined  at  York,  and  went  on  to  Northallerton,  a 
place  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but  that  it  afforded  us  a 
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lodging  on  Monday  night,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
feventy  years  ago  gave  birth  to  Roger  Afcham. 

Next  morning  we  changed  our  horfes  at  Darlington, 
where  Mr.  Cornelius  Harrifon,  a  coufm-german  of  mine, 
•was  perpetual  curate.  He  was  the  only  one  of  my  relations 
who  ever  rofe  in  fortune  above  penury,  or  in  chara&er 
above  negledt. 

The  church  is  built  croffwife,  with  a  fine  fpire,  and 
might  invite  a  traveller  to  furvey  it,  but  I  perhaps  wanted 
vigour,  and  thought  I  wanted  time. 

The  next  ftage  brought  us  to  Durham,  a  place  of  which 
Mr.  Thrale  bad  me  take  particular  notice.  The  Bilhop’s 
palace  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  feudal  caftle,  built  upon 
an  eminence,  and  looking  down  upon  the  river,  upon  which 
was  formerly  thrown  a  draw-bridge,  as  I  fuppofe  to  be 
raifed  at  night,  left  the  Scots  fhould  pafs  it. 

The  cathedral  has  a  mafiynefs  and  folidity  fuch  as  I  have 
feen  in  no  other  place  ;  it  rather  awes  than  pleafes,  as  it 
ftrikes  with  a  kind  of  gigantic  dignity,  and  afpires  to  no 
other  praife  than  that  of  rocky  folidity  and  indeterminate 
duration.  I  had  none  of  my  friends  refident,  and  therefore 
faw  but  little.  The  library  is  mean  and  fcanty. 

At  Durham,  befide  all  expectation,  I  met  an  old  friend  : 
Mifs  Fordyce  is  married  there  to  a  phylician.  We  met,  I 
think,  with  honeft  kindnefs  on  both  lides.  I  thought  her 
much  decayed,  and  having  fince  heard  that  the  banker  had 
involved  her  hufband  in  his  extenfive  ruin,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  think  that  I  faw  in  her  withered  features  more  impreflion 
of  borrow  than  of  time. 

Qua  terra  patet,  fera  regnat  Erinnys. 

He  that  wanders  about  the  world  fees  new  forms  of  hu¬ 
man  mifery,  and  if  he  chances  to  meet  an  old  friend, 
meets  a  face  darkened  with  troubles. 

On  Tuefday  night  we  came  hither  ;  yefterday  I  took  fome 
care  of  myfelf,  and  to-day  T  am  quite  polite.  I  have  been 
taking  a  view  of  all  that  could  be  (hewn  me,  and  find  that 
all  very  near  to  nothing.  You  have  often  heard  me  com¬ 
plain  of  finding  myfelf  difappointed  by  books  of  travels  5 
I  am  afraid  travel  itfelf  will  end  likewife  in  difappointment. 
One  town,  one  country,  is  very  like  another  :  civilized  na¬ 
tions  have  the  fame  cuftonrs,  and  barbarous  nations  have  the 
fame  nature  :  there  are  indeed  minute  difcriminations  both 
of  places  and  of  manners,  which  perhaps  are  not  wanting 
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of  curiofity,  but  which  a  traveller  feldom  flays  long  enough 
to  invefligate  and  compare.  The  dull  utterly  neglect 
them,  the  acute  fee  a  little,  and  fupply  the  reft  with  fancy 
and  conjedlure. 

I  fhall  fet  out  again  to-morrow,  but  I  fhall  not,  I  am 
afraid,  fee  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  is  not  there.  I  hope 
to  lodge  to-morrow  night  at  Berwick,  and  the  next  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  I  fhall  direct  Mr.  Drummond,  bookfeller  at 
Oflian’s  head,  to  take  care  of  my  letters. 

I  hope  the  little  dears  are  all  well,  and  that  my  dear  maf- 
ter  and  miftrefs  may  go  fomewhither,  but  wherever  you  go 
do  not  forget,  Madam,  your  moft  humble  fervant. 

I  am  pretty  well. 

Auguft  15. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcaftle.  I  forgot  to  fend  it. 
I  am  now  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  have  been  this  day  running 
about.  I  run  pretty  well. 


LETTER  XVII.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 
dear  MADAM,  Edinburgh,  Auguft  17,  1773. 

ON  the  13th,  I  left  Newcaftle,  and  in  the  afternoon 
came  to  Alnwick,  where  we  were  treated  with  great  civility 
by  the  Duke  :  I  went  through  the  apartments,  v/alked  on  the 
wall,  and  climbed  the  towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  Bel- 
ford,  and  on  the  next  night  came  to  Edinburgh.  On  Sun¬ 
day  f  15th)  I  went  to  the  Enghfh  chapel.  After  dinner 
Dr.  Robertfon  came  in,  and  promifed  to  fhew  me  the 
place.  On  Monday  I  faw  their  public  buildings :  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  which  I  told  Robertfon  I  wifhed  to  fee  becaufe  it 
had  once  been  a  church,  the  courts  of  juftice,  the  parlia- 
ment-houle,  the  advocates’  library,  the  repofitory  of  records, 
the  college  and  its  library,  and  the  palace,  particularly  the 
old  tower  .where  the  king  of  Scotland  feized  David  Rizzio 
in  the  queen’s  prefence.  Moft  of  their  buildings  are  very 
mean  5  and  the  whole  town  bears  fome  refemblance  to  ths 
old  part  of  Birmingham. 

Bofwell  has  very  handfome  and  fpacious  rooms  ;  level 
with  the  ground  on  one  fide  of  the  houfe,  and  on  the  other 
four  ftories  high. 

At  dinner  on  Monday  were  the  Duchefs  of  Douglas,  an 
old  lady,  who  talks  broad  Scotch  with  a  paralytic  voice,  and 
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is  fcarce  underftood  by  her  own  countrymen  ;  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  and  many  more. 
At  fupper  there  was  fuch  a  conflux  of  company  that  I  could 
fcarcely  fupport  the  tumult.  I  have  never  been  well  in  the 
whole  journey,  and  am  very  eafily  difordered. 

This  morning  I  faw  at  breakfaft  Dr.  Blacklock,  the  blind 
poet,  who  does  not  remember  to  have  feen  light,  and  is 
read  to,  by  a  poor  fcholar,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French. 
He  was  originally  a  poor  fcholar  himfelf.  I  looked  on  him 
with  reverence.  To-morrow  our  journey  begins  ;  I  know 
not  when  I  fhall  write  again.  I  am  but  poorly.  I  am,  is’c. 


LETTER  XVIII.  To  the  Same. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Bamff,  Auguft  25,  1 773. 

IT  has  fo  happened  that  though  I  am  perpetually  think¬ 
ing  on  you,  I  could  feldom  find  opportunity  to  write  ;  I 
have  in  fourteen  days  fent  only  one  letter  ;  you  muft  con- 
fider  the  fatigues  of  travel,  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  a  ftrange  country. 

Auguft  1 8th,  I  palled,  with  Bofwell,  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  began  our  journey  ;  in  the  paftage  we  obferved 
an  ifland,  which  I  perfuaded  my  companions  to  furvey. 
We  found  it  a  rock  fomewhat  troublefome  to  climb,  about  a 
mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad  ;  in  the  middle  were  the 
ruins  of  an  old  fort,  which  had  on  one  of  the  ftones — Maria 
Re.  1564.  It  had  been  only  a  blockhoufe  one  ftory  high. 
I  meafured  two  apartments,  of  which  the  walls  were  entire, 
and  found  them  twenty-fevea  feet  long  and  twenty-three 
broad.  The  rock  had  forne  grafs  and  many  thirties  ;  both 
cows  and  fheep  •  were  grazing.  There  was  a  fpring  of 
water.  The  name  is  Inchkeith.  Look  on  your  maps. 
This  vifit  took  about  an  hour.  We  pleafed  ourfelves  with 
being  in  a  country  all  our  own,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
boat,  and  landed  at  Kinghorn,  a  mean  town,  and  travelling 
through  Kirkaldie,  a  very  long  town  meanly  built,  and 
Cowpar,  which  I  could  not  fee  becaule  it  was  night,  we 
came  late  to  St.  Andrew’s,  the  mod  ancient  of  the  Scotch 
univerfities,  and  once  the  fee  of  the  Primate  of  Scotland. 
The  inn  was  full,  but  lodgings  were  provided  for  us  at  the 
houfe  of  the  profeflor  of  rhetoric,  a  man  of  elegant  man- 
iters,  who  Ihowed  us  in  the  morning,  the  poor  remains  of 
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a  (lately  cathedral,  demolifhed  in  Knox’s  reformation,  and 
now  only  to  be  imagined  by  tracing  its-  foundation,  and 
contemplating  the  little  ruins  that  are  left.  Here  was 
once  a  religious  houfe.  Two  of  the  vaults  or  cellars  of 
the  fuberior  are  even  yet  entire.  In  one  of  them  lives  an 
old  woman,  who  claims  an  hereditary  refidence  in  it,  boaft- 
ing  that  her  hufband  was  the  hxth  tenant  of  this  gloomy 
manfion,  in  a  lineal  defcent,  and  claims  by  her  marriage 
with  this  lord  of  the  cavern  an  alliance  with  the  Bruces. 
Mr.  Bofwell  (laid  a  while  to  interrogate  her,  becaufe  he 
underflood  her  language  ;  fire  told  him,  that  fire  and  her 
cat  lived  together ;  that  fhe  had  two  fons  fornewhere,  who 
might  perhaps  be  dead  ;  that  when  there  were  quality  in 
the  town  notice  was  taken  of  her,  and  that  now  fhe  was 
negledled,  but  did  not  trouble  them.  Her  habitation  con¬ 
tained  all  that  fire  had  her  turf  for  fire  was  laid  in  one 
place,  and  her  balls  of  coal  duft  in  another,  but  her  bed 
feemed  to  be  clean.  Bofwell  afked  her,  if  Hie  never  heard 
any  noifes  ;  but  Hie  could  tell  him  of  nothing  fupernatu- 
ral,  though  fhe  often  wandered  in  the  night  among  the 
graves  and  ruins,  only  fhe  had  fomeLimes  notice  by  dreams 
of  the  death  of  her  relations.  We  then  viewed  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  caflle  on  the  margin  of  the  fea,  in  which  the 
archbifhops  refided,  and  in  which  Cardinal  Beatoun  was 
killed. 

The  profeffors  who  happened  to  be  refident  in  the  vaca¬ 
tion  made  a  public  dinner,  and  treated  us  very  kindly  and 
refpedtfully.  They  fhewed  us  their  colleges,  in  one  of 
which  there  is  a  library  that  for  luminoufnefs  and  elegance 
may  vie  at  leafc  with  the  new  edifice  at  Streatham.  But 
learning  feerns  not  to  profper  among  them ;  one  of  their 
colleges  has  been  lately  alienated,  and  one  of  their  churches 
lately  deferred.  An  experiment  was  made  of  planting 
a  fhrubbery  in  the  church,  but  it  did  not  thrive. 

Why  the  place  fhould  thus  fall  to  decay,  I  know  not ; 
for  education,  fuch  as  is  here  to  be  had,  is  fufficiently  cheap. 
Their  term,  or,  as  they  call  it,  their  feffion,  lafls  feven 
months  in  the  year,  which  the  fludents  of  the  higheft  rank 
and  greatefl  expence  may  pafs  here  for  twenty  pounds,  in 
which  are  included  board,  lodging,  books,  and  the  conti¬ 
nual  inffcruclion  of  three  profeffors. 

20th.  We  left  St.  Andrew’s,  well  fatisfied  with  our  re¬ 
ception,  and,  eroding  the  Frith  of  Tay,  came  to  Dundee, 

5  dirty,  defpicable  town.  We  puffed  afterwards  through 
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Aberbrothick,  famous  once  for  an  abbey,  of  which  there 
are  only  a  few  fragments  left,  but  thofe  fragments  teftify 
that  the  fabric  was  once  of  great  extent,  and  of  (lupendous 
magnificence.  Two  of  the  towers  are  yet  (landing,  though 
fhattered  ;  into  one  of  them  Bofvvell  climbed,  but  found 
the  ftairs  broken  :  the  way  into  the  other  we  did  not  fee, 
and  had  ilot  time  to  fearch  ;  I  believe  it  might  be  afcend- 
ed,  but  the  top,  I  think,  is  open. 

We  lay  at  Montrofe,  a  neat  place,  with  a  fpacious  area 
for  the  market,  and  an  elegant  town-houfe. 

2 1  ft.  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  another  univer- 
fity,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  Lord  Monboddo’s,  the  Scotch 
judge,  who  has  lately  written  a  ftrange  book  about  the 
origin  of  language,  in  which  he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men, 
and  fays,  that  in  fome  countries  the  human  fpecies  have 
tails  like  other  beads.  He  enquired  for  thefe  long-tailed 
men  of  Banks,  and  was  not  well  pleafed  that  they  had 
not  been  found  in  all  his  peregrination,  file  talked  no¬ 
thing  of  this  to  me,  and  I  hope  we  parted  friends  ;  for  we 
agreed  pretty  well,  only  we  difputed  in  adj lifting  the  claims 
of  merit  between  a  fhopkeeper  of  London,  and  a  lavage 
of  the  American  wilderneftes.  Our  opinions  were,  I  think, 
maintained  on  both  fides  without  full  conviction ;  Monboddo 
declared  boldly  for  the  favage,  and  I,  perhaps  for  that 
reafon,  Tided  with  the  citizen. 

We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  found  my  dear 
miftrefs’s  letter,  and  learned  that  all  our  little  people  were 
happily  recovered  of  the  meafles.  Every  part  of  your  let¬ 
ter  was  plead ng. 

There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Aberdeen  :  the  old 
town,  built  about  a  mile  inland,  once  the  fee  of  a  bifhop, 
which  contains  the  King’s  College,  and  the  remains  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  new  town,  which  (lands,  for  the  fake 
of  trade,  upon  a  frith  or  arm  of  the  fca,  fo  that  (hips  reft 
againft  the  key. 

The  two  cities  have  their  feparate  magiftrates,  and  the 
two  colleges  are  in  effefl  two  univerfities,  which  confer 
degrees  independently  of  each  other. 

New  Aberdeen  is  a  large  town,  built  almoft  wholly  of 
that  granite  which  is  ufed  for  the  new  pavement  in  Lon¬ 
don,  which,  hard  as  it  is,  they  fquare  with  very  little  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Here  I  firft  faw  the  women  in  plaids.  The  plaid 
makes  at  once  a  hood  and  cloak,  without  cutting  or  few- 
ing,  merely  by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  oppofite  fides 
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ever  the  fhoulders.  The  maids  at  the  inns  run  over  the 
home  barefoot,  and  children,  not  drefied  in  rags,  go  with- 
cut  fhoes  or  ftockings.  Shoes  are  indeed  not  yet  in  univer- 
fal  ufe,  thev  came  late  into  this  country.  One  of  the  pro- 
feflors  told  us,  as  vre  were  mentioning  a  fort  built  by 
Cromwell,  that  the  country  owed  much  of  its  prefent  in- 
duftry  to  Cromwell’s  foldiers.  They  taught  us,  faid  he, 
to  raile  cabbage  and  make  fhoes.  How  they  lived  without 
fhoes  may  vet  be  feen ;  but  in  the  paffage  through  villages, 
it  feems  to  him  that  furvevs  their  gardens,  that  when  they 
had  not  cabbage  thev  had  nothing. 

Education  is  here  of  the  fame  price  as  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
onlv  the  feflion  is  but  from  the  ift  of  November  to  the  i  ft 
of  April.  The  academical  buildings  feem  rather  to  advance 
than  decline.  Thev  fhewed  their  libraries,  which  were 
not  verv  fplendid,  but  fome  manuferipts  were  fa  exquifite- 
Iv  penned  that  I  wifhed  mv  dear  miftrefs  to  have  feen 
them.  I  had  zn  unexpected  pleafure,  by  finding  an  old 
acquaintance  now  profetfor  of  phyfic  in  the  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  :  ws  were  on  both  fides  glad  of  the  interview,  having  . 
net  feen  nor  perhaps  thought  on  one  another  for  many 
Tears ;  but  we  had  no  emulation,  nor  had  either  of  us 
ril’en  to  the  ether's  envy,  and  our  old  kindnefs  was  eafily 
renewed.  I  hope  we  {hall  never-  try  the  effect  of  fo  long 
an  abfence,  and  that  I  {hall  always  be,  Madam,  your,  Cc  . 


LETTER  SIS.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

dear  MADA?!,  Inveraefs,  Aug.  28,  1773. 

AUGUST  23d,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the 
Lord  Provoft  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  prefented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  box,  but  in  good  Latin. 
Let  me  pay  Scotland  one  juft  praife  !  there  was  no  officer 
gaping  for  a  fee ;  this  could  have  been  faid  of  no  city  on 
the  Englifti  fide  of  the  Tweed.  I  wore  my  patent  of  free¬ 
dom  pro  more  in  my  hat,  from  the  new  town  to  the  old, 
about  a  mile.  I  then  dined  with  my  friend  the  profeffor 
of  phyfic  at  his  houfe,  and  faw  the  King’s  College.  Bof- 
well  was  very  angry  that  the  Aberdeen  profeffors  would 
not  talk.  When  I  was  at  the  Englifh  church  in  Aberdeen, 
I  happened  to  be  el’pied  bv  Ladv  Di.  Middleton,  whom  I 
had  fometime  feen  in  London  ;  fhe  told  what  fhe  had  feen 
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to  Mr.  Boyd,  Lord  Errol’s  brother,  who  wrote  us  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  Lord  Errol’s  houfe,  called  Slanes  Caflle.  We 
went  thither  on  the  next  day  (24th  of  Auguft),  and  found 
a  houfe,  not  old,  except  but  one  tower,  built  upon  the 
margin  of  the  fea  upon  a  rock,  fcarce  acceffible  from  the 
fea  ;  at  one  coiner  a  tower  makes  a  perpendicular  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  lateral  furface  of  the  rock,  fo  that  it  is  im¬ 
practicable  to  walk  round  ;  the  houfe  inclofed  a  fquare 
court,  and  on  all  fides  within  the  court  is  a  piazza  or  gal¬ 
lery  two  {lories  high.  We  came  in  as  we  were  invited  to 
dinner,  and  after  dinner  offered  to  go  ;  but  Lady  Errol  fent 
us  word  by  Mr.  Boyd,  that  if  we  went  before  Lord  Errol 
came  home  we  mud  never  be  forgiven,  and  ordered  out 
the  coach  to  {hew  us  two  curiofities.  We  were  fir  ft  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Boyd  to  Dunbuys,  or  the  yellow  rock. 
Dunbuys  is  a  rock  confiding  of  two  protuberances,  each 
perhaps  one  hundred  yards  round,  joined  together  by  a 
narrow  neck,  and  feparated  from  the  land  by  a  very 
narrow  channel  or  gully.  Thefe  rocks  are  the  haunts  of 
fea-fowl,  whofe  clang,  though  this  is  not  their  feafon,  we 
heard  at  a  diflance.  The  eggs  and  the  young  are  gathered 
here  in  great  numbers  at  the  time  of  breeding.  There  is 
a  bird  here  called  a  coote,  which  though  not  much  bigger 
than  a  duck,  lays  a  larger  egg  than  a  goofe.  We  went 
then  to  fee  the  Buller  or  Boulloir  of  Buchan  :  Buchan  is 
the  name  of  the  diflrift,  and  the  Buller  is  a  fmall  creek 
or  gulf  into  which  the  fea  flows  through  an  arch  of  the 
rock.  We  walked  round  it,  and  faw  it  black  at  a  great 
depth.  It  has  its  name  from  the  violent  ebullition  of  the 
water,  -when  high  winds  or  high  tides  drive  it  up  the  arch 
into  the  bafon.  Walking  a  little  further  I  fpied  forne  boats, 
and  told  my  companions  that  we  would  go  into  the  Buller 
and  examine  it.  There  was  no  danger  ;  all  was  calm  ;  we 
went  through  the  arch,  and  found  ourfelves  in  a  narrow 
gulf  furrounded  by  craggy  rocks,  of  height  not  ftupen- 
dous,  but  to  a  Mediterranean  vifitor  uncommon.  On 
each  fide  was  a  cave,  of  which  the  fifherman  knew  not  the 
extent,  in  which  fmugglers  hide  their  goods,  and  fome- 
times  parties  of  pleafure  take  a  dinner.  I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XX.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 
dearest  madam,  Skie,  Sept.  6,  1773° 

I  A  M  now  looking  on  the  fea  from  a  houfe  of  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  in  the  ille  of  Skie.  Little  did  I 
once  think  of  feeing  this  region  of  obfcurity,  and  little  did 
you  once  expect  a  falutation  from  this  verge  of  European 
life.  I  have  now  the  pleafure  of  going  where  nobody  goes, 
and  feeing  what  nobody  fees.  Our  defign  is  to  vifit  feveral 
of  the  fmaiier  iflands,  and  then  pafs  over  to  the  fouth-weft 
of  Scotland. 

I  returned  from  the  fight  of  Buller’s  Buchan  to  Lord 
Errol’s,  and,  having  feen  his  library,  had  for  a  time  only 
to  look  upon  the  fea,  which  rolled  between  us  and  Nor¬ 
way.  Next  morning,  Auguft  25th,  we  continued  our 
journey  through  a  country  not  uncultivated,  but  fo  denuded 
of  its  woods,  that  in  all  this  journey  I  had  not  travelled 
an  hundred  yards  between  hedges,  or  feen  five  trees  fit  for 
the  carpenter.  A  few  fmall  plantations  may  be  found,  but 
I  believe  fcarcely  any  thirty  years  old  ;  at  leaf!;,  they  are 
all  pofterior  to  the  Union.  This  day  we  dined  with  a 
country  gentleman,  who  has  in  his  grounds  the  remains  of 
a  Druid’s  temple,  which,  when  it  is  complete,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  circle  or  double  circle  of  (tones,  placed  at 
equal  distances,  with  a  fiat  {tone,  perhaps  an  altar,  at  a 
certain  point,  and  a  (tone  taller  than  the  reft  at  the  oppo- 
fite  point.  The  tall  (tone  is  erected,  I  think,  at  the  fouth. 
Of  thefe  circles  there  are  many  in  all  the  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  ifland.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts  refpect 
them  as  memorials  of  the  fculpture  of  fome  illuftrious  per- 
fon.  Here  I  faw  a  few  trees.  We  lay  at  BamfF 

Auguft  26th.  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where  we  faw  the 
ruins  of  a  noble  cathedral ;  the  chapter-houfe  is  yet  ftand- 
ing.  A  great  part  of  Elgin  is  built  with  fmall  piazzas  to 
the  lower  ftory.  We  went  on  to  Foris,  over  the  heath, 
where  Macbeth  met  the  witches,  but  had  no  adventure  ; 
only  in  the  way  we  faw  for  the  firft  time  fome  houfes 
with  fruit  trees  about  them.  The  improvements  of  the 
Scotch  are  for  immediate  profit,  they  do  not  yet  think  it 
quite  worth  their  while  to  plant  what  will  not  produce 
fomething  to  be  eaten  cr  fold  in  a  very  little  time.  We 
refted  at  Foris. 
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A  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  barefoot,  and 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  reft  of  the  drefs,  to  fend  out  boys 
without  fhoes  into  the  ftreets  or  ways  ;  there  are  however 
more  beggars  than  I  have  ever  feen  in  England,  they  beg 
if  not  filently  yet  very  modeftly. 

Next  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miferable  town,  but  a 
royal  burgh,  of  which  the  chief  annual  magiftrate  is  ftyled 
Lord  Provoft.  In  the  neighbourhood  we  faw  the  caftle  of 
the  old  Thane  of  Cawdor.  There  is  one  ancient  tower 
with  its  battlements  and  winding  ftairs  yet  remaining ; 
the  reft  of  the  houfe  is,  though  not  modern,  of  later  erec¬ 
tion. 

On  the  28th  we  went  to  Fort  George,  which  is  account¬ 
ed  the  moft  regular  fortification  in  the  ifiand.  The  major 
of  artillery  walked  with  us  round  the  walls,  and  fhewed 
us  the  principles  upon  which  every  part  was  ccnftruffed, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  defended.  We  dined 
with  the  governor  Sir  Eyre  Coote  and  his  officers.  It  was 
a  very  pleafant  and  inftrtnfHve  day,  but  nothing  puts  my 
honoured  miftrefs  out  of  my  mind. 

At  night  we  came  to  Invernefs,  the  laft  confiderable 
town  in  the  north,  where  we  ftaid  all  the  next  day,  for  it 
was  Sunday,  and  faw  the  ruins  of  what  is  called  Macbeth’s 
Caftle.  It  never  was  a  large  houfe,  but  was  ftrongly  fituat- 
ed.  From  Invernefs  we  were  to  travel  on  horfeback. 

Auguft  30th,  we  fet  out  with  four  horfes.  We  had 
two  Highlanders  to  run  by  us,  who  were  aftive,  officious, 
civil,  and  hardy.  Gur  journey  was  for  many  miles  along 
a  military  way  made  upon  the  banks  of  Lough  Nefs,  a 
water  about  eighteen  miles  long,  but  not,  I  think,  half  a 
mile  broad.  Our  horfes  were  not  bad,  and  the  way  w*as 
very  pleafant  •,  the  rock  out  of  which  the  road  was  cut  was 
covered  with  birch  trees,  fern,  and  heath.  The  lake  below 
was  beating  its  bank  by  a  gentle  wind,  and  the  rocks  be¬ 
yond  the  water  on  the  right  flood  fometimes  horrid  and 
wild,  and  fometimes  opened  into  a  kind  of  bay,  in  which 
there  was  a  .pot  of  cultivated  ground  yellow  with  corn. 
In  one  part  of  the  way  we  had  trees  on  both  fides  for  per¬ 
haps  half  a  mile. — Such  a  length  of  (hade  perhaps  Scotland 
cannot  ffiew  in  any  other  place. 

You  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  here  are  to  be  any  more 
towns  or  inns.  We  came  to  a  cottage  which  they  call  the 
General’s  Hut,  where  we  alighted  to  dine,  and  had  eggs  and 
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bacon,  and  mutton,  with  wine,  rum,  and  whilkey.  I  had 
water, 

At  a  bridge  over  the  river,  which  runs  into  the  Nefs, 
the  rocks  rife  on  three  Tides,  with  a  direction  almoft  per¬ 
pendicular,  to  a  great  height ;  they  are  in  part  covered 
with  trees,  and  exhibit  a  kind  of  dreadful  magnificence  ; 
ftanding  like  the  barriers  of  nature  placed  to  keep  differ¬ 
ent  orders  of  being  in  perpetual  reparation.  Near  this 
bridge  is  the  Fall  of  Fiers,  a  famous  CataraFt,  of  which, 
by  clambering  over  the  rocks,  we  obtained  a  view.  The 
water  was  low,  and  therefore  we  had  only  the  pleafure  of 
knowing  that  rain  would  make  it  at  once  pleafing  and  for¬ 
midable  •,  there  will  then  be  a  mighty  flood,  foaming  along 
a  rocky  channel,  frequently  obftrucled  by  protuberances 
and  exafperated  by  reverberation,  at  laft  precipitated  with 
a  fudden  defcent,  and  loft  in  the  depth  of  a  gloomy 
chafm. 

We  came  fomewhat  late  to  Fort  Auguftus,  where  the’ 
lieutenant  governor  met  us  beyond  the  gates,  and  apolo- 
gifed  that  at  that  hour  he  could  not,  by  the  rules  of  a  gar- 
rifon,  admit  us  otherwife  than  at  a  narrow  door  which  only 
one  can  enter  at  a  time.  We  were  well  entertained  and 
well  lodged,  and  next  morning,  after  having  viewed  the 
fort,  we  purfued  our  journey. 

Our  way  now  lay  over  the  mountains,  which  are  not  to 
be  palled  by  climbing  them  direftly,  but  by  traverfing,  fo 
that  as  we  went  forward  we  faw  our  baggage  following  u3 
below  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary.  There  is  in  thefe 
ways  much  labour  but  little  danger,  and  perhaps  other 
places  of  which  very  terrific  reprefentations  are  made  are 
not  in  themfelves  more  formidable.  Thefe  roads  have  all 
been  made  by  hewing  the  rock  away  with  pickaxes,  or 
burfting  it  with  gunpowder.  The  ftones  fo  feparated  are 
often  piled  loofe  as  a  wall  by  the  way-fide.  We  faw  an 
mfcription  importing  the  year  in  which  one  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  made  two  thcufand  yards  of  the  road  eaftward. 

After  tedious  travel  of  feme  hours  we  came  to  what  I 
believe  we  muft  call  a  village,  a  place  where  there  were 
three  huts  built  of  turf,  at  one  of  which  we  were  to  have 
our  dinner  and  our  bed,  for  we  could  not  reach  any  better 
place  that  night.  This  place  is  called  Enock  in  Glenmor- 
rifon.  The  houfe  in  which  we  lodged  was  diftinguifhed  by 
a  chimney  •,  the  reft  had  only  a  hole  for  the  fmoke.  Here 
we  had  eggs,  and  mutton,  and  a  chicken,  and  a  faufage. 
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and  rum.  In  the  afternoon  tea  was  made  by  a  very  decent 
girl  in  a  printed  linen  ;  lhe  engaged  me  fo  much,  that  I 
made  her  a  prefent  of  Cocker’s  Arithmetic.  I  am,  fsV. 


LETTER  XXI.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 
dearest  madam,  Skie,  Sept.  14,  1 7 73- 

THE  poll:,  which  comes  but  once  a  week  into  thefe 
parts,  is  fo  foon  to  go  that  I  have  not  time  to  go  on  where 
I  left  off  in  my  laft  letter.  I  have  been  feveral  days  in  the 
illand  of  Raarfa,  and  am  now  again  in  the  iile  of  Skie, 
but  at  the  other  end  of  it. 

Skie  is  almoll  equally  divided  between  the  two  great  fa¬ 
milies  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  other  proprietors  having 
only  fmall  diltridis.  The  two  great  lords  do  not  know 
within  twenty  fquare  miles  the  contents  of  their  own  ter¬ 
ritories. 

- kept  up  but  ill  the  reputation  of  Highland  hof- 

pitality  ;  we  are  now  with  Macleod,  quite  at  the  other  end 
of  the  illand,  where  there  is  a  line  young  gentleman  and 
fine  ladies.  The  ladies  are  ftudying  Earfe.  I  have  a 
cold,  and  am  miferably  deaf,  and  am  troublefome  to  Lady 
Macleod ;  I  force  her  to  fpeak  loud,  but  lhe  will  feldom 
fpeak  loud  enough. 

Raarfa  is  an  illand  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  two 
broad,  under  the  dominion  of  one  gentleman,  who  has 
three  fons  and  ten  daughters :  the  eldeft  is  the  beauty  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  has  been  polilhed  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  they  ling  and  dance,  and  without  expence  have 
upon  their  table  moll  of  what  fea,  air,  or  earth  can  af¬ 
ford.  I  intended  to  have  written  about  Raarfa,  but  the 
poll  will  not  wait  longer  than  while  I  fend  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  my  dear  mafter  and  little  miftreffes.  I  am,  is’c. 


LETTER  XXII.  To  the  fame. 
b e A p. e s t  madam,  Skie,  Sept.  21,  1773. 

I  AM  fo  vexed  at  the  neceffity  of  fending  yefterday  fo 
Ihort  a  letter,  that  I  purpofe  to  get  a  long  letter  beforehand 
by  writing  fomething  every  day,  which  I  may  the  more 
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eafily  do,  as  a  cold  makes  me  now  too  deaf  to  take  the 
ufual  pleafure  in  converfation.  Lady  Macleod  is  very  good 
to  me,  and  the  place  at  which  we  now  are,  is  equal  in 
ftrength  of  fituation,  in  the  wildnefs  of  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  the  plenty  and  elegance  of  the  domeflic  enter¬ 
tainment,  to  a  caftle  in  Gothic  romances.  The  fea  with 
a  little  ifland  is  before  us  •,  cafcades  play  within  view.  Clofe 
to  the  houfe  is  the  formidable  fkeleton  of  an  old  caftle 
probably  Banifh,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  building  ftands 
upon  a  protuberance  of  rock,  inaceeffible  till  of  late  but  by 
a  pair  of  ftairs  on  the  fea  fide,  and  fecure  in  ancient  times 
againft  any  enemy  that  was  likely  to  invade  the  kingdom  of 
Skie. 

Macleod  has  offered  me  an  ifland  ;  if  it  were  not  too 
far  oft  I  fhould  hardly  refufe  it  :  my  ifland  would  be  plea- 
fanter  than  Brighthelmftone,  if  you  and  my  matter  could 
some  to  it  ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  pleafant  to  live  quite 

alone. 

Cblitufque  meorum,  oblivifcendus  et  illis. 

That  I  fhould  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an  ifland  to 
forgetfulnefs  of  my  friends  at  Streatham  I  cannot  believe, 
and  I  hope  never  to  deferve  that  they  fhould  be  willing  to 
forget  me. 

It  has  happened  that  I  have  been  often  recognifed  in  my 
journey  where  I  did  not  expect  it.  At  Aberdeen  I  found 
one  of  my  acquaintance  profefibr  of  phyfjc  ;  turning  afide 
to  dine  with  a  country  gentleman,  I  was  owned  at  table 
by  one  who  had  feen  me  at  a  philofophical  L£ture  ;  at 
Macdonald’s  I  was  claimed  by  a  naturalift,  who  wanders 
about  the  iflands  to  pick  up  curiofities,  and  I  had  once  in 
London  attracted  the  notice  of  Lady  Macleod.  I  will  now 
go  on  with  my  account. 

The  Highland  girl  made  tea,  and  looked  and  talked  not 
inelegantly  ;  her  father  was  by  no  means  an  ignorant  or  a 
weak  man  ;  there  were  books  in  the  cottage,  among  which 
were  fome  volumes  of  Prideaux’s  Connection  :  this  man’s 
converfation  we  were  glad  of  while  we  ftaid.  He  had  been 
out,  as  they  call  it,  in  forty-five,  and  Pcill  retained  his  old 
opinions.  He  was  going  to  America,  becaufe  his  rent  was 
raifed  beyond  what  lie  thought  himfelf  able  to  pay. 

At  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had  fome  difficulty 
in  perfuading  ourielves  to  lie  down  in  them,  though  we 
had  put  on  our  own  fheets  ;  at  la  ft  we  ventured,  and  I  flept 
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very  foundly  in  the  vale  of  Glenmorrifon,  amidft  the  rocks 
and  mountains.  Next  morning  our  landlord  liked  us  fo 
well,  that  he  walked  fome  miles  with  us  for  our  company, 
through  a  country  fo  wild  and  barren  that  the  proprietor 
does  not,  with  all  his  preffure  upon  his  tenants,  raife  more 
than  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  near  one  hundred 
fquare  miles,  or  fixty  thoufand  acres.  He  let  us  know  that 
he  had  forty  head  of  black  cattle,  an  hundred  goats,  and 
an  hundred  fheep,  upon  a  farm  that  he  remembered  let  at 
five  pounds  a-year,  but  for  which  he  now  paid  twenty. 
He  told  us  fome  flories  of  their  march  into  England.  At 
laft  he  left  us,  and  we  went  forward,  winding  among 
mountains,  fometimes  green  and  fometimes  naked,  com¬ 
monly  fo  fteep  as  not  eafily  to  be  climbed  by  the  greateil 
yigour  and  activity  :  our  way  was  often  eroded  by  little  rivu¬ 
lets,  and  we  were  entertained  with  fmall  ftreams  trickling 
from  the  rocks,  which  after  heavy  rains  njuft  be  tremendous 
torrents. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  fmall  glen,  fo  they  call  a  valley, 
which  compared  with  other  places  appeared  rich  and  fen- 
tile  5  here  our  guides  defired  us  to  Hop,  that  the  horfes  might 
graze,  for  the  journey  was  very  laborious,  and  no  more 
grafs  would  be  found.  We  made  no  difficulty  of  compli¬ 
ance,  and  I  fat  down  to  take  notes  on  a  green  bank,  with 
a  fmall  ftream  running  at  my  feet,  in  the  midft  of  favage 
folitude,  with  mountains  before  me,  and  on  either  hand 
covered  with  heath.  I  looked  around  me,  and  wondered 
that  I  was  not  more  affedted,  but  the  mind  is  not  at  all 
times  equally  ready  to  be  put  in  motion  ;  if  my  miftrefs 
and  matter  and  Queeney  had  been  there,  we  ftiould  have 
produced  fome  refledtions  among  us,  either  poetical  or 
philofophical,  for  though  folitude  be  the  nurfe  of  woe ,  corn  er- 
fation  is  often  the  parent  of  remarks  and  difeoveries. 

In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  purfued  our  jour¬ 
ney.  The  lake  by  which  we  had  travelled  for  fome  time 
ended  in  a  river,  which  we  paffed  by  a  bridge,  and  came 
to  another  glen,  with  a  collection  of  huts,  called  Aukna- 
fhealds  ;  the  huts  were  generally  built  of  clods  of  earth, 
held  together  by  the  intertexture  of  vegetable  fibres,  of 
which  earth  there  are  great  levels  in  Scotland,  which  they 
call  modes.  Mofs  in  Scotland  is  bog  in  Ireland,  and  mofs- 
trooper  is  bog-trotter ;  there  was,  however,  one  hut  built 
of  loofe  Hones,  piled  up  with  great  thicknefs  into  a  ftrong 
though  not  folid  wall.  From  this  houfe  we  obtained  fome 
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great  pails  of  milk,  and  having  brought  bread  with  U3S 
Ve  were  liberally  regaled.  The  inhabitants,  a  very  coarfe 
tr'.h  ,  ignorant  of  any  language  but  Earle,  gathered  fo  fall 
about  us,  that  if  we  had  not  had  Highlanders  with  us,  they 
might  have  caufed  more  alarm  than  pleafure  ;  they  are 
called  tire  Clan  of  Macrae. 

Vv'p  had  been  told  that  nothing  gratified  the  Highlanders 
fo  much  as  fnuff  and  tobacco,  and  had  accordingly  ftored 
ourfelves  with  both  at  Fort  Adguftus.  Bofwell  opened 
his  treafure,  and  gave  them  each  a  piece  of  tobacco  roil. 
"We  had  more  bread  than  we  couid  eat  lor  the  prefent,  2nd 
were  more  liberal  than  provident  Bofwell  cut  in  flices, 
and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  tailing  wheaten  bread  for 
the  firii  time.  I  then  got  feme  halfpence  for  a  Ihilling,  and 
made  up  the  deficiencies  of  Bofwell’s  dillribution,  who  had 
given  feme  money  among  the  children.  We  then  directed 
that  the  miltrefs  of  the  Hone  houfe  Ihould  be  alked  what 
we  mull  pay  her  :  Ihe,  who  perhaps  had  never  before  fold 
any  thing  but  cattle,  knew7  not,  I  believe,  well  what  to 
alk,  and  referred  herfelf  to  us  :  we  obliged  her  to  make 
home  demand,  and  one  of  the  Highlanders  fettled  the 
account  with  her  at  a  {billing.  One  of  the  men  advifed 
her,  with  the  cunning  that  clowns  never  can  be  without, 
to  alk  more  ;  but  fhe  faid  that  a  Hulling  was  enough.  We 
gave  her  half  a  crown,  and  fhe  offered  part  of  it  again.  The 
Macraes  were  fo  well  pleafed  with  our  behaviour,  that  they 
declared  it  the  bell  day  they  had  feen  fince  the  time  of  the 
old  Laird  of  Mudeod,  who,  I  fuppofe,  like  us,  Hopped  in 
their  valley,  as  he  was  travelling  to  Skie. 

We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  Highlander’s  life 
at  Macdonald’s,  and  mentioning  the  Macraes  with  fome 
degree  of  pity,  when  a  Highland  lady  informed  us  that  we 
might  fpare  our  tendernefs,  for  fhe  doubted  not  but  the 
woman  who  fupplied  us  with  milk  was  miltrefs  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  milch  cows. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  interrupt  my  narrative.  Bofwell, 
with  fome  of  his  troublefome  kindnefs,  has  informed  this 
family  and  reminded  me  that  the  18th  of  September  is  my 
birth-day.  The  return  of  my  birth-day,  if  I  remember  it, 
fills  me  with  thoughts  which  it  feems  to  be  the  general  care 
of  humanity  to  efcape.  I  can  now  look  back  upon  threefcore 
and  four  years,  in  which  little  has  been  done,  and  little  has 
been  enjoyed  •,  a  life  diverfified  by  mifery,  fpent  part  in  the 
{luggilhnefs  of  penury,  and  part  under  the  violence  of  pain. 
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in  gloomy  difcontent  or  importunate  diftrefs.  But  perhaps 
I  am  better  than  I  fhould  have  been  if  I  had  been  lefs 
afflicted.  With  this  I  will  try  to  be  content. 

In  proportion  as  there  is  lefs  pleafure  in  retrofpeddive  con- 
fiderations,  the  mind  is  more  difpofed  to  wander  forward 
into  futurity  ;  but  at  fixty-four  what  promifes,  however 
liberal,  of  imaginary  good  can  futurity  venture  to  make  ? 
yet  fomething  will  be  always  promifed,  and  fome  pro- 
mi ft.".  will  be  always  credited.  I  am  hoping  and  I  am 
p:  i'.jg  that  I  may  live  better  in  the  time  to  come,  whe¬ 
ther  long  or  fhort,  than  I  have  yet  lived,  and  in  the  folace 
cf  that  hope  endeavour  to  repofe.  Dear  Queeney’s  day  is 
next,  I  hope  fhe  at  fixty-four  will  have  lefs  to  regret. 

I  will  now  complain  no  more,  but  tell  my  miftrefs  of 
my  travels. 

After  we  left  the  Macraes  we  travelled  on  through  a 
country  like  that  which  we  palled  in  the  morning.  The 
Highlands  are  very  uniform,  for  there  is  little  variety  in 
univerfal  barrenness  ;  the  rocks,  however,  are  not  all  naked, 
for  fome  have  grafs  on  their  Tides,  and  birches  and  alders 
on  their  tops,  and  in  the  vallies  are  often  broad  and  clear 
Itreams,  which  have  little  depth,  and  commonly  run  very 
quick  ;  the  channels  are  made  by  the  violence  of  the  wintry 
floods  ;  the  quicknefs  of  the  ftream  is  in  proportion  to  the 
declivity  of  the  defcent,  and  the  breadth  of  the  channel 
makes  the  water  (hallow  in  a  dry  feafon. 

There  are  red  deer  and  robucks  in  the  mountains,  but  we 
found  only  goats  in  the  road,  and  had  very  little  entertain¬ 
ment  as  we  travelled  either  for  the  eye  or  ear.  There  are, 
I  fancy,  no  Tinging  birds  in  the  Highlands. 

Towards  night  we  came  to  a  very  formidable  hill  called 
Rattiken,  which  we  climbed  with  more  difficulty  than  v/s 
had  yet  experienced,  and  at  laft  came  to  Glanelg,  a  place 
on  the  fea-fide  oppofite  to  Skie.  We  were  by  this  time 
weary  and  difgufted,  nor  was  our  humour  much  mended  by 
our  inn,  which,  though  it  was  built  of  lime  and  (late,  the 
the  Highlander’s  defcription  of  a  houfe  which  he  thinks  mag¬ 
nificent,  had  neither  wine,  bread,  eggs,  nor  any  thing  that 
we  could  eat  or  drink.  When  were  taken  up  flairs,  a 
dirty  fellow  bounced  out  of  bed  where  one  of  us  was 
to  lie.  Bofwell  bluftered,  but  nothing  could  be  got.  At 
laft  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  heard  of  our 
arrival,  fent  us  rum  and  white  fugar.  Bofwell  was  now 
provided  for  in  part,  and  the  landlord  prepared  fome  mut¬ 
ton 
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ton  chops,  which  we  could  not  eat,  and  killed  two  hens, 
of  which  Bofwell  made  his  fervant  broil  a  limb,  with  what 
effect  I  kno  w  not.  We  had  a  lemon  and  a  piece  of  bread, 
which  fupplied  me  with  my  {'upper.  When  the  repaft  was 
ended,  we  began  to  deliberate  upon  bed  ;  Mrs.  Bofwell  had 
warned  us  that  we  fliould  catch  fomethiug,  and  had  given  us 

fheets  for  our  fecurity ,  for  - — - and  - ,  {he  faid, 

came  back  from  Skie,  fo  fcratching  themfelves.  I  thought 
fheets  a  {lender  defence  againft  the  confederacy  with  which 
■we  were  threatened,  and,  by  this  time  our  Highlanders 
had  found  a  place  where  they  could  get  fome  hay:  I  order¬ 
ed  hay  to  be  laid  thick  upon  the  bed,  and  dept  upon  it  in 
my  great  coat  :  Bofwell  laid  fheets  upon  his  bed,  and  repofed 
in  linen  like  a  gentleman.  The  horfes  were  turned  out  to 
grai's,  with  a  man  to  watch  them.  The  hill  Rattiken  and 
the  inn  at  Glanelg  -were  the  only  things  of  which  we,  or 
travellers  yet  more  delicate,  could  find  any  pretenfions  to 
complain. 

Sept.  cd.  I  rofe  ruffling  from  the  hay,  and  went  to  tea, 
which  I  forgot  whether  we  found  or  brought.  We  faw 
the  illc  of  Skie  before  us,  darkening  the  horizon  with  its 
rocky  coaft,  A  boat  was  procured,  and  we  launched  into 
one  of  the  flraits  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We  had  a  paffage 

of  about  twelve  miles  to  the  point  where - refided, 

having  come  from  his  feat  in  the  middle  of  the  idand  to  a 
fmall  houfe  on  the  fliore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might  with 
lefs  reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  If  he  afpired  to  mean- 
nefs,  his  retrograde  ambition  was  completely  gratified,  but 
he  did  not  fucceed  equally  in  efcaping  reproach.  He  had  no 
cook,  nor  I  fuppofe  much  provifion,  nor  had  the  Lady 
the  common  decencies  cf  her  tea-table  :  we  picked  up  our 
fugar  with  our  fingers.  Bofwell  was  very  angry,  and  re¬ 
proached  him  with  his  improper  parfimony  •,  I  did  not 
much  refledt  upon  the  condudt  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was 
not  likely  to  converfe  as  long  at  any  other  time. 

You  will  now  expedt  that  I  fhould  give  you  fome 
account  of  the  ide  of  Skie,  of  which,  though  I  have  been 
twelve  days  upon  it,  I  have  little  to  fay.  It  is  an  idand  per¬ 
haps  fifty  miles  long,  fo  much  indented  by  inlets  of  the  fea 
that  there  is  no  part  of  it  removed  from  the  water  more 
than  fix  miles.  No  part  that  I  have  feen  is  plain  ;  you  are 
always  climbing  or  defcending,  and  every  ftep  is  upon  rock 
or  mire.  A  walk  upon  ploughed  ground  in  England  is  a 
dance  upon  carpets  compared  to  the  toilfome  drudgery  of 
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wandering  in  Skie.  There  is  neither  town  nor  village  in 
the  ifland,  nor  have  I  l'een  any  houfe  but  Macleod’s,  that 
is  not  much  below  your  habitation  at  Brighthelmftone.  In 
the  mountains  there  are  (lags  and  roebucks,  but  no  hares, 
and  few  rabbits  ;  nor  have  I  feen  any  thing  that  interefted 
me  as  a  zoologift,  except  an  otter,  bigger  than  I  thought 
an  otter  could  have  been. 

You  are  perhaps  imagining  that  I  am  withdrawing  from 
the  gay  and  the  bufy  world  into  regions  of  peace  and  paf- 
toral  felicity,  and  am  enjoying  the  reliques  of  the  golden 
age  ■,  that  I  am  furveying  nature’s '  magnificence  from  a 
mountain,  or  remarking  her  minuter  beauties  on  the  flow¬ 
ery  bank  of  a  winding  rivulet ;  that  I  am  invigorating 
myfelf  in  the  funfhine,  or  delighting  my  imagination  with 
being  hidden  from  the  invafion  of  human  evils  and  human 
pafiions  in  the  darknefs  of  a  thicket  ;  that  I  am  bufy  in 
gathering  (hells  and  pebbles  on  the  fhore,  or  contemplative 
on  a  rock,  from  which  I  look  upon  the  water,  and  confider 
how  many  waves  are  rolling  between  me  and  Streatham. 

The  ufe  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagination  by  reality, 
and  inftead  of  thinking  how  things  may  be,  to  fee  them 
as  they  are.  Here  are  mountains  which  I  fhould  once 
have  climbed,  but  to  climb  fteeps  is  now'  very  laborious, 
and  to  defcend  them  dangerous  ;  and  I  am  now  content 
with  knowing,  that  by  fcrambling  up  a  rock,  I  (hall  only 
fee  other  rocks,  and  a  wider  circuit  of  barren  defolation. 
Of  ftreams,  we  have  here  a  fufficient  number,  but  they 
murmur  not  upon  pebbles,  but  upon  rocks.  Of  flowers,  if 
Chloris  herfelf  were  here,  I  could  prefent  her  only  writh 
the  bloom  of  heath.  Of  lawms  and  thickets,  he  muft  read 
that  would  know  them,  for  here  is  little  fun  and  no  (hade. 
On  the  fea  I  look  from  my  window,  but  am  not  much 
tempted  to  the  fhore  ;  for  fince  I  came  to  this  ifland,  almoft 
every  breath  of  air  has  been  a  ftorm,  and  what  is  worfe, 
a  ftorm  with  all  its  feverity,  but  without  its  magnificence, 
for  the  fea  is  here  fo  broken  into  channels  that  there  is  not 
a  fufficient  volume  of  water  either  for  lofty  furges  or  a 
loud  roar. 

On  Sept.  6th,  we  left - to  vifit  Raarfa,  the  ifland 

which  I  have  already  mentioned.  We  were  to  crofs  part  of 
Skie  on  horfeback  ;  a  mode  of  travelling  very  uncomfortable, 
for  the  road  is  fo  narrow  where  any  road  can  be  found, 
that  only  one  can  go,  and  fo  craggy  that  the  attention  can 
never  be  remitted  ;  it  allows,  therefore,  neither  the  gaiety 
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of  converfation,  nor  the  laxity  cf  folitude  ;  nor  has  it  in 
itfelf  the  amufement  of  much  variety,  as  it  affords  only  all 
the  poffible  tranfpofitions  of  bog,  rock,  and  rivulet.  Twelve 
miles,  by  computation,  make  a  reafonable  journey  for  a 
day. 

At  night  we  came  to  a  tenant’s  houfe,  of  the  firft  rank 
of  tenants,  where  we  were  entertained  better  than  at  the 
landlord’s.  There  were  books  both  Englifh  and  Latin. 
Company  gathered  about  us,  and  we  heard  fome  talk  of 
the  fecond  fight,  and  fome  talk  of  the  events  of  forty-five 
a  year  which  will  not  foon  be  forgotten  among  the  ifland- 
ers.  The  next  day  we  were  confined  by  a  lform.  The 
company,  I  think,  increafed,  and  our  entertainment  was 
not  only  hofpitable  but  elegant.  At  night,  a  minider’s 
filter,  in  very  fine  brocade,  fung  Earfe  fongs  ;  I  wifhed  to 
know  the  meaning,  but  the  Highlanders  are  not  much  ufed 
to  fcholafiic  questions,  and  no  tranflations  could  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Next  day,  Sept.  8th,  the  weather  allowed  us  to  depart ; 
a  gcod  boat  was  provided  us,  and  we  went  to  Raarfa  under 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod,  a  gentleman  who 
conducted  Prince  Charles  through  the  mountains  in  his 
didrefles.  The  Prince,  he  fays,  was  more  active  than 
himfelf  ;  they  were,  at  lead,  one  night  without  any  fhelter. 

The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind  of  danc- 
ing  agitation,  and  in  about  three  or  four  hours  we  arrived 
at  Raarfa,  where  we  were  met  by  the  Laird  and  his  friends 
upon  the  (bore.  Raarfa,  for  fuch  is  his  title,  is  mader  of 
two  iflands  ;  upon  the  fmaller  of  which,  called  Rona,  he 
has  only  flocks  and  herds.  F.ona  gives  title  to  his  elded 
fon.  The  money  which  he  raifes  annually  by  rent  from 
all  his  dominions,  which  contain  at  lead  fifty  thoufand 
acres,  is  not  believed  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  ;  but  as  he  keeps  a  large  farm  in  his  own  hands, 
he  fells  every  year  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  add  to 
his  revenue,  and  his  table  is  furnifhed  from  the  farm  and 
from  the  fea  with  very  little  expence,  except  for  thofe  things 
this  country  does  not  produce,  and  of  thofe  he  is  very  libe¬ 
ral.  The  wine  circulates  vigoroufly,  and  the  tea,  chocolate, 
and  coffee,  however  they  are  got,  are  always  at  hand, 
I  am,  ts’c. 

We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  out  of  Skie. 
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LETT  E  R  XXIII.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Skie,  Sept.  24,  I  7  73. 

I  AM  ftill  in  Skie.  Do  you  remember  the  fong  '? 

Ev-’ry  bland  is  a  prifon, 

Strongly  guarded  by  the  fea. 

We  have  at  one  time  no  boat,  and  at  another  may  have 
too  much  wind  ;  but  of  our  reception  here  we  have  no 
reafou  to  complain.  We  are  now  with  Colonel  Macleod, 
in  a  more  pleafant  place  than  I  thought  Skie  could  afford. 
Now  to  the  narrative. 

We  were  received  at  Raarfa  on  the  fea-fide,  and  after 
clambering  with  fome  difficulty  over  the  reeks,  a  labour 
which  the  traveller,  wherever  he  repofes  himfelf  on  land, 
mult  in  thefe  iflands  be  contented  to  endure  ;  we  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  houfe,  which  one  of  the  company  caiied 
the  Court  of  Raarfa,  with  politenefs  which  not  the  Court 
of  Ver failles  could  have  thought  defective.  The  houfe  is 
not  large,  though  we  were  told  in  our  paiTage  that  it  had 
eleven  fine  rooms  not  magnificently  furniihed,  but  our 
utenfils  were  moft  commonly  filver.  We  went  up  into  a 
dining  room,  about  as  large  as  your  blue  room,  where  we 
had  fomething  given  us  to  eat,  and  tea  and  coffee. 

Raarfa  himfelf  is  a  man  of  no  inelegant  appearance,  and 
of  manners  uncommonly  refined.  Lady  Raarfa  makes  no 
very  fublime  appearance  for  a  fovereign,  but  is  a  good 
houfewife,  and  a  very  prudent  and  diligent  condudtrefs  of 
her  family.  Mil's  Flora  Macleod  is  a  celebrated  beauty; 
has  been  admired  at  Edinburgh ;  dreffes  her  head  very 
high  ;  and  has  manners  fo  lady  like,  that  I  wifli  her  head- 
drefs  was  lower.  The  reft  of  the  nine  girls  are  all  pretty  ; 
the  youngeft  is  between  Queeney  and  Lucy.  The  youngeft 
boy,  of  four  years  old,  runs  barefoot,  and  wandered  with 
us  over  the  rocks  to  fee  a  mill.  I  believe  he  would  walk 
on  that  rough  ground  without  fhoes  ten  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Laird  of  Raarfa  has  fometimes  difputed  the  chief- 
tainry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of  Skie,  but  being  much 
inferior  in  extent  of  pofieifions,  has,  1  fuppofe,  been  forced 
to  defift.  Raarfa  and  its  provinces  have  defeended  to  its 
prefent  poffeffor  through  a  fuccdfion  of  four  hundred  years, 
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without  any  increafe  or  diminution.  It  was  indeed  lately 
in  danger  of  forfeiture,  but  the  old  Laird  joined  fome  pru¬ 
dence  with  his  zeal,  and  when  Prince  Charles  landed  in 
Scotland,  made  over  his  e:ftate  to  his  fon,  the  prefent  Laird, 
and  led  one  hundred  men  of  Raarfa  into  the  field,  with 
officers  of  his  own  family.  Eighty-fix  only  came  back  after 
the  laft  battle.  The  Prince  Was  hidden  in  his  diftrefs,  two 
nights  at  Raarfa,  and  the  king’s  troops  burnt  the  whole 
country,  and  killed  fome  of  the  Cattle. 

You  may  guefs  at  the  opinions  that  prevail  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  they  are,  however,  content  with  fighting  for  their 
king  ;  they  do  not  drink  for  him.  We  had  no  foolifh 
healths.  At  night,  unexpectedly  to  us  who  were  ftrangers, 
the  carpet  was  taken  up  ;  the  fiddler  of  the  family  came 
up,  and  a  very  vigorous  and  general  dance  was  begun.  As 
I  told  you,  we  were  two-and-thirty  at  fupper ;  there  were 
full  as  many  dancers  ;  for  though  all  who  fupped  did  not 
dance,  fome  danced  of  the  young  people  who  did  not  fup. 
Raarfa  himfelf  danced  with  his  children,  and  old  Malcolm, 
in  his  filibeg,  was  as  nimble  as  when  he  led  the  Prince  over 
the  mountains.  When  they  had  danced  themfelves  weary, 
two  tables  were  fpread,  and  I  fuppofe  at  leaft  twenty  difhes 
were  upon  them.  In  this  country  fome  preparations  of 
milk  are  always  ferved  up  at  fupper,  and  fometimes  in  the 
place  of  tarts  at  dinner.  The  table  was  not  coarfely  heaped, 
but  at  once  plentiful  and  elegant.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
make  a  loaf  ;  there  are  only  cakes  commonly  of  oats  or 
barley,  but  they  made  me  very  nice  cakes  of  wheat  flour. 

I  always  fat  at  the  left  hand  of  Lady  Raarfa,  and  young 
Macleod  of  Skie,  the  chieftain  of  the  clan,  fat  on  the 
right. 

After  fupper  a  young  lady,  who  was  vifiting,  fung  Earfe 
fongs,  in  which  Lady  Raarfa  joined  prettily  enough,  but 
not  gracefully  ;  the  young  ladies  fultained  the  chorus  bet¬ 
ter.  They  are  very  little  ufed  to  be  alked  queftions, 
and  not  well  prepared  with  anfwers.  When  one  of  the 
fongs  was  over,  I  alked  the  princefs  that  fat  next  me, 
What  is  that  about  ?  I  queftion  if  lire  conceived  that  I  did 
not  underftand  it.  For  the  entertainment  of  the  company, 
faid  (he.  But,  Madam,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  It  is 
a  love  fong.  This  was  all  the  intelligence  that  I  could  ob¬ 
tain  •,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  procure  the  tranflation  of  a 
tingle  line  of  Earfe. 
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At  twelve  it  was  bed  time.  I  had  a  chamber  to  myfelf, 
which,  in  eleven  rooms  to  forty  people,  was  more  than 
my  fhare.  How  the  company  and  the  family  were  dis¬ 
tributed  is  not  eafy  to  tell.  Macleod  the  chieftain,  and 
Bofwell,  and  I,  had  all  Single  chambers  on  the  firft  floor. 
There  remained  eight  rooms  only  for  at  leaft  feven-and- 
thirty  lodgers.  I  fuppofe  th^y  put  up  temporary  beds  in 
the  dining  room,  where  they  flowed  all  the  young  ladies. 
There  was  a  room  above  flairs  with  fix  beds,  in  which  they 
put  ten  men.  The  reft  in  my  next. 


LETTER  XXIV.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

dearest  madam,  Oftich  in  Skie,  Sept.  30,  1773. 

I  AM  {till  confined  in  Skie.  We  were  unflcilful  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  imagined  that  t  he  fea  was  an  open  road  which 
we  could  pafs  at  pleafure  ;  but  we  have  now  learned  with 
fome  pain,  that  we  may  ftill  wait  for  a  long  time  the  caprices 
of  the  equinoctial  winds,  and  fit  reading  or  writing  as 
I  now  do,  while  the  tempeft  is  rolling  the  fea,  or  roaring 
in  the  mountains.  I  am  now  no  longer  pleafed  with  the 
delay  ;  you  can  hear  from  me  but  feldom,  and  I  cannot  at 
all  hear  from  you.  It  comes  into  my  mind  that  fome  evil 
may  happen,  or  that  I  might  be  of  ufe  whilfc  I  am  away. 
But  thefe  thoughts  are  vain ;  the  wind  is  violent  and  ad- 
verfe,  and  our  boat  cannot  yet  come.  I  muft  content 
myfelf  with  writing  to  you,  and  hoping  that  you  will  Some¬ 
time  receive  my  letter.  Now  to  my  narrative. 

Sept.  9th.  Having  pafled  the  night  as  is  ufual,  I  rofe, 
and  found  the  dining  room  full  of  company ;  we  fealled 
and  talked,  and  when  the  evening  came  it  brought  mufic 
and  dancing.  Young  Macleod,  the  great  proprietor  of 
Skie,  and  head  of  his  clan,  was  very  diftinguifhable ;  a 
young  man  of  nineteen  ;  bred  a  while  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  afterwards  at  Oxford  ;  a  pupil  of  G.  Strahan.  He  is 
a  young  man  of  a  mind  as  much  advanced  as  I  have  ever 
known;  very  elegant  of '  manners,  and  very  graceful  in 
his  perfon.  He  has  the  full  fpirit  of  a  f  eudal  chief ;  and 
I  was  very  ready  to  accept  his  invitation  to  Dunvegan. 
All  Raarfa’s  children  are  beautiful.  Th<;  ladies  all,  except 
the  eldefl,  are  in  the  morning  drefled  i:.i  their  hair.  The 
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true  Highlander  never  wears  more  than  a  riband  on  her 
head  till  fne  is  married. 

On  the  third  day  Bofwell  went  out  with  old  Malcolm  to 
fee  a  ruined  cattle,  which  he  found  lefs  entire  than  was 
promifed,  but  he  law  the  country.  I  did  not  go,  for  the 
cattle  was  perhaps  ten  miles  off,  and  there  is  no  riding  at 
Raarfa,  the  whole  ifland  being  rock  or  mountain,  from 
which  the  cattle  often  fall  and  are  deftroyed.  It  is  very 
barren,  and  maintains,  as  near  as  I  could  coiled!:,  about 
feven  hundred  inhabitants,  perhaps  terf  to  a  fquare  mile. 
In  thefe  countries  you  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  you  fhall 
find  villages  or  inclofures.  The  traveller  wanders  through 
a  naked  defart,  gratified  fomelimes,  but  rarely,-  with  the 
fight  of  cows,  and  now  and  then  finds  a  heap  of  loofe 
ftones  and  turf  in  a  cavity  between  rocks,  where  a  being 
born  with  all  thofe  powers  which  education  expands,  and 
all  thofe  fenfations  which  culture  refines,  is  condemned  to 
fheiter  itfelf  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Philofophers  there 
are  who  try  to  make  themfelves  believe  that  this  life  is 
happy,  but  they  believe  it  only  while  they  are  faying  it, 
and  never  yet  produced  conviction  in  a  fingle  mind  •,  he, 
whom  want  of  words  or  images  funk  into  filence,  Hill 
thought,  as  he  thought  before,  that  privation  of  pleafure 
can  never  pleafe,  and  that  content  is  not  to  be  much  en¬ 
vied,  when  it  has  no  other  principle  than  ignorance  of 
good. 

O  .  .  8 

This  gloomy  tranquillity,  which  fome  may  call  fortitude, 
and  others  wildom,  was,  I  believe,  for  a  long  time  to  be 
very  frequently  found  in  thefe  dens  of  poverty:  every 
man  was  content  to  live  like  his  neighbours,  and  never 
wandering  from  home,  faw  no  mode  of  life  preferable  to 
his  own,  except  at  the  houfe  of  the  laird,  or  the  laird’s- 
neareft  relations!  whom  he  confidered  as  a  fuperior  order 
of  beings,  to  whofe  luxuries  or  honours  he  had  no  preten- 
fions.  But  the  end  of  this  reverence  and  fubmifiion  feems 
now  approaching  ;  the  Highlanders  have  learned  that  there 
are  countries  lefs  bleak  and  barren  than  their  own,  where, 
inttead  of  werking  for  the  laird,  every  man  may  till  his 
own  ground,  and  eat  the  produce  of  his  own  labour. 
Great  numbers  1  are  been  induced  by  this  difcovery  to  go 
every  year  for  fome  time  paft  to  America.  Macdonald  and 
Macleod  of  Skie  have  loft  many  tenants  and  many  labour¬ 
ers,  but  Raarfa  has  pot  yet  been  forfaken  by  a  fingle  inha¬ 
bitant. 
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Roria  is  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than  Raarfa,  and 
though  it  contains  perhaps  four  thoufand  acres,  is  poflefTed 
only  by  a  herd  of  cattle  and  the  keepers. 

I  find  myfelf  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the  mountains, 
but  one  day  I  went  out  to  fee  the  walis  yet  (landing  of  an 
ancient  chapel.  In  almoft  every  ifland  the  fuperititicus 
votaries  of  the  Romifh  church  eredled  places  of  worfhip, 
in  which  the  drones  of  convents  or  cathedrals  performed 
the  holy  offices,  but  by  the  active  zeal  of  Proteilant  devo¬ 
tion,  almoft  all  of  them  have  funk  into  ruin.  The  chapel 
at  Raarfa  is  now  only  confidered  as  the  burying-place  of 
the  family,  and  I  fuppofe  of  the  whole  ifland. 

We  would  now  have  gone  away  and  left  room  for  others 
to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  this  little  court,  but  the  wind  de¬ 
tained  us  till  the  1 2th,  when,  though  it  was  Sunday,  we 
thought  it  proper  to  fnatch  the  opportunity  of  a  calm  day. 
Raarfa  accompanied  us  in  his  fix-oared  boat,  which  he 
faid  was  his  coach-and-fix.  It  is  indeed  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  ladies  take  the  air  and  pay  their  vifits,  but  they 
have  taken  very  little  care  for  accommodations.  There  is 
no  way  in  or  out  of  the  boat  for  a  woman,  but  by  being 
carried  *,  and  in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with  a  pompous 
name,  there  is  no  feat  but  an  occafional  bundle  of  draw. 
Thus  we  left  Raarfa ;  the  feat  of  plenty,  civility,  and 
cheerfulnefs. 

We  dined  at  a  public  houfe  at  Port  Re,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  one  of  the  Scottifh  kings  landed  there,  in  a  progrefs 
through  the  weftern  ifles.  Raarfa  paid  the  reckoning  pri¬ 
vately.  We  then  got  on  horfeback,  and  by  a  fhort  but 
very  tedious  journey  came  to  Kingfburgh,  at  which  the 
fame  king  lodged  after  he  landed.  Here  I  had  the  honour 
of  faluting  the  far-famed  Mifs  Flora  Macdonald,  who  con¬ 
duced  the  Prince,  drefled  as  her  maid,  through  the  Englifh 
forces  from  the  ifland  of  Lewes ;  and,  when  fhe  came  to 
Skie,  dined  with  the  Englifh  officers,  and  left  her  maid 
below.  She  mull  then  have  been  a  very  young  lady ;  floe 
is  now  not  old,  of  a  pleafing  perforl,  and  elegant  behavi¬ 
our.  She  told  me  that  fhe  thought  herfelf  honoured  by 
my  vifit ;  and  I  am  fure  that  whatever  regard  (lie  bellowed 
on  me  was  liberally  repaid.  “  If  thou  liked  her  opini- 
“  ons,  thou  wilt  praife  her  virtue.”  She  was  carried  to 
London,  but  difmifled  without  a  trial,  and  came  down 
with  Malcolm  Macleod,  againft  whom  fufficient  evidence 
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could  not  be  procured.  She  and  her  hufband  are  poor- 
and  are  going  to  try  their  fortune  in  America. 

Sic  rerum  volvitur  orbis. 

At  Kingfburgh  we  were  very  liberally  feafted,  and  I  flepfc 
in  the  bed  in  which  the  Prince  repofed  in  his  diflrefs  ;  the 
sheets  which  he  ufed  were  never  put  to  any  meaner  offices, 
but  were  wrapped  up  by  the  lady  of  the  houfe,  and  at  laft, 
according  to  her  defire,  were  laid  round  her  in  her  grave, 
Thefe  are  not  Whigs. 

On  the  13th,  travelling  partly  on  horfeback  where  we 
could  not  row,  and  partly  on  foot  where  we  could  not  ride, 
we  came  to  Dunvegan,  which  I  have  defcribed  already. 
Here,  though  poor  Macleod  had  been  left  by  his  grand¬ 
father  overwhelmed  with  debts,  we  had  another  exhibition 
of  feudal  hofpitality.  There  were  two  flags  in  the  houfe, 
and  venifon  came  to  the  table  every  day  in  its  various  forms. 
Macleod,  befides  his  eflate  in  Skie,  larger  I  fuppofe  than 
fome  Englifh  counties,  is  proprietor  of  nine  inhabited  ifles  ; 
and  of  his  Hands  uninhabited  I  doubt  if  he  very  exactly 
knows  the  number.  I  told  him  that  he  was  a  mighty  mo¬ 
narch.  Such  dominions  fill  an  Englifhman  with  envious 
wonder ;  but  when  he  furveys  the  naked  mountain,  and 
treads  the  quaking  moor ;  and  wanders  over  the  wild  regi¬ 
ons  of  gloomy  barrennefs,  his  wonder  may  continue,  but 
his  envy  ceafes.  The  unprofitablenefs  of  thefe  vaft  do¬ 
mains  can  be  conceived  only  by  the  means  of  pofitive  in- 
ftances.  The  heir  of  Col,  an  Hand  not  far  difhant,  has 
lately  told  me  how  wealthy  he  fhould  be  if  he  could  let 
Rum,  another  of  his  Hands,  for  twopence  halfpenny  an 
acre  j  and  Macleod  has  an  eflate,  which  the  furveyor  re¬ 
ports  to  contain  eighty  thoufand  acres,  rented  at  fix  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a-year. 

While  we  were  at  Dunvegan,  the  wind  was  high,  and 
the  rain  violent,  fo  that  we  were  not  able  to  put  forth  a 
boat  to  fifh  in  the  fea,  or  to  vifitthe  adjacent  Hands,  which 
may  be  feen  from  the  houfe  ;  but  we  filled  up  the  time  as 
we  could,  fometimes  by  talk,  fometimes  by  reading.  I 
have  never  wanted  books  in  the  He  of  Skie. 

We  were  vifited  one  day  by  the  Laird  and  Lady  of  Muck, 
one  of  the  weftern  Hands,  two  miles  long,  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  high.  He  has  half  his  Hand  in  his  own 
culture,  and  upon  the  other  half  live  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  dependents,  who  not  only  live  upoirthe  product,  but 
export  corn  fufficient  for  the  payment  of  their  rent. 

Lady  Macleod  has  a  fon  and  four  daughters  ;  they  have 
lived  long  in  England,  and  have  the  language  and  man¬ 
ners  of  Englilh  ladies.  We  lived  with  them  very  eafily. 
The  hofpitality  of  this  remote  region  is  like  that  of  the 
golden  age.  We  have  found  ourfelves  treated  at  every 
houfe  as  if  we  came  to  confer  a  benefit. 

We  were  tight  days  at  Dunvegan,  but  we  took  the  firft 
opportunity  which  the  weather  afforded,  after  the  firft 
days,  of  going  away,  and,  on  the  21ft,  went  to  Ulinifh, 
where  we  were  well  entertained,  and  wandered  a  little 
after  curiofities.  In  the  afternoon  an  interval  of  calm 
funfhine  courted  uc  cut  to  lee  a  cave  on  the  fhore  famous 
for  its  echo.  When  we  went  into  the  boat,  one  of  our 
companions  was  afked  in  Earfe,  by  the  boatmen,  who  they 
were  that  came  with  him  ?  He  gave  us  characters,  I  fup- 
pofe,  to  our  advantage,  and  was  aficed,  in  the  fpirit  of 
the  Highlands,  whether  I  could  recite  a  long  feries  of  an- 
ceftors  ?  The  boatmen  faid,  as  1  perceived  afterwards, 
that  they  heard  the  cry  of  an  English  ghoft.  This,  Bof- 
well  fays,  difturbed  him.  We  came  to  the  cave,  and 
clambering  up  the  recks,  came  to  an  arch,  open  at  one 
end,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  broad  in 
the  broadefl  part,  and  about  thirty  high.  There  was  no 
echo  ;  fuch  is  the  fidelity  of  report ;  but  I  faw  what  I  had 
never  feen  before,  mufcles  and  whilks  in  their  natural 
ftate.  There  was  another  arch  in  the  rock,  open  at  both 
ends. 

Sept.  23d.  We  removed  to  Talilker,  a  houfe  occupied 
by  Mr.  Macleod,  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Dutch  fer- 
vice.  Talilker  has  been  long  in  the  pofleffion  of  gentle¬ 
men,  and  therefore  has  a  garden  well  cultivated ;  and, 
what  is  here  very  rare,  is  lhaded  by  trees  :  a  place  where 
the  imagination  is  more  amufed  cannot  eafily  be  found. 
The  mountains  about  it  are  of  great  height,  with  water¬ 
falls  fucceeding  one  another  fo  laft,  that  as  one  ceafes  to 
be  heard  another  begins.  Between  the  mountains  there  is 
a  fmall  valley  extending  to  the  fea,  which  is  not  far  off, 
beating  upon  a  coaft  very  difficult  of  accefs. 

Two  nights  before  our  arrival  two  boats  were  driven 
upon  this  coalt  by  the  tempeft,  one  of  them  had  a  pilot 
that  knew  the  paflage,  the  fecond  followed,  but  a  third 
miffed  the  true  courfe,  and  was  driven  forward  with  great 
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danger  of  being  forced  into  the  vaft  ocean,  but  however 
gained  at  laft  feme  other  ifland.  The  crews  crept  to 
Talifker,  almoft  lifelefs  with  wet,  cold,  fatigue,  and  ter¬ 
ror,  but  the  lady  took  care  of  them.  She  is  a  woman  of 
more  than  common  qualifications  ■,  having  travelled  with 
her  hufband,  fine  fpeaks  four  languages. 

You  find  that  all  the  iflanders,  even  in  thefe  recedes  of 
life,  are  not  barbarous.  One  of  the  minifters  who  has 
adhered  to  us  almoft  all  the  time  is  an  excellent  fcholar. 
We  have  now  with  us  the  young  Laird  of  Col ,  who  is 
heir,  perhaps,  to  two  hundred  fquare  miles  of  land.  He 
has  firft  ftudied  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  gone  to  Hert- 
fordfhire  to  learn  agriculture,  being  much  impreffed  with 
defire  of  improvement :  he  likewife  has  the  notions  of  a 
chief,  and  keeps  a  piper.  At  Macleod’s  the  bagpipe  al¬ 
ways  played  while  we  were  dining. 

Col  has  undertaken,  by  the  p,ermiftion  of  the  waves  and 
wind,  to  carry  us  about  feveral  of  the  iflands,  with  which 
he  is  acquainted  enough  to  fnew  us  whatever  curious  is 
given  by  nature  or  left  by  antiquity ;  but  we  grew  afraid 
of  deviating  from  our  way  home,  left  we  fhould  be  fhut 
up  for  months  upon  fome  little  protuberance  of  rock,  that 
juft  appears  above  the  fea,  and  perhaps  is  fcarcely  marked 
upon  a  map. 

You  remember  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  who  being  afked 
what  ftruck  him  moft  at  the  French  court  ?  anfwered, 
(C  Myfelf.”  I  cannot  think  many  things  here  more  likely 
to  aftedt  the  fancy  than  to  fee  Jchnfon  ending  his  fixty- 
fourth  year  in  the  wildernefs  of  the  Hebrides.  But  now  I 
am  here,  it  will  gratify  me  very  little  to  return  without  fee¬ 
ing,  or  doing  my  beft  to  fee  what  thofe  places  afford.  I 
have  a  defire  to  inftrudt  myfelf  in  the  whole  fyftem  of 
paftoral  life  ■,  but  I  know  not  whether  I  fhall  be  able  to 
perfect  the  idea.  However  I  have  many  pictures  in  my 
mind,  which  I  could  not  have  had  without  this  journey, 
and  fhould  have  palled  it  with  great  pleafure  had  you,  and 
Maher,  and  Queeney  been  in  the  -party.  We  fhould  have 
excited  the  attention  and  enlarged  the  obfervation  of  each 
other,  and  obtained  many  pleafing  topics  of  future  con- 
verfation.  As  it  is,  I  travel  with  my  mind  too  much  at 
home,  and  perhaps  mifs  many  things  worthy  of  obfervati¬ 
on,  or  pafs  them  with  tranfient  notice  ;  fo  that  the  images, 
for  want  of  that  reimpreflion  which  difeuflion  and  compa¬ 
nion  produce,  eafily  fade  away  ;  but  I  keep  a  book  of  re¬ 
marks, 
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marks,  and  Bofwell  writes  a  regular  journal  of  our  travels, 
which,  I  think,  contains  as  much  of  what  I  fay  and  do  as  of 
all  other  occurrences  together  5  “  for  fuch  a  faithful  chro- 
“  nicler  as  Griffith.” 

I  hope,  deareft  Madam,  you  are  equally  careful  to  re- 
pofit  proper  memorials  of  all  that  happens  to  you  and  your 
family,  and  then  when  we  meet  we  fhall  tell  our  ftories. 
I  wiffi  you  had  gone  this  fummer  in  your  ufual  fplendour 
to  Brighthelmftone. 

Mr.  Thrale  probably  wonders  how  I  live  all  this  time 
without  fending  to  him  for  money.  Travelling  in  Scotland 
is  dear  enough,  dearer  in  proportion  to  what  the  country 
affords  than  in  England,  but  refidence  in  the  ifles  is  un- 
expenfive.  Company  is,  I  think,  confidered  as  a  fupply  of 
pleafure,  and  a  relief  of  that  tedioufnefs  of  life  which  is 
felt  in  every  place,  elegant  or  rude.  Of  wine  and  punch 
they  are  very  liberal,  for  they  get  them  cheap ;  but  as 
there  is  no  cuftom-houfe  on  the  ifland,  they  can  hardly  be 
confidered  as  fmugglers.  Their  punch  is  made  without 
lemons,  or  any  fubflitute. 

Their  tables  are  very  plentiful  ;  but  a  very  nice  man 
would  not  be  pampered.  As  they  have  no  meat  but  as 
they  kill  it,  they  are  obliged  to  live  while  it  lafts  upon  the 
fame  fleffi.  They  kill  a  fheep,  and  fet  mutton  boiled  and 
roaft  on  the  table  together.  They  have  fiffi  both  of  the 
fea  and  of  the  brooks  ;  but  they  can  hardly  conceive  that 
it  requires  any  fauce.  To  fauce  in  general  they  are  ftran- 
gers  ;  now  and  then  butter  is  melted,  but  I  dare  not  always 
take,  left  I  fhould  offend  by  difliking  it.  Barley-broth  is 
a  conftant  difh,  and  is  made  well  in  every  houfe.  A 
ftranger,  if  he  is  prudent,  will  fecure  his  fhare,  for  it  is 
not  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  eat  any  thing  elfe. 

Their  meat  being  often  newly  killed  is  very  tough,  and  as 
nothing  is  fufficiently  fubdued  by  the  fire,  is  not  eafy  to  be 
eaten.  Carving  is  here  a  very  laborious  employment,  for 
the  knives  are  never  whetted.  Table-knives  are  not  of 
long  fubfiftence  in  the  Highlands  ;  every  man,  while  arms 
were  a  regular  part  of  drefs,  had  his  knife  and  fork  appen¬ 
dant  to  his  dirk.  Knives  they  now  lay  upon  the  table, 
but  the  handles  are  apt  to  (hew  that  they  have  been  in  other 
hands,  and  the  blades  have  neither  brightnefs  nor  edge. 

Of  filver  there  is  no  want ;  and  it  will  laft  long,  for  it  is 
never  cleaned.  They  are  a  nation  juft  rifing  from  barba¬ 
rity  j  long  contented  with  neceffaries,  now  fomewhat  ftudi- 
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ous  of  convenience,  but  not  yet  arrived  at  delicate  difcri- 
minations.  Their  linen  is  however  both  clean  and  fine. 
Bread,  fuch  as  we  mean  by  that  name,  I  have  never  feen 
in  the  ifle  of  Side.  They  have  ovens,  for  they  bake  their 
pies,  but  they  never  ferment  their  meal,  nor  mould  a  loaf. 
Cakes  of  oats  and  barley  are  brought  to  the  table,  but  I 
believe  wheat  is  referved  for  ftrangers.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  too  hard  for  me,  and  therefore  I  take  potatoes  to 
my  meat,  and  am  fare  to  find  them  on  almoll  every  table. 

They  retain  fo  much  of  the  paftoral  life,  that  fome  pre¬ 
paration  of  milk  is  commonly  one  of  the  diffies  both  at 
dinner  and  fupper.  Tea  is  always  drank  at  the  ufual  times  ; 
but  in  the  morning  the  table  is  polluted  with  a  plate  of 
flices  of  ftrong  cheefe.  This  is  peculiar  to  the  Highlands 
at  Edinburgh  there  are  always  honey  and  fweet-meats  on 
the  morning  tea-table. 

Strong  liquors  they  feern  to  love.  Every  man,  perhaps 
woman,  begins  the  day  with  a  dram  ;  and  the  punch  is 
made  both  at  dinner  and  fupper. 

They  have  neither  wood  nor  coal  for  fuel,  but  burn  peat 
or  turf  in  their  chimnies.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  moors  or 
modes,  and  makes  a  ftrong  and  lafting  fire,  not  always  very 
fweet,  and  fomewhat  apt  to  frnoke  the  pot. 

The  houfes  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  very  fmall,  and 
every  room  ferves  many  purpofes.  In  the  bed-rooms, 
perhaps,  are  laid  up  (lores  of  different  kinds ;  and  the 
parlour  of  the  day  is  a  bed-room  at  night.  In  the  room 
which  I  inhabited  laft,  about  fourteen  feet  fquare,  there 
were  three  chefts  of  drawers,  a  long  cheft  for  larger 
clothes,  two  clofet  cupboards,  and  the  bed  Their  rooms 
are  commonly  dirty,  of  which  they  feem  to  have  little  fen- 
fibility,  and  if  they  had  more,  clean  floors  would  be  diffi¬ 
cultly  kept,  where  the  firft  ftep  from  the  door  is  into  the 
dirt.  They  are  very  much  inclined  to  carpets,  and  feldom 
fail  to  lay  down  fomething  under  their  feet,  better  or  worfe 
as  they  happen  to  be  furniffied. 

The  Highland  drefs,  being  forbidden  by  law,  is  very 
little  ufed  ;  fometimes  it  may  be  feen,  but  the  Engliffi  tra¬ 
veller  is  (truck  with  nothing  fo  much  as  the  nudite  des  pies 
of  the  common  people. 

Skie  is  the  greateft  ifland,  or  the  greateft  but  one,  among 
the  Hebrides.  Of  the  foil  I  have  already  given  fome  ac¬ 
count,  it  is  generally  barren,  but  fome  fpots  are  not  wholly 
unfruitful.  The  gardens  have  apples  and  pears,  cherries, 
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ftrawberries,  rafberries,  currants,  and  goofeberries,  but  all 
the  fruit  that  I  have  feen  is  fmall.  They  attempt  to  fow 
nothing  but  oats  and  barley.  Oats  conftitute  the  bread 
corn  of  the  place.  Their  harveft  is  about  the  beginning 
of  October ;  and  being  fo  late,  is  very  much  fubjeft  to 
difappointments  from  the  rains  that  follow  the  equinox. 
This  year  has  been  particularly  difaftrous.  Their  rainy 
feafon  lafts  from  Autumn  to  Spring.  They  have  feldom 
very  hard  frolts ;  nor  was  it  ever  known  that  a  lake  was 
covered  with  ice  ftrong  enough  to  bear  a  Ikater.  The 
fea  round  them  is  always  open.  The  fnow  falls,  but  foon 
melts;  only  in  1771,  they  had  a  cold  fpring,  in  which  the 
ifiand  was  fo  long  covered  with  it,  that  many  beafts,  both 
wild  and  domeftic,  perifhed,  and  the  whole  country  was 
reduced  to  diftrefs,  from  which  I  know  not  if  it  is  even  yet 
recovered. 

The  animals  here  are  not  remarkably  fmall ;  perhaps 
thev  recruit  their  breed  from  the  main  land.  The  cows 
are  fometimes  without  horns.  The  horned  and  unhorned 
cattle  are  not  accidental  variations,  but  different  fpecies, 
they  will  however  breed  together. 

Qftober  3d.  The  wind  is  now  changed,  and  if  we 
fnatch  the  moment  of  opportunity,  an  efeape  from  this 
ifiand  is  become  practicable  ;  I  have  no  reafon  to  complain 
of  my  reception,  yet  I  long  to  be  again  at  home. 

You  and  my  mafter  may  perhaps  expeCt,  after  this  de- 
fcription  of  Skie,  fome  account  of  myfelf.  My  eye  is,  I 
am  afraid,  not  fully  recovered  ;  my  ears  are  not  mended  ; 
my  nerves  feem  to  grow  weaker,  and  I  have  been  other- 
wife  not  as  well  as  I  fometimes  am,  but  think  myfelf  lately 
better.  This  climate  perhaps  is  not  within  my  degree  of 
healthy  latitude. 

Thus  I  have  given  my  moft  honoured  miftrefs  the  ftory 
of  me  and  my  little  ramble.  We  are  now  going  to  fome 
other  ifle,  to  what  we  know  not ;  the  wind  will  tell  us. 
I  am,  fsA. 


LETTER  XXV.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Mull,  Oft.  1 5,  1 773" 

THOUG  Id  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Thrale,  yet  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  more  time  than  was  promifed  me,  I  would  not 
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fuffer  the  meffenger  to  go  without  fome  token  of  my  duty 
to  my  miftrefs,  who,  I  fuppofe,  experts  the  ufual  tribute 
of  intelligence,  a  tribute  which  I  am  not  now  very  able  to 
pay. 

October  3d.  After  having  been  detained  by  {forms 
many  days  in  Skie,  we  left  it,  as  we  thought  with  a  fair 
wind ;  but  a  violent  gulf,  which  Bof.  had  a  great  mind 
to  call  a  tempeft,  forced  us  into  Coil ,  an  obfcure  ifland  j 
on  which 

- nulla  campis 

Arbor  sftiva  recreatur  aura. 

There  is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  ifland,  part  of  it  is  a 
Tandy  wafte,  over  which  it  would  be  really  dangerous  to 
travel  in  dry  weather  and  with  a  high  wind.  It  feems  to 
be  little  more  than  one  continued  rock,  covered  from  fpace 
to  fpace  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  It  is,  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Highland  notion,  very  populous,  and  life  is 
improved  beyond  the  manners  of  Skie ;  for  the  huts  are 
collected  into  little  villages,  and  every  one  has  a  fmall  gar¬ 
den  of  roots  and  cabbage.  The  laird  has  a  new  houfe 
built  by  his  uncle,  and  an  old  caftle  inhabited  by  his  an- 
ceft ors.  The  young  laird  entertained  us  very  liberally  ;  he 
is  heir,  perhaps,  to  three  hundred  fquare  miles  of  land, 
which,  at  ten  {hillings  an  acre,  would  bring  him  ninety-fix 
thoufand  pounds  a-year.  He  is  defirous  of  improving  the 
agriculture  of  his  country  ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Czar, 
travelled  for  improvement,  and  worked  with  his  own 
hands  upon  a  farm  in  Hertfordlhire,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  your  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Salufbury,  He  talks  of  doing 
ufeful  things,  and  has  introduced  turnips  for  winter  fodder. 
He  has  made  a  fmall  effay  towards  a  road. 

Coll  is  but  a  barren  place.  Defcription  has  here  few 
opportunities  of  fpreading  her  colours.  The  difference  of 
day  and  night  is  the  only  viciffitude.  The  fucceffion  of 
funfhine  to  rain,  or  of  calms  to  tempefts,  we  have  not 
known  ;  wind  and  rain  have  been  our  only  weather. 

At  laft,  after  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a  floop  ;  and 
having  lain  in  it  all  night,  with  fuch  accommodations  as 
thefe  miferable  velfels  can  afford,  were  landed  yefterday 
on  the  ifle  of  Mull  ;  from  which  we  expedt  an  eafy  paffage 
into  Scotland.  I  am  fick  in  a  fhip,  but  recover  by  lying 
down. 
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I  have  not  good  health ;  I  do  not  find  that  travelling 
much  helps  me.  My  nights  are  flatulent,  though  not  in 
the  utmolt  degree,  and  I  have  a  weaknefs  in  my  knees, 
which  makes  me  very  unable  to  walk. 

Pray,  dear  Madam,  let  me  have  a  long  letter.  I  am,  CSV. 


L  E  T  T  E  R  XXVI.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

honoured  .mistress,  Inverary,  Odt.  23,  1773. 

M  Y  lart  letters  to  you  and  my  dear  matter  were  written 
from  Mull,  the  third  ifland  of  the  Hebrides  in  extent. 
There  is  no  poft,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  paflage  to  the  main  land. 

In  Mull  we  were  confined  two  days  by  the  weather ; 
on  the  third  we  got  on  horfeback,  and  after  a  journey  dif¬ 
ficult  and  tedious,  over  rocks  naked  and  valleys  untracked, 
through  a  country  of  barrennefs  and  folitude,  we  came, 
almoft  in  the  dark,  to  the  fea-fide,  weary  and  dejedfed, 
having  met  with  nothing  but  water  falling  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  could  raife  any  image  of  delight.  Our  company 
was  the  young  Laird  of  Col  and  his  fervant.  Col  made 
every  Maclean  open  his  houfe  where  we  came,  and 
fupply  us  with  horfes  when  we  departed  ;  but  the  horfes 
of  this  country  are  fmall,  and  I  was  not  mounted  to  my 
wifli. 

At  the  fea-fide  we  found  the  ferry-boat  departed  ;  if  it 
had  been  where  it  was  expected,  the  wind  was  againft  us, 
and  the  hour  was  late,  nor  was  it  very  defirable  to  crofs  the 
fea  in  darknefs  with  a  fmall  boat.  The  captain  of  a  floop 
that  had  been  driven  thither  by  the  ttorms  faw  our  diftrefs, 
and  as  we  were  hefitating  and  deliberating,  Tent  his  boat, 
which,  by  Col’s  order,  tranfported  us  to  the  ifle  of  Ulva. 
We  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Marquarry,  the  head  of  a  fmall 
clan,  whofe  anceftors  have  reigned  in  Ulva  beyond  me¬ 
mory,  but  who  has  reduced  himfelf,  by  his  negligence  and 
folly,  to  the  neceflity  of  felling  this  venerable  patrimony. 

On  the  next  morning  we  palled  the  ftrait  to  Inch  Ken¬ 
neth,  an  ifland  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  lefs  than  half  a 
mile  broad ;  in  which  Kenneth,  a  Scottifh  faint,  eflablifhed 
a  fmall  clerical  college,  of  which  the  chapel  walls  are  ftill 
(landing.  At  this  place  I  beheld  a  fcene  which  I  wifli  you 
and  my  matter  and  Queeney  had  partaken. 
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The  only  family  on  the  ifland  is  that  of  Sir  Allan,  the 
chief  of  the  ancient  and  numerous  clan  of  Maclean  ;  the 
clan  which  claims  the  fecond  place,  yielding  only  to  Mac¬ 
donald  in  the  line  of  battle.  Sir  Allan,  a  chieftain,  a 
baronet,  and  a  foldier,  inhabits  in  this  infulated  defart  a 
thatched  hut  with  no  chambers.  Young  Col,  who  owns 
him  as  his  chief,  and  whcfe  coufin  was  his  lady,  had,  I 
believe,  given  him  fome  notice  of  our  vifit ;  he  received 
us  with  the  foldier’s  franknefs  and  the  gentleman’s  elegance, 
and  introduced  us  to  his  daughters,  two  young  ladies  who 
have  not  wanted  education  fuitable  to  their  birth,  and  who, 
In  their  cottage,  neither  forgot  their  dignity,  nor  affected 
to  remember  it.  Do  not  you  with  to  have  been  with  us  ? 

Sir  Allan’s  affairs  are  in  diforder  by  the  fault  of  his  an- 
ceftcrs,  and  while  he  forms  fome  fcheme  for  retrieving 
them,  he  has  retreated  hither. 

When  our  falutations  were  over,  he  fhowed  us  the  ifland. 
We  walked  uncovered  into  the  chapel,  and  faw  in  the 
reverend  ruin  the  effects  of  precipitate  reformation.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  ancient  grave-itones,  of  which  the  in- 
fcriptions  are  not  now  legible;  and  without,  fome  of  the  chief 
families  {till  continue  the  right  of  fepulture.  The  altar  is 
not  yet  quite  demoliihed  ;  befide  it,  on  the  right  fide,  is  a 
bas  relief  of  the  Virgin  with  her  child,  and  an  angel  hover¬ 
ing  over  her.  On  the  other  fide  (till  hands  a  hand-bell, 
which,  though  it  has  no  clapper,  neither  Prefbyterian  bigo¬ 
try  nor  barbarian  wantonnefs  has  yet  taken  away.  The 
chapel  is  thirty-eight  feet  long,  and  eighteen  broad.  Bof- 
v/ell,  who  is  very  pious,  went  into  it  at  night  to  perform 
his  devotions,  but  came  back  in  hafce,  for  fear  of  fpetlres. 
Near  the  chapel  is  a  fountain,  to  which  the  water,  remark¬ 
ably  pure,  is  conveyed  from  a  diftant  hill,  through  pipes 
laid  by  the  Romiih  clergy,  winch  ftill  perform  the  office  of 
conveyance,  though  they  have  never  been  repaired  fince 
Popery  was  fuppreffed. 

We  foon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wanted  neither  the 
comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  life.  There  were  feveral 
difhes,  and  variety  of  liquors.  The  fervants  live  in  another 
cottage  ;  in  which,  I  fuppofe,  the  meat  is  dreffed. 

Towards  evening,  Sir  Allan  told  us,  that  Sunday  never 
paTed  over  him  like  another  day.  One  of  the  ladies  read, 
and  read  very  well,  the  evening  fervice  ; — and  Paradife 
was  opened  in  the  wild. 
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Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered  among  the  rocks 
on  the  fhore,  while  the  boat  was  bufy  in  catching  oyfters, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  bed.  Oyfters  lie  upon  the  band, 
one  I  think  (licking  to  another,  and  cockles  are  found  a 
few  inches  under  the  fand. 

We  then  went  in  the  boat  to  Sondiland. ,  a  little  if' and 
very  near.  We  found  it  a  v/ild  rock,  of  about  ten  acres  ; 
part  naked,  part  covered  with  band,  out  of  which  we  picked 
(hells ;  and  part  clothed  with  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  on 
the  grabs  of  which  a  few  (beep  are  fometimes  fed.  We 
then  came  back  and  dined.  I  pafied  part  of  the  afternoon 
in  reading,  and  in  the  evening  one  of  the  ladies  played 
on  her  harpfichord,  and  Bofwell  and  Col  danced  a  reel  with 
the  other. 

On  the  19th,  we  perbuaded  Sir  Allan  to  launch  his  boat 
3gain,  and  go  with  us  to  Icolmkill,  where  the  firft  great 
preacher  of  Chriftianity  to  the  Scots  built  a  church,  and 
fettled  a  monaftery.  In  our  way  we  (lopped  to  examine  a 
very  uncommon  cave  on  tire  coaft  of  Mull.  We  had 
fome  difficulty  to  make  cur  way  ever  the  vaft  manes  of 
broken  rocks  that  lie  before  the  entrance,  and  at  the  mouth 
were  embarrafl'ed  with  ftones,  which  the  fea  had  accumu¬ 
lated,  as  at  Brighthelmftone  ;  but  as  we  advanced,  we 
reached  a  floor  of  loft  land,  and  as  we  left  the  light  behind 
us,  walked  along  a  very  fpacious  cavity,  vaulted  over  head 
with  an  arch  almoll  regular,  by  which  a  mountain  was 
fuftained,  at  lead  a  very  lofty  rock.  From  this  magnificent 
cavern  went  a  narrow  paflage  to  the  right  hand,  which  we 
entered  with  a  candle,  and  though  it  was  obftrucled  with 
great  ftones,  clambered  over  them  to  a  fecond  expanfion 
of  the  cave,  in  which  there  lies  a  great  fquare  (lone,  which 
might  ferve  as  a  table.  The  air  here  was  very  warm,  but 
not  oppreffive,  and  the  flame  of  the  candle  continued  pyra¬ 
midal.  The  cave  goes  onward  to  an  unknown  extent, 
but  we  were  now  one  hundred  and  fixty  yards  under 
ground  ;  we  had  but  one  candle,  and  had  never  heard  of 
any  that  went  further  and  came  back  ;  we  therefore 
thought  it  prudent  to  return. 

Going  forward  in  our  boat,  we  came  to  a  clufter  of 
rocks,  black  and  horrid,  which  Sir  Allan  chofe  for  the 
place  where  he  would  eat  his  dinner.  We  climbed  till  we 
got  feats.  The  (lores  were  opened,  and  the  repaft  taken. 

We  then  entered  the  boat  again  ;  the  night  came  upon 
us  ;  the  wind  rofe  5  the  fea  fwelled  :  and  Bofwell  delired 
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to  be  fet  on  dry  ground  :  we  however  purfued  our  naviga- 
tion,  and  paffed  by  feveral  little  illands,  in  the  filent  folem- 
nity  of  faint  moon-fhine,  feeing  little,  and  hearing  only  the 
wind  and  the  water.  At  lad  we  reached  the  ifland,  the 
venerable  feat  of  ancient  fanflity  j  where  fecret  piety 
repofed,  and  where  fallen  greatnefs  was  repofited.  The 
illand  has  no  houfe  of  entertainment,  and  we  manfully 
made  our  bed  in  a  farmer’s  barn.  The  defcription  I  hope 
to  give  you  another  time.  I  am,  C3V. 


LETTER  XXVII.  To  Ain.  Thrale. 
dearest  madam,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  12,  1773, 

AMONG  the  poffibilities  of  evil  which  my  imagination 
fuggefted  at  this  diftance,  I  miffed  that  which  has  really 
happened.  I  never  had  much  hope  of  a  will  in  your 
favour,  but  was  willing  to  believe  that  no  will  would  have 
been  made.  The  event  is  now  irrevocable,  it  remains 
only  to  bear  it.  Not  to  wilh  it  had  been  different  is  im- 
poffible  ;  but  as  the  wifh  is  painful  without  ufe,  it  is  not 
prudent,  perhaps  not  lawful,  to  indulge  it.  As  life,  and 
tdgour  of  mind,  and  fprightlinefs  of  imagination,  and 
flexibility  of  attention,  are  given  us  for  valuable  and  ufeful 
purpofes,  we  mull  not  think  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  fquan- 
der  life,  to  enervate  intellectual  ftrength,  to  cloud  our 
thoughts,  or  fix  our  attention,  when  by  all  this  expence 
we  know  that  no  good  can  be  produced.  Be  alone  as  little 
as  you  can  ;  when  you  are  alone,  do  not  fuffer  your 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  what  you  might  have  done,  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  difappointment.  You  perhaps  could  not  have 
done  what  you  imagine,  or  might  have  done  it  without 
effect.  But  even  to  think  in  the  moffc  reafonable  manner, 
is  for  the  prefent  not  fo  ufeful  as  not  to  think.  Remit 
yourfelf  folemnly  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  then  turn 
your  mind  upon  the  bufinefs  and  amufements  which  lie 
before  you.  “  All  is  belt,”  fays  Chene,  {{  as  it  has  been, 
“  excepting  the  errours  of  our  own  free  will.”  Burton 
concludes  his  long  book  upon  melancholy  with  this  impor¬ 
tant  precept,  “  Be  not  folitary  ;  be  not  idle.”  Remember 
Chene’s  pofition  and  obferve  Burton’s  precept. 

We  came  hither  on  the  ninth  of  this  month.  I  long  to 
come  under  your  care,  but  for  fome  days  cannot  decently 
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get  away.  They  congratulate  our  return  as  if  we  had  been 
with  Phipps  or  Banks  ;  I  am  alhamed  of  their  falutations. 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  very  little  for  Queeney’s  cabi¬ 
net  ;  but  the  will  not  want  toys  now,  fne  is  fo  well  em¬ 
ployed.  I  wilh  her  fuccefs  ;  and  am  not  without  fome 
thought  of  becoming  her  fchool-fellow.  I  have  got  an 
Italian  Raflelas. 

Surely  my  dear  Lucy  will  recover  ;  I  wifh  I  could  do  her 
good.  I  love  her  very  much ;  and  Ihould  love  another 
godchild,  if  I  might  have  the  honour  of  Handing  to  the 
next  baby.  I  am,  isfc. 

LETTER  XXXVIII.  To  the  Same. 

my  dearest  mistress,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  1 8,  1773. 

THIS  is  the  laft  letter  that  I  fhall  write  5  while  you  are 
reading  it,  I  fhall  be  coming  home. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  boy ;  but  you  mull  not 
think  that  I  will  love  him  all  at  once  as  well  as  I  love 
Harry,  for  Harry  you  know  is  fo  rational.  I  lhall  love  him 
by  degrees. 

Poor,  pretty,  dear  Lucy  !  Can  nothing  do  her  good  ?  I 
am  ferry  to  lofe  her.  But  if  fhe  mull  be  taken  from  us,  let 
us  refign  her  with  confidence  into  the  hands  of  Him  who 
knows,  and  who  only  knows,  what  is  bell  both  for  us  and 

her. 

Ho  not  fuffer  yoyrfelf  to  be  dejected.  Refolution  and 
diligence  will  fupply  all  that  is  wanting,  and  all  that  is  loft. 
But  if  your  health  Ihould  be  impaired,  I  know  not  where 
to  find  a  fubftitute.  I  lhall  have  no  miftrefs  ;  Mr.  Thrale 
will  have  no  wife  ;  and  the  little  flock  will  have  no  mother. 

I  long  to  be  home,  and  have  taken  a  place  in  the  coach 
for  Monday  ;  I  hope  therefore  to  be  in  London  on  Friday 
the  26th,  in  the  evening.  Pleafe  to  let  Mrs.  Williams 
know.  I  am,  IsY. 


LETTER  XXIX.  To  the  Same. 

dear  madam,  Lichfield,  June  23,  1775. 

NOW  I  hope  you  are  thinking,  lhall  I  have  a  letter  to¬ 
day  from  Lichfield  ?  Something  of  a  letter  you  will  have ; 

how 
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how  elle  can  I  expect  that  you  fnould  write  ?  and  the 
morning  on  which  I  (hould  mifs  a  letter  would  be  a  morn¬ 
ing  of  uneafmefs,  notwithftanding  all  that  would  be  faid 
or  done  by  the  fillers  of  Stowhill,  who  do  and  fay  whatever 
good  they  can.  They  give  me  good  words,  and  cherries, 
and  ftrawberries.  Lady  *  *  *  *  and  her  mother  and  fifter 
were  vifiting  there  yeflerday,  and  Lady  *  *  *  *  took  her 
tea  before  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Cobb  is  to  come  to  Mifs  Porter’s  this  afternoon. 

Mifs  A -  comes  little  near  me.  Mr.  Langley  of  Afh- 

bourne  was  here  to-day,  in  his  way  to  Birmingham,  and 
every  body  talks  of  you. 

The  ladies  of  the  Amicable  Society  are  to  walk,  in  a  few 
days,  from  the  town-hall  to  the  cathedral  in  proceflion  to 
hear  a  fermon.  They  walk  in  linen  gowns,  and  each  has 
a  flick  with  an  acorn,  but  for  the  acorn  they  could  give 
no  reafon,  till  I  told  them  of  the  civic  crown. 

I  have  juft  had  your  fweet  letter,  and  am  glad  that  you 
are  to  be  at  the  regatta.  You  know  how  little  I  love  to 
have  you  left  out  of  any  firming  part  of  life.  You  have 
every  right  to  diflinflion,  and  fhould  therefore  be  diitin- 
guifhed.  You  will  fee  a  fhcw  with  philofophic  fuperiority, 
and  therefore  may  fee  it  fafely.  It  is  eafy  to  talk  of  fitting 
at  home  contented,  when  others  are  feeing  or  making 
{hows.  But  not  to  have  been  where  it  is  fuppofed,  and  fel- 
dom  fuppofed  falfely,  that  all  would  go  if  they  could  ;  to 
be  able  to  fay  nothing  when  every  one  is  talking  ;  to  have 
no  opinion  when  every  one  is  judging  5  to  hear  exclama¬ 
tions  of? rapture,  without  power  to  deprefs  ;  to  liften  to 
falfehoods  without  right  to  contradict,  is,  after  all,  a  ftate 
of  temporary  inferiority,  in  which  the  mind  is  rather 
hardened  by  ftubbornnefs,  than  fupported  by  fortitude.  If 
the  world  be  worth  winning,  let  us  enjoy  it  ;  if  it  is  to  be 
defpifed,  let  us  defpife  it  by  conviction.  But  the  world  is 
not  to  be  defpifed  but  as  it  is  compared  with  fomething 
better.  Company  is  in  itfelf  better  than  folitude,  and  plea- 
fure  better  than  indolence.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,  fays  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  natural  philofopher.  By  doing  nothing 
and  by  knowing  nothing  no  power  of  doing  good  can  be 
obtained.  He  muft  mingle  with  the  world  that  defires  to 
be  ufeful.  Every  new  fcene  impreffes  new  ideas,  enriches 
the  imagination,  and  enlarges  the  power  of  reafon,  by 
new  topics  of  comparifon.  You  that  have  feen  the  regatta 
will  have  images  which  we  who  mifs  it  muft  want,  and  no 
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intellectual  images  are  without  ufe.  But  when  you  are 
in  this  fcene  of  fplendour  and  gaiety,  do  not  let  one  of 
your  fits  of  negligence  fteal  upon  you.  Hoc  age ,  is  the 
great  rule,  whether  you  are  fenous  or  merry  •,  whether 
you  are  dating  the  expences  of  your  family,  learning  fci- 
ence  or  duty  from  a  folio,  or  floating  on  the  Thames  in  a 
fancied  drefs.  Of  the  wdrole  entertainment  let  me  not  hear 
fo  copious  nor  fo  true  an  account  from  any  body  as  from 
you.  I  am,  dearelt  Madam,  your,  is' c. 


LETTER  XXX.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Alhboume. 

I  AM  fure  I  write  and  write,  and  every  letter  that  comes 
from  you  charges  me  with  not  writing.  Since  I  wrote  to 
Queeney  I  have  w-ritten  twice  to  you,  on  the  6th  and  the 
9th  be  pleafed  to  let  me  know  whether  you  have  them  or 
have  them  not.  That  of  the  6th  you  fhould  regularly  have 
had  on  the  8th,  yet  your  letter  of  the  9th  feems  not  to 
mention  it ;  all  this  puzzles  me. 

Poor  dear  *  *  *  *  !  He  only  grows  dull  becaufe  he  is 
fickly  ;  age  has  not  yet  begun  to  impair  him,  nor  is  he 
fuch  a  chameleon  as  to  take  immediately  the  colour  of  his 
company.  When  you  fee  him  again,  you  will  find  him  re¬ 
animated.  Molt  men  have  their  bright  and  their  cloudy 
days,  at  leall  they  have  days  when  they  put  their  powers 
into  aft,  and  days  when  they  fuffer  them  to  repofe. 

Fourteen  thoufand  pounds  make  a  fum  fufficient  for  the 
eftablifliment  of  a  family,  and  which,  in  wdiatever  flow  of 
riches  or  confidence  of  profperitv,  deferves  to  be  very  feri- 
oufly  confidered.  I  hope  a  great  part  of  it  has  paid  debts,  and 
no  fmall  part  bought  land.  As  for  gravelling  and  walling 
and  digging,  though  I  am  not  much  delighted  with  them, 
yet  fomething,  indeed  much,  mult  be  allowed  to  every 
man’s  tafte.  He  that  is  growing  rich  has  a  right  to  enjov 
part  of  the  growth  his  own  way.  I  hope  to  range  in  the 

walk,  and  row  upon  the  water,  and  devour  fruit  from  the 

wall. 

Ur.  Taylor  wants  to  be  gardening.  He  means  to  buy  a 
piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  furround  it 
with  a  wall,  and  build  a  gardener’s  houfe  upon  it,  and  have 
fruit,  and  be  happy.  Much  happinefs  it  will  not  bring 

him  ; 
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him  ;  but  what  can  he  do  better  ?  If  I  had  money- 
enough,  what  would  I  do  ?  Perhaps,  if  you  and  matter 
did  not  hold  me,  I  might  go  to  Cairo,  and  down  the  Red 
Sea  to  Bengal,  and  take  a  ramble  in  India.  Would  this 
be  better  than  building  and  planting  ?  It  would  furely  give 
more  variety  to  the  eye,  and  more  amplitude  to  the  mind. 
Half  fourteen  thoufand  would  fend  me  out  to  fee  other 
forms  of  exiftence,  and  bring  me  back  to  defcribe  them. 

I  anfwer  this  the  day  on  which  I  had  yours  of  the  pth, 
that  is  on  the  i  tth.  Let  me  know  when  it  comes.  I 
am, 


LETTER  XXXI.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

madam,  Lichfield,  Auguft  2,  177 5. 

I  DINED  to-day  at  Stowhill,  and  am  come  away  to 
write  my  letter.  Never  furely  was  I  fuch  a  writer  before* 
Do  you  keep  my  letters  ?  I  am  not  of  vour  opinion  that  I 
lhall  not  like  to  read  them  hereafter ;  for  though  there  is 
in  them  not  much  hiftcry  of  mind,  or  any  thing  elfe,  they 
will,  I  hope,  always  be  in  fome  degree  the  records  of  a  pure 
and  blameiei's  friendfnip,  and  in  feme  hours  of  languor  and 
fadnefs  may  revive  the  memory  of  more  cheerful  times. 

Why  you  fliould  fuppofe  yourfelf  not  defirous  hereafter 
to  read  the  hittory  of  your  own  mind,  I  do  not  fee. 
Twelve  years,  on  which  you  now  look  as  on  a  vaft  expanfe 
of  life,  will  probably  be  patted  over  uniformly  and  fmoothly, 
with  very  little  perception  of  your  progrefs,  and  with  very 
few  remarks  upon  the  way.  That  accumulation  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  you  promife  to  yourfelf,  by  which  the  future  is 
to  look  back  upon  the  prefent,  with  the  fuperiority  of  man¬ 
hood  to  infancy,  will  perhaps  never  be  attempted,  or  never 
will  be  made  5  and  you  will  find,  as  millions  have  found 
before  you,  that  forty-five  has  made  little  fennble  addition 
to  thirty-three. 

As  the  body  after  a  certain  time  gains  no  increafe  of 
height,  and  little  of  ftrength,  there  is  likewife  a  period, 
though  more  variable  bv  external  caufes,  when  the  mind 
commonly  attains  its  ftationary  point,  and  very  little  ad¬ 
vances  its  powers  of  refletlion,  judgment,  and  ratiocina¬ 
tion.  The  body  may  acquire  new  modes  of  motion,  or 
new  dexterities  of  mechanic  operations,  but  its  original 
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ftrength  receives  not  improvement ;  the  mind  may  be  ftored 
with  new  languages,  or  new  fciences,  but  its  power  of 
thinking  remains  nearly  the  fame,  and  unlefs  it  attains 
new  fubje&s  of  meditation,  it  commonly  produces  thoughts 
of  the  fame  force  and  the  fame  extent,  at  very  diftant  in¬ 
tervals  of  life,  as  the  tree,  unlefs  a  foreign  fruit  be  ingrafted, 
gives  year  after  year  productions  of  the  fame  form  and 
the  fame  flavour. 

By  intellectual  force  or  ftrength  of  thought  is  meant  the 
degree  of  power  which  the  mind  poffeffes  of  furveying  the 
fubjeCt  of  meditation,  with  its  circuits  of  concomitants, 
and  its  train  of  dependence. 

Of  this  power,  which  all  obferve  to  be  very  different  in 
different  minds,  part  feems  the  gift  of  nature,  and  part 
the  acquifition  of  experience.  When  the  powers  of  nature 
have  attained  their  intended  energy,  they  can  be  no  more 
advanced.  The  fhrub  can  never  become  a  tree.  And  it  is 
not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  are  before  the 
middle  of  life  in  their  full  vigour. 

Nothing  then  remains  but  practice  and  experience  ;  and 
perhaps  why  they  do  fo  little,  may  be  worth  enquiry. 

But  I  have  juft  now  looked,  and  find  it  fo  late,  that  I 
will  enquire  againft  the  next  poll  night.  I  am,  csV. 


LETTER  XXXII.  To  the  Same. 

dear  madam,  Lichfield,  Augufi:  5,  177c. 

INSTEAD  of  forty  reafons  for  my  return,  one  is  fuf- 
ficient — that  you  with  for  my  company.  I  purpofe  to  write 
no  more  till  you  fee  me.  The  ladies  at  Stowhill  and 
Greenhill,  are  unanimoufly  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  belt 
to  take  a  poft-chaife,  and  not  to  be  troubled  with  the  vexa¬ 
tions  of  a  common  carriage.  I  will  venture  to  fuppofe  the 
ladies  at  Streatham  to  be  of  the  fame  mind. 

You  will  now  expert  to  be  told  why  you  will  not  be  fo 
much  wifer  as  you  expeCt,  when  you  have  lived  twelve 
years  longer. 

It  is  fait!,  and  faid  truly,  that  experience  is  the  beft 
teacher ;  and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  as  life  is  lengthened  ex¬ 
perience  is  encreafed.  But  a  clofer  infpefiion  of  human 
life  will  difeover  that  time  often  pafies  without  any  incident 
which  can  much  enlarge  knowledge  or  ratify  judgment. 

When / 
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"When  we  are  young  we  learn  much,  "becaufe  we  are  under-- 
fall’/  ignorant  we  obferve  every  thing  becaufe  every  thing 
is  new.  But  after  feme  years  the  occurrences  of  daily  life 
are  exhauded  ;  one  day  pa  lies  like  another,  in  the  fame 
feene  of  appearances,  in  the  fame  courfe  of  tranfaftions  •, 
we  have  to  do  what  we  have  often  done,  and  what  we 
do  not  trv,  becaufe  we  do  not  wifn  to  do  much  better  j 
we  are  told  what  we  already  know,  and  therefore  what 
repetition  cannot  make  us  know  with  greater  certainty. 

Ke  that  has  early  learned  much,  perhaps  feidom  makes, 
with  regard  to  life  and  manners,  much  addition  to  his 
knowledge  -5  not  only  becaufe  as  more  is  known  there  is 
lefs  to  learn,  but  becaufe  a  mind  ftored  with  images  and 
principles  turns  inwards  for  its  own  entertainment,  and  is 
employed  in  fettling  thofe  ideas  which  run  into  confulion, 
and  in  recollecting  thofe  which  are  dealing  away  ;  prac¬ 
tices  bv  which  wifdom  may  be  kept  but  not  gained.  The 
merchant  who  was  at  hrlt  bufy  in  acquiring  money,  ceafes 
to  grow  richer,  from  the  time  when  he  makes  it  his  bufmefs 
only  to  count  it. 

Thofe  who  have  families  or  employments  are  engaged 
in  bufmefs  of  little  difficulty,  but  of  great  importance,  re¬ 
quiring  rather  alfiduity  of  practice  than  iubtilty  of  fpecu- 
lation,  occupying  the  attention  with  images  too  bulky  for 
refinement,  and  too  obvious  for  reiearch.  The  right  is  al¬ 
ready  known,  what  remains  is  only  to  follow  it.  Daily  bu- 
finefs  adds  no  more  to  wifdom,  than  daily  leffon  to  the 
learning  of  the  teacher.  But  of  how  few  lives  does  not 
dated  duty  claim  the  greater  part  ? 

Far  the  greater  part  of  human  minds  never  endeavour 
their  own  improvement.  Opinions  once  received  from 
indrufHon,  or  fettled  by  whatever  accident,  are  feidom 
recalled  to  examination  •,  having  been  once  fuppofed  to  be 
right,  they  are  never  difeovered  to  be  erroneous,  for  no 
application  is  made  of  any  thing  that  time  may  prefent, 
either  to  fhake  or  to  confirm  them.  From  this  acquiefcence 
in  preconceptions  none  are  wholly  free  ;  between  fear  of 
uncertainty,  and  diflike  of  labour,  every  one  reds  while 
he  might  yet  go  forward  ;  and  they  that  were  wife  at 
thirty-three,  are  very  little  wifer  at  forty-five. 

Of  this  fpeculation  you  are  perhaps  tired,  and  would  ra¬ 
ther  hear  of  Sophy-  I  hope  before  this  comes  that  her 
head  will  be  eafier,  and  your  head  lefs  filled  with  fears 

and 
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and  troubles,  which  you  know  are  to  be  indulged  only  to 
prevent  evil,  not  to  encreafe  it. 

Your  uneafinefs  about  Sophy  is  probably  unneceffary, 
and  at  wotII  your  other  children  are  healthful,  and  your 
affairs  profperous.  Unmingled  good  cannot  be  expected  ; 
but  as  we  may  lawfully  gather  all  the  good  within  our 
reach,  we  may  be  allowed  to  lament  after  that  which  we 
lofe.  I  hope  your  Ioffes  are  at  an  end,  and  that  as  far  as  the 
condition  of  our  prefent  exiftence  permits,  your  remaining 
life  will  be  happy.  I  am,  & c. 


LETTER  XXXIII.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

dear  madam,  Lichfield,  March  25,  177 6. 

THIS  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  many  days 
before  me  •,  in  a  diftrefs  which  can  be  fo  little  relieved, 
nothing  remains  for  a  friend  but  to  come  and  partake  it. 

Poor  dear  fweet  little  boy  !  When  I  read  the  letter  this 
day  to  Mrs.  Afton,  fhe  faid,  «  Such  a  death  is  the  next 
“  to  tranflation.”  Yet  however  I  may  convince  myfelf 
of  this,  the  tears  are  in  my  eyes,  and  yet  I  could  not  love 
him  as  you  loved  him,  nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future 
comfort  as  you  and  his  father  reckoned  upon  him. 

Pie  is  gone,  and  we  are  going  !  We  could  not  have 
enjoyed  him  long,  and  {hall  not  long  be  feparated  from 
him.  He  has  probably  efcaped  many  fuch  pangs  as  you 
are  now  feeling. 

Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  confidence  we 
refign  ourfelves  to  Almighty  Goodnefs,  and  fall  down, 
without  irreverent  murmurs,  before  the  Sovereign  Diftri- 
buter  of  good  and  evil,  with  hope  that  though  forrow 
endureth  for  a  night,  yet  joy  may  come  in  the  morning. 

I  have  known  you,  Madam,  too  long  to  think  that  you 
want  any  arguments  for  fubmiffion  to  the  Supreme  Will  ; 
nor  can  my  confolation  have  any  effedt  but  that  of  fhewing 
that  I.  wifh  to  comfort  you.  What  can  be  done  you  muft. 
do  for  yourfelf.  Remember  firft,  that  your  child  is  happy  ; 
and  then,  that  he  is  fafe,  not  only  from  the  ills  of  this 
world,  but  from  thofe  more  formidable  dangers  which  ex¬ 
tend  their  mifchief  to  eternity.  You  have  brought  into 
the  world  a  rational  being';  have  feen  him  happy  during 
the  little  life  that  has  been  granted  him  ;  and  can  have  no 
Vol.  VI.  N  n  doubt 
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doubt  but  that  his  happinefs  is  now  permanent  and  immu¬ 
table. 

When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  fuch  tranquillity  as 
nature  will  admit,  force  your  attention,  as  you  can,  upon 
vour  accuftomed  duties  and  accuftomed  entertainments. 
You  can  do  no  more  for  our  dear  boy,  but  you  mull  not 
therefore  think  lefs  on  thofe  whom  your  attention  may 
make  fitter  for  the  place  to  which  he  is  gone.  I  am,  dear- 
eft,  dearefl  Madam,  vour  mod  affectionate  humble  fer¬ 
vent. 


LETTER  XXXIV.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAREST  LADY,  Sept.  6,  1/77- 

IT  is  true  that  I  have  loitered,  and  what  is  worfe,  loiter¬ 
ed  with  very  little  pleafure.  The  time  has  run  away,  as 
molt  time  runs,  without  account,  without  ufe,  and  with¬ 
out  memorial.  But  to  fay  this  of  a  few  weeks,  though  not 
pleafing,  might  be  borne,  but  what  ought  to  be  the  regret 
of  him  who,  in  a  few  days,  will  have  fo  nearly  the  fame 
to  fay  of  fixty-eight  years  ?  But  complaint  is  vain. 

If  you  have  nothing  to  fay  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis,  what  can  occur  to  me  in  little  cities  and 
petty  towns  •,  in  places  which  we  have  both  feen,  and  of 
which  no  defcription  is  wanted  ?  I  have  left  part  of  the 
company  with  which  you  dined  here,  to  come  and  write 
this  letter  •,  in  which  I  have  nothing  to-  tell,  but  that  my 
nights  are  very  tedious.  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  to  for¬ 
bear  trying  fomething. 

As  you  have  now  little  to  do,  I  fuppofe  you  are  pretty 
diligent  at  the  Thraliana,  and  a  very  curious  collection  pof- 
teritv  will  find  it.  Do  not  remit  the  praCHce  of  writing 
down  occurrences  as  they  arife,  of  whatever  kind,  and  be 
verv  punctual  in  annexing  the  dates-.  Chronology  you 
know  is  the  eye  of  hiftory  5  and  every  man’s  life  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  himfelf.  Do  not  omit  painful  cafualties,  or 
unpleafing  paffages,  they  make  the  variegation  of  exiftence 
and  there  are  many  tranfaCtions,  of  which  I  will  not  promife 
with  vEneas,  et  hac  olim  meminijfe  juvabit.  Y et  that  remem¬ 
brance  which  is  not  pleafant  may  be  ufeful.  There  is 
however  an  intemperate  attention  to  flight  circumltances 
which  is  to  be  avoidedj  left  a  great  part  of  life  be  fpent  in 
3.  writing 
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writing  the  hiftory  of  the  reft.  Every  day  perhaps  has 
fomething  to  be  noted,  but  in  a  fettled  and  uniform  courfe 
few  days  can  have  much. 

Why  do  I  write  all  this,  which  I  had  no  thought  of 
when  I  begun  ?  The  Thraliana  drove  it  all  into  my  head. 
It  deferves  however  an  hour’s  reflection,  to  confider  how, 
with  the  leaft  lofs  of  time,  the  lofs  of  what  we  wifh  to 
retain  may  be  prevented. 

Do  not  negleft  to  write  to  me,  for  when  a  poll  comes 
empty,  I  am  really  difappointed. 

Bofwell,  I  believe,  will  meet  me  here.  I  am,  deareft 
Lady,  your,  £®jV. 


LETTER  XXXV.  Mrs.  Thrale. 
dear  madam,  Lichfield,  October  3,  1777. 

THIS  is  the  laft  time  that  I  fhall  write,  in  this  excurfion, 
from  this  place.  To-morrow  I  fhall  be,  I  hope,  at  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  from  which  place  I  fhall  do  my  beft  to  find  the 
neareft  way  home.  I  come  home,  I  think,  worfe  than  I 
went  ;  and  do  not  like  the  ftate  of  my  health.  But,  vive 
hoclie,  make  the  moft  of  life.  I  hope  to  get  better,  and 

- fweep  the  cobwebs.  But  I  have  fad  nights.  Mrs. 

Alton  has  fent  me  to  Mr.  Green  to  be  cured. 

Did  you  fee  Foote  at  Brighthelmftone  ? — Did  you  think 
he  would  fo  foon  be  gone  ? — Life,  fays  Falftaff,  is  a  fhuttle. 
Fie  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way  ;  and  the  world  is  really 
impoverifhed  by  his  finking  glories.  Murphy  ought  to  write 
his  life,  at  leaft  to  give  the  world  a  Footeana.  Now,  will 
any  of  his  contemporaries  bewail  him  ?  Will  genius 
change  his  fex  to  weep  ?  I  would  really  have  his  life  written 
with  diligence. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  work  pretty  diligently  now  for 
fome  time.  I  hope  to  get  through,  though  fo  many  weeks 
have  pa'{Ted.  Little  lives  and  little  criticifms  may  ferve. 

Having  been  in  the  country  fo  long,  with  very  little  to 
detain  me,  I  am  rather  glad  to  look  homewards.  I 
am,  (sfc. 


N  n  2 
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LETTER  XXXVI.  To  Mrs .  Thrale. 

dear  madam,  Odtober  10,  1 777* 

AND  fo,  fuppofing  that  I  might  come  to  town  and  ne- 
glekt  to  give  you  notice,  or  thinking  fome  other  ftrange 
thought,  but  certainly  thinking  wrong,  you  fall  to  writing 
about  me  to  Tom  Davies,  as  if  he  could  tell  you  any  thing 
that  I  would  not  have  you  know.  As  foon  as  I  came  hither, 
I  let  you  know'  of  my  arrival ;  and  the  confequence  is,  that 
I  am  fummoned  to  Brighthelmftone  through  {forms,  and 
cold,  and  dirt,  and  all  the  hardlhips  of  wintry  journies. 
You  know  my  natural  dread  of  all  thofe  evils  ;  yet  to  {hew 
my  mafter  an  example  of  compliance,  and  to  let  you  know 
how  much  I  long  to  fee  you,  and  to  boaff  how  little  I  give 
way  to  difeafe,  my  purpofe  is  to  be  with  you  on  Friday. 

I  am  forry  for  poor  Nezzy,  and  hope  {lie  will  in  time  be 
better  I  hope  the  fame  for  myfelf.  The  rejuvenefcency 
of  Mr.  Scrafe  gives  us  both  reafon  to  hope,  and  therefore 
both  of  us  rejoice  in  his  recovery.  I  wifli  him  wellbefides 
as  a  friend  to  my  mafter. 

I  am  juft  come  home  from  not  feeing  my  Lord  Mayor’s 
fhew,  but  I  might  have  feen  at  leaft  part  of  it.  But  I 
faw  Mifs  Wefley  and  her  brothers  ;  {he  fends  her  compli¬ 
ments.  Mrs.  Williams  is  come  home,  I  think  a  very  little 
better. 

Every  body  was  an  enemy  to  that  wig. — -We  will  burn 
it,  and  get  drunk  ;  for  what  is  joy  without  drink.  Wagers 
are  laid  in  the  city  about  our  fuccefs,  which  is  yet,  as  the 
French  call  it,  problematical.  Well,  but  ferioufiy  I  think 
I  {hall  be  glad  to  fee  you  in  your  own  hair ;  but  do  not 
take  too  much  time  in  combing,  and  twilling,  and  paper¬ 
ing,  and  unpapering,  and  curling,  and  frizzing,  and  pow¬ 
dering,  and  getting  out  the  powder,  wdth  all  the  other 
operations  required  in  the  cultivation  of  a  head  of  hair  j 
yet  let  it  be  combed  at  leaft  once  in  three  months,  on  the 
quarter-day — I  could  with  it  might  be  combed  once  at  leaft 
in  fix  weeks  ;  if  I  were  to  indulge  my  wdfhes,  but  what 
are  wilhes  without  hopes,  I  fhould  fancy  the  operation 
performed — one  knows  not  when  one  has  enough — perhaps 
every  morning.  I  am,  deareft  Lady,  your,  tsV. 
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LETTER  XXXVII.  To  the  Same. 
dear  madam,  October  13,  1777. 

YET  I  do  love  to  hear  from  you.  Such  pretty  kind 
letters  as  you  fend.  But  it  gives  me  great  delight  to  find 
that  my  matter  mifles  me.  I  begin  to  wifh  myfelf  with 
you  more  than  I  fhould  do,  if  I  were  wanted  lefs.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  ftay  away  till  one’s  company  is  defired,  but 
not  fo  good  to  ftay  after  it  is  defired. 

You  know  I  have  fome  work  to  do.  I  did  not  fet  to  it 
very  foon  ;  and  if  I  fhould  go  up  to  London  with  nothing 

done,  what  would  be  faid,  but  that  I  was - who  can  tell 

what  ?  I  therefore  ftay  till  I  can  bring  up  fomething  to  flop 
their  mouths,  and  then - 

Though  I  am  ftill  at  Afhbourne,  I  receive  your  dear 
letters  that  come  to  Lichfield,  and  you  continue  that 
direction,  for  I  think  to  get  thither  as  foon  as  I  can. 

One  of  the  does  died  yefterday,  and  I  am  afraid  her 
fawn  will  be  ftarved  ;  I  wifh  Mifs  Thrale  had  it  to  nurfe  ; 
but  the  doCtor  is  now  all  for  cattle,  and  minds  very  little 
either  does  or  hens. 

How  did  you  and  your  aunt  part  ?  Did  you  turn  her  out 
of  doors  to  begin  your  journey  ?  or  did  fhe  leave  you  by 
her  ufual  fhortnefs  of  vifits  ?  I  love  to  know  how  you 
go  on. 

I  cannot  but  think  on  your  kindnefs  and  my  matter’s. 
Life  has,  upon  the  whole,  fallen  fhort,  very  fliort,  of  my 
early  expectation  ;  but  the  acquifition  of  fuch  a  friendfhip, 
at  an  age  when  new  friendfhips  are  feldom  acquired,  is 
fomething  better  than  the  general  courfe  of  things  gives 
man  a  right  to  expe£t.  I  think  on  it  with  great  delight ;  I 
am  not  very  apt  to  be  delighted.  I  am,  CsY. 


v  LETTER  XXXVIII.  To  the  Same. 

dear  madam,  Lichfield,  October  27,  1777. 

YOU  talk  of  writing  and  writing,  as  if  you  had  all  the 
writing  to  yourfelf.  If  our  correfpondence  were  printed, 
$  am  fure  pofterity,  for  pofterity  is  always  the  author’s  fa¬ 
vourite. 
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vourite,  would  fay  that  I  am  a  good  writer  too. — Anch’io 
jotio pittore.  To  fit  down  fo  often  with  nothing  to  fay  ;  to 
fay  fomething  fo  often,  almoft  without  confcioufnefs  of 
faying,  and  without  any  remembrance  of  having  faid,  is  a 
power  of  which  I  will  not  violate  my  modefty  by  boafting, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  every  body  has  it. 

Some,  when  they  write  to  their  friends,  are  all  affeCtion  ; 
fome  are  wife  and  fentcntious  j  fome  ftrain  their  powers 
for  efforts  of  gaiety  ;  fome  write  news,  and  fome  write 
fecrets  •,  but  to  make  a  letter  without  affection,  without 
wifdom,  without  gaiety,  without  news,  and  without  a  fe- 
cret,  is,  doubtlefs,  the  great  epiftoiic  art. 

In  a  man’s  letters,  you  know.  Madam,  his  foul  lies 
naked,  his  letters  are  only  the  mirrourof  his  bread:  ;  what¬ 
ever  pafi'es  within  him  is  fhown  undifguifed  in  its  natural 
procefs  ;  nothing  is  inverted,  nothing  diftorted  you 
fee  fyftems  in  their  elements  ;  you  difcover  aCcions  in  their 
motives. 

Of  this  great  truth,  founded  by  the  knowing  to  the  ig¬ 
norant,  and  fo  echoed  by  the  ignorant  to  the  knowing,  w  hat 
evidence  have  you  now  before  you  ?  Is  not  my  foul  laid 
open  in  thefe  veracious  pages  ?  Do  not  you  fee  me  reduced 
to  my  firft  principles  ?  This  is  the  pleafure  of  correfpond- 
ing  v/ith  a  friend,  where  doubt  and  diftruft  have  no  place, 
and  every  thing  is  faid  as  it  is  thought.  The  original  idea 
is  laid  down  in  its  fimple  purity,  and  all  the  fupervenient 
conceptions  are  fpread  over  it ,Jlratum  fuper  Jlratum>  as  they 
happen  to  be  formed.  Thefe  are  the  letters  by  which 
fouls  are  united,  and  by  wrhich  minds  naturally  in  unifon 
move  each  other  as  they  are  moved  themfelyes.  I  know'-, 
deareft  Lady,  that  in  the  perufal  of  this,  fuch  is  the  con- 
fanguinity  of  our  intellects,  you  will  be  touched  as  I  am 
touched.  I  have  indeed  concealed  nothing  from  you,  nor 
do  I  expeCt  ever  to  repent  of  having  thus  opened  my  heart 
I  am,  bfc. 


LETTER  XXXIX.  T \  Mrs .  Thrale. 
bear  madam,  Alhbourne,  June  14,  1779. 

YOUR  account  of  Mr.  Thrale’s  illnefs  is  very  terrible  ; 
but  when  I  remember  that  he  feems  to  have  it  peculiar  to 
bis  conftitution,  that  whatever  diftemper  he  has,  he  always 
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has  his  head  affeCted,  I  am  lefs  frighted.  The  feizure  was, 
l  think,  not  apopledtical,  but  hyfterical,  and  therefore  not 
dangerous  to  life.  I  would  have  you  however  confult  fuch 
phyficians  as  you  think  you  can  belt  truft.  Bromfield  feems 
to  have  done  well,  and  by  his  practice  appears  not  to  fuf- 
pect  an  apoplexy.  That  is  a  folid  and  fundamental  com¬ 
fort.  I  remember  Dr.  Marfigli,  an  Italian  phyfician,  whofe 
feizure  was  more  violent  than  Mr.  Thrale’s,  for  he  fell 
down  helplefs,  but  his  cafe  was  not  confidered  as  of  much 
danger,  and  he  went  fafe  home,  and  is  now  a  profeffor  at 
Padua.  His  fit  was  confidered  as  only  hyfterical. 

I  hope  Sir  Philip,  who  franked  your  letter,  comforts  you 
as  well  as  Mr.  Seward.  If  I  can  comfort  you,  I  will  come 
to  you,  but  I  hope  you  are  now  no  longer  in  want  of  any 
help  to  be  happy.  I  am,  is’c. 

The  Doftor  fends  his  compliments  i  he  is  one  of  the 
people  that  are  growing  old. 


LETTER  XL.  To  the  Satne. 
dear  madam,  Afhbourne,  June  14,  1779. 

HOW  near  we  all  are  to  extreme  danger.  We  are 
merry  or  fad,  or  bufy  or  idle,  and  forget  that  death  is 
hovering  over  us.  You  are  a  dear  Lady  for  writing  again. 
The  cafe,  as  you  now  defcribe  it,  is  worfe  than  I  conceived 
it  when  I  read  your  firft  letter.  It  is  ftiil  however  not 
apoplectic,  but  feems  to  have  fomething  worfe  than  hyfte¬ 
rical,  a  tendency  to  a  palfy,  which  I  hope  however  is  now 
over.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  Heberden,  and  hope  we 
are  all  fafer.  I  am  the  more  alarmed  by  this  violent  feizure, 
as  I  can  impute  it  to  no  wrong  practices,  or  intemperance  of 
any  kind,  and  therefore  know  not  how  . any  defence  or  pre- 
fervative  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Thrale  has  certainly  lefs 
exercife  than  when  he  followed  the  foxes,  but  he  is  very  far 
from  unwieldinefs  or  inactivity,  and  further  ftiil  from  any 
vicious  or  dangerous  excefs.  I  fancy,  however,  he  will  do 
well  to  ride  more. 

Do,  dear  Madam,  let  me  know  every  poll  how  he  goes 
on.  Such  fudden  violence  is  very  dreadful  ;  we  know  not 
by  what  it  is  let  loofe  upon  us,  nor  by  what  its  effects  are 
limited. 


If 
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If  my  coming  can  either  affift  or  divert,  or  be  ufeful  to 
any  purpofe,  let  me  but  know.  I  will  foon  be  with  you. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Queeney’s  Baucis,  ended  laft  week  a 
long  life  of  difeafe  and  poverty.  She  had  been  married 
about  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  not  much  amifs,  but  always  complaining. 
I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XLI.  To  Mr.  Thrale, 

dear  sir,  Lichfield,  June  23,  1779, 

T  O  {hew  you  how  well  I  think  of  your  health,  I  have 
fent  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  keep  for  me.  It  will  come 
within  one  day  of  quarter  day,  and  that  day  you  muft 
give  me.  I  came  by  it  in  a  very  uncommon  manner,  and 
would  not  confound  it  with  the  reft. 

My  wicked  miftrefs  talks  as  if  fhe  thought  it  poflible  for 
me  to  be  indifferent  or  negligent  about  your  health  or 
hers.  If  I  could  have  done  any  good,  I  had  not  delayed  an 
hour  to  come  to  you,  and  I  will  come  very  foon  to  try  if 
my  advice  can  be  of  any  ufe,  or  my  company  of  any  en¬ 
tertainment. 

What  can  be  done  you  muft  do  for  yourfelf ;  do  not  let 
any  uneafy  thought  fettle  in  your  mind.  Cheerfulnefs  and 
exercife  are  your  great  remedies.  Nothing  is  for  the  pre- 
fent  worth  your  anxiety.  Vlviie  lati  is  one  of  the  great 
rules  of  health.  I  believe  it  will  be  good  to  ride  often, 
but  never  to  wearinefs,  for  wearinefs  is  itfelf  a  temporary 
refolution  of  the  nerves,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided. 
Labour  is  exercife  continued  to  fatigue — exercife  is  labour 
ufed  only  while  it  produces  pleafure. 

Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet,  do  not  think  with 
earneftnefs  even  of  your  health,  but  think  on  fuch  things 
as  may  pleafe  without  too  much  agitation  :  among  which 
I  hope  is,  dear  Sir,  your,  £sY. 
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LETTER  XLII.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAR  MADAM, 

O  N  Sunday  I  dined  with  poor  Lawrence,  who  is  deafer 
than  ever.  When  he  was  told  that  Dr.  Moify  vifited  Mr. 
Thrale,  he  enquired  for  what  ?  and  faid  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  which  Nature  would  not  do  for  herfelf.  On 
Sunday  evening  I  was  at  Mrs.  Vefey’s,  and  there  was  en¬ 
quiry  about  my  mafter,  but  I  told  them  all  good.  There 
was  Dr.  Barnard  of  Eaton,  and  we  made  a  noife  all  the 
evening;  and  there  was  Pepys,  and  Wraxal  till  I  drove 
him  away.  And  I  have  no  lofs  of  my  miftrefs,  who 
laughs,  and  frilks,  and  frolicks  it  all  the  long  day,  and 
never  thinks  of  poor  Colin. 

If  Mr.  Thrale  will  but  continue  to  mend,  we  {hall,  I 
hope,  come  together  again,  and  do  as  good  things  as  ever 
we  did  ;  but  perhaps  you  will  be  made  too  proud  to  heed 
me,  and  yet,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  it  will  not  be  eafy 
for  you  to  find  i'uch  another. 

Queeney  has  been  a  good  girl,  and  wrote  me  a  letter  ; 
if  Burney  faid  {he  would  write,  {he  told  you  a  fib.  She 
writes  nothing  to  me.  She  can  write  home  fall  enough. 
I  have  a  good  mind  not  to  let  her  know,  that  Dr.  Bernard,  to 
whom  I  had  recommended  her  novel,  fpeaks  of  it  with 
great  commendation,  and  that  the  copy  which  {lie  lent  me, 
lias  been  read  by  Dr.  Lawrence  three  times  over.  And  yet 
what  a  gypfey  it  is.  She  no  more  minds  me  than  if  I  were 
a  Brangton.  Pray  fpeak  to  Queeney  to  write  again. 

I  have  had  a  cold  and  a  cough,  and  taken  opium,  and  think 
I  am  better.  We  have  had  very  cold  weather  ;  bad  riding 
weather  for  my  mafter,  but  he  will  furmount  it  all.  Did 
Mrs.  Browne  make  any  reply  to  your  comparifon  of  bufi- 
nefs  with  folitude,  or  did  you  quite  down  her  ?  I  am  much 
pleafed  to  think  that  Mrs.  Cotton  thinks  me  worth  a  frame, 
and  a  place  upon  her  wall ;  her  kindnefs  was  hardly  within 
my  hope,  but  time  does  wonderful  things.  All  my  fear  is, 
that  if  I  fhould  come  again,  my  print  would  be  taken 
down.  I  fear  I  {hall  never  hold  it. 

Who  dines  with  you  ?  Do  you  fee  Dr.  Woodward  or 
Dr.  Harrington  ?  Do  you  go  to  the  houfe  where  they  write 
for  the  myrtle?  You  are  at  all  places  of  high  refort,  and 
bring  home  hearts  by  dozens ;  while  I  am  feeking  for 
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fomething  to  fay  about  men  of  whom  I  know  nothing  but 
their  verfes,  and  fometimes  very  little  of  them.  Now  I 
have  begun,  however,  I  do  not  defpair  of  making  an  end. 
Mr.  Nicholls  holds  that  Addifon  is  the  mod  taking  of  all 
that  I  have  done.  I  doubt  they  will  not  be  done  before 
you  come  away. 

Now  you  think  yourfelf  the  firft  writer  in  the  world  for 
a  letter  about  nothing.  Can  you  write  fuch  a  letter  as  this? 
So  mifcellaneous,  with  fuch  noble  difdain  of  regularity  ; 
like  Shakefpeare’s  works,  fuch  graceful  negligence  of  tran- 
fition,  like  the  ancient  enthufiafts  ?  The  pure  voice  of  na¬ 
ture  and  of  friendfhip.  Now  of  whom  {hall  I  proceed  to 
fpeak  ?  Of  whom  but  Mrs.  Montague  ?  Having  mentioned 
Shakefpeare  and  Nature,  does  not  the  name  of  Montague 
force  itfelf  upon  me  ?  Such  were  the  tranfitions  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  which  now  feem  abrupt,  becaufe  the  intermediate 
idea  is  loft  to  modern  underftandings.  I  wifh  her  name 
had  connected  itfelf  with  friendfhip  ;  but,  ah  Colin,  thy 
hopes  are  in  vain  !  One  thing  however  is  left  me,  I  have 
(till  to  complain  ;  but  I  hope  I  fhall  not  complain  much 
while  you  have  any  kindnefs  for  me.  I  am,  deareft  and 
deareft  Madam,  your,  &c. 

London,  April  n,  1780. 

LETTER  XLIII.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAREST  MADAM, 

MR.  Thrale  never  will  live  abftinentiy,  till  he  can  per- 
fuade  himfelf  to  abftain  by  rule.  I  lived  on  potatoes  on 
Friday,  and  on  fpinach  to-day ;  but  I  have  had,  I  am 
afraid,  too  many  dinners  of  late.  I  took  phyfic  too  both 
days,  and  hope  to  faft  to-morrow.  When  he  comes  home, 
we  will  fhame  him,  ancf  Jebb  fhall  fcold  him  into  regula¬ 
rity.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  he  is  alv/ays  one  of  the 
company,  and  that  my  dear  Queeney  is  again  another. 
Encourage,  as  you  can,  the  mufical  girl. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  diflike  where  mu¬ 
tual  approbation  is  particularly  expended.  There  is  often 
on  both  fides  a  vigilance  not  over  benevolent ;  and  as  atten¬ 
tion  is  ftrongly  excited,  fo  that  nothing  drops  unheeded, 
any  difference  in  dafte  or  opinion,  and  fome  difference 
where  there  is  no  reftraint  will  commonly  appear,  it  imme¬ 
diately  generates  diflike. 
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Never  let  criticifms  operate  upon  your  face  or  your  mind-, 
it  is  very  rarely  that  an  author  is  hurt  by  his  critics.  The 
blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies 
in  the  focket ;  a  very  few  names  may  be  confidered  as  per¬ 
petual  lamps  that  fhine  unconfumed.  From  the  author  of 
Fitzofborne’s  Letters  I  cannot  think  myfelf  in  much  dan¬ 
ger.  I  met  him  only  once  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in 
lome  fmall  difpute  reduced  him  to  whittle  ;  having  not  feen 
him  fmce,  that  is  the  laft  impreflion.  Poor  Moor  the 
Fabulift  was  one  of  the  company. 

Mrs.  Montague’s  long  ftay  againft  her  own  inclination,  is 
very  convenient.  You  would,  by  your  own  confeflion, 
want  a  companion  ;  and  {he  is,  par  pluribus ,  converting 
with  her  you  may  find  variety  in  one. 

At  Mrs.  Ord’s  I  met  one  Mrs.  B — — — ,  a  travelled  lady, 
of  great  fpirit,  and  fome  confcioulhefs  of  her  own  abilities. 
We  had  a  conteft  of  gallantry  an  hour  long,  fo  much  to 
the  diverfion  of  the  company,  that  at  Ramfav’s  laft  night, 
in  a  crowded  room,  they  would  have  pitted  us  again. 
There  were  Smelt,  and  the  Bilhop  of  St.  Afaph,  who 
comes  to  every  place  ;  and  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Sir  Jofhua, 
and  ladies  out  of  tale. 

The  exhibition,  how  will  you  do,  either  to  fee  or  not  to 
fee  !  The  exhibition  is  eminently  fplendid.  There  is  con¬ 
tour,  and  keeping,  and  grace,  and  expreflion,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  artificial  excellence.  The  apartments  were 
truly  very  noble.  The  pictures,  for  the  fake  of  a  fky-light, 
are  at  the  top  of  the  houfe  •,  there  we  dined,  and  I  fat  over 
Sgainft  the  Archbiftiop  of  York.  See  how  I  live  when  I 
am  not  under  petticoat  government.  I  am,  SsY. 

London,  May  I,  1780, 


LETTER  XLIV.  cIo  the  Same. 

dear  madam,  London,  June  9,  1780. 

T  O  the  queftion,  Who  was  imprefted  with  confterna- 
tion  ?  it  may  with  great  truth  be  anfwered,  that  every  body 
was  imprefted,  for  nobody  was  fure  of  his  fafety. 

On  Friday  the  good  Proteftants  met  in  St.  George’s 
Fields,  at  the  fummons  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and 
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marching  to  Weftminfter,  infulted  the  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons,  who  all  bore  it  with  great  tamenefs.  At  night  the 
outrages  began  by  the  demolition  of  the  mafs-houfe  by 
Lincoln’s  Inn. 

An  exact  journal  of  a  week’s  defiance  of  government  I 
cannot  give  you.  On  Monday  Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been 
infulted,  fpoke  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  I  think  been 
infulted  too,  of  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  populace ;  and 
his  Lordfnip  treated  it  as  a  very  flight  irregularity.  On 
Tuefday  night  they  pulled  down  Fielding’s  houfe,  and  burnt 
his  goods  in  the  ftreet.  They  had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir 
George  Savile’s  houfe,  but  the  building  was  faved.  On 
Tuefday  evening,  leaving  Fielding’s  ruins,  they  went  to 
Newgate  to  demand  their  companions  who  had  been  feized 
demolifhing  the  chapel.  The  keeper  could  not  releafe 
them  but  by  the  Mayor’s  permilfion,  which  he  went  to 
afk ;  at  his  return  he  found  all  the  prifoners  releafed,  and 
Newgate  in  a  blaze.  They  then  went  to  Bloomfbury,  and 
fattened  upon  Lord  Mansfield’s  houfe,  which  they  pulled 
down ;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt  them. 
They  have  fince  gone  to  Cane-wood,  but  a  guard  was 
there  before  them:  They  plundered  fome  Papifts,  I  think, 
and  burnt  a  mafs-houfe  in  Moorfields  the  fame  night. 

On  Wednefday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scot  to  look  at  New¬ 
gate,  and  found  it  in  ruins,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing.  As 
I  went  by,  the  Proteftants  were  plundering  the  Sefiions- 
houfe  at  the  Old  Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a 
hundred;  but  they  did  their  work  at  leifure,  in  full  fecu- 
rity,  without  fentinels,  without  trepidation,  as  men  law¬ 
fully  employed,  in  full  day.  Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a 
commercial  place.  On  Wednefday  they  broke  open  the 
Fleet,  and  the  King’s-bench,  and  the  Marfhalfea,  and 
Woodftreet-counter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  and  re¬ 
leafed  all  the  prifoners. 

At  night  they  fet  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the  King’s- 
bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  places ;  and  one 
might  fee  the  glare  of  conflagration  fill  the  flcy  from  many 
parts.  The  fight  was  dreadful.  Some  people  were  threat¬ 
ened  ;  Mr.  Strahan  advifed  me  to  take  care  of  myfelf. 
Such  a  time  of  terror  you  have  been  happy  in  not  feeing. 

The  King  faid  in  council,  that  the  magiftrates  had  not 
done  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do  his  own  ;  and  a  pro¬ 
clamation  was  publifhed,  directing  us  to  keep  our  fervants 
within  doors,  as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  preferred  by 
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force.  The  foldiers  were  fent  out  to  different  parts,  and 
the  town  is  now  quiet. 

What  has  happened  at  your  houfe  you  will  know,  the 
harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of  beer ;  and  I  think  you  may  be 
fure  that  the  danger  is  over.  There  is  a  body  of  foldiers 
at  St.  Margaret’s  Hill. 

Of  Mr.  Tyfon  I  know  nothing,  nor  can  guefs  to  what 
he  can  allude ;  but  I  know  that  a  young  fellow  of  little 
more  than  feventy,  is  naturally  an  unrefilted  conqueror  of 
hearts. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Thrale  that  I  live  here  and  have  no  fruit, 
and  if  he  does  not  interpofe,  am  not  likely  to  have  much  ; 
but  I  think  he  might  as  well  give  me  a  little,  as  give  all  to 
the  gardener. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Queeney  and  Burney. 
I  am,  tsV. 


LETTER  XLV.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

dear  madam,  June  JO,  1780. 

YOU  have  ere  now  heard  and  read  enough  to  convince 
you,  that  we  have  had  fomething  to  fuffer,  and  fomething 
to  fear,  and  therefore  I  think  it  neceffary  to  quiet  the  foli- 
citude  which  you  undoubtedly  feel,  by  telling  you  that  our 
calamities  and  terrors  are  now  at  an  end.  The  foldiers  are 
Rationed  fo  as  to  be  every  where  within  call  ;  there  is  no 
longer  any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  individuals  are  hunted 
to  their  holes,  and  led  to  prifon  ;  the  ftreets  are  fife  and 
quiet ;  Lord  George  was  laft  night  fent  to  the  Tower. 
Mr.  John  Wilkes  wras  this  day  with  a  party  of  foldiers  in 
my  neighbourhood,  to  feize  the  publiflier  of  a  feditious 
paper.  Every  body  walks,  and  eats,  and  deeps  in  fecurity. 
But  the  hiltory  of  the  laft  week  would  fill  you  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  it  is  without  any  modern  example. 

Several  chapels  have  been  deftroyed,  and  feveral  inofFen- 
five  Papifts  have  been  plundered,  but  the  high  fport  was  to 
burn  the  jails.  This  was  a  good  rabble  trick.  The  debtors 
and  the  criminals  were  all  fet  at  liberty ;  but  of  the  crimi¬ 
nals,  as  has  always  happened,  many  are  already  retaken, 
and  two  pirates  have  furrendered  them  (elves,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
ported  that  they  will  be  pardoned. 


Govern- 
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Government  now  aCts  again  with  its  proper  force  ;  and 
we  are  all  again  under  the  protection  of  the  King  and  the 
law.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  and  my 
matter  to  have  my  teftimony  to  the  public  fecurity  ;  and 
that  you  would  fleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  you  that 
you  are  fafe.  I  am,  deareft  Lady,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XLVI.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 
dearest  madam,  London,  April  5,  iySi. 

OF  your  injunctions,  to  pray  for  you  and  write  to  you, 
I  hope  to  leave  neither  unobferved  ;  and  I  hope  to  find  you 
willing  in  a  fhort  time  to  alleviate  your  trouble  by  fome 
other  exercife  of  the  mind.  I  am  not  without  my  part  of 
the  calamity.  No  death  fince  that  of  my  wife  has  ever 
opprefied  me  like  this.  But  let  us  remember,  that  we  are 
in  the  hands  of  Him  who  knowrs  when  to  give  and  when  to 
take  away  ;  who  will  look  upon  us  with  mercy  through 
all  our  variations  of  exiftence,  and  who  invites  us  to  call 
on  him  in  the  day  of  trouble.  Call  upon  him  in  this 
great  revolution  of  life,  and  call  with  confidence.  You 
will  then  find  comfort  for  the  paft,  and  fupport  for  the 
future.  He  that  has  given  you  happinefs  in  marriage,  to 
a  degree  of  which,  without  perfonal  knowledge,  I  fhould 
have  thought  the  defcription  fabulous,  can  give  you  ano¬ 
ther  mode  of  happinefs,  as  a  mother  5  and  at  laft  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  lofing  all  temporal  cares  in  the  thoughts  of  an 
eternity  in  heaven. 

I  do  not  exhort  you  to  reafon  yourfelf  into  tranquillity. 
We  mull  firft  pray,  and  then  labour  ;  firfl  implore  the 

bleffing  of  God,  and  thofe  means  which  he  puts  into  our 

hands.  Cultivated  ground  has  few  weeds  ;  a  mind  occu¬ 
pied  by  lawful  bufinefs,  has  little  room  for  ulelefs  re¬ 
gret. 

We  read  the  will  to-day  ;  but  T  will  not  fill  my  firft 
letter  with  any  other  account  than  that,  with  all  my  zeal 
for  your  advantage,  I  am  fatisfied ;  and  that  the  other 
executors,  more  ufed  to  confider  property  than  I,  com¬ 
mended  it  for  wifdom  and  equity.  Yet  why  fhould  I  not 

tell  you  that  you  have  five  hundred  pounds  for  your  im¬ 
mediate  expences,  and  two  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  with 
both  the  houfes,  and  all  the  goods  ? 

Let 
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Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  the  time,  whether  long 
or  fhort,  that  {hall  be  granted  us,  may  be  well  fpent  j  and 
that  when  this  life,  which  at  the  longeft  is  very  fhort,  fhall 
come  to  an  end,  a  better  may  begin  which  fhall  never  end. 
I  am,  deareft  Madam,  your,  £sV. 


LETTER  XLVII.  To  the  Same. 

"  DEAR  MADAM,  April  7,  1 78 1. 

I  HOPE  you  begin  to  find  your  mind  grow  clearer. 
My  part  of  the  lofs  hangs  upon  me.  I  have  loft  a  friend 
of  boundlefs  kindnefs  at  an  age  when  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
I  fliould  find  another. 

If  you  think  change  of  place  likely  to  relieve  you,  there 
is  no  reafon  why  you  fhould  not  go  to  Bath  ;  the  diftances 
are  unequal,  but  with  regard  to  practice  and  bufinefs  they 
are  the  fame.  It  is  a  day’s  journey  from  either  place  •,  and 
the  poft  is  more  expeditious  and  certain  to  Bath.  Confuk 
only  your  own  inclination,  for  there  is  really  no  other  prin¬ 
ciple  of  choice.  God  direct  and  blefs  you. 

Mr.  C -  has  offered  Mr.  P -  money,  but  it 

was  not  wanted.  I  hope  we  {hall  all  do  all  we  can  to  make 
you  lefs  unhappy,  and  you  muff  do  all  you  can  for  yourfelf. 
"What  we,  or  what  you  can  do,  will  for  a  time  be  but  little  -y 
yet  certainly  that  calamity  which  may  be  confidered  as 
doomed  to  fall  inevitably  on  half  mankind,  is  not  finally 
without  alleviation. 

It  is  fome thing  for  me,  that  as  I  have  not  the  decrepi¬ 
tude  I  have  not  the  calloufnefs  of  old  age.  I  hope  in  time 
to  be  lefs  afflicted.  I  am, 


LETTER  XL VIII.  To  the  Same. 

dearest  madam,  London,  April  9,  1781. 

THAT  you  are  gradually  recovering  your  tranquillity,  is 
the  effect  to  be  humbly  expected  from  truft  in  God.  Do 
not  reprefent  life  as  darker  than  it  is.  Your  lofs  has  been 
very  great,  but  you  retain  more  than  almoft  any  other  can 
hope  to  poffefs.  You  are  high  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  ; 

you 
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you  have  children  from  whom  much  pleafure  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  •,  and  that  you  will  find  many  friends,  you  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt.  Of  my  friendfhip,  be  it  worth  more  or 
lefs,  I  hope  you  think  yourfelf  certain  without  much  art 
or  care.  It  will  not  be  eafy  for  me  to  repay  the  benefits 
that  I  have  received  •,  but  I  hope  to  be  always  ready  at  your 
call.  Our  forrow  has  different  effects  ;  you  are  withdrawn 
into  folitude,  and  I  am  driven  into  company.  I  am  afraid 
of  thinking  what  I  have  loft.  I  never  had  fuch  a  friend 
before.  Let  me  have  your  prayers  and  thofe  of  my  dear 

The  prudence  and  refolution  of  your  defign  to  return  fo 
foon  to  your  bufinefs  and  your  duty  deferves  great  praife  ; 
I  fhall  communicate  it  on  Wednefday  to  the  other  executors. 
Be  pleafed  to  let  me  know  whether  you  would  have  me 
come  to  Streatham  to  receive  you,  or  flay  here  till  the  next 
day.  I  am, 


LETTER  XLIX.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Bolt-court,  Fleet-flreet, 

dear  madam,  June  19,  1783. 

I  AM  fitting:  down  in  no  cheerful  folitude  to  write  a 
narrative  which  would  once  have  affedfed  you  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  forrow, but  which  you  will  perhaps  pafs  over  now 
with  the  carelefs  glance  of  frigid  indifference.  For  this 
diminution  of  regard  however,  I  know  not  whether  I 
ought  to  blame  you,  who  may  have  reafons  which  I  cannot 
know,  and  I  do  not  blame  myfelf,  who  have  for  a  great 
part  of  human  life  done  you  what  good  I  could,  and  have 
n^ver  done  you  evil. 

I  had  been  difordered  in  the  ufual  way,  and  had  been 
relieved  by  the  ufual  methods,  by  opium  and  cathartics,  but 
had  rather  leffened  my  dofe  of  opium. 

On  Monday  the  1 6th  I  fat  for  my  picture,  and  walked 
a  confiderable  way  with  little  inconvenience.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening  I  felt  myfelf  light  and  eafy,  and 
began  to  plan  fchemes  of  life.  Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  waked  and  fat  up,  as  has  been  long  my 
cuftom,  when  I  felt  a  confufion  and  indiftindtnefs  in  my 
head,  which  lafted  I  fuppofe  about  half  a  minute  ;  I  was 
alarmed,  and  prayed  God,  that  however  he  might  afflict  my 
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body,  he  would  fpare  my  underftanding.  This  prayer, 
that  I  might  try  the  integrity  of  my  faculties,  I  made  in 
Latin  verfe.  The  lines  were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew 
them  not  to  be  very  good  :  I  made  them  eafily,  and  con¬ 
cluded  myfelf  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  fuffered  a  paralytic 
flroke,  and  that  my  fpeech  was  taken  from  me.  I  had  no 
pain,  and  fo  little  dejection  in  this  dreadful  ftate,  that  I 
wondered  at  my  own  apathy,  and  confidered  that  perhaps 
death  itfelf  when  it  Ihould  come,  would  excite  lefs  horrour 
than  feems  now  to  attend  it. 

In  order  to  roufe  the  vocal  organs  I  took  two  drams. 
Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  eloquence. 
I  put  myfelf  into  violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it  j 
but  all  was  vain.  I  then  went  to  bed,  and,  ftrange  as  it 
may  feem,  I  think,  flept.  When  I  faw  light,  it  was  time 
to  contrive  what  I  fhould  do.  Though  God  flopped  my 
fpeech  he  left  me  my  hand,  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was 
not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps 
overlooks  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  rejoices  that  I  have  what 
he  wanted.  My  firfl  note  was  neceflarily  to  my  fervant, 
who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not  immediately  compre¬ 
hend  why  he  fhould  read  what  I  put  into  his  hands. 

I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might  have  a 
difcreet  friend  at  hand  to  a<ft  as  occafion  fhould  require. 
In  penning  this  note  I  had  fome  difficulty  ;  my  hand,  I 
knew  not  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  letters.  I  then 
wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heber- 
den,  and  I  fent  to  Dr.  Brocklefby,  who  is  my  neighbour. 
My  phyficians  are  very  friendly,  and  very  difinterefled, 
and  give  me  great  hopes,  but  you  may  imagine  my  fitua- 
tion.  I  have  fo  far  recovered  my  vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  with  no  very  imperfeCl  articulation. 
My  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was  •,  but  fuch 
an  attack  produces  folicitude  for  the  fafety  of  every 
faculty. 

How  this  will  be  received  by  you  I  know  not.  I  hope 
you  will  fympathife  with  me  ;  but  perhaps 

My  miftrefs  gracious,  mild,  and  good. 

Cries !  Is  he  dumb  ?  ’Tis  time  lie  fhou’d. 

But  can  this  be  poffible  ?  I  hope  it  cannot.  I  hope  that 
what,  when  I  could  fpeak,  I  fpoke  of  you,  and  to  you, 
Vol.  VI.  O  o  will 
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will  be  in  a  fober  and  ferious  hour  remembered  by  you  ; 
and  furely  it  cannot  be  remembered  but  with  fome  degree 
of  kindnefs.  I  have  loved  you  with  virtuous  affection  ;  I 
have  honoured  you  Math  fincere  eiteem.  Let  not  all  our 
endearments  be  forgotten,  but  let  me  have  in  this  great 
diftrefs  your  pity  and  your  prayers.  You  fee  I  yet  turn  to 
you. with  my  complaints,  as  a  fettled  and  unalienable  friend  ; 
do  not,  do  not  drive  me  fronl  you,  for  I  have  not  deferved 
either  neglett  or  hatred. 

To  the  girls,  who  do  not  write  often,  for  Sufy  has  writ¬ 
ten  only  once,  and  Mifs  Thrale  owes  me  a  letter,  I  ear- 
neftly  recommend,  as  their  guardian  and  friend,  that  they 
remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

I  fuppofe  you  may  with  to  know  how  my  difeafe  is 
treated  by  the  phyficians.  They  put  a  blifter  upon  my  back, 
and  two  from  my  ear  to  my  throat,  one  on  a  fide.  The 
blifcer  on  the  back  has  done  little,  and  thofe  on  the  throat 
have  not  rifen.  I  bullied  and  bounced,  (it  flicks  to  our 
tail  farid,)  and  compelled  the  apothecary  to  make  his  falve 
according  to  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  that  it  might  ad¬ 
here  better.  I  have  two  on  now  of  my  own  prefcription. 
They  likewife  give  me  fait  of  hartlhorn,  which  I  take  with 
no  great  confidence,  but  I  am  fatisfied  that  what  can  be 
done  is  done  for  me. 

O  God  !  give  me  comfort  and  confidence  in  thee :  for¬ 
give  my  fins ;  and,  if  it  be  thy  good  pleafure,  relieve  my 
difeafes  for  Jefus  Chrifh’s  fake.  Amen. 

I  am  almolt  afhamed  of  this  querulous  letter,  but  now 
it  is  written,  let  it  go.  I  am, 


LETTER  L.  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAR.  MADAM, 

AMONG  thofe  that  have  enquired  after  me,  Sir  Philip 
is  one  ;  and  Dr.  Burney  was  one  of  thofe  who  came  to 
fee  me.  I  have  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  indifference 
or  negleft.  Dick  Burney  is  come  home  five  inches 
taller. 

Yefterday  in  the  evening  i  went  to  church,  and  have 
been  to-day  to  fee  the  great  burning  glafs,  which  does 
more  than  was  ever  done  before  by  the  tranfmiffion  of  the 

rays. 
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rays,  but  is  not  equal  in  power  to  thofe  which  reflect 
them.  It  waftes  a  diamond  placed  in  the  focus,  but  caufes 
no  diminution  of  pure  gold.  Of  the  rubies  expofed  to  its 
aCtion,  one  was  made  more  vivid,  the  other  paler.  To  fee 
the  glafs,  I  climbed  up  ftairs  to  the  garret,  and  then  up  a 
ladder  to  the  leads,  and  talked  to  the  artift  rather  too  long  ; 
for  my  voice,  though  clear  and  diftinCt  for  a  little  while* 
foon  tires  and  falters.  The  organs  of  fpeech  are  yet  very 
feeble,  but  will  I  hope  be  by  the  mercy  of  God  finally 
reftored :  at  prefetlt,  like  any  other  weak  limb,  they  can 
endure  but  little  labour  at  once.  Would  you  not  have 
been  very  forry  for  me  when  I  could  fcarcely  fpeak  ? 

Erefh  cantharides  were  this  morning  applied  to  my 
head,  and  are  to  be  continued  fome  time  longer.  If  they 
play  me  no  treacherous  tricks,  they  give  me  very  little 
pain. 

Let  me  have  your  kindnefs  and  your  prayers  ;  and  think 
on  me,  as  on  a  man  who,  for  a  very  great  portion  of  your 
life,  has  done  you  all  the  good  he  could,  and  defires  Hill  to 
be  confidered,  Madam,  your,  isfc. 


LETTER  LI.  ‘To  the  Same. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  London,  July  I,  1 783. 

THIS  morning  I  took  the  air  by  a  ride  to  Hampftead, 
and  this  afternoon  I  dined  with  the  club.  Butf  frelh  can¬ 
tharides  were  this  day  applied  to  my  head. 

Mr.  Cator  called  on  me  to-day,  and  told  that  he  had 
invited  you  back  to  Streatham.  I  Jhewed  the  unfitnefs 
of  your  return  thither,  till  the  neighbourhood  fhould 
have  loft  its  habits  of  depredation,  and  he  feemed  to  be 
fatisfied.  He  invited  me  very  kindly  and  cordially  to  try 
the  air  of  Beckenham,  and  pleafed  me  very  much  by 
his  affectionate  attention  to  Mifs  Vezy.  There  is  much 
good  in  his  character,  and  much  ufefulnefs  in  his  know¬ 
ledge.  1 

Queeney  feems  now  to  have  forgotten  me.  Of  the 
different  appearance  of  the  hills  and  vallies  an  account 
may  perhaps  be  given,  without  the  fuppofition  of  any  pro¬ 
digy.  If  fhe  had  been  out  and  the  evening  was  breezy, 

O  0  a  the 
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the  exhalations  would  rife  from  the  low  grounds  very  copi- 
oufty ;  and  the  wind  that  fwept  and  cleared  the  hills* 
would  only  by  its  cold  condenfe  the  vapours  of  the  fnel- 
tered  valiies. 

Murphy  is  juft  gone  from'me  ;  he  vifits  me  very  kindly, 
and  I  have  no  unkindnefs  to  complain  of. 

I  am  forry  that  Sir  Philip’s  requeft  was  not  treated  with 
more  refpeft,  nor  can  I  imagine  what  has  put  them  fo 
much  out  of  humour  :  I  hope  their  bufinefs  is  profper- 
ous. 

I  hope  that  I  recover  by  degrees,  but  my  nights  are  reft- 
lefs ;  and  you  will  fuppofe  the  nervous  fyftem  to  be  fome- 
what  enfeebled,  I  am,  Madam,  your,  isfc. 


LETTER  LIE  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

London,  October  9,  1783, 

T  W  O  nights  ago  Mr.  Burke  fat  with  me  a  long  time  j 
he  feems  much  pleafed  with  his  journey.  We  had  both 
feen  Stonehenge  this  fummer  for  the  firft  time.  I  told 
him  that  the  view  had  enabled  me  to  confute  two  opinions 
which  have  been  advanced  about  it.  One,  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  not  natural  ftones,  but  an  artificial  compofition 
hardened  by  time.  This  notion  is  as  old  as  Camden’s 
time  ■,  and  has  this  ftrong  argument  to  fupport  it,  that 
ftone  of  that  fpecies  is  no  where  to  be  found.  The  other 
opinion,  advanced  by  Dr.  Charlton,  is,  that  it  was  erected 
by  the  Danes. 

Mr.  Bowies  made  me  obferve,  that  the  tranfverfe  ftones 
were  fixed  on  the  perpendicular  fupporters  by  a  knob 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  upright  ftone,  which  entered 
into  a  hollow  cut  in  the  crofting  ftone.  This  is  a  proof 
that  the  enormous  edifice  was  raifed  by  a  people  who  had 
not  yet  the  knowledge  of  mortar ;  which  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  of  the  Danes,  who  came  hither  in  fhips,  and  were 
not  ignorant  certainly  of  the  arts  of  life.  This  proves 
fikewife  the  ftones  not  to  be  factitious  ;  for  they  that  could 
mould  fuch  durable  mafies  could  do  much  more  than  make 
mortar,  and  could  have  continued  the  tranfverfe  from  the 
upright  part  with  the  fame  pafte. 


You 
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You  have  doubtlefs  feen  Stonehenge,  and  if  you  lytve 
not,  I  fhould  think  it  a  hard  talk  to  make  an  adequate  de- 
fcription. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  referred  to  the  earlieft  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  ifland,  as  a  druidical  monument  of  at  leaft 
two  thoufand  years  ;  probably  the  molt  ancient  work  of 
man  upon  the  ifland.  Salifbury  cathedral  and  its  neigh¬ 
bour  Stonehenge,  are  two  eminent  monuments  of  art  and 
rudenefs,  and  may  fhow  the  firft  efiay,  and  the  laft  per¬ 
fection,  in  architecture. 

I  have  not  yet  fettled  my  thoughts  about  the  generation 
of  light  air,  which  I  indeed  once  faw  produced,  but  I  was 
at  the  height  of  my  great  complaint.  I  have  made  enquiry, 
and  {hall  foon  be  able  to  tell  you  how  to  fill  a  ballon.  1 
am,  Madam,  your,  SsV. 


LETTER  LIIL  the  Same . 

■UEAR  madam,  London,  Dec.  27,  1783. 

THE  wearifome  folitude  of  the  long  evenings  did  in¬ 
deed  fuggeft  to  me  the  convenience  of  a  club  in  my  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  I  have  been  hindered  from  attending  it  by 
want  of  breath.  If  I  can  complete  the  fcheme,  you  fhali 
have  the  names  and  the  regulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  hope  the  fault  is  rather 
In  the  weather  thart  in  me,  has  been  very  hard  upon 
me.  The  mufcles  of  my  bread:  are  much  convulfed. 
Dr.  Heberden  recommends  opiates,  of  which  I  have  fuch 
horror  that  I  do  not  think  of  them  but  in  extremis .  j 
was  however  driven  to  them  laft  night  for  refuge,  and 
having  taken  the  ufual  quantity,  durft  not  go  to  bed, 
for  fear  of  that  uneafinefs  to  which  a  fupine  pofture 
expofes  me,  but  refted  all  night  in  a  chair  with  much 
relief,  and  have  been  to-day  more  warm,  aftive,  and 
cheerful. 

You  have  more  than  once  wondered  at  my  complaint 
of  folitude,  when  you  hear  that  1  am  crowned  with  vifits. 
Inopetn  me  copia  fecit.  Vifitors  are  no  proper  companions 
in  the  chamber  of  ficknefs.  They  come  when  I  could 
iieep  or  read,  they  ftay  till  I  am  weary,  they  force  me 
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to  attend  when  my  mind  calls  for  relaxation,  and  to  fpealj 
when  my  powers  will  hardly  actuate  my  tongue.  The 
amufements  and  confolations  of  languor  and  depreflion 
are  conferred  by  familiar  and  domeftic  companions,  which 
can  be  vifited  or  called  at  will,  and  can  oecafionally  be 
quitted  or  difmiffed,  who  do  not  obftrudt  accommoda¬ 
tion  by  ceremony,  or  deftroy  indolence  by  awakening 
effort. 

Such  fociety  I  had  with  Levet  and  Williams ;  fuch  I 
had  where — I  am  never  likely  to  have  it  more. 

I  wifh,  dear  Lady,  to  you  and  my  dear  girls  many  a 
cheerful  and  pious  Chriftrnas.  I  am,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  LIV.  To  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

dear  MAD4M,  London,  July  8,  1784. 

WHAT  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament  it,  I 
have  no  pretence  to  refent,  as  it  has  not  been  injurious  to 
me  ;  I  therefore  breathe  out  one  figh  more  of  tendernefs, 
perhaps  ufelefs,  but  at  leaft  fincere. 

I  wifh  that  God  may  grant  you  every  blefling,  that  you 
may  be  happy  in  this  world  for  its  fliort  continuance, 
and  eternally  happy  in  a  better  Rate  ;  and  whatever  I  can 
contribute  to  your  happinefs  I  am  very  ready  to  repay,  for 
that  kindnefs  which  foothed  twenty  years  of  a  life  radi¬ 
cally  wretched. 

Do  not  think  {lightly  of  the  advice  which  I  now  pre- 
fume  to  offer.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi  to  fettle  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  you  may  live  here  with  more  dignity  than  in  Italy, 
and  with  more  fecurity  :  your  rank  will  be  higher,  and 
your  fortune  more  under  your  own  eye.  I  defire  not 
to  detail  all  my  reafons,  but  every  argument  of  prudence 
and  intereit  is  for  England,  and  only  fomd  phantoms  of 
imagination  feduce  you  to  Italy. 

I  am  afraid  however  that  my  counfel  is  vain,  yet  I  have 
eafed  my  heart  by  giving  it. 

When  Queen  Mary  took  the  refolution  of  fheltering 
herfelf  in  England,  the  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
attempting  to  diffuade  her,  attended  on  her  journey  ; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  irremeable  ftream  that  fepa?- 
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rated  the  two  kingdoms,  walked  by  her  fide  into  the 
water,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  feized  her  bridle,  and 
with  earneftnefs  proportioned  to  her  danger  and  his  own 
affection  preffed  her  to  return.  The  Queen  went  for¬ 
ward — If  the  parallel  reaches  thus  far,  may  it  go  no 
farther. — The  tears  ftand  in  my  eyes. 

I  am  going  into  Derbylhire,  and  hope  to  be  followed 
by  your  good  wilhes,  for  I  am,  with  great  affedion, 
your,  &V.  r 
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COMPOSED  BY 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.  D. 


On  my  Birth-Day. 

September  t7t,  1738. 

O  GOD,  the  Creator  and  Preferver  of  all  mankind, 
Father  of  all  mercies,  I  thine  unworthy  fervant  do  give 
Thee  moll  humble  thanks,  for  all  thy  goodnefs  and  lov- 
ing-kindnefs  to  me.  I  blefs  thee  for  my  creation,  pre- 
fervation,  and  redemption,  for  the  knowledge  of  thy  fon 
Jefus  Chrift,  for  the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of 
glory.  In  the  days  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  the  midft 
of  weaknefs,  blindnefs,  and  danger,  Thou  hall  protedled 
me;  amidll  afflictions  of  mind,  body,  and  ellate,  Thou 
hall  fupported  me  ;  and  amidll  vanity  and  wickednefs  Thou 
hall  fpared  me.  Grant,  O  merciful  Father,  that  I  may 
have  a  lively  fenfe  of  thy  mercies.  Create  in  me  a 
contrite  heart,  that  I  may  worthily  lament  my  fins  and 
acknowledge  my  wickednefs,  and  obtain  remiffion 
and  forgivenefs,  through  the  fatisfadlion  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
And,  O  Lord,  enable  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  redeem  the 
time  I  have  fpent  in  lloth,  vanity,  and  wickednefs  ;  to 
make  ufe  of.  thy  gifts  to  the  honour  of  thy  name  ;  to  lead 
a  new  life  in  thy  faith,  fear  and  love  ;  and  finally,  to  ob¬ 
tain,  everlafting  life.  Grant  this,  Almighty  Lord,  for  the 
merit3  and  through  the  mediation  of  our  molt  holy  and 
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blefied  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift  ;  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  Three  Perfons  and  One  God,  be  all  honour 
and  glory,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

Tranfcribed  June  2(5,  1768. 

'J’his  is  the  firlt  folemn  prayer,  of  which  I  have  a  copy; 
Whether  I  compoied  any  before  this  I  queftion. 


Prayer  on  the  Rambler . 

ALMIGHTY  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things^ 
without  whofe  help  all  labour  is  inefFeCtual,  and  without 
whofe  grace  all  wifdom  is  folly ;  grant,  I  befeech  Thee, 
that  in  this  my  undertaking,  thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be 
with-held  from  me,  but  that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and 
the  falvation  both  of  mvfelf  and  others ;  grant  this,  O 
JLord,  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Amen. 


flompofed  by  me  on  the  Death  of  my  Wife ,  and  repofited 
among  her  Memorials,  May  8,  1752. 

Deus  exaudi. - Heu  ! 

April  24,  1752. 

ALMIGHTY  and  mod  merciful  Father,  who  loveft 
rhofe  whom  Thou  punifheft,  and  turned:  away  thy  anger 
from  the  penitent,  look  down  with  pity  upon  my  forrows, 
and  grant  that  the  affliction  which  it  has  pleafed  Thee  to 
bring  upon  me,  may  awaken  my  confcience,  enforce  my 
refolutions  of  a  better  life,  and  imprefs  upon  me  fuch 
eonviftion  of  thy  power  and  goodnefs,  that  I  may  place  in 
Thee  my  only  felicity,  and  endeavour  to  pleafe  Thee  in  all 
my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that 
I  may  not  ianguifh  in  fruitlefs  aud  unavailing  forrow,  but 
that  I  may  confider  from  whofe  hand  all  good  and  evil  is 
received,  and  may  remember  that  I  am  punifhed  for  my 
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fins,  and  hope  for  comfort  only  by  repentance.  Grant, 
O  merciful  God,  that  by  the  affiftance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit 
I  may  repent,  and  be  comforted,  obtain  that  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give,  pafs  the  refidue  of  my  life  in  hum¬ 
ble  refignation  and  cheerful  obedience  ;  and  when  it  (hall 
pleafe  thee  to  call  me  from  this  mortal  ftate,  refign  myfelf 
into  thy  hands  with  faith  and  confidence,  and  finally  obtain 
mercy  '  and  everlafting  happinefs,  for  the  fake  of  Jefus 
(thrift  our  Lord.  Amen. 


i  May  6,  1752. 

O  LORD,  our  heavenly  Father,  without  whom  all 
purpofes  are  fruftrate,  all  efforts  are  vain,  grant  me  the 
affiftance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  not  forrow  as  one 
without  hope,  but  may  now  return  to  the  duties  of  my 
prefent  ftate  with  humble  confidence  in  thy  protedtion, 
and  fo  govern  my  thoughts  and  actions,  that  neither  bufi- 
nefs  may  withdraw  my  mind  from  Thee,  nor  idlenefs  lay 
me  open  to  vain  imaginations  ;  that  neither  praife  may  fill 
me  with  pride,  nor  cenfure  with  difcontent ;  but  that  in 
the  changes  of  this  life,  I  may  fix  my  heart  upon  the  re¬ 
ward  which  Thou  haft  promifed  to  them  that  ferve  Thee, 
and  that  whatever  things  are  true,  whatever  things  are 
honeft,  whatever  things  are  juft,  whatever  are  pure,  what¬ 
ever  are  lovely,  whatever  are  of  good  report,  wherein 
there  is  virtue,  wherein  there  is  praife,  I  may  think  upon 
and  do,  and  obtain  mercy  and  everlafting  happinefs.  Grant 
this,  O  Lord,  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Amen. 


FI.  Lacr. 

March  28,  in  the  morning,  1754. 

O  GOD,  who  on  this  day  wert  pleafed  to  take  from 
me  my  dear  wife,  fandfify  to  me  my  forrows  and  refledfions. 
Grant  that  I  may  renew  and  practife  the  refolutions  which  I 
made  when  thy  afflidfing  hand  was  upon  me.  Let  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  thy  judgments,  by  which  my  wife  is  taken 
away,  awaken  me  to  repentance  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  thy 
mercy,  by  which  I  am  fpared,  ftrengthen  my  hope  and 
confidence  in  Thee,  that  by  the  affiftance  and  comfort  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  fo  pafs  through  things  temporal, 
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as  finally  to  gain  everlading  happinefs,  and  to  pafs,  by  a 
holy  and  happy  death,  into  the  joy  which  Thou  haft  pre¬ 
pared  for  thofe  that  love  Thee.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for 
the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Amen. 


Jan.  23,  1759. 

(The  day  on  which  my  dear  Mother  was  buried.) 

ALMIGHTY  God,  merciful  Father,  in  whole 
hands  ate  life  and  death,  fanftiiy  unto  me  the  farrow 
which  I  now  feel.  Forgive  me  whatever  I  have  done 
unkindly  to  my  mother,  and  whatever  I  have  omitted  to 
do  kindly.  Make  me  to  remember  her  good  precepts  and 
good  example,  and  to  reform  my  life  according  to  thy 
holy  word,  that  I  may  lofe  no  more  opportunities  of  good. 
I  am  forrowful,  O  Lord  ;  let  not  my  forrow  be  without 
fruit.  Let  it  be  followed  by  holy  refolutions,  and  lafting 
amendment,  that  when  I  {hall  die  like  my  mother,  I  may 
be  received  to  everlading  life. 

I  commend,  O  Lord,  fo  far  as  it  may  be  lawful,  into  thy 
hands,  the  foul  of  my  departed  mother,  befeeching  Thee 
to  grant  her  whatever  is  mod  beneficial  to  her  in  her  pre¬ 
lent  Hate. 

O  Lord,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  Have  mercy 
upon  me  for  Jefus  Chrid’s  fake.  Amen. 

And,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  me  that  am  now  about  to 
return  to  the  common  comforts  and  bufinefs  of  the  world, 
fuch  moderation  in  all  enjoyments,  fuch  diligence  in  honed 
labour,  and  fuch  purity  of  mind,  that,  amidd  the  changes, 
rniferies,  or  pleafures  of  life,  I  may  keep  my  mind  fixed 
upon  Thee,  and  improve  every  day  in  grace,  till  I  {hall 
be  received  into  thy  kingdom  of  eternal  happinefs. 


March  25,  1759. 

ALMIGHTY  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  had 
gracioufly  prolonged  my  life  to  this  time,  and  by  the 
change  of  outward  things  which  I  am  now  to  make,  called 
me  to  a  change  of  inward  afFedtions,  and  to  a  reformation 
of  my  thoughts,  words,  and  praftices  ;  vouchfafe,  merci¬ 
ful  Lord,  that  this  call  may  not  be  in  vain.  Forgive  me 
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whatever  has  been  amifs  in  the  ftate  which  I  am  now  leav¬ 
ing,  idlenefs,  and  negle£t  of  thy  word  and  worfhip. 
Grant  mb  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  courfe 
udiich  I  am  now  beginning  may  proceed  according  to  thy 
laws,  and  end  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy  favour.  Give  me, 
O  Lord,  pardon  and  peace,  that  I  may  ferve  thee  with 
humble  confidence,  and  after  this  life  enjoy  thy  prefence 
in  eternal  happinefs. 

And,  O  Lord,  fo  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me,  I  com¬ 
mend  to  thy  Fatherly  gcodnefs,  my  father,  my  brother, 
my  wife,  my  mother.  I  befeech  thee  to  look  mercifully 
upon  them,  and  grant  them  whatever  may  moil  promote 
their  prefent  and  eternal  joy. 

O  Lord,  hear  my  prayers  for  Jefus  (Thrift's  fake,  to 
whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  Three  Perfons 
and  One  God,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 

O  Lord,  let  the  change,  which  I  am  now  making  in 
outward  things,  produce  in  me  fuch  a  change  of  manners, 
as  may  fit  me  for  the  great  change  through  which  my  wife 
has  palled. 


Jan.  i,  prima  mane,  1770. 

ALMIGHTY  God,  by  whofe  mercy  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  to  behold  the  beginning  of  another  year,  fuccour 
with  thy  help,  and  blefs  with  thy  favour,  the  creature 
whom  Thou  vouchfafeft  to  preferve.  Mitigate,  if  it  fhall 
feem  belt  unto  Thee,  the  difeafes  of  my  body,  and  com- 
pofe  the  diforders  of  my  mind.  Difpel  my  terrours  ;  and 
grant,  that  the  time  which  Thou  (halt  yet  allow  me,  may 
not  pafs  unprofitably  away.  Let  not  pleafure  feduce  me, 
idlenefs  lull  me,  or  mifery  deprefs  me.  Let  me  perform  to 
thy  glory,  and  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures,  the  work 
which  Thou  fhalt  yet  appoint  me  ;  and  grant,  that  as  I 
draw  nearer  to  my  dilTolution,  I  may,  by  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  feel  my  knowledge  of  Thee  encreafed,  my 
hope  exalted,  and  my  faith  (Lengthened  ;  that  when  the 
hour  which  is  coming  fhall  come,  I  may  pafs  by  a  holy 
death  to  everlafting  happinefs,  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  (Thrift 
our  Lord.  Amen. 
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January  I,  2  P.  M.  1777. 

ALMIGHTY  Lord,  merciful  Father,  vouchfafe  to? 
accept  the  thanks  which  I  now  prefume  to  offer  Thee, 
for  the  prolongation  of  my  life.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  as 
my  days  are  multiplied,  my  good  refolutions  may  be 
{Lengthened,  my  power  of  refilling  temptations  encreafed, 
and  my  ftruggles  with  fnares  and  obftrudlions  invigorated. 
Relieve  the  infirmities  both  of  my  mind  and  body.  Grant 
me  fuch  ftrength  as  my  duties  may  require,  and  fuch  dili¬ 
gence  as  may  improve  thofe  opportunities  of  good  that 
fnall  be  offered  me.  Deliver  me  from  the  intrufion  of  evil 
thoughts.  Grant  me  true  repentance  of  my  pall  life  ;  and  as 
I  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  grave,  {Lengthen  my  faith, 
enliven  my  hope,  extend  my  charity,  and  purify  my  de¬ 
fires  ;  and  fo  help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  when  it 
fhall  be  thy  pleafure  to  call  me  hence,  I  may  be  received  to 
everlafling  happinefs,  for  the  fake  of  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

Our  Father- 


Sept.  18,  1779. 

ALMIGHTY  God,  Creator  of  all  things,  in  whofe 
hands  are  life  and  death,  glory  be  to  Thee  for  ail  thy 
mercies,  and  for  the  prolongation  of  my  life  to  the  com¬ 
mon  age  of  man.  Pardon  me,  O  gracious  God,  all  the 
offences  which  in  the  courfe  of  feventy  years  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  againfl  thy  holy  laws,  and  all  negligences  of  thofe 
duties  which  Thou  hall  required.  Look  with  pity  upon 
me,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  enable  me  to 
pafs  the  days  which  Thou  {halt  yet  vouchfafe  to  grant  me, 
in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  glory ;  and  accept,  O  Lord,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  mifpent  life,  that  when  thou  fhalt  call  me  to 
another  flate,  I  may  be  received  to  everlafting  happinefs, 
for  the  fake  of  Tefus  Chrifl  our  Lord.  A  men. 
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June  22,  1781.  y 

ALMI  GHTY  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  good, 
enable  me  to  remember  with  due  thankfulnefs,  the  com¬ 
forts  and  advantages  which  I  have  enjoyed  by^-the.  friend* 
{hip  of  Henry  Thrale,  for  whom,  fo  far  as  is  lawful,  I 
humbly  implore  thy  mercy  in  his  prefent  ftate.  O  Lord, 
fmee  thou  halt  been  pleated  to  call  him  from  this  world, 
look  with  mercy  on  thofe  whom  he  has  left  •,  continue  to 
fuccour  me  by  fuch  means  as  are  bell  for  me,  and  repay  to 
his  relations  the  kindnefs  which  I  have  received  from  him  ; 
protect  them  in  this  world  from  temptations  and  calamities, 
and  grant  them  happinefs  in  the  world  to  come,  for  Jefus 
Chrift’s  fake.  Amen. 


On  leaving  Mr.  Thrale' s  Family. 

October  6,  1782. 

ALMGHTY  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me, 
by  thy  grace,  that  I  may  with  humble  and  fincere  thank¬ 
fulnefs  remember  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  which  I 
enjoyed  at  this  place,  and  that  I  may  refign  them  with  holy 
fubmiffion,  equally  trufting  in  thy  protection  when  Thou 
giveft  and  when  Thou  takeft  away.  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  commend  this 
family.  Blefs,  guide,  and  defend  them,  that  they  may  fo 
pafs  through  this  world,  as  finally  to  enjoy  in  thy  prefence 
everlafting  happinefs,  for  Jefus  Chrift’s  fake.  Amen. 


[The  following  Prayer  was  compofed  and  ufed  by  DoClor 
Johnfon  previous  to  his  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  on  Sunday,  December  5,  1784.3 

ALMIGHTY  and  moil  merciful  Father,  I  am  now, 
as  to  human  eyes  it  feems,  about  to  commemorate,  for 
the  *  laft  time,  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift  our 

*  He  died  the  1 3th  following. 

Saviour 
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Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole 
hope  and  confidence^may  be  in  his  merits  and  thy  mercy  j 
enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect  repentance $  make  this 
commemoration  available  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith, 
the  eftablifhment  of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement  of  my 
charity ;  and  make  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift 
effectual  to  my  redemption.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
pardon  the  multitude  of  my  offences.  Blefs  my  friends  ; 
have  mercy  upon  all  men.  Support  me,  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  days  of  weaknefs,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ; 
and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to  everlafting  happinefs,_for 
the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Amen. 


F  I  S. 


I 

I 


